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Ralph A. Beals 
Director, The New York Public Library, 1946-1954 


DE 


OME months have now passed since the death of the late Director of The 
New York Public Library, but our sense of great loss is not diminished. 
Ralph A. Beals was a man of character, of integrity, of convictions, of pride in 
his profession, of determination to serve the public well. But he was also a 
man of warm sympathies, and all of these are qualities not soon forgotten. 
He made his start as a teacher and a scholar. He had the spare frame, the 
ascetic appearance of the pedant. He looked as though he belonged deep in 
the stacks, or in a cubicle withdrawn from the fray. Probably it would have 
been more to his liking if he could have remained within the walls of that 
great center of learning at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. But he 
lived in a time when it was not possible to enjoy the cloister and still ac- 
complish what he must do as librarian. He had battles to fight that could 
only be won on the open plain. 

I must leave to others the task of assessing his accomplishments in the 
field of library administration. I am told that they are considerable. But of 
what Ralph Beals did for the library — and I speak not of the one he directed 
but of all libraries dependent on private generosity and public tax support — 
and for librarians everywhere I know enough to speak. 

For he devoted himself to the task of making appreciation of the public 
library tangible, a matter of dollars and cents. In this he was extraordinarily 
successful. It is a noteworthy fact that one of the warmest tributes paid him 
at the time of his passing came from the New York City Budget Director, 
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Abraham D eame, who was among the key officials Ralph Beals had to 
convince did convince of the need for more adequate tax support of 


library service and for more appropriate salaries to city-paid librarians. Mr. 
Beals marshhled facts about salaries elsewhere and in business, about the 
declining purchasing power of the dollar, about the per capita support of 
libraries in other cities. He led the centennial celebration of The New York 
Public Library, and initiated the public appeal for funds made necessary by 
the inability of endowment funds to carry the full load in these latter years 
of inflation. 

It would be an exaggeration and an injustice to say that Ralph Beals be- 
came a politician. But he learned his way around to such an extent that he 
helped win battles in the political forum never won before. It is my firm 
belief that State Aid for libraries in New York — which in years to come will 
run into many millions of dollars — would never have been achieved with- 
out his leadership and, if you will pardon the word, his lobbying. There is 
little doubt that the great respect for the judgment, the integrity of Ralph 
Beals was most persuasive in convincing Governor Dewey and members of 
the Legislature that this was a cause that belonged permanently in the state 
budget. Here again it was able and painstaking gathering of facts that laid 
the foundation for success. 

I counted it one of the happy associations of my newspaper life to work 
with Ralph Beals through the recent years of his unrelenting campaign to 
achieve the financial support, from all sources, that library service demands 
and deserves. He had a genius, in his quiet way, for getting in large measure 
what he wanted. He was a good companion, at work and at ease. Gracious, 
thoughtful, unassuming, he never made unreasonable demands on the public 
purse or upon the press of New York City from which he, from time to time, 
asked friendly support of the cause he spoke for. As a result he always got 
more than he modestly expected and almost as much as he hoped for. 

We all lost a fine friend in Ralph Beals. He helped in countless ways to 
make us understand that the library belongs to the people and, as a cherished 
institution, deserves their steady help as well as their steady use. 


By Wurm D. Ocpon 


Member Editorial Board, 
The New York Times 
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Read at the Dinner of the Citizens Advisory Committee, sional 1954 
Мм, 


'Т this first meeting of the year, the thought foremost in the minds of all 
Ды us here is that Ralph Beals is not with us. He was not only the Director 
of the Library — and a great librarian; he was not only the person who orig- 
inated these meetings as he originated so much that we value; above all he 
was a close friend of many of those present. As I had the privilege of working 
with him, we were particularly close friends, for he was a man who by nature 
was a friend of those with whom he worked; there was a personal touch about 
everything he did. 

No one would have been more averse than Ralph Beals to have his remem- 
brance cast a cloud over this gathering. It is in no such spirit that I speak of 
him tonight. It is rather to take pride in all that he did for the Library, and 
to look to his memory for strength and inspiration. 

Ralph Beals came to us from the University of Chicago in 1946. I well 
remember our first meeting when he came to New York to talk with our 
Trustees’ Committee. He made the trip doubting very much that he would 
be willing to leave Chicago, but after spending two days in meetings here 
he was so taken with the possibilities in New York that he came. Here we had 
one of the world’s great libraries, serving more people than any other library 
in the world. He was captured by the challenge of how to make it serve these 
hundreds of thousands of users even better. 

Before letting us make him an offer he took me aside for a talk, and revealed 
a point of view that I came to find was characteristic of him. 

“Before the Trustees ask me to come,” he said, “you ought to know some- 
thing about me that may well make your Committee decide to drop me. What 
I have learned here convinces me that what The New York Public Library 
needs is a Director who does not stand in awe of the Board of Trustees. The 
Board has not had the needs of the Library presented with sufficient force 
and persistence. If I should be made Director I am going to argue for what 
I think needs to be done. I recognize that the final authority lies with the 
Board, and if the Board after full consideration decides against me I shall 
loyally carry out the Board’s decisions, but until any matter is decided I shall 
argue my point as forcefully as I know how.” 

I told Ralph Beals that this quality was an asset and not a handicap, and 
asked him if there was anything more. 
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“Yes,” he sgfd. “I should not be willing to come unless the Board recognizes 
at the outset that the salaries of most of the staff are too low. Until now you 
have tried to find the money first and raise the salaries afterward. The situa- 
tion has gone so far that the Library must not delay further if it is to maintain 
its position of leadership. You should explain to the Board that my first rec- 
ommendation will be that we raise salaries at once, side by side with our 
efforts to raise more money, even though we know that this will mean a heavy 
initial deficit until our new money starts coming in.” 

This was a matter that I had to take up with the Board, of course, but the 
Board agreed to go ahead on this basis, and I so wrote Ralph Beals. We did 
indeed have a severe deficit at the start, until the efforts of our friends, and 
particularly of this group here, reversed the trend. 

Ralph Beals’ whole attitude in this matter was so revealing, that I have 
told you the story at length, even at the cost of the time needed for a detailed 
account of his many accomplishments here. I can do little more than name 
them, they were so numerous. 

This Citizens Advisory Committee itself was a creation of his, in order to 
reach out and bring the leaders of the community into touch with what we 
are doing. It is hard to realize today how little many of the people in New 
York knew, ten years ago, about the real character of The New York Public - 
Library, and about its great service to the City. 

He was a leader in the State as well as in the City. He served as President 
of the New York Library Association, but more than this he was the leader 
of the libraries throughout the State in securing State Aid for our work. This 
aid has been of particular importance to the libraries in smaller upstate com- 
munities, although because of the enormous population in New York City 
the dollar figures are most impressive here. During the past year this State 
Aid, which is calculated on the basis of partial reimbursement for costs of 
books, periodicals and binding, amounted to $350,000 here at 42nd Street, 
and double this amount in our Circulation Department with its 80 branches. 
This has meant for the users of our Library, as for the users of other libraries 
throughout the State, more books and books in better condition. With your 
knowledge of the needs of the Reference Department you can understand 
what it has meant for us here, and you have only to look at the books on the 
shelves of our branches, and compare them with the book stock of ten years 
ago, to see what it has meant to the users of the branches. 
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The examples I have so far given have been of activities outside the nor- 
mal duties of a Director. These in themselves were a full-time job. The Direc- 
tor is the head of a staff of 1,700, administering a budget of over $8,000,000 
annually. The operations are incredibly diverse. They range from maintain- 
ing the great Reference Collection here with 3,500,000 volumes to operating 
our 80 branches with their 2,225,000 volumes. The branches are scattered 
. from City Island in the Bronx to Tottenville on the southern tip of Staten 
Island. Thesubjects covered are as diverse as the locations. There is a special 
branch ‘Library for the Blind; a special music collection; and in different 
branches there are special foreign language collections. 

Over and above the administration of the organization, there has been the 
continuous problem of improving the service, taking advantage of new tech- 
niques, and doing everything to make our money go as far as possible. There 
has been the constant necessity of selecting the right men and the right 
women for crucial positions, and then encouraging them in effecting improve- 
ments. In this Ralph Beals was markedly successful, both in the Reference 
Department and in the Circulation Department. 

This account so far has said nothing of another aspect of our Library, our 
great collections of rare books, the collections that he so loved. These are the 
attractions that bring scholars and book lovers to our doors from all over the 
world, collections starting with Lenox and running down through the years 
with Spencer and Berg and Arents and many others. These were his joy. 
When he was tired out by the problems that beset librarians, he always found 
comfort and inspiration here, though often he found more work as well, 
since he was constantly planning on means for securing new treasures. 

In everything he was animated by his ideal of a Library serving the public 
in every way possible. The inspiration of his presence will always be with us. 
His memory will be in our thoughts when we think of the Library. We shall 
always have before us his goal of making our Library of even greater service. 


By Morris Hapiey 
President, The New York Public Library 
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ALPH BEALS was a truly great man. His intellectual keenness, his 

constructive imagination, his quickness in grasping new ideas and 

his ability to phrase his reactions clearly, and at once, would all have fitted 

him to be a college President and they made him a great Director of the 
world’s most used library. 

When Ralph Beals came as Director he had considerable respect for the 
Reference Department dating back to his earlier years in New York City, 
when he had used it constantly. He had a great admiration for Mr. Lyden- 
berg who had been so much responsible for acquiring the great collection. 
This admiration had been increased when he served with Mr. Lydenberg on 
a committee to survey the University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Almost his first action on becoming Director was to read through the 
volumes of minutes of the trustees and the Executive, Library and Circula- 
tion committees of the Board. The more he learned of the inner workings of 
the Library the more he realized the unusual administrative ability of the 
first Director, John Shaw Billings, and the statesmanship of the trustees who 
had made the amalgamation of the Astor Library, the Lenox Library and 
the Tilden Trust. Mr. Beals learned an amazing amount about the early 
problems and development of the Reference Department. Again and again 
did he express his admiration for those two great leaders of the past — 
Billings and Lydenberg. | 

He was convinced that, considering the caliber of the Reference Depart- 
ment staff, it was much underpaid. At a Division Chief meeting held a few 
months after his arrival he announced that the trustees had approved his 
recommendation that all salaries in the Reference Department be increased 
20% on January 1st. That immediate interest in salary increases did much 
for the morale of the staff. Nor did he stop with that one impressive increase. 
A classification of the staff with an established salary scale made further 
raises a matter of merit rather than general, but in his few years he raised 
the salaries to a most creditable level. Edwin H. Anderson, the second 
Director, had built up a staff that was perhaps unequalled in any other 
library and he held them by constant salary increases; but even under his 
directorship no such amazing strides were made as under Ralph Beals. 

Mr. and Mrs. Beals made every attempt to show a friendly interest in the 
staff. Parties were held in the Trustees Room. When they had secured their 
New York apartment a series of Sunday afternoon gatherings made it 
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possible for all the staff of both Reference and Circulation Departments to 
be entertained in their home. Characteristically, it was a small mixed group 
from both departments each Sunday. Mr. Beals was constantly emphasizing 
his belief in its being one library rather than two departments. It was he 
who instituted the two general meetings in the Fall, to one or the other of 
which every staff member was expected to come. At these meetings Library 
policies and improvements were discussed. 

Mr. Beals himself was chiefly responsible for the Reference Department 
funds being increased sufficiently to cover the salary increases and other 
expenses of a constantly expanding program. He first tried a commercial 
agency for money raising. Although it was successful, both he and the 
trustees were persuaded that a properly organized permanent fund raising 
office, definitely a part of the Library, would be preferable. An Executive 
Officer to head such a fund raising office was chosen by Mr. Beals and his 
most successful yearly campaigns brought from $300,000 to $400,000 to 
swell the Reference Department budget. 

Even more amazing was Ralph Beals' success in securing State Aid. For 
some years the New York Library Association had been attempting to secure 
from the State financial aid for the public libraries. When approached, 
Mr. Beals consented to be President of the New York Library Association 
because he saw the possibility of proper leadership securing real results. 
Under his leadership, and chiefly through his ability in organization and 
logical presentations, a bill to aid all libraries giving county service was 
passed by the Legislature. This State Aid helped the Circulation Department 
even more than Reference, but without it the constantly increasing budgets 
for the Reference Department would have been quite impossible. 

Ralph Beals had the imagination of a statesman. Ideas for this or that 
change or improvement were constantly simmering in his brain. He liked 
to gather a group for a weekly luncheon to discuss these ideas. This group 
eventually contained the people he called Staff Officers. To them he would 
outline one plan or policy after another. Many of his suggestions he himself 
rejected. Many more were dreams of the future. But in the few years he 
was Director he did accomplish an amazing number of these changes and 
improvements. The building itself is a different looking building, and most 
of the improvements are the results of his thinking. 

The whole Library is in better condition than when Mr. Beals arrived. In 
a very few years he accomplished an almost incredible number of things. 
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Those who were privileged to work closely with him grieve that he was not 
granted more years to bring into being many more of his dreams. We are 
grateful, however, for the few years of leadership. Fortunate was the insti- 
tution that was guided by so great a man as Ralph Beals. 


By PauL NonrH Rice 


Librarian, Wesleyan University and 
former Chief of the Reference Department 


* * * 


О one who had the privilege of working closely with Мт. Beals for five 

of his eight years as Director, the grievous end of his career brings with 
the sadness many recollections of the friend and the administrator. Each of 
us associated with him in those years when he was in good though never 
robust health saw different aspects of his brilliant and original mind, and 
experienced in diverse ways the enlivening qualities of his leadership. 

The announcement on May 9, 1946 that Ralph A. Beals had been appointed 
Director — fifth in line — was a momentous one for the Library and the staff. 
Expectancy was heightened because he was the first since Dr. Billings to 
be appointed from outside the City and the staff. The Trustees had searched 
the City and the country before they chose a man with experience in the fields 
of library administration, education and in the professional training of 
librarians, Confidence in the appointment was strengthened by an interview 
that appeared in the Herald Tribune. 

"Every time I come back to New York,” said Mr. Beals, "I feel a great 
upsurge of pleasure. It’s true that the taxis seem to come ‘round comers faster 
these days, but the experience of walking up Fifth Avenue at twilight is still 
one of the greatest of my life . . . The future of this great Library will not lie 
in merely perpetuating routine. That would mean taking the husk.and letting 
the kernel go. What we have to do is to meet the spirit as well as the form of 
the work of our predecessors.” 

Mr. Beals’ zest for the New York scene was never lost. His tall spare figure, 
suggesting New England rather than his native New Mexico, became a 
familiar one on Fifth Avenue as he walked part of the way home, sometimes 
long after the twilight that he enjoyed. His keenness extended far beyond 
Fifth Avenue as he explored branches in remote parts of Manhattan, 
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Richmond and the Bronx. He enjoyed the staff, the variety of the public, 
the books they read. In the Central Building, he was so little confined by 
his office that he made his way to every corner, with intense interest in the 
public, the staff and the special services. 

Mr. Beals became Director at a changing tide in Library affairs. Great plans 
for both departments had had to be abandoned for the period of the War. 
Library growth had outstripped its human and financial resources, following 
the depletion of the War and the forced postponement of all but the barest 
needs, A close scrutiny of aims and means of attaining them was imperative. 
What should be sheared off as husk if the kernel was to be held and devel- 
oped? How best carry forward partially advanced plans for the Central Build- 
ing, new branches, including the Donnell Building, build up the staff after 
the dislocations of the War, add to the funds for both departments? 

To those of us who became his associates, his way of spending the summer 
before he came to New York in October seems wholly in character. He was 
vacationing in a cottage on the sand dunes of Lake Michigan near Chicago 
and there he surrounded himself with a working library of Trustees’ records, 
annual reports, Lydenberg’s History of The New York Public Library, the 
City Planning Commission’s Program for the development of city libraries, 
schemes of service and other relevant material. When he arrived in New 
York, he was briefed on the history, organization and content of the Library 
with the thoroughness that he exacted of himself and others. To those of us 
who met him first at the reception given by Mr. Hadley and Mr. Hopper for 
Trustees, City officials and staff officers, the quick association of name and 
the friendly interest were unexpected and wholly delightful. 

That was the year of New York’s acute housing shortage and Mr. and Mrs. 
Beals were not firmly established for several months. In the meantime, an 
informal New Years’ Eve reception was held in the Trustees’ Room. All 
members of the staff were invited and eagerly responded. As soon as the 
apartment on Ninety-seventh Street was readied, Mr. and Mrs. Beals gave 
a series of Sunday afternoon At Homes, inviting all the professional staff and 
spouses, intermingling those from both departments who were almost 
strangers to each other. If Mr. Beals’ professorial bearing and the intent 
expression of his face in repose gave a first impression of aloofness, these 
genial affairs with a realization of his innate friendliness soon dispelled the 
idea, even before his concern for the staff was manifested in many other 
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ways. Those who experienced an evening before the fire at Lake Mohonk 
when State Aid was in the balance or at Lake Placid, talking informally with 
a group about censorship; branch librarians to whom he talked when loyalty 
questions were paramount in Washington, heard Mr. Beals at his very best, 
searching for clues to extremely complicated questions. 

Mr. Beals talked with the gusto that we attribute to the eighteenth-century 
coffee-house frequenters. If breaches of syntax were mortal sins to his eyes 
and ears, his own clear speech came unimpeded and supple. He attributed 
to a favorite aunt who became a somewhat apocryphal character to us a frank 
confession to which he gladly subscribed: “If there’s one thing I like better 
than to talk, it’s to converse.” In the cafeteria, he frequently joined members 
of the staff whom he seldom met elsewhere and exchanged ideas and stories 
with them. He enjoyed controversy about ideas and was not above using a 
shock statement to draw out a quick response from those customarily silent 
or too readily in agreement. He delighted in the diversity of personalities and 
interests that he found in the two departments of the Library. 

In March, 1947, Mr. Beals was elected a member of the Board of Trustees, 
an honor of considerable pride to the staff. He had already moved towards 
bringing a greater degree of unity between the two departments, combining 
those operations that worked for the effectiveness of the Library. Changes 
were made after close study and consultation with the Trustees and staff 
committees and were not brought about without the strains and stress that 
accompany the breaking of tradition. A Personnel Officer for both depart- 
ments was appointed, the Public Relations officer for the Circulation De- 
partment was promoted to serve the Library as a whole, an Executive Officer 
for Fund Raising, a Business Manager and an Assistant to the Director were 
added to the organization. These with the chiefs of the Reference and Circu- 
lation Departments met weekly with the Director #0 consider policies and 
practices of the whole Library. 

Mr. Beals’ interest in close staff relationship, in enlisting the ideas and 
efforts of 1,700 people brought other changes. An annual meeting for the 
entire staff was held on two consecutive days so that every one could attend. 
Here the Director presided with great skill and good humor, with the Trus- 
tees, staff officers and spokesmen for the public participating. There was dis- 
cussion of the accomplishment of the year just past, of plans for the future, 
of current progress on projects undertaken. In addition, a staff committee was 
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appointed to consider the future, encouraged by the Director to be adventur- 
ous in ideas, precise in fact. In every way possible the staff was kept informed 
of events. So much was happening that the grape-vine, that unreliable and 
uninterrupted means of communication, worked constantly. 

Mr. Beals found a physical plant that had deteriorated after fifty years of 
hard use and the banking up of needed repairs. The Central Building was 
overflowing with books and with worn equipment for handling them 
efficiently. It was poorly lighted and ventilated; public and staff worked 
inconveniently, the staff desperately hoping to gain space through an 
addition to the building and withdrawal of some offices to the forthcoming 
Donnell Building. 

The Circulation Department had acquired only a few branches since the 
great Carnegie gift. The City Planning Commission, with a directive from 
Mayor La Guardia, had studied standards for city libraries and recommended 
a plan for their orderly development. Population trends, schools, transporta- 
tion and possible expansion of the City were considered so that in placing 
new branches political pressure and neighborhood insistence would not be 
overriding factors in determining priority and size. It was a study that Mr. 
Beals would have delighted to take part in, but it had been completed and 
published before his coming. He entered into its execution with enthusiasm, 
giving the benefit of his experience and interest to the plans for several build- 
ings just getting under way. 

Painting and repair of old branches were also in progress at the rate of ten 
a year. The writer does not forget Mr. Beals’ dejection after visiting several 
old buildings, ending the afternoon at Aguilar where the staff carried the 
work with unabated cheerfulness in surroundings then almost as dishearten- 
ing as the neglected tenements adjoining. The actual physical improvement 
of the Carnegie branches — some of them too gaunt to yield easily to reju- 
venation — was completed within five years of his coming and several of the 
pleasing new buildings were finished and in use within his eight-year tenure. 
It was a keen satisfaction to him to return to the restored branches such as 
Aguilar — civilizing units with a spirited staff now working in bright and 
comfortable buildings. 

Although the addition to the Central Building has not yet been achieved, 
new equipment and a closely calculated use of space have added to the com- 
fort of the public and lessened staff fatigue. Central Circulation has been 
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vastly improved, Picture Collection is well-equipped and lighted, the corri- 
dors transformed from marble tunnels to well-lighted exhibit halls. One of 
the finest changes was that of Library for the Blind from cramped quarters 
in the Twenty-fifth Street warehouse to a new building on Spring Street. This 
branch, originally intended for a maintenance building for the Circulation 
Department was diverted to the larger need after the centralization of the 
maintenance services, one of the ways in which combined operation worked 
for the general advantage. The Donnell Building, soon to be opened, will 
show Mr. Beals’ influence in much of the final planning. 

Probably the most dramatic achievement was that of State Aid for libraries. 
For years, bills had been introduced in the Legislature, each attempt bringing 
some headway but always falling short of passage. In May, 1949, Mr. Beals 
agreed to election as president of the New York (State) Library Association, 
with the intention of obtaining a sound bill and enlisting strong support for 
its passage. Appointed that year to Governor Dewey’s committee to study the 
situation, he worked with State officials and Regents, trustees and librarians 
for a bill which had assurance of favorable consideration when it was intro- 
duced. Mr. Beals’ skill in working out exact documentation and precise stand- 
ards, his clarity of expression, his experience in the field of education 
carried weight with State and City officials alike. The Trustees, notably 
Mr. Hadley and Dr. Berg, aided immeasurably. It was a great day when 
the bill passed. Mrs. Horton, Mr. Beals and the writer were going into the 
Riverside Branch when the news reached us, and an impromptu celebration 
was held with the staff. 

New York City, operating within county units, as required by the bill, was 
able to qualify for aid soon after the bill passed in March, 1950. Adjustments 
had been in the making for centralized cataloguing and processing of books 
and the first visible result of State Aid showed in the Processing office with 
the great flow of new books that emerged ready for use in the branches. 
Mr. Beals had a Yankee’s satisfaction in the mechanical devices — “those 
gimmicks” — and in the manual skill that brought well-prepared volumes 
rolling through in a torrent, a life-giving transfusion to the jaded collections 
in the branches. 

Mr. Beals worked untiringly to increase salary standards for the staff. In- 
clusion of libraries in the classification and pay plan developed by the Gulick 
Committee on Management Survey was sought and months of intensive work 
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came before a scheme of service with regular steps for promotion and salary 
scale was accepted. Every member of the staff knows of the advantage that 
came with Mr. Beals’ leadership in raising the salary scale in both depart- 
ments. He earned the respect of City officials for his cogent arguments and 
thoroughly prepared budgets. 

In these years of intense attention to organization and finance, his scholarly 
interests had to be subordinated, always with expectation of fuller realization 
when the basic structure of the Library was secure. He resolutely declined 
invitations to go as delegate to UNESCO and to survey library facilities 
abroad. Of course, scholarship was implicit in his approach to affairs and per- 
meated his plans for the Library. The Great Books program had a modest 
success in some of the branches before he came. He secured funds to train 
leaders, extend the program. It was Mr. Beals who formulated the American 
Heritage program that was first introduced to discussion groups in the 
Library’s branches. He had rare appreciation of the princely gifts of Dr. Berg, 
Mr. Arents, Mr. Pforzheimer, Mr. Rabinowitz and others; he enjoyed talking 
with men whose tastes had built up great collections. Aware of the value of 
good display of library treasures, he secured expert skill to bring to the Fifth 
Avenue foyer and other prominent exhibition spaces rarities for the enjoy- 
ment of people unlikely to penetrate to the special rooms where scholars 
worked. | 

In the eight years of his tenure, the accomplishment was extraordinary. He 
was the recognized leader of the library profession, exerting an influence 
through his students and associates that permeated the country. He gave a 
sense of great purposes, some achieved, some still to be fulfilled by others 
whom he inspired. It was not in his nature to rejoice in what he had accom- 
plished, but rather to be lifting the sights for new endeavor. For those of us 
on the staff, working with him was a great experience. 


By ESTHER JOHNSTON 


Former Chief of the Circulation Department 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri (VI) 


Forma. Editio. Theca 


Bibliotheca Gul:mt Congreve, Armigert, continued 


462 Purcell’s (Hen.) Orpheus Britannicus./or Col- 
lection of Songs 2 Vols: 

Henry Purcell (1658-1695). Orpheus Britannicus. A collection 
of all the choicest songs for one, two, and three voices. London, by 
J. Heptinstall, for Henry Playford, 1698-1702. 2 vol. fol. [VoL П, 
1702: by William Pearson, for Henry Playford] 

Wing P4218; Day and Murrie, English Song Books, No. 168. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Hunt. 

Congreve’s copy, with his signature on the title page of the first 
volume, was item No. 459 in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


463 Pinto’s Voyages & Travels 


Fernam Mendes Pinto (1509?-1588). The voyages and adven- 
tures, of Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a Portugal: during his travels 
for the space of one and twenty years in the kingdoms of Ethiopia, 
China, Tartaria, Cauchinchina, Calaminham, Siam, Pegu, Japan, 
and a great part of the East-Indies. With a relation and description 
of most of the places thereof; their religion, laws, mches, customs, 
and government in the time of peace and war. Where he five times 
suffered shipwrack, was sixteen times sold, and thirteen times made 
a slave. . . . Done into English by H[enry] C[ogan]. London, by 
J. Macock, to be, sold by Henry Herringman, 1668. fol. 

Wing M1708. 

BM; Yale, Pennsylvannia, LC, Newberry. 

A copy of this edition was part of item No. 480 in the Leeds Sale, 
1930. In Love for Love Congreve refers to Pinto as a “Liar of the 
first magnitude.” і 


464 Pindari Opera. Сша Schmidii 
Pindar (518—438 B. C.)....hoc est Pindari lyricorum principis.... 
era Erasmi Schmidii Delitiani. [Witebergæ], sumptibus Zachariæ 
Schureri, 1616, 4°. 
BM; Harv, LC. 


465 Pope's (Mr Alex.) Translation of/ye ILIAD of 
Homer in/VI. Vols. Large Paper 

Alexander Pope (1888-1744). The Iliad of Homer. Translated 
by Mr. Pope. London, by W. Bowyer, for Bernard Lintott, 1715- 
1720. 6 vol. 4*. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was part of item No. 312 and also of item 
No. 318 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. Congreves name ee in the 
hst of subscribers printed in the first volume, Although the regular 
subscribers received the first volume on 6 June 1715 (see the 
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Post Boy for Tuesday, 31 May 1715), Congreve received his copy 
five days in advance, as shown by Congreve's holographic receipt 
preserved at the Huntington Library: “June Ist: 1715 Received of 
Mr. Lintott the first volume of Mr Popes translation of Homer by me 
Wm Congreve.” Pope's dedication of his Iliad to Congreve appears 
in the last volume, 1720, pp. 220-221. 


466 Translation ye/ODYSSEY in 5 Vols/Large 4°. 1.1725. 11 
Paper 
Š a Odyssey of Homer. London, for Bernard Lintott, 1725-1728. 
vol, 4°, 





BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was part of item No. 812 and also of item 
No. 818 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 

Congreve's name appears in the printed list of subscribers. 


467 Works — — Large Paper 4. 11717. 2 
The works of Mr. Alexander Pope. London, by W. Bowyer, for 

Bernard Lintot, 1717. 4°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1172 in the Hornby 

Castle Sale, 1930. 


468 Pontis (Sieur de) Memoirs Eng. by Charles/ Fol  Ib.1684. 15 
Cotton 
Louis de Pontis (1583-1670). Memoirs of the Sieur de Pontis; 
who served in the army six and fifty years, under King Henry IV. 
Lewis the XIIL and Lewis the XIV. ... Faithfully Englished by 
Charles Cotton, Esq. London, by F. Leach, for James Knapton, 
, 1694. fol. 
‚ Wing P2807. 
BM; Yale, Folg, Newberry, Clark. 


469 Pratique du Theatre · 4°, Par.1657 14. 


François Hédelin, Abbé d’Aubignac (1604-1676). La pratique 
du theatre, œuvre tres-necessalre a tous ceux qui veulent s'appliquer 
à la composition des poëmes dramatiques. À Paris, chez Antoine 
de Sommaville, 1657. 4°. 

BM; Vassar, Chicago. 

For the English translation of this work see No. 10. 


470 Plutarch’s Lives Translated by Several/Hands 8°. London1693 18 
5 Vols. wth. Cuts — —/Large Paper 


Plutarch (c. A. D. 46~ after 120). Plutarch’s lives. Translated 
from the Greek, by several hands. London, by R. E. for Jacob 
Tonson, 1698. 5 vol. 8°. 


Wing P2367. 
Cambridge (Trintty College); Folg, Newberry. 


471 Patru (Mr. de) Plaidoyers et Oeuvres/Diverses 8°. Paris 1681. 14 


Olvier Patru (1604-1681). Plaidoyers et œuvres diverses de 
Monsieur Patru. . . . Nouvelle édition. 2 pt. Paris, chez Sebastien 
Mabre-Cramoisy, 1681. 8°. 


BM; Haro, LC. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigert, continued 
472 Polybius’s History of ye World. English’d/by 
Sir H: Sheers 2 Vols. 

Polybius (с. 203? — с. 120 B. C.). The history of Polybius. . . 
Translated by Sir H. S[hears]. To which is added, a character of 
Polybius and his writings: by Mr. Dryden. London, for Samuel 
Briscoe, 1093. 2 vol. 8°. 

Wing P2786. 

BM; Haro, NYP (v. 2), Folg, LC, Clark. 


478 Petronius Arbiter’s Satyr. Englishd/by Mr 
Burnaby 
Titus Petronius Arbiter (d. 66 A. D.). The satyr of Titus Petronius 
Arbiter, a Roman knight. With its fragments, recover'd at Belgrade. 
Made English by Mr. Burnaby of the Middle-Temple, and another 
hand. London, for Samuel Briscoe, 1094. 8°. 


Wing P1881. 
BM; Haro, Cleveland Public, Clark. 


474 Plinii Secundi Historia Naturalis,/Variorum 
Notis 8 Vol. 


Gaius Plinus Secundus (A. D. 23/4—79). C. Plinii Secundi natu- 
ralis historie. Lugd. Batav., apud Hackios, 1669. 8 vol. 8°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Michigan. 


475 Parnell’s (Tho.) Poems 


Thomas Parnell (1679-1718). Poems on several occasions. . . . 
Published [with a dedication, in verse] by Mr. Pope. London, for 
B. Lintot, 1722. 8°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


476 Pomey Pantheon Mythicum, seu Fabu/-losa 
Deorum Historia 


Frangois Antoine Pomey (1618-1678). Pantheum mythicum, 
seu Fabulosa deorum, historia, hoc primo epitomes eruditionis 
volumine, breviter dilucidéque comprehensa. Editio quinta. Ultra- 
jecti, apud Guiljelmum van de Water, 1697. 12°. 


BM. 


477 Patin (Guy) Lettres Choises 3 Tom. 


Guy Patin (1602-1672). Lettres choisies. A Paris, chez Jean 
Petit, 1892. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM; Pennsyloania, LC, Newberry. 


478 Lettres nouvelles 2 Tom. 


Nouvelles lettres . . . tirées du cabinet de Mr. Charles Spon. 
A Amsterdam, chez Steenhouwer & Uytwerf, 1718. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM; Haro, LC. 
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479 Phillippes’s Mathematical Manual 


Henry Phillippes. A mathematical manual. London, by A. Clark, 
for W. Fisher, Е. Thomas, J. Northcot, and E. Harlock, 1677. 8°. 
[Included are tables printed in 1678.] 


Wing P2048A. 
Michigan. 


480 Platon Oeuvres avec des Remarques/2 Tomy. 


Plato (c. 429 — 847 B. C.). Les œuvres de Platon [the dialogues 
only] traduites en françois, avec des re ues ... [by А, Dacier.] 
À Paris, chez Jean Anisson, 1699. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM; NYP. 


481 Pedantius, Comoedia 
Pedantius. Comoedia, olim. Cantabrig. Acta in Coll Trin. Lon- 
dini, excudebat W. S., impensis Roberti Mylbourn, 1631. 12°. 
STC 19524. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


482 le Puits de la Verité, Nouvelle Gauloise 


Charles Rivière Dufresny (1654-1724). Le puits de la verité, 
nouvelle gauloise. Suivant la copie imprimée à Paris. A Amsterdam, 
chez Henry Desbordes, 1699. 12°. 


Acad. Lugduni Batavorum (Leyden); LC. 


488 Phædri Fabularum Æsopicarum Lib. V./Foliis 
deauratis. apd. Tonson 


Phaedrus (c. 15 B.C.— c. A. D. 50). Phedri . . . Fabularum 
JEsopiarum libri quinque. Londini, ex о сіпА Jacobi Tonson, & 
Johannis Watts, 1713. 12^. 

BM; Haro, LC. 


484 П Pastor Fido del Guarini con Fig. 


Giovanni Battista Guarini (1538-1612). Il pastor fido, tragi- 
comedia pastorale. In Amsterdam, nella stamperia del S. D. 
Elsevier. Et in Parigi si vende appresso Thomaso Jolly, 1678. 16°. 

BM; Boston Public. 


485 Poems on Blenheim vide Miscellaneous Poems 
See No. 418. 


486 Polexander vide History of &c;. 
See No. 308. 


487 Philippiques de Demosthene 
See No. 212. 


488 Philosophié de Gassendi 7 Tomy: 
See No. 272. 


Forma. Editio. 


12°. 


12°. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


489 Pharsale de Lucain 
See No. 345. 


490 Plays a Mad World my Masters &c;.; 
Sea No. 407(a). 


491 Merry Wives of Windsor &cr.] 
See No. 408. 





492 Pemberton’s View of Newton’s Philosophy 

Entry by the third hand. 

Henry Pemberton (1694-1771). A view of Sir Isaac Newton's 
philosophy. London, printed by S. Palmer, 1728. 4°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

A of this edition was listed under No. 1149 in the Ho: 
Castle ше, 1930. э 


498 Quintiliani Institut. Oratoriæ Apud/Rob. Ste- 
phanum 
Marcus Fabius Quintilianus (First century after Christ). M. Fabii 
tiliani oratoris eloquentissimi, institutionum — oratoriarum. 
Parisiis, ex officina Rob. Stephani typographi regii, 1542. 4°. 
BM; Illinois. 


A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1272 in Ње Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


494 Quevedo Oeuvres 2d. Tome, contenant/le VII. 
Visions 
Francisco Gomez de Quevedo Villegas (1580-1645). Les oeuvres. 


. .. Seconde partie. Contenante les sept visions. A Brusselles, chez 
Josse de Grieck, 1699. 12*. 


BM. 


495 —— Oeuvres 2 Tomes, avec Fig. 

Les œuvres. À Bruxelles, chez Joseph t'Serstevens, 1718. 
2 tom. 12°. 

Royal Library (The Hague). 


496 Quinte Curce de la Traduction de Vaugelas. 


Quintus Curtius Rufus (fl. A. D. 50). Quinte Curce, de la vie 
& des actions d'Alexandre le Grand. De la traduction de M. de 
Vaugelas. A Amsterdam, chez Henry Wetstein, 1696. 8°. 


BM. 


497 Quintus Curtius——- Foliis deauratis. apd Tonson 
ti Curtli Rufi de rebus gestis Alexandri Magni libri. [Ed. 
Michael Maittatre.] Londini, ex officinâ Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis 
Watts, 1716. 12^. 
BM; Harv, LC, Ohio Wesleyan, Hunt. 
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498 Quincy’s Dispensatory See Dispensatory 
See No. 213. 


499 Raii (Jo.) Historia Plantarum 2 Vol/Charta 
Majori 

John Ray (1627-1705). Historia plantarum, etc. Londini, typis 
Maries Clark, prostant apud Henricum Faithorne & Joannem Kersey, 
1686-1704. 3 tom. fol. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Michigan. 

Apparently Congreve had the first two volumes. 'These were 
listed under No. 1181 in the Hornby Castle Sale, 1980, as “fol. 
1686-8.” 


500 Rycaut’s (Sir Paul) Royal Commentaries/of 
Peru. Illustrated/wth. Sculptures 


Garcilasso de la Vega, el Inca (c. 1540-1618). The com- 
mentaries of Peru. . . . rendered into English, by Sir Paul Rycant. 
London, by Miles Flesher, for Jacob Tonson, 1688. fol 

Wing G217. 

Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

Congreve's was probably of the issue by Jacob Tonson, 
but it could have belonged to any one of the other three folio issues 
of 1688: Wing G214 (By Miles Flesher, for Richard Tonson) — 
Bodleian; Virginia; Wing G215 (By Miles Flesher, for Samuel 
Heyrick) — Cambridge; Yale, F Michigan; Wing G218 (By 
Miles Flesher, for Christopher W on) — BM; Harv, Chicago, 
Hunt. Copies of a 1688 folio edition were listed under Nos. 1199 
and 1223 in the Hornby Castle Sale, 1930. 


501 Rhodigini (Lud. Се!) Lectiones Antiquæ./ 
apd. Wecheli Heredes : 

Ludovicus Coelius Richerius (1450-1520). Ludovici Caelii 
Rhodigini lectionum antiquarum libri XXX . . . Postrema editio. 
[Frankfurt], apud heredes Andreae Wecheli Claudium Marnium & 
Joannem Aubrium, 1599, fol. 

BM; Harv, Library Company of Philadelphia (Ridgway Branch). 

Congreve's copy, with the signature "Wm. ыле; оп {һе 
title page, was item No. 850 in Catalogue No. 885 of Myers & Co., 
1941; item No. 423 in the Meyerstein Sale, Sotheby & Co., 
December 17, 1952. The book carries the bookplate of the Duke of 
Leeds and the ciled note: "bought at Hornby Castle," evidently 
in the sale of 1980. 


502 Rousseau (Mr. de) Oeuvres diverses/2 Tom. Ch. 
Maj. et Corio/Turcico undique deaurato 
Jean Baptiste Rousseau (1670-1741). Œuvres diverses de 


Mr. Rousseau. Nouvelle edition. A Londres, Jacob Tonson & Jean 
Watts, 1723. 2 tom. 4°. 


BM; Harv, LC, Clark. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 549 in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 
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Bibliotheca Gul;mi.Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
508 —— Oeuvres 


Les œuvres choisies du Sr. Rousseau, contenant ses odes, odes 
sacrées de l'edition de Soleure, & cantates. A Rotterdam, chez 
Fritsch & Bohm, 1719. 12°. 


BM. 


504 Regis (Pierre Silvain) Cours entier/de Phi- 
losophie. 8 Tom. 

Pierre Silvain Regis (1832-1707). Cours entier de philosophie, 
ou Systeme general selon les principes de M. Descartes. A Am- 
sterdam, aux dépens des Huguetan, 1601. 8 tom. 4°. 

BM; Yale, Princeton, Chicago. 


505 Rogers on ye 89 Articles of ye Ch. of Engd. 


Thomas Rogers (d. 1616). The faith, doctrine, and religion, 
professed, and protected in the realm of England . . . in thirty- 
nine articles. London, by John Field, to be sold by George Saw- 
bridge, 1661. 4°. 


Wing R1838. 
BM; Boston Public, Illinois, Wisconsin. 


506 Rabelais's Works 2 Vols. 


François Rabelais (1494?-1558). The whole works of F. Rabelais, 
M. D. London, for James Woodward, 1708. 2 vol. 8°. 


BM; Cleveland Public, Illinois. 


507 Roscommon's (Earl of.) Poems. L. Paper. 


Wentworth Dillon, Earl of Roscommon (1633?-1885). Poems. 
. . . To which is added, An essay on poetry, by the Earl of 
Mulgrave, now Duke of Buckingham. Together with poems by 
Mr. Richard Duke. London, for J. Tonson, 1717. 8°. 


BM; Haro, Folg, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 548 in the Leeds Sale, 1880. 


508 Rochester's (Earl of) Poems, With ye/Frag. of 
Valentinian 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester (1647-1680). Poems, &c. on 
several occasions: with Valentinian, a tragedy. [Third edition.] 
London, for Jacob Tonson, 1691. 8°. 
Wing В1756. 


Bodleian; Haro, Folg, Chicago, Hunt. 


509 Rapin’s Reflections on Aristotle’s Art of/Poetry 
Rene Rapin (1621-1687). Reflections on Aristotle’s treatise of 
poesie. London, by Т. N. for Н. Herringman, 1674. 8°. 
Wing R270. 
BM; Yale, NYP, Folg, Newberry. 
A translation by Thomas Rymer. 


Forma, Editio. 
12°, Rotterd.1719. 
4°, Amsterd 1691 
4°, London 1681 
8°. Lond.1708. 
8°. Ib.1717. 
8°. 1.1691. 
8°. Ib.1874. 
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510 —— Oeuvres diverses 2 Tomes 


Œuvres diverses . . . concernant les belles lettres. À Amsterdam, 
chez Abraham Wolfgang, 1686. 2 tom. 12°. 


BM; Washington State College. 





511 Regulating ye Silver Coin made easy 


{Samuel Pratt (1659?-1728)]. The regulating silver coin, made 
practicable and easie, to the government and subject. Humbly 
submitted to the consideration of both houses of Parllament. By 
a lover of his country. London, for Henry Bonwick, 1696. 8°. 

Wing P3184, 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Chicago, Hunt. 


512 Reignier (L'Abbe) sur le Premier/Livre d'Iliade 


François Séraphin, Abbé Regnier-Desmarais (1632-1713). Le 
premier livre de l'Iliade en vers françois. Avec une dissertation 
sur quelques endroits d’Homere. A Paris, chez Jean Anisson, 
1700. 8°. 


BN; LC. 


918 Roland l'Amoureux 2 Vol. avec Fig. 

Matheo Maria Boyardo, Conte di Scandiano (o. 1484-1494). 
Nouvelle traduction de Roland L'Amoureux. A Paris, chez Pierre 
Ribou, 1717. 2 tom. 12°. 

BN; Clark. 


514 Racine (Mr. de) Oeuvres 2 Tom. 

Jean Baptiste Racine (1639-1691). Œuvres. A Paris, chez 
Claude Barbin (or D. Thierry), 1697. 2 tom. 12°. 

BM; Haro. 


515 Religion of a Church of Engd. Woman 

Mary Astell (1668-1731). The Christian religion, as profess’d 
by a daughter of the Church of England. London, by S. H. for 
R. Wilkin, 1705. 8°. 

BM; Newberry. 


516 Retz (Card) Memoires 5 Tomes 


Jean François Paul de Gondi, Cardinal de Retz (1614-1679). 
Mémoires du cardinal de Retz, contenant ce qui s’est passé de plus 
remarquable en France, pendant les premieres années du regne 
de Louis XIV. Premiére partie. A Amsterdam, [no printer given,] 
1718. 5 tom. Small 8°. 

BN; Harv, NYP, Ohio State. 

À copy of this edition was listed under No. 1292 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1930. 


Forma. 


8*. 


8°. 


8°. 


12°. 


12° 


8°. 


12°. 
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Editio. Theca 
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517 —— Ditto Translated, 4 Vols. &/bound in Turky 
Leather 
Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz. ... To which are added some 
other pieces written by the Cardinal de Retz, or explanatory to these 
memoirs. Translated from the French [by P. Davall]. With notes. 
London, for Jacob Tonson, 1723. 4 vol. 12°. 


BM; Pennsyloania, LC, Oberlin. 


918 Raymond's Voyage through Italy 


John Raymond. An сва contayning а voyage, made through 
Italy, in the yeare 1646, 1647. London, Humphrey Moseley, 
1648, 12°. 

Wing R415. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

Congreve's copy (item No. 582 in the Leeds Sale, 1930), with 
Congreve's signature on the title page, is owned by Е. S. de Beer, 
Esq., of London. The unusual flourishes in the signature suggest 
an earl Раа іп Congreve’s Ше. Mr. de Beer has shown (Review 
of Englis Studies, VIII [1932], 74-77) that Congreve borrowed 
for his youthful novel Incognita descriptive passages from Raymond's 
Ttinerary. 


519 Religio Medici, wth: Annotations 


Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682). Religio medici. The fourth 
edition, corrected and amended. London, by E. Cotes for Andrew 
Crook, 1656, 8°. 

Wing B5172. 

BM; Harv, Folg, Illinois, Clark. 


520 la Religieuse Amoureuse, ou le Comte/de Clare 


Mme, de Tenain. La religieuse interessée et amoureuse, avec 
l'histoire du comte de Clare. Nouvelle galante. A Cologne, chez 
***. 1695, 12°. 


BM; Yale. 


521 Rowe's Lucan vide Lucan &c;.; 
See No. 343. 


522 Relation del'Invasion de L'Espagne p/les Maures 
See No, 302. 


523 Roman Antiquities See Kennet 
See No. 841. 


524 Rowe's Pythagoras 
See No. 365, 


525 Revolution de Repub. Romaine. 3 Tom. vide 
Vertot 
See No. 633. 


Forma. Editio. Theoa 


8°. 


12°. 


12°. 


12°. 


8°. 


12°. 


Lond.1723 


Tb.1648. 


~~ Со1.1695. 


Lond.1707. 


Paris 1719 
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526 de Portugal 
See No. 634. 


597 de Suede 
See No. 685. 


528 Histoire De:france En breqé/Par P: Daniel 

Entry by the second hand. 

Pére Gabriel Daniel (1640-1728). Abregé de l'histoire de 
France depuis l'etablissement de la monarchie françois e dans les 
Gaules. A Paris, chez Denys Mariette, Jean-Baptiste Delespine, 
Jean-Baptiste Coignard, 1728-24. 9 tom. Large 12°. 

BN; Library Company of Philadelphia (Ridgway Branch). 


529 Reynard the Fox 

Entry by the third hand. 

The most delectable history of Reynard the Fox. Newly cor- 
rected and purged, from all grossness in phrase and matter. London, 
by Т. Ilive, for Edward Brewster, 1701. 4°, black letter. 

BM; Harv, Princeton, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 587 of the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


530 Grounds of the Christian Religion 
Entry by the third hand. 
Anthony Collins (1676-1729). A discourse of the grounds and 
reasons of the Christian religion. In two parts. London, 1724. 8°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Newberry, California. 








581 Ramsay's Travels of Cyrus, 2 vol. unbound 

Entry by the third hand. 

Andrew Michael Ramsay (1686-1748). The travels of Cyrus. 
... To which is annex’d, A discourse upon the theology and 
mythology of the ancients. London, sold b T. Woodward and 
J. Peele, 1727. 2 vols. 8°. 

Bodleian; Yale, Newberry. 


532 Rolli’s Remarks on Voltaire's essay on Epic Poetry 
unbound 

Entry by the third hand. 

Paolo Antonio Rolli (1687-1765). Remarks upon M. Voltaire’s 
Essay on the epick poetry of the European nations. London, Tho. 
Edlin, 1728. 8°. 

BM. 


538 Strabonis Rerum Geograph. Libri XVIII./ex 
Recensione Casauboni 

Strabo (64/63 B.C.~A.D.21 at least). Strabonis rerum geo- 
ри libri ХУП. Isaacus Casaubonus recensuit. Lutetiæ 

arisiorum, typis regiis, 1620. fol. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Minnesota. 

A oe of this edition was listed under No. 1272 in the Homby 
Castle Sale, 1980. 


Forma. Editio. 
12*. Ib.1711 
12°. 15.695 
8°. Paris: 


4°. Lond.1701 


8° Lond.1724 
8° Ib.1727 
8° Ib.1728 


Fol. Paris 1820. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
934 Stow's Survey of London 


John Stow (152521605). The survey of London. . . . Begunne 
first by the paines and industry of John Stow, in the yeere 1598... 
now completely finished by the study and labour of A. M[unday], 
Н. Dlyson] and others, this present yeere 1638. London, Elizabeth 
Purslow, sold by Nicholas Bourne, 1633. fol. 


BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


Congreve's copy, with the signature “William Congreve” on 
the title page, was item No. 625 of the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


STC 28845. 


535 Spensers (Edmd.) Works 


Edmund Spenser (1552?--1599). The works of that famous 
English poet, Mr. Edmond Spenser. London, by Henry Hills for 
Jonathan Edwin, 1679. fol. 


Wing $4965. 
BM; Нато, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


586 —— Works, wth: ye Glossary./Pub. by Mr. 
Hughes, &/Adorn’d with Cuts. 6 Vols: 


The works of Mr. Edmund Spenser. . . . With a glossary explain- 
ing the old and obscure words. Publish'd by Mr. Hughes. London, 
for Jacob Tonson, 1715. 6 vol. 12°. 


BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 614 in the Leeds Sale, 1980, 
but listed as 8°. 


587 Stobæi Eclogarum Libri 2.Gr. Lat. cum/Interp. 
Canteri. apd Plantin 


Johannes Stobaeus (5th century). Joannis Stobæi eclogarum 
libri duo . . . interprete Gulielmo Cantero. Antverpiæ, ex officinà 
Christophori Plantini, 1575. fol. 


BM; Haro, Johns Hopkins, Newberry. 


588 —— Sententiæ ex Thesauris Græ-/-corum de- 
lectæ, in Lat. Sermo/-nem traductæ a Gesnero 
Sententiæ ex thesauris Græcorum delectæ . . . & in sermones sive 


locos communes digestae, nunc primum à Conrado Gesnero. Tiguri, 
excudebat Christoph. Froschoverus, 1548. fol. 


BM; Hare, LC. 


539 Scapulæ Lexicon Gr. Lat. Cum Meursii/Glossario 
contracto 
Joannes Seapula (4. 1579). Joan. Scapulæ lexicon Græco-Latinum 
. glossarium contractum. 2 pt. Lugduni, sumptibus Joannis 
Antoni Huguetan, & Maroi Antonii Ravaud, 1668. fol. 
BM; Amherst, LC. 


Forma. Editio. Theca 


Fol  Lond.1638 
Fol. 1b.1679. 
12°. Ib.1715. 
Fol  Antv.1575 
Fol Tigur 1548 


Fol  Lugd.1808 
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540 Suidæ Gr. Lat. Lexicon 2 Vol./Curâ Æmilii Porti 


Suidas, nunc primum integer Latinitate donatus . . . opera & 
studio Æmilii Porti. [Gr. and Lat.] Colonie Allobrogum, apud 
Petrum de la Rouiere, 1619. 2 tom. fol. [Уо]. II: Genevæ, 1630.] 


BM; Haro, Illinois. 


541 SHAKESPEARE's Works old Edit, 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616). Mr. William Shakespeares 
comedies, histories, & tragedies. Published according to the true 
originall copies. London, printed by Isaac Jaggard, and Ed. Blount, 
1623. fol. 

STC 22278. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

Congreve’s of Shakespeare’s first folio, with the signature 
“Will: Couper, on the contents page (and “Charles Killigrew” 
on the fly leaf), is now in the Library of the University of Leeds, 
on loan from the Duke of Leeds. 


542 ——— Ditto 6 Vols. Colla-/=ted & corrected by/ 
Mr. POPE. L. Papri 
The works of Shakespear. In six volumes. Collated and corrected 
the former editions, by Mr. Pope, London, J. Tonson, 1725 

(Vol. I), 1723 (Vols. I-VI). 6 vol. 4°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 590 in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 
Congreve's name appears in the printed list of subscribers. 


543 Ditto small paper in 12 vols by Mr Pope 

Entry by the third hand. 

Apparently this was a set bound specially for Congreve in twelve 
volumes instead of the regular six. A copy of this edition, described 
as “6 vols. in 12,” was listed under No. 1277 in the Homby Castle 
Sale, 1990, 


544 Ditto 9 Vols. wth Cuts/L. Paper 

The works of Mr. William Shakespear; in nine volumes. Adorn'd 
with cuts. Revis'd and corrected, with an account of the life and 
writings of the author. By N. Rowe, Esq. London, for Jacob Tonson, 
1708. 8°, 

Victoria and Albert; Folger, Pennsylvania. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 587 in the Leeds Sale, 1930, 
where it was described as “6 vol. in 9, first octavo edition, large 

per copy.” This was one of perhaps six copies, all on large paper, 
bend in nine instead of six volumes (see Н. L. Ford, S. eare, 
1700-1740, p. 9). The copy in the Leeds Sale, now in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, was almost certainly once in Congreve’s library. 


545 Collection of Poems in/Turky Leather 


A collection of poems, viz. I. Venus and Adonis. IL The rape of 
Lucrece, Ш. The passionate pilgrim. IV. Sonnets to sundry notes 
of musick, London, for Bernard Lintott [1709]. 8° (12° size). 


BM; Yale, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. ; 








Forma. 


Editio. 
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546 За. Vol vizt. Merry Wives/of Windsor &cr. 


Since no edition of Shakespeare printed before Congreve's death 
had a third volume Mi ages with the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
No. 546 is apparently the same as No. 408, a specially bound duo- 
decimo volume beginning with the Merry Wives. But it is still not 
“ү why a single specially bound volume should be called the 
“g » 





947 Sandy's Ovid 
See No. 428. 


548 Salmon's Dispensatory, see Dispensatory 
See No. 218. 


549 Stanhope's Charron vide Charron 
See No. 117. 


950 Smith's Cookery vide Court Cookery 
See No. 108. 


551 Shirley's Plays: or the Valiant Welchman./And 
also Carodoc ye Great 

This possibly consisted of Two plages, a quarto of 1657 (see 
Wing $3490, citing the Huth Catalogue), and The Valiant Welch- 
man. Or, The True Chronicle History of the Life and Valiant Deeds 
of Carodoc the Great. . . . Written by В. A. Gent. London, for 
William Gilbertson, 1868. 4°. 

Wing А3698. 

BM; Haro, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


552 Six New Plays 


James Shirley (1596-1686). Six new playes. . . . Never printed 
before. London, for Humphrey Robinson and Humphrey Moseley, 
1658. 8°. 


Wing 53486. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


558 Swift’s (Jonathan) Miscellanies in/ Prose & 
Verse/Large Paper 
Jonathan Swift (1667-1745) [and Alexander Pope (1688-1744)]. 
Miscellanies in prose and verse. London, for John Morphew, 
1711. 8°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 638 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


554 Tale of a Tub. with ye/Figures. 5th Edit. 
L. Papr. i 


Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). A tale of a tub. Written for the 
universal improvement of mankind. . . . The fifth edition. London, 
for John Nutt, 1710. 8°. 


BM; Haro, Princeton, Newberry, Hunt. 








Forma. Editio. 
12° 


Fol = 
4°, _ 1663 
8°. _ 1658. 


8°. Lond.1711. 


8°. Ib.1710. 
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555 Stanyan’s Grecian History Vol 1./Adorn'd wth: 
Cuts L. Papr. 
Temple Stanyan (d. 1752). The Grecian history. . . . Adorn’d 
with cuts. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1707. 8°, 


The second volume appeared in 1738, nine years after Congreve's 
dea 


BM. 


556 Account of Switzerland/Large Paper 


An account of Switzerland, Written in the year 1714. London, 
for Jacob Tonson, 1714. 8°. 


BM; LC, Texas, Newberry. 





557 Syphilis or a Poetical History of the/French 
Disease. Engd./by N. Tate 
Girolamo Fracastoro (1483-1533). Syphilis: or, A аша 
N 


history of the French disease . . . attempted in English by N[ahum] 
Tate. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1686. 8°. 


Wing F2049. 
BM; Yale, College of Physicians (Philadelphia), Lane (Stanford). 


558 Suckling's (Sir Jno.) Fragmenta aurea/Collec- 
tion of his Peices &cr.; 

Sir John Suckling (1609-1642). Fragmenta aurea. A collection 

of all the incomparable peeces written by Sir John Suckling and 


published by a friend to perpetuate his memory. Printed by his 
owne copies. London, for Humphrey Moseley, 1648. 8°. 


Wing 56127. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 680 (also a part of item 
No. 631) in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


559 Scaligeri (Jul. Cæs.) Poetices Libri VII 

Julius Cesar Scaliger (1484-1558). Poetices libri septem. 
[Heidelberg], apud Petrum Santandreanum, 1594. 8°. 

BN; Haro, Peabody Institute (Baltimore). 


560 Sollii Sidonii Apollinaris Opera, cum/Notis P. 
Colvii 


Caius Sollius Apollinaris Sidonius (430?—487?). Opera. . . . 
Petri Colvi Brugensis in Sidonium notas edi curavit. Parisiis, apud 
Ambrosium Drouart, 1598, 8°. 


Bodletan; Union Theological Seminary (New York). 


961 Sydenham (Tho.) Opera Universa 

Thomas Sydenham (1624-1689). Opera universa. Londini, typis 
J. Heptinstal, impensis Walteri Kettilby, 1705. 8°. 

BM; Yale. 


Forma. 
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8°. 
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562 English Works, Corrected/by Jno. Pechey 
The whole works of that excellent practical physician, Dr. 
Thomas Sydenham. . .. The fourth edition . . . by John Pechey, 
M. D. London, for R. Wellington, 1705. 8°. 
Royal College of Physicians (London); U. S. Surgeon General's 
Office, Goucher College. 





563 Sanctoriuss Medicina Statica, or/Aphorisms. 
Translated/by J. Quincy 
Sanctorius (1561-1636). Medicina statica: being the aphorisms 


of Sanctorius, translated into English. . . . By J. Quincy. London, for 
William Newton, 1712. 8°. 


BM; Yale, Library Company of Philadelphia (Ridgway Branch). 


564 Sol Britannicus, Regi consecratus/a Domino 
Ludovico de/Gand. 


Louis de Gand. Sol Britannicus regi consecratus. Londini, ex- 
cudebat J. Beale & S. Buckley, 1641; 8°. 


Wing С194, 
BM; Chicago, Clark. 


565 St Real Oeuvres Vide L’Abbe de St. Real/5 
Tomr. 
See No. 18. 


566 Shadwell’s Dramatick Works 4 Vols. 


Thomas Shadwell (1642?-1692). The dramatick works of 
TEE Shadwell, Esq. London, for J. Knapton and J. Tonson, 1720. 
4 vol. 12°. 


BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 584 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


567 Steele's (Sir Richd.) Rom.Eccles. History 

Sir Richard Steele (1672-1729). The Romish ecclesiastical 
history of late years. London, for J. Roberts, 1714. 8°. 

BM; Yole, LC, Michigan, Texas, Hunt. 

A copy of a 1715 edition has not been found. 


968 —— ‘Poetical Miscellanies. bound/in Turkey 
Leather 

Poetical miscellanies, consisting of original poems and trans- 
lations. By the best hands. Publish'd by Mr. Steele. London, for 
Jacob Tonson, 1714. 8°. 

Case 279. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 

Steele dedicated this Miscellany to Congreve. 


569 Scarron Romant Comique 

Paul Scarron (1616-1660). Le romant comique. À Leiden, 
chez Jean Sambix, 1655. 12°. 

Royal Library (The Hague). 

A copy of a Paris edition, 1655, has not been found. 


Forma. Editio. Thesoa 
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12°. 
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8°. 
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Forma. Editio. Theca 
570 —— Ditto 12?.  Amst.1605. 26 
Le romant comique. 8 pt. À Amsterdam, chez Pierre Mortier, 
1695. 12°. 


See also No. 569. 
BM; LC. 
571 —— Nouvelles Oeuvres Tragi-comiques /2 12°. Parls1665 26 
Тош. 
Les nouvelles oeuvres tragi-comiques. А. Paris, chez Jean Ribou, 
1665-79 (or, chez Jean Baptiste Loyson, 1665). 2 tom. 12°. 
BM; Harv. 


572 —— ’s Comical Works Translated by/Mr Tho. 8°. Lond1712 33 
Browne 
The whole comical works of Mon. Scarron. . . . Translated by 
Mr. Tho. Brown . . . and others. The third edition, revised and 
and corrected. London, for J. Nicholson, J. and B. Sprint, 
R. Parker, and Benj. Tooke, 1712. 8°. 


Bodleian; Yale, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 

578 's City Romance made Eng. 8°. 1b.1671. 38 

Antoine Furetière (1619-1688). Scarron’s city romance, made 
English. London, T. N. for H. Herringman, 1671, 8°. 

Wing S830. 

BM; Harv, Newberry, Hunt. 

This work, actually a translation of Furetiére’s Roman Bourgeois, 
was omitted from The Whole Comical Works of Mons. Scarron 
translated by Tho. Brown, with the following comment in the 
Preface to the second volume: “Some Persons may object, and ask, 
Why is not the City Romance here? To which we answer, It was 
none of his, but one father'd upon him, to make it sell." 


574 Shirley's (James) Six New Plays 8°. 1Ь.1653. 8 
See No. 552. 


575 Salignac (Monsr.) Evêque de Cambrai, Lettres/ 8°. Paris 1718. 18 
sur divers Sujets 
François de Salignac de la Mothe Fénelon, Archbishop of Cam- 
bray (1651-1715). Lettres sur divers sujets concernant la religion et 
la metaphysique. A Paris, chez Jacques Estienne, 1718, 12°. 
BM; Harv, Michigan. 


576 Dialogues sur l'Eloquence 8°. 1.1718. 18 


Dialogues sur l'eloquence en general, et sur celle de la chaire 
en particulier. A Paris, chez Florentin Delaulne (or, Jacques 
Estienne), 1718. 12°, 








BM; Harv, Clark. 
577 — Dialogues des Morts Ancient/et Modernes, 8°. 1.1718. 18 
2 Tomy.) 


Dialogues des morts anciens et modernes, avec quelque fables. 
Composez pour leducation d'un prince. A Paris, chez Florentin 
Delauine (or, J. Estienne), 1718. 2 tom. 12°. 

Southampton University, BN; Harv, LC. 
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578 Avantures de Telemaque, 2 Tom. 
Paris, F. Delaulne, 1717. 2 tom. 12°. 
BN; Harv, NYP, Clark. 
No copy of a 1718 Paris edition in 12° has been located. 





579 Scudery (Monsr.) Alaric ou Rome vaincu 


Georges de Scudéry (1601-1667). Alaric, ou Rome vaincuë 
Poëme heroique. A Paris, chez Augustin Courbé, 1655. 12°. 


BN; Yale, Folg, Newberry. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 574 in the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


580 la Source des Malheurs d’Angleterre 

La source des malheurs d'Angleterre, et de tous les maux, dont 
ce roiaume a été SEINS depuis le regne de Jacques I. & qui ont 
causé la perte de Charles I. & la desertion de Jacques IL. A Cologne, 
chez Pierre Marteau, 1689. Small 12°. 


Leeds, Biblioteca Marucelliana (Florence). 


‘581 Sannazarii Opera Latina 


Jacopo Sannazaro (1458-1530). Actli synceri Sannazaril ... 
Opera Latina omnia. Amstelaedami, apud Henricum Wetstenium, 
1689. 12°. 

BM; Нато, Princeton, Michigan. 


582 Sylvester's Parliament of Vertues Royal 


Joshua Sylvester, the Poet (1563-1618). The parliament of 
vertues royal. [London, H. Lownes, 1614.] 8°. 


STC 28581. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


583 Sallustii Opera in Usum Delph 


Gaius Sallustius Crispus (86 — c. 84 B. C.). London, typographica 
M. Matthews, 1715. 8°. 


Yale. 


984 —— quae exstant. — — apd. Tonson/Foliis 
deauratis 
Сай Sallustii Crispi quse extant. [ed. М, Maittaire.] Londini, ex 
officiná Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1718. 12°. 
BM; Harv, LC. <. 


585 —— Eadem — — apud Elzevir 
C. Sallustius Crispus, cum veterum historicorum fragmentis. [Ed. 


M. Z. Boxhorn.] Lugduni Batavorum, ex officina Elzeviriana, 1634. 
24°, 
BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Texas, Newberry. 


586 —— Eadem cum Catullo Tibullo &cr 


C. Sallustius Crispus cum veterum historicorum fragmentis, ed. 
nov. Amstelaedami, Janssonius, 1684, 24°. 


Pennsylvania. 


Forma. Editio. Theca 
12°. Ib.1718. 18 


12°. Ib.1655. 6 


24?  Col1689, 5 


Amst.1689. 5 


8°.  Lond.1716, 7 


12°. 1Ь.1718. 24 


24°, Lugd.Bat.1634 5 


24°, Amsterd.1684 5 
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587 Senece Epistole ex Recensione Lipsii./apud 24°. LugBeti638. 5 
Elzevir 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c. 4 B.C.— 65 A.D.). L. Annæi Se- 


песе philosophi. Tomus secunda. Inquo epistole, & quæstiones 
naturales. Lugdun. Batavor., ex offlcina Elseviriana, 1639. 24°. 


Glasgow, Royal кшш Une Hague); Harv, NYP, Princeton, 
University of Western O 


588 Secret History of Fuss Sie 8°. Lond 1712. 8 
See No. 810. 

589 Scribonius Largus 4* Patavii 1655 1 
Entry by the second hand. 


Scribonius Largus (c. A. D. 1-50). Scriboni largi compositiones 
medics. Patavii, Spis Pauli Frambotti bibliopolæ, 1655. 4°. 


BM; Haro, U.S. Surgeon General's Office, Virginia, North- 
western, 


590 Southerne’s Play, called Money the Mistress Lond.1726 


Entry by the third hand. 

Thomas Southern (1660-1746). Money the mistress. A play. 
London, for J. Tonson, 1726. 8°. 

BM; Haro, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


591 Shakespear’s Double falshood, by Theobalds Lon.1728 
Entry by the third hand. 
he I (1688-1744). Double по ог The = 

trest lovers. A play. . . . Written originall W. Shakespeare; an 

now revised and adapted to the stage by Xe Theobald London, by 

J. Watts, 1728. 8°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


592 Terentii Comœdiæ ... Ex Typogr. Regid Fol  Par.l642Z 16 
Publius Terentius Afer (195? —159 B.C.). Publii Terentii co- 

moediae. Parisiis, e typographia regia, 1642. fol. 
BM; Harv, Union College (Schenectady, №. Y.), Newberry. 
A copy of this edition was a part of item No. 675 in the Leeds 

Sale, 1980. 


593 —— Comeedise cum Variis Lectionibus./Charta 4°. Cantabr1701. 17 
Majori 
Publii Terentii Afri Comoediæ ad optimorum exemplarium fidem 
recensitae. Accesserunt variæ lectiones. Cantabrigiæ, typis academ- 
icis, impensis Jacobi Tonson, 1701. 4°. 
BM; Harv, Washington and Lee, Illinois. 
594 Comœædiæ. — — — — apd. Tonson/Foliis 12°. Lond1718 24 
deauratis 


Publii Terentii Carthaginiensis Afri Comoediæ sex. Londini, ex 
о опа Jacobi Tonson, & J. Watts, 1713. 12°. 


BM; Illinois. 
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` 595 Comedies Eng. by Sevl. Hands 


Terence’s Comedies: made English. With his life; and some 
remarks at the end. By several hands. London, for A. Swall and 
T. Childe, 1694. 8°. 


Wing T749. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

Congreves copy, with the signature “Will: Congreve" on the 
title page, is in the Library of the University of Tennessee. 


596 Thucydide Histoire, de la Traduction/du Sieur 
D'Ablancourt 
"Thucydides (c. 460 — 400 B. C.). L'histoire de Thucydide, de la 
рпеш du Poloponese; continuée par Xenophon. De la traduction 
N Гн Sr. d’Ablancourt. A Paris, chez Augustin Courbé, 
1662. fo 


BM; Ohio State. 


597 Tillotson’s (ABP) Works Publish’d by/Himself. 
4th. Edit. 

John Tillotson, Archbishop of Canterbury (1630-1694). The 
works . . . containing fifty-four sermons and discourses, . . . Being 
all that were published by his grace himself... . The fourth edition. 
London, for B. Aylmer and W. Rogers, 1704. fol 








Ca: в. | 
598 Sermons Vol. 1. Pub./in his Life-Time 
Six sermons. London, for B. Aylmer and W. Rogers, 1694. 8°. 
Wing T1288. 
BM; Harv. 


See also Wing T1254, 1260, and 1260B for other sermons by 
Tillotson appearing in 1694 but less likely to have been represented 
by Congreve's No. 598. 


599 —— Sermons Posthumous/14 Vols. Pub. by his/ 
Chaplain Ra. Barker 


[Sermons] . . . published from the оаа by Ralph Baker. 
London, for R. Chiswell, 1700-1704. 14 vo 
BM; Haro, Union Theological Seminary. 


600 Teatro delle Favole rapprasentative./Da Fla- 
minio Scala 


Flaminio Scala (fl. 1620). П teatro delle favole rappresentative. 
In Venetia, appresso Gio: Battista Pulciani, 1611. 4°. 


BM; NYP, LC (photostat). 


(To be continued) 


Forma. Editio. 
8*. 1.1694, 


FoL Paris 1662 


Fol  Lond.1704. 


8° Ib.1694. 


8°, 1.170 &c. 


4°, Ven.1611 


Theca 
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George Gissing, 1857-1903 
An Exhibition from the Berg Collection 
By Joan D. GORDAN 


PART IV concluded 


Charles Dickens: A Critical Study, London: Blackie, 1898. (The Victorian 
Era Series. ) 


At the end of December, 1896, Gissing received a letter from J. Holland Rose, an “old 
acquaintance at Owens,” who was organizing a series to sell at 2/6 and “to form a record of the 
movements and developments of the age” of Victoria. Rose proposed that Gissing do for 

e series a book on Charles Dickens. Since boyhood Gissing had been steeped in Dickens’ fiction, 
and he was thoroughly familiar with John Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens. The subject and the 
“change from fiction-grinding” appealed to Gissing. He hoped to get the study done before the 
summer holidays. 

His enforced rest at Budleigh Salterton in the winter of 1897 gave Gissing the perfect chance 
to reread “a good deal of Dickens” and in the summer he niet through a “careful reading of 
Forster’s Life... .” Meanwhile Rose had come to arrangements with Blackie and Son to publish 
“The Victorian Era Series,” and in September Gissing was careful to obtain an agreement from 
Blackie and to put the American rights into the hands of Colles. 

When Gissing went off to Italy toward the end of the month, he carried with him carefully 
worked up notes. On September 28, the day after he settled down in Siena, he went over his 
notes two days later “made a vigorous beginning.” Hampered by being away from his 
books, he yet managed to progress at a steady rate of two pages a day until the manuscript was 
completed on November 5. The next day it was despatched b registered mail to Colles. 

While Gissing was traveling through Calabria in early December, he received the typescript 
of his Dickens, corrected it in two days and sent it off to Colles. Proofs began to arrive on 
New Year's Day, 1898, and as Blackle was anxious to publish in the middle of February, Gissing 
corrected and sent them off rapidly. Then he was sent page proof from which to make an index, 
and this he mailed on January 18. A month later he received a copy of the book for himself and 
on February 22 four more copies. One copy he gave to a young American, Brian O'Donne, whom 
he had met in Siena while writing the book, and of whom he had seen more in Rome, Another 
copy, the one shown here, he sent to Bertz. 


Charles Dickens: A Critical Study. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1898. 


Six weeks after settling in Rome Gissing heard that Colles had sold the American rights of 
his study of Dickens to Dodd, Mead for £50. When Gissing found copies of the American 
edition waiting for him on his return to England in April, he thought the book so "beautifully 
done" that he immediately wrote to the American publishers. A copy of the Dodd, Mead edition 
is shown here. 

In Charles Dickens, which is generally considered one of the best books on its subject, Gissing 
made plain many things about his own work and his attitude toward fiction by analyzing the 
work of a master from whom he had learned so much. Both Dickens and Gissing were Victorians 
in time and both dealt with characters drawn from the same social classes, but the elder handled 
his material in the intellectual climate of the first thirty years of Victoria's reign and the younger 
in the last thirty. The intellectual changes that had taken place might be said to parallel the 
es can ain differences between the two novelists — between the optimist and the pessimist, 
Dickens, furthermore, had a great gift for comedy; Gissing, almost none. 

The study was dear to Gissing’s heart and he particularly enjoyed praise of it. Friends like 
Miss Collet wrote him m congratulation and so did critics like Justin McCarthy. H. G. Wells 
brought him an “excellent notice” by W. E. Henley in the Outlook. The editor, J. H. Rose, was 
so p that he asked Gissing to do a companion volume on Thackeray, which he had to 
refuse, In April, 1901, Blackie gave Gissing £50 “for all rights in my ‘Charles Dickens. " 
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The Immortal Dickens. London: Cecil Palmer, 1925. 


As a result of Charles Dickens: A Critical Study, Gissing acquired the reputation of being an 
pur on Dickens. In June, 1898, six months after the appearance of the book, he was aked 
by Methuen to write introductions for the individual volumes in an edition of Dickens. He 
referred the publisher to Colles for terms, and the agent seems to have obtained £10 for each 
preface. Between August, 1898, and October, 1900, Gissing wrote twelve introductions — for 
the Pickwick Papers, Sketches by Boz, Oliver Twist, Ni Nickleby, Martin Chuzzlewit, 
Dombey and Son, Barnaby Rudge, The Old Curiosity Shop, Bleak House, David Copperfield, the . 
Christmas Books and Master Humphrey's Clock. The first nine of these introductions seem to 
have been used between 1800 and 1901 for the nine volumes of the Rochester Edition of Dickens, 
which were all that Methuen brought out. The other prefaces have apparently disappeared. 

Magazines also asked Gissing for special articles on Dickens. The Northern Syndicate requested 
an article of “2500 words on Dickens's Houses & Haunts for £6.6,” which Gissing wrote at 
the end of January, 1901. In October, 1901, Literature approached him for an essay of some 
2000 words, “a ‘Personal View’ of Dickens.” This was one of the last things that he completed: 
on November 8, 1908, he sent Pinker for typing “my article for Literature — “Dickens in 
Mem ty » 

The Literature article and the nine prefaces to the Rochester Edition were gathered together in 
the volume shown here nearly a quarter century after Gissing's death. 


Autograph letter to James B. Pinker, dated Fourchambault, Niévre, France, 
October 18, 1901. 


His Charles Dickens and the introductions to the novels suggested to Chapman and Hall that 
they commission Gissing to prepare an abridgment of John Forster's Life of Charles Diekens, 
which they had published in three volumes in 1872-1874. At one point, it appears from the 
letter shown here, they ji cmt “а new life ..., based on Forster, with additional matter & 
notes, , . . ' " As Gissing felt such an undertaking would not be worth his time for much less than 
£500, it came to nothing. 

The abridgment, however, was carried through. Gissing worked by cutting up two copies of 
the three volume Forster and reassembling the sections he desired to b . The job, which made 
relatively little demand on his strength, was completed toward the end of January, 1902. Forster's 
Life of Dickens, Abridged and Revised by George Gissing, was published at 2/6 in October, 1902, 


John Northern Hilliard. The Author of “The Whirlpool." In the Book Buyer, 
Vol. хут, No. 1, February, 1898. 


There was much that was gratifying to Gissing in the increased interest in his work that 
followed upon Besant's paragraph of praise in the Author for January, 1895. In the next few years 
there were numerous articles and photographs of him in English and American n pers and 
magezines. Lionel Johnson wrote about him for the Daily Chronicle as did Wells for the Con- 
temporary Review. A professor at the University of Marburg lectured upon him. Who's Who for 
1897 carried his biography, and the daughter of a belted earl, Lady Dorothy Nevill, who wanted 
to know everybady, invited him to luncheon. The critic of Hardy’s and Meredith’s tufthunting 
declined. 

A more important result of all this notice was a wider interest in Gissing’s work on the part of 
publishers. He received overtures from Smith, Elder, Unwin, Methuen, Arrowsmith, John Lane, 
and Grant Richards. For several months in 1898 Richards flirted with the idea of buying for 
a lump sum and for a limited period all the rights in Gissing's future output. The flirtation came to 
nothing. 

Not all the publicity pleased Gissing. The article shown here he called “offensive.” The final 
“passage of puling (in first person) alleged to be written by me” was “an infamous forgery.” His 
ire was understandably aroused = having sentences like the following put into his mouth: “If 
my stories are pessimistic, it is only because my life is such. My environments were sordid, the 

eople were sordid, and my work is but a reflection of it all. . . . Ah, the toil for ‘weib und kind,’ 
К it fashions men’s lives! . . . I find my little happiness in the flelds in summer." When the 
Academy for March 5, 1898, copied most of the article, including the “passage of puling,” he 
wrote to the editors indignantly “repudiating the thing.” 

From the general collection. 
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Manuscript diary containing entries from March 27, 1895, through Novem- 
ber 8, 1902. 


Gissing was now spared the friction generated by Edith Gissing’s ce, but she was able 
to disturb him from a distance. While Mrs. Gissing was a boarder in her house, Miss Orme sent 
him accounts of her behavior that caused him “infinite worry from that vicious idiot.” Her 
“brutal insult & fury” forced Miss Orme in February, 1898, to arrange lodgings for her elsewhere. 
Miss Orme also recommended that Gissing obtain a legal separation, which he seems to have 
attempted unsuccessfully to do before returning to England in April. His wife’s conduct steadily 
grew worse: she disa for a long weekend; she attacked her landlady with a stick and was 
evicted; she threatened to give Gissing “all possible trouble” and demanded “a house of her own, 
both children, & legal separation.” Then on a surprise visit in September she brought Alfred to see 
his father, who was unable to say a word to the boy. Instead of making a scene, she seemed to 
agree that the “parting was ” Gissing noted in his diary, “So, this event I have so feared 
is over.” 

In the meantime Gissing was falling in love ane On June 28, 1898, he had received a “letter 
from a Frenchwoman, wanting to translate ‘New Grub Street? ” While he was staying with 
the H. G. Wellses, she had called on July 6 to repeat her request. Within a week he was making 
cuts in his novel to aid her translation. They corresponded. On July 26 she spent the day at his 
little house near Dorking to discuss her work, “A sweet and intelligent creature, this Mlle Fleury,” 
he recorded in his diary. 

Gabrielle Fleury, who came from a good family of Nevers in central France, was not quite 
thirty. Morley Roberts described her in The Private Life of Henry Maitland as “beautiful,” with 
a beautiful speaking voice, “a woman of high education and extreme Gallic intelligence.” She 
was also unconventional. Early in October she came over to England and spent a week at Gissing’s 
house, “We have decided,” he noted in his diary on October 15, “that our life together shall 
begin next spring.” All winter Gissing worried over the front they should present to the world, 
His letters to Morley Roberts, apparently his only English dant, are full of projects for 
obtaining evidence that would allow him to divorce Edith Gissing in England, for receiving a 
surreptitious American divorce, for facing the scandal with Gabrielle or for going through a 
“sham marriage" to protect her. 

It is doubtful that M. Fleury knew of the relationship at the time of his death in January, 1899, 
but Mme, Fleury, to whom Gissing was soon writing as “Maman,” accepted the situation. She 
accompanied her daughter to Rouen in May to meet Gissing. The diary is open to the entry for 
May 7 in which Gissing notes, “In the evening, our ceremony. Dear Maman’s emotion, & G's 
sweet dignity.” Whatever the ceremony consisted of, their relationship was to George Gissing 
and Gabrielle Fleury a true marriage. Until his death they lived together in the world as if they 
were man and wife, : 


The Crown of Life. London: Methuen, 1899. 


During the five weeks immediately preceding his meeting with Gabrielle Fleury, Gissing had 
been trying to write a play. The theater was proverbially a place for large rewards, and his need 
for money great. Once before, in March, 1884, he had hóped to make his fortune with a play. Now, 
on June 8, 1898, with “a possible plot" in mind, he found “the idea of making money by a play 
has grown upon me." Three days later he had ready his names, characters, "scheme of my 4 acts," 
and a tentative title, "The Golden Trust." After twice beginning the play, he destroyed his work 
on June 12 and "struck out a 8 act comedy — ‘Clare’s Engagement.’” He went back to “The 
Golden Trust" on June 15 and with a "desperate struggle" completed the first act in a week, Then 
the hope of becoming a playwright seems to have faded forever. 

On July 10, shortly after meeting Mlle Fleury he was "thinking about "The Crown of Life " 
He had written no fiction more extended than a short story since finishing The Town Traveller 
& year before. The attempts to make a satisfactory start with the new novel in July were failures. 
Gissing occupied himself with further critical work before making another "serious 
of The Crown of Life in October, At first the work went well, but all autumn he was plagued 
by eczema that gradually slowed down his writing and even prevented his sleeping. By January 9, 
1899, however, he had all but the last three chapters done. These he was writing while correcting 
the typescript. According to his diary, the story was completed on January 16 and the typescript 
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corrected two days later. Written during the first months of his new-found happiness with 
Gabrielle Fleury, the novel is a study of love, distinct from marriage, as the crown of life. 

Negotiations over the sale of the story seem to have сае some six months, for Gissing 
did not receive proof until mid-August. After reading proof, he declared, “My best book yet 
for style.” The novel, which was priced at 6/, was published in October. The author's copies 
reached him on October 20. The next day he sent off as presents — to Ibsen, to Tolstoi, and 
the copy shown here to his “old friend” Eduard Bertz. It was the first book published after 
his marriage. 


Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated 18 rue de Siam, Paris, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1900. 


Though Grant Richards’ rather flamboyant efforts to obtain a corner on all Gissing’s future 
productions had fallen through by midsummer, 1898, he began inquiring about the next book 
on September 6. By great good luck, Methuen, pleased with the sale of The Town Traveller, 
simultaneously made inquiries. Gissing saw his golden opportunity of playing Methuen off 
against Richards, First, he offered the latter for £25 an option on the entire copyright of the 
new novel for five years. Feeling perhaps that such manoeuvering required more skill than he 
pee he arranged on November 27 for James B. Pinker "to do the business of ‘The Crown 
of Life." 

The letter shown here attests Pinker's success. "For my last book," Gissing told Roberts, "he 

ot £300 from Methuen and £100 from Stokes.” Apparently Methuen and Richards resisted 
ing played off against each other. Negotiations seem to have dragged out into the summer of 
1899. The American sale was not effected without adventure, The typescript for F. A. Stokes was 
almost lost in the wreck of the liner Paris. It was recovered and early in July, 1899, sent off 
again — “slightly stained with sea-water.” 


Autograph letter to James B. Pinker, dated Villa des Roses, St. Honoré les 
Bains, Niévre, France, August 19, 1900. 


Though Gabrielle Gissing had inherited some money from her father, Gissing's financial burden 
was not lightened. He had himself and Gabrielle to support. Every quarter £10 had to be sent 
to Wakefield for Walter, who was soon to prove so oil that his aunts insisted that 
he be sent away to school. Edith Se demended £2 a week for herself and Alfred, and 
before long apparently Alfred was be oarded away from his mother. Algernon Gissing was 
always hard up and frequently asked his brother for small loans. Pinker was slow in selling 
the rights to The Crown of Life. Gissing felt he had to produce another volume quickly. 

He fell back upon a travel book which he had had in mind when he spent a month in November 
and December, 1897, in the toe of Italy. He had the title — By the Ionian Sea — when he boma 
writing, apparently on June 28, 1899. The first three chapters seem to have been completed in 
three days, the third no doubt speeded by the fact that he had on hand a manuscript entitled 
“At the Grave of Alaric,” which he had tried unsuccessfully to write at Taranto on November 23, 
1897, for the Daily Chronicle. On July 11, 1889, he was able to send Pinker the first nine chapters 
before leaving his new home in Pans for several weeks in Switzerland. In Trient, not far from 
Lake Geneva, he completed By the Ionian Sea on August 9 and sent the rest of his manuscript 
to Pinker. 

Though the agent had a fully corrected typescript before the end of August, he was not able 
to dispose of the book rapidly. Not until February 20, 1900, did Gissing hear that the Fortnightly 
Review had bought the serial rights for 120 guineas. Publication began in the May number 
and on June 1 Gissing accepted an offer of £130 from Chapman and Hall, publishers of the 
Fortnightly, for book copyright for seven years. The letter shown here was his cry of indignation 
when he understood two months later that he had disposed of the entire book rights. "Don't 
you think," he asked Pinker, "that this seems a very small sum, for America & Colonies as well 
as England?" 


By the Ionian Sea. Notes of a Ramble in Southern Italy. London: Chapman 


and Hall, 1901. 


The delay in the book publication of By the Ionian Sea can doubtless be laid to the illustrations, 
of which there are nine in color, full page, and numerous black and white sketches in the text. 
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In mid-June, 1900, the publishers asked a А suggestions for an artist. He suggested Forestier 
or McCormick, who had long ago asked to illustrate Eve’s Ransom, but nei received the 
commission. Chapman and Hall did not select an artist until January, 1901. He was Leo de 
Littrow, who worked from the sketches Gissing himself had made in Southern Italy. “They 
don’t seem to me very good,” Gissing recorded in his diary when Littrow’s oil sketches were 
sent him in mid-February, 1901, “but I dare say they will be pleasing in the book.” He seems to 
have spent nearly a month ing the proofs and deciding where the woodcuts were to be 
inserted in the text. When proof of the colored illustrations reached him early in April, he 
found them “very good.” Chapman and Hall ps his suggestion that the book be bound 
in olive green and used white instead. It was published at 16/ in June, 1901. The copy shown 
here was presented to W. H. Hudson “in gratitude for his friendship & admiration for his work.” 
Gissing recorded that the book was “brilliantly received,” but there was “not much sale... — 
the old story.” 


Autograph letter to James B. Pinker, dated 13 rue de Siam, Paris, March 18, 
1901. 


Gissing’s anxiety over money was so great that he wanted to have another large piece of work 
in hand as soon as possible after completing By the Ionian Sea, On September 29, 1899, he 
“began a new novel — name uncertain” and two days later started again, this time with a title, 
The Coming Man, This new beginning was accompanied by “great struggles.” On October 18 and 
16 he made fresh starts, and then put aside the novel to write a short story called “Tyrtoeus”[?] 
for a new weekly. 

When he iid through The Coming Man again in mid-November, he decided "to begin an 
entirely new book." As usual, he had to make a second beginning of the new book. Now he 
had a tentative title, Oracles. For ten days he wrote steadily, changing only the title to 
the Prophets. Then on November 28 he made another beginning and despite interruptions pushe 
Among the Prophets, a story about religious fads, through to a conclusion by early February, 
1900, “My novel is poor stuff, & I wish I could afford to destroy it,” he admitted in his diary, 
“— but I am sore pressed for money.” 

When Pinker saw Among the Prophets which was sent to him to have typed, he evidently did 
not like it either. He ta y suggested holding it over, and in л Gissing decided to 
take his advice. The letter shown here apparently reveals the ultimate fate of the story. “By the 
bye, will you please to burn the two typescripts of “Among the Prophets, ” he asked er. “It 
will relieve my mind if you tell me that they are destroyed. . . . " In a quarter century of writing 
Gissing had not learned how to avoid costly mistakes, 


Autograph letter to James B. Pinker, dated Villa des Roses, St. Honoré les 
Bains, Niévre, France, August 29, 1900. 


When Gissing went back to The Coming Man on May 28, 1900, nearly seven months after 
putting it aside, he made a new beginning. Next day he to begin again, but on May 80 he 
was doing "better work, I think, than I have done since ‘New Grub Street.’” For the next two 
months he produced steadily a page and a half or iid ES a day. Occasionally he became so 
“frightfully nervous” he was unable to work for a while. Yet on August 29 he completed the 
novel and sent the manuscript off to Pinker with the covering letter Towa here. 

Gissing’s nervousness is revealed in his anxiety that the manuscript might be lost in transit or 
destroyed while in the hands of the typist. In his penciled notations on the letter Pinker attempted 
to reassure him as to its safety. The typist may indeed have wished to destroy it, for the 116 
manuscript pages made 425 pagos in print, Yet Gissing had the typescript on September 8 and 
on September 17 mailed it back corrected to Pinker. 

It was the title of the novel that caused Gissing the test indecision. At first he was pleased 
with The Coming Man and worried that someone might use it before he could. He even asked 
Pinker “to paragraph the fact of my novel being in existence, & thus to establish claim to the 
ttle,” and Pinker had this done early in August in the Bookman. Then he became doubtful and 
in a letter of November 6 suggested other titles to Pinker: “A Man with a Future,” “Lashmar 
the Eloquent,” “A Man of Words,” “The Friend of Woman.” At the end of November he had 
decided upon “The Young Man Eloquent.” It was not until March 8, 1901, that in correcting 
the typescript for America he hit upon the final title, Our Friend the Charlatan. 


e 
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Our Friend the Charlatan. London: Chapman and Hall, 1901. 


In the letter of August 29, 1900, to Pinker shown in this exhibition, Gissing had voiced the 
hope that Our F the Charlatan could be serialized and that speedy publication could be 
arranged. Never serialized, this study of opportunism did not ap in book form for nearl 
nine months, At the beginning of January, 1901, Pinker had an offer of £150 from Henry Bolt 
for the American rights and at the end of the month an offer from Chapman and Hall of £850 
for rights for seven years. The English publisher wanted spring publication; the American did 
not and, when it was insisted upon, lowered his offer by a third Gissing wanted money quickly 
more than he wanted the extra £50. 

A corrected typescript of Our Friend the Charlatan went off to Holt on March 8 and the final 
corrected proof to Chapman and Hall a month later. Gissing was worried to hear that the English 
publi was having illustrations made, as he felt the book would be difficult to illustrate. 

er warned him in mid-April that he would not be pleased by the anid Launcelot Speed 
had done for the story. Gissing felt that “if they are not very good, pictures have no place in a 
novel.” Certainly the five illustrations that appear in Our Friend the Charlatan are poor. Yet 
rather than delay further the publication of the novel Gissing seems to have accepted them with 
only private complaint. The backs priced at 6/, appeared in May. As the author noted in his 
diary, it was well received but did not sell. By the end of the year Holt had sold only 1640 copies, 
which did not cover the author’s advance royalty. Yet the novel had at least improved Gissing’s 
financial position by some £400. 


Holograph receipt made out to James B. Pinker, dated February 16, 1901. 


Pinker arranged that Chapman and Hall were to pay Gissing half the sum agreed upon for 
Our Friend the Charlatan hen they received the manuscript. According to his diary, Gissin 
received Pinker's check for £157.10 on February 15, 1901. The receipt shown here is dated 
the next day. Pinker deducted his agent's commission of 10 per cent. 


Autograph letter to James B. Pinker, dated Villa des Roses, St. Honoré les 
Bains, Niévre, France, October 19, 1900. 


The idea for An Author at Grass, the book that followed Our Friend the Charlatan, had been 
long ready in Gissing’s imagination, and he was able to start writing after a rest of only two 
days. On September 1, 1900, he wrote "first draught of pref" The preface was, of course, 
immediately rewritten; he found the second attempt was "much better." All September and 
October, even while correcting the typescript of Our Friend, he added daily a half page, 
a page, sometimes a page and a half to An Author at Grass. The reduced output of words is an 
indication of the inroads of tuberculosis. Yet by October 11 he had completed the section headed 
"Autumn." He could record in his diary, "Have great faith in this little bookl" It has proved 
his most enduring work. 

With more than four-fifths of his manuscript completed he announced its existence to.Pinker 
in the letter shown here. He gave the title exactly as it was to appear in serial publication and 
described the book as "a miscellany, passages on the most various subjects, mingled with rem- 
iniscences of Grub Street, all su “ar be written by an author who, at the age of fifty, came 
in for a little fortune, & into the peace of country life.” The dream that had found 
humorous utterance a dozen years before in “The Humble Aspiration of G. G., Novelist” was 
here given full and serious expression. The similarity of theme is unconsciously revealed by the 
repetition of a Latin clause as a motto on the manuscript of the light verses and the title page 
of the published novel: “Hoc erat in votis.” 

Four days after writing this letter Gissing completed An Author at Grass. “In style, it is better 
than anything I have yet done,” he informed Pinker and echoed the statement in his diary. He 
was naturally eager to have the novel shown to “one or two of the best periodicals” and later 

blished “as a volume.” The manusenpt went to Pinker on October 25, and early in November 

issing had a typescript back for revision. 


An Author at Grass. Extracts from the Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. 
Edited by George Gissing. In the Fortnightly Review, No. ccccxxv, New 
Series, May 1, 1902. 

Gissing was able to tinker many months with the typescript of An Author at Grass before his 
agent could dispose of any of the rights. Not until берш, 1901, did he have the text in 
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“final form.” He sent the additional manuscript to be and asked to have back the pt 
in Pinker's possession so that the new material could be incorporated. On October 6 he was 
able to send Pinker "two complete MSS. [typescripts?] ... лу For the press.” He was extremely 
worried over the fate of the bose he had almost given up hope of serlalization and urged that 
it be published in book form “next пшрш later.” 

Two weeks later, Gissing was delighted to hear that the Fortnightly Review, which had 
ublished By the Ionian Sea, would offer £150 for An Author at Grass. He insisted that the 
Ereface” be printed even in the serialization; otherwise the whole would suffer “loss of human : 
interest, & even of intelligibility.” For a while Chapman and Hall seem to have toyed with 
publishing the papers in book form, too, offering a 20 per cent royalty for English rights, with 
an advance of £100, Though Gissing was satisfied, the publishers apparently lost interest around 

New Year’s, 1902. 

The serialization of An Author at Grass kept Gissing in a state of constant nervousness. He 
could not find out whether the Fortnightly was goin to publish the papers successively or at 
times appropriate to their seasonal headings. He was ppointed that publication of the 
“Preface” and “Spring” did not begin with the April, 1902, number instead of the May number 
shown here. He was anxious when proof for the various sections did not reach him in time, He 
was afraid that there would be long postponements and even that the review would not complete 
publication. Publishing them at irre intervals, the Fortnightly fitted the apers to the 
seasons; “Summer” appeared in August and “Autumn” in November, 1902, and Winter" in 
February, 1908. 

From the general collection. 


Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated 42 rue du Quai, Ciboure, St. Jean 
de Luz, France, May 7, 1902. 


The first letter of congratulation which Gissing received after An Author at Grass began to 
appear in the Fortnightly Review was from Morley Roberts. He was so pleased that he noted its 
arrival in his diary and sent Roberts the appreciative letter shown here. The book had been in 
his mind “for a good ten years," he declared, and had taken two years of writing. "Why, of 
course the solitary friend is you,” he told Roberts. “Good old Bertz is mentioned, later on.” 

Then the tone of Gissing's letter darkens: 


Why, it is just because the world is "inexplicable", that I feel my interest in it & its 
future grow less & less. I am a little oppressed by "the burden of the mystery"; not 
seldom I think with deep content of — the time when speculation will be at an end. 
But my delight in the beauty of the visible world, & my enjoyment of the great 
things of literature, grow stronger. My one desire now is to utter this passion — yet 
the result of one's attempts is rather a poor culmination for Life. 


Of all his books none shows so much as An Author at Grass this "delight in the beauty of the 
visible world," this "enjoyment of the great things of literature." 


The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. Westminster: Archibald Constable, 
1903 


By the middle of June, 1902, Gissing was pressing Pinker to "try to get a decent publisher to 
accept the volume, before long." Shortly after, d Constable offered a 20 per cent royalty, 
with an advance of £100. Cissing was vastly relieved and wrote Pinker on june 25, "These 
terms are quite as good as one could expect." For book publication he decided to drop the serial 
title as "too suggestive of facetiousness" and to use the title proposed by Constable, T'he Private 
d le of Henry Ryecroft. For consistency's sake Gissing would have liked to have the book 
still presented as edited by him, since he insisted upon retaining the "Preface." But the publisher 
dropped the convention. Constable seems to have set up type from “a corrected set of Fortnightly 
sheets," and it was published in January, 1908, at 6/ the copy. 

Writing to Pinker on January 26, 1908, from St. Jean de Luz, where he had gone to live on 
account of his lungs, Gissing arranged to have six copies sent directly to him. He also asked that 
Constable send out a dozen copies “with the author’s compliments” and at his expense, He 
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enclosed the list shown here of the recipients, among whom were such old friends as Meredith, 
Gosse, Frederic Haxrison, Wells, Hudson, Clodd and Miss Orme, as well as members of the 
family. None of them realized it would be the last book published m Gissing's lifetime. 

Beside the list are layed two presentation copies. One was Hudson's, bearing in the 
recipient's hand the note “W. H. H. from G. G.” The other was Eduard Bertz's, inscribed by 
"his old & affectionate friend, George Gissing. January 30, 1908." It must have been one of 
the six copies sent to St. Jean de Luz. 


Autograph letter to James B. Pinker, dated Villa Lannes, Ciboure, St. Jean 
de Luz, April 4, 1908. 


Gissing was careful to follow the fortunes of The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. It is not 
hard to imagine the satisfaction with which he concluded the letter shown here by the off-hand 
remark, “The 34 edition seems to hang fire." No other book of his had ever reached such 
popularity in two months. 

The letter also reveals how astutely Gissing watched over the possibilities of the book. Was 
Constable, he asked Pinker, going to publish it in his Colonial Library? Could Unwin be persuaded 
to take it for his Contsientl Series? Who was the American publisher? The American publisher 
was E. P. Dutton, and a copy of the first American edition is open beside this letter. 


Autograph letter to James B. Pinker, dated 13 rue de Siam, Paris, April 6, 
1901. 


Despite the decline in his health Gissing attempted to maintain the steady program of writing 
that he had been accustomed to in the past. Three days after completing An Author at Grass, 
he began "to think over the next novel." It was presumably the historical novel that had so long 
teased his imagination, the story about the Roman world that he loved so much. All his life he 
had been an avid reader of Roman history, and in the winter of 1897, while he was nursing his 
health in Devon immediately after his separation from Edith Cm he had read systematically 
on "the Ostrogothic rule in Italy. In the 1'* vol. of Gregorovius," he recorded in his diary for 
June 2, 1897, "I got hold of a good idea for a historical novel, & worked it out." On his visit to 
Italy in 1897-98 he carefully studied the topography of Rome and other Italian cities with his 
novel in mind and made a special pilgrimage to Monte Cassino. And he never ceased reading 
for background material, even “the economic conditions of 6 cent.” 

A Vanquished Roman was the title of the novel which Gissing began in Paris on Christmas Day, 
1900, the first Christmas he had ever worked. “A sort of despair drives me on,” he remarked, and 
he persevered through the usual rebeginnings to keep up a half page to a page and a half a day. 
He was too ill to write much in January, 1901, and to do more desultory work in February 
and March. Yet at the beginning of April he had "written about a third" and felt it safe in the 
letter shown here to inform Pinker about his “story (or romance) of the 6“ Century; I call it 
‘The Vanquished Roman’. . . . The epoch abounds in interest; it comes just at the end of the 
ancient world, & at the beginning of the Middle Ages... . The book will be full of colour & 
movement — war, monkery, violent ambitions, loves &c.” 


Veranilda. A Romance. London: Archibald Constable, 1905. 


The rapid worsening of his health after April, 1901, seems to have forced Gissing to put aside 
work as laborious as an historical novel. A Vanquished Roman was apparently dropped when 
he went to England late in the spring of 1901 and had to go into a sanatorium. When he was 
able to try fiction again, he dealt with the contempo scene in Will Warburton. It was four 
months atter he finished Will Warburton before he Gould summon sufficient energy to attempt 
heavy work. "I am at last Mixes d the sixth century story," he wrote Pinker on July 10, 1908. 
At the end of the month he was calling on Morley Roberts to find out for him about “the procedure 
in the execution of wills under the Roman Empire. . . . It is not the laws of testation that I am 
in doubt about — simply the procedure after death of testator.” Though the story made pores 
in the summer, it was not rapid enough for Gissing. One of his last comments on the to 
Roberts was a cry of despair in a letter of November 1: “If I don't finish my book by the end of 
the year, sheer pauperdom comes upon me." 

Gissing did not quite finish A Vanquished Roman. It was published after his death with a 
foreword by his old friend Frederic Harrison. The novel appeared in October, 1904, under the 
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title of Veranilda, Archibald Constable, the publisher priced the book at 6/ and put opposite the 
title page an advertisement for the fifth edition of Henry Ryecroft. But Gissing had no further 
concern with shillings and popularity. 


Morley Roberts. Autograph letter to [James B. Pinker] dated Author’s Club 
[London] January 1, 1904. 


Before Gissing’s death, Pinker арро had already made arrangements for Ње publication 
of À Vanquished Roman. Since the novel was five chapters short of saa ra Gabrielle 
Gissing was afraid the contract might become void. She enlisted the help of Morley Roberts, 
who sent Pinker the letter of inquiry shown here. 

The foreword to Veranilda occasioned a quarrel which lasted many years in the Gissing circle. 
Without consulting Miss Collet, one of the executors of Gissing’s will, the Gissing family 
requested H, G. Wells to write the preface, Wells circulated his essay among all those who he 
thought might have a comment to make, though he did not send it to Miss Collet. The essay 
received favorable and unfavorable criticism, and the Gissings came to the conclusion that it 
would not do, When she heard the family doubts, Miss Collet, in her capacity as executor, 
refused to allow it to be published with Veranilda on the legitimate grounds that Wells was 
entitled to hold bus opinions of Gissing but not to attach them as a tail to Gissing’s own kite. 

Wells published his preface as an independent article in the Monthly Review for August, 1904, 
— and harbored a grudge for years. As late as 1912 he was disparaging Gabrielle Gissing in 
surly fashion and ridiculing Morley Roberts’ Private Life of Henry Maitland. 


Autograph postcard to James B. Pinker, dated Villa Lannes, Ciboure, 
St. Jean de Luz, March 14, 1908. 


After the disquieting turn for the worse in his health in the spring and summer of 1901, 
Gissing attempted for a while no fiction more exacting than a few short stories, But the gnawin 
need of money and the fear that he would lose his small public unless he soon published a nove 
added their fevers to that of tuberculosis. The situation called for a novel with a hght touch 
that might prove popular. At the beginning of May, 1902, when he had just moved to St. Jean 
de Luz, he was “fretting with impatience to get settled & at work upon something substantial.” 
He was “furiously impatient to get to serious work” in the middle of June; the сора was “all 
ready to my sid: ; his finances demanded that he "have a book finished by the end of the year.” 
It was an ambition not to be realized. 

When he began the novel on July 10, he had in mind the title Will Warburton for his pleasant 
romance of rewarded virtue. The first chapter was finished in four days, and work proceeded 
at the invalid's rate of half a page or a page a day. He was asking Pinker at the end su for 
material on the “grocery trade” in preparation for setting his hero up as a grocer in hans 
‚ By mid-October he had done fifty manuscript pages, only to find that he had to begin again. He 
was hoping at the start of the new year to finish the story in the spring. The postcard shown 
here indicates that he was right in his estimate. The manuscript was mailed to Pinker on 
March 14, 1903. 


Will Warburton. A Romance of Real Life. London: Archibald Constable, 
1905. 


The typescript of Will Warburton began coming in to Gissing early in April, and by the end 
of the month he had returned it to Pinker corrected. Worn out by disease and haunted by the 
threat of penury, he begged his agent to arrange serialization of the story. At the end of May, 1908, 
he was urging Pinker to take his tme — as much as a “month or two" — about book publication 
so long as there was ку рашъа serializing.” 

Gissing did not live to see Will Warburton in print. It was the second of his manuscripts to be 
published posthumously. It did not appear until June, 1905. The price was six shillings, and 
again the publisher was Constable, 


The House of Cobwebs, and Other Stories. London: Archibald Constable, 
1906. 


Gissing continued to write short stories until the final months of his life. Though he never 
achieved a large rate of pay, he found a ready market for what he wrote and was able to rely on 
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picking up much-needed extra money from this source. In March, 1902, he was offered 4 guineas 
a 1000 words by a syndicate for as many stories as he could turn out. 

М of his stories are still buried in the files of magazines. But Constable brought out in 1908 
the collection of fifteen shown here. The title story was completed in March, 1900, and published 
in the Argosy. The editor of The House of Cobwebs was Thomas Seccombe, who contributed 
“The Work of George Gissing: An Introductory Survey,” and later wrote the account of Gissing’s 
life in the Dictionary of National Biography. 


A Victim of Circumstances, and Other Stories. London: Constable, 1927. 


More than twenty years later Constable published another collection, shown here. The volume 
of fifteen short stories was edited by сш) son, Alfred, who added a “Preface.” The title 
story was written in November, 1891, and published in Blaekwood's Magazine. 


Autograph letter to H. G. Wells, dated 18 rue de Siam, Paris, June 6, 1902. 


Gissing’s friendship for Pinker and his dependence upon the agent’s judgment and adroitness 
in selling his work grew with the years. No one else eh ever been so successful in obtaining the 
last possible penny for Gissing. Pinker also did his best in the difficult and unsuccessful search 
for a publisher to purchase the rights to the already published novels that were in Lawrence 
and Bullen’s hands. 

In the letter shown here Gissing inquired of Wells what could explain the fact that Pinker 
had not recently been signing any of the business letters that came from his office, Gissing 
wondered whether he was “back from America or not — whether he is ill, or dead.” Wells must 
have remonstrated with Pinker, for the latter wrote at once. Gissing, who was on the point of 
pn Hay for good, answered on June 15: “How I should have liked to see you before going 
to the South!” 


Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated East Anglian Sanatorium, Nay- 
land, ШОК, June 28, 1901. 


Though Gissing hoped that his long rest in Devon in the winter of 1897 had arrested the 
“congestion” of his “weak” right lung, he was doomed to disappointment, That October in Siena 
he noticed for the first time “an unmistakable stain of blood on my handkerchief.” The diary 
carries the record of how easily and frequently he took cold. After a serious illness in Southern 
Italy in November, 1897, involving “a good deal of congestion of that old enemy, the right lung,” 
he tried to resign himself to the life of a middle-aged invalid.” He investigated “a new remedy 
for tuberculosis — called Cressotal,” which Bertz had written him about. 

On his return to England, in June, 1898, shortly before he met Gabrielle Fleury, he was given 
a thorough medical examination. The diagnosis was “a little decided phthisis of right lung, a 

ood deal of emphysema [gas in the cell tissue], & a little eczema on the arms.” Of all his ailments 

e eczema gave him the greatest trouble. It 1nterrupted his sleep, and he lost weight from dietary 
attempts to cure it. After he married Gabrielle in May, 1899, and settled on the Continent, he 
felt happy and well enough for a much more active social life than he had ever had before, and 
this may have been too great a drain on his Apu da P 

The winter of 1901 was one long bout of influenza. When he consulted two doctors in Paris 
in Ei they prescribed injections and a higher altitude. While the Gissings were on a visit to 
England in May, Dr. Pye-Smith took such a grave view of Gissing’s condition that he recom- 
mended a sanatorium. As the letter shown here reveals, Gissing went to Dr. Walker’s in Suffolk. 
He stayed till August taking the “open air cure.” 


Gabrielle Gissing. Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated Pension Larréa, 
Ciboure, St. Jean de Luz [France] December 9, 1904. 


The “open air cure” was of no avail. Neither was the higher altitude of St. Honoré les Bains 
nor the invigorating air of the pine forest and sea at Arcachon and St. Jean de Luz In the 
sanatorium at Arcachon Gissing had been especially unhappy because Gabrielle had not been 
allowed to be with him, At St. Jean de Luz they set up hou epig in April, 1902, and she 
devoted herself with all her affection to nursing him and making as happy as possible. At 
least he had the illusion of “feeling vast improvement of health.” 

The letter shown here, written after Gissing’s death, p> the atmosphere of mingled happiness 
and heartache in which the couple lived. Gabrielle recollect “the last years of this tragically 
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dreary life . . . the last two years especially — when the weight of the misery of his existence 
seemed to have really lifted up, at last, & let him breathe freely, when his gloomy fits & depressed 
moods were gone for good, & I no longer saw their shadows upon his forehead. . . . You should 
have seen his face during his last illness, simply on receiving a letter from Italy, from Siena! All 
his memories of the country came of a sudden, he forgot all about his ppg & the gravity of 
his condition & began to plan a new visit to that beloved country as soon as he could make the 


journey.” 


Gabrielle Gissing. Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated Pension Larréa, 
Ciboure, St. Jean de Luz [France] January 17, 1904. 


At the time of his death Gissing was living in the Pyrenees at Ispoure near St. Jean Pied de Port. 
Shortly before Christmas, 1908, he was taken ill with bro: pneumonia, and his heart was 
affected. Gabrielle Gissing, who had been through so many similar climaxes, did not tmmediately 
recognize the gravity of this one. At nearly the last moment she sent for Wells and the English 
Chaplain at St. Jean de Luz. The Rev. Theodore Cooper came up on Christmas Éve and wired 
for his own physician, Dr. Malpas of Biarritz. On Christmas Day Dr. Malpas and Wells arrived 
by the same train. Dr. Malpas felt that though there was some hope, Gissing might die at any 
instant. Mr. Cooper spoke to him for the last time on Christmas night. "My friend, you are 

oing home," the Serpan told the dying man, who replied, “God’s will be done.” He lived 
tives days longer. Morley Roberts was sent for, too late to see his friend alive. On the twenty- 
sixth Wells was allowed to see him. The next day an English nurse, Miss E. Robertson Bayman, 
arrived from St. Jean de Luz. On the twenty-eighth Gissing died. Roberts and Wells followed 
him to his grave in the English cemetery in St. Jean de Luz. 

In the letter shown here Gabrielle Gissing attempted to explain to Roberts the confusion 
that led to the delay in his being sent for. She discussed Gissing’s final and “frightful delirium,” 
when “he recited prayers, & talked of supernatural world, & cried out he had visions of hell & 
devils, etc.” At first she and Wells had attributed this to the conversation of the Reverend Mr. 
Cooper. Then she believed it to be the result of Gissing’s reading in church mk for Veranilda. 
"In his terrible last night he talked too of Popes & cardinals, Rome, etc. mingled with gothic 
names & latin, which showed that his mind was still occupied with his work." Gabrielle Gissing 
carefully emphasized that he did not die of tuberculosis but of “a miocardite, consecutive to a 
broncho-pueumonia.” 


The Church Times, Vol. 11, No. 2187, January 8, 1904. 


Gabrielle Gissing had sent for the Reverend Mr. Cooper to give her husband the comfort of 
an English face and an English voice in his last moments, The only recorded conversation on 
religion between the two men is their last brief exchange of words on Christmas night. Mr. Cooper, 
however, suggested in a communication to the London Church Times that there had been a 
death-bed conversion. In the issue for January 8, 1904, under the heading “In Memoriam. 
George Robert Gissing,” appeared the following statement: 


Although certain journals have laid great emphasis upon the hopelessness of his 
religious outlook, and have not hesitated even to brand him as the “Apostle of 
Pessimism,” yet, in reality, his was a mind always groping towards the light, and 
longing to find it. This longing, we are glad to record, was at length satisfled, and 
George Gissing, after much uncertainty and lack of assurance, died at last in the 
fear,of God’s Holy Name, and with the comfort and strength of the Catholic Faith. 


From the general collection. 


E. Robertson Bayman. Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated St. Jean 
de Luz, France, January 14, 1904. 

The notice in the Church Times so angered Morley Roberts that he wrote at once for 
particulars to the English nurse who had been with Gissing on his last day. In the reply shown 
here Miss Bayman hinted at “the fear, horror, & awfullness [sic]" of her patient's delirium and 
gives a clear and reasonable account of what she had learned of the last week of Gissing’s life. 

he could definitely say that no conversion had taken place after she commenced duty. 
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Miss Bayman ended ber account with a note of sympathy for Roberts drawn from long 
experience with death and grief. “I shall not forget in a hurry,” she wrote, “my first meeting 
with you in that room, or your ession. I often find it easier to witness a womans tears to a 
mans deep grief, & your “Well good bye old chap’ spoke volumes.” 


Morley Roberts. Manuscript draft of a letter to the Church Times. 


Though Gabrielle Gissing was inclined to take a forgiving view of the Reverend Mr. Cooper 
as a “poor good man” who was “well-meaning,” Morley Roberts vented his indignation in the 
letter to the Church Times shown here, He the clergyman’s claims 2 “calumny” and stated 
that Gissing “accepted none of the do formulated in the creeds & articles of the Church 
of England . . . he considered it impossible that any church's definition of the indefinable cd have 
any significance for any intelligent man.” Roberts insisted that as Gissing was delirious when 
Mr. Cooper saw him, no “change in his theological standpoint can reasonably be inferred from 
any words which he may have been induced to speak in a condition, in which, according to the 
law of every civilized country, he wd have been incompetent to sign a codicil to his will” 

This letter was written before Roberts had heard from Miss Bayman, for a somewhat stronger 
version of it appeared in the correspondence columns of the Church Times for January 15, 1904. 
In the issue for January 29, the Church Times declared that Roberts had misquoted the original 
\death notice, and that the editors had “made inquiries in more than one direction, and... are 
quite satisfied that Mr. Morley Roberts has spoken with an imperfect knowledge of the facts, 
and that we have nothing to retract.” 

The controversy was allowed to lapse. Roberts had made the mistake of charging that the 
Church Times had claumed that Gissing had died “ ‘in communion with the Church of England.” 
xod the suggestion had been made, and the ecclesiastics held to the letter rather than the spirit 
of their claim. 


Gabrielle Gissing. Autograph letter to Morley Roberts, dated 6 rue des 
Ursulines, Paris, June 19, no year. . 

Gabrielle Gissing did not soon get over her grief for her husband. She was in every sense a 
widow, and all her letters in the Berg Collection are signed Gabrielle Gissing as if she had been 
Gissing's legal wife. She kept up an affectionete correspondence with his friends Miss Collet 
and Morley Roberts, In the letter shown here, which from internal evidence appears to have 
been written in 1911, more than seven years after Gissing's death, she revealed the lasting 
quality of her sorrow. She described to Roberts her three attempts to kill herself. "I long for 
rest, rest, to forget everything & feel nothing. .. . " 


News of the Month 


GIFTS 


Mn. SrANHOPE B. Ficre has recently given the Library fifteen printed volumes 
of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, two Italian manuscripts and a collec- 
tion of about sixty mounted printers' marks. Among the printed books is a 
copy of Erasmus' Paraphrasis in Evangelium secundum Joannem, printed by 
Froben in Basel in 1523; a three-volume collection of legal tracts by Barthol- 
omaeus Cepolla, Lyon, 1585; and a Lyon, 1558, edition of Suetonius’ XII 
Caesares. There are two well-known emblem books in the gift: Joachim Cam- 
erarius’ Symbolorum . . . Centuria Una, Nuremberg [1593] and Diego de 
Saavedra Fajardo's Idea de un Principe Politico Christiano, Valencia, 1656. 
An eighteenth century Sommario delle Vite de gl Imperatori Romani (Ven- 
ice, 1718) is illustrated with woodcut portraits of the emperors. Engraved 
portraits by Arnoldus van Westerhout illustrate Nicolo Galeotti’s Retrati de’ 
Prepositi Generali della Compagnia di Gies, published in Rome in 1748. Mr. 
Ficke's copy contains three additional portraits dated 1751-1758. 

The two Italian manuscripts are separated by slightly more than two cen- 
turies and by distinct difference in subject matters. The earlier one, signed 
by the compiler and officially approved by authorities at Venice in 1548, 
begins Capituli delli ordini . . . della sacrosancta madre chiesa et privilegii 
della seraphica religione di San Francesco . . . ; its fourteen pages of italic 
script on vellum are pleasing to the eye. The later manuscript, a paper one 
done at Rome in 1763, by or for Angelo Capelli, is called Breve Compendio 
d'Operazioni Geometriche and seems to be a student's exercise book or 
teacher's manual. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, DECEMBER 1954 


DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1954, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 92,304. They consulted 
234,641 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 267,324. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 918,703. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 89,112 vol- 
umes and 6,831 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received as 
gifts 2,398 volumes, 2,723 pamphlets, 369 maps and 8 prints. 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR DECEMBER, 1954 — concluded 


HOME USE HOME USE 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 




















TOTAL ADULT 
MANHATTAN, continued 
Jackson Square see ibo был UAR nn 18,727 11,938 
Macomb’s Bridge _ z^ UR «at! ps боже сше 
Muhlenberg ~ =- = ~ ~ č = >= 13,094 10,985 
Music Library EDITED ^P. 5,809 5,809 
Nathan Straus -~ — 2 a _ 2 . 2,709 1,299 
96th Street m) cm. A ue) evum. or E 18,130 10,851 
115th Street _ Ss) edt, exe fast, rem 9,780 2,550 
125th Street ~ 2 2 č 2 . . . 1,168 455 
Ottendorfer . = 2 . . = č 7,409 6,939 
Riverside . . . . . = >- 17,399 18,246 
St Agnes -- no m SE cux m. ЛЫ Ux 26,744 21,306 
Seward Park n.o _ . . . . a 14,159 7,802 
67th Street RE TE 9,078 6,180 
Teachers’ Library Sd ax. Sey. Ze eo Se 3,080 8,080 
Tompkins Square _ - . č = . . 20,899 12,967 
Washington 4 Heights: LN Жо, шия 10,384 7,145 
Webster . ~ DA aia эш E 9,609 7,058 
Yorkville „ RE 16,465 12,629 
Extension Service EL cmo x. à 4,494 2,330 
SUBTOTALS zu Cm huh. cut. cA 492,232 369,284 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1. . . .~ . . 11,630 1,912 
Great Kills. -~ . . _ - >= 6,961 8,815 
Huguenot Park . - — = . - =- 456 169 
New Do. - - -. -. - - - 4,316 2,226 
Port Richmond ~ . . a a . >- 7,821 4,044 
Princes Bay . . - č = - - -= 490 805 
St. George - =- =- - č = č = - >- 12,864 9,409 
South Beach ~ è = =- ~ ~ - >- 1,499 579 
Stapleton . „ - _ č = — 4,742 8,056 
Todt: Hill шош. m He ox 1,838 
Tottenville m^ es Ae” бы. a 8,864 1,809 
West New Brighton Ee Ge i чы xu tus 5,309 2,836 
Extension Service c AX ыз “шу 0m 150 150 
SunTOTALS = oe ча» ARS cd 60,940 80,905 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Library for the Blind - e 9,890 9,023 
Municipal Archives and Record Center. Sina REN 
Municipal Reference - 2 = - - 3,888 8,888 
Picture Collection * . -2 _ . . >- 38,309 36,309 
Schomburg Collection ~- . . - - Wer PN 
SUBTOTALS medio Mie Seb mac сук 13,278 18,011 
GRAND TOTALS 2 `a . . . 918,703 611,668 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — ume De- 


cember, 1954  . - Xx m 5,393,805 3,815,163 


* Not included in total. + Branch closed. 
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The King and the Kingship 
An Annotated Bibliography of Studies in the 
English Language from 1933 to 1953 oo. 


By Joux Воскікү 


INTRODUCTION 


Е all the social institutions ever invented by man, one of the most - >. 
powerful and long-lived has been the so-called “divine kingship.” Its ~:~ 
origins are still to a large extent shrouded in mystery, but are not entirely 
unknown. Many scholars place its beginnings in South or Southeast Asia, 
and it is certain that man had already reached a high degree of civilization 
when he adopted the kingship as a religious and governmental mode of com- 
munity organization. “. . . . By the time man had developed the divine king- 
ship he had ceased to be primitive." * In a recent paper Lord Raglan has 
even suggested that “the cult of the divine king was the first world religion” 
and that “it profoundly influenced later religions.” + 
Even today the idea that the king is a divine person, or the son or deputy 
of a god or goddess, has remained part of the fabric of ideas in the great 
traditionalist states of Southeast Asia, in Japan and the Pacific, and in Negro 
Africa. In the Western world, the concept of the king as a divine deputy of 
a god has been modified or forgotten, but it is still implicit in the coronation 
ceremony in England and in those churches which maintain a sacramental 
system and a hierarchical mode of organization. These last two examples 


* Private communication from Lord Raglan, February 2, 1054. 


t Lord Raglan. Recent developments in the study of kingship ritual. An address to Section Н, 
The British Association, Belfast meeting, September, 1952. 
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represent the remaining vestiges of traditional kingship — as distinct from 
constitutional monarchy — in the Western world. 

The influence of the kingship has been almost as widespread and as ancient 
as its history. Scholars — particularly Hocart — have shown that the royal 
ideology has had a marked effect upon the form and content of such diverse 
social phenomena as manners, morals, architecture, mythology and litera- 
ture, ritual and religion, law and government, fashions and social classes. 

The following list of titles is meant only as a brief survey of a very large 
literature, and includes only those in the English language published in the 
period from 1983 to 1958. Major books and papers on the subject are appear- 
ing quite regularly in many European and Asiatic languages. It is to be hoped 
that eventually someone may undertake a definitive bibliography of the 
kingship from the time when it first came under active scientific study by 
Frazer and others in the early years of the twentieth century. 


* * * 


THE LIST 


Kingship — General 


Салрр, Cyri Joun. Ideas of divine rule in the ancient East. (The Schweich 
Lectures of the British Academy on Biblical Archaeology, 1945.) London, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. 101 p. 


A summary and comparative review of the ideas of the ancient Near East in regard to the life 
and meaning of the gods, the purposes of kingshtp and of the magical and religious practices 
common among the people. 


Hocanr, Автнок Maurice. Kings and councillors, an essay in the comparative 
anatomy of human society. Cairo, Barbey, 1936. 306 p. 


An elaborate analysis of the influence of ritual on human institutions. Consideration is given to 
the kingship, king's officials, the development of society, government, law, war, architecture and 
social phenomena such as vulgarization and specialization. 


RacLaN, Frrzroy RICHARD SOMERSET, 4TH BARON. Death and rebirth, a study 
in comparative religion. London, Watts, 1945. 106 p. 


Suggests "that man D and familiar beliefs about the nature of the future life are 
derived directly or y from the cult of the Divine King." 


—— The origins of religion. London, Watts, 1949. ( Thinker's Library, no. 
192.) 183 p. 


ae the origins of religion to a well-organized group of communal rites, chiefly the divine 
gship. 
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—— Recent developments in the study of kingship ritual. An address to 
Section H of the British Association, Belfast meeting, September 9, 1952. 


Lord wee reviews the ritual patterns developed by Hocart, Hooke and Haring and then 
analysizes the recent work in kingship by Irstam, Patai and Eliade. The conclusion he reaches is 
that “the cult of the divine king was the first world religion, that it has profoundly influenced 
later religions, and that like them it originated in some one place" which he believes was in Asia. 


Kingship — African 


Evans-Prrromarr, Epwarp Evan. The divine kingship of the Shilluk of the 
Nilotic Sudan. (The Frazer Lecture, 1948.) Cambridge, The University 
Press, 1948. 40 p. 


Extensive analysis of the kingship of the Shilluk tribe, with details on its social structure, 
theory of kingship, election, investiture, succession and regicide. The curious north-south division 
of the country and its influence on the social institutions of the Shilluk make this an especially 
interesting form of the kingship. 


GLUCKMAN, Max. The Lozi. In: Seven Tribes of British Central Africa. 
Edited by Elizabeth Colson and Max Gluckman. Published on behalf of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, Northern Rhodesia. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. 


Elaborate examination of the social structure of the Lozi tribe, Barotse Plain, Northwest 
Rhodesia, with emphasis on the interrelationship of land, society and government. Kingship, 
as the chief political institution, receives detailed treatment. 


HaprigLD, Percivar. Traits of divine kingship in Africa. London, Watts, 
1949, 184 p. 
A general review of the traits of African kingship, with emphasis on Africa’s debt to Egypt. 


InsrAM, Tor. The king of Ganda, studies in the institutions of sacral king- 
ship in Africa. (Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, new series, Publica- 
tion no. 8.) Stockholm, Ethnographical Museum of Sweden, 1944. 203 p. 


Detailed investigation of the kingship of Ganda, with many quotations from sources. Simi- 
larities to other African kingships are pointed out. Useful maps of African kingship elements. 


Kingship — Asiatic 
Wa es, Horace GEOFFREY Quarrrox. The mountain of God, a study in early 
religion and kingship. London, Quaritch, 1958. 174 p. 
The movement of sacred architectural forms and the kingship from Mesopotamia into Southeast 
Asia. The author is chiefly interested in the culture changes Ый g by the spread of the Older 
esp 


Megalithic in China, India, Southeast Asia and the Indies, ecially as these changes 
affected the Khmer empire. 


Soorm, WaLram Epwanp. The hall of light, a study of early Chinese king- 
ship. Edited by his daughter, Lady Hosie, and G. F. Hudson. New York. 
Philosophical Library, 1952. 289 p. 

A beautifully written work, of deep scholarship and with genuine traditional outlook. A 
thorough examination of the institution of the Ming T'ang and its relationship to the development 


of Chinese kingship and its influence on the formation of Chinese government, religion and 
science, 
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Kingship — Associated Institutions 


Danreti1, Mary. The State concept of Imerina, compared with the theories 
found in certain Scandinavian and Chinese texts. In: Folk-Lore, v. 61, 1950, 


p. 186-202. 
Compares the geomancy of Madagascar, Iceland, Scandinavia and China, especially the 
activities of the Mada ‘Maker of Days’ and the ritual orientation of the king’s council, 


the Malagasy town and the Chinese palace. 


Dexpes, С. №. The Labyrinth. In: The Labyrinth, further studies in the rela- 
tion between myth and ritual in the ancient world. London, Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, 1935, p. 3-42. S. Н. Hooke, editor. 

The development of the labyrinth: in Egypt in the king’s tomb and temple; its meaning in the 
myth and ritual of Egypt, Crete and Greece; its relation to the beginning of Greek drama and its 
spread and degradation in Europe. 


Hocart, Artaur Maurice. Caste, a comparative study; with a foreword 
by Lord Raglan. London, Methuen, 1950. 157 p. 


A comparison of the various forms of the caste system in India, the Pacific andthe Mediter- 
ranean areas as a social organization for securing prosperity for the community through ritual. 


Kingship and Christianity 
Нооке, SAMUEL Henry. The Myth and ritual pattern in Jewish and Christian 
apocalyptic. In: The Labyrinth, further studies in the relation between myth 
and ritual in the ancient world. London, Society for promoting Christian 
knowledge, 1935, p. 218-238. S. H. Hooke, editor. 


According to Hooke, there is a relation between the attitude implied in the myth and ritual 
pattern and the outlook of apocalyptic literature, for both show dependence upon the king as a 
savior, the reproduction of earthly ritual order in heaven and the cyclic view of time; related 
symbols a in the ritual pattern and apocalyptic; the “conception of the dying and rising god, 
banished from Jewish thought, had survived in the mystery religions and becomes the due of 
the whole drama in Christian Apocalyptic.” 


James, E»wiN Ouver. The Sources of Christian ritual and its relation to the 
culture pattern of the ancient East. In: The Labyrinth, further studies in the 
relation between myth and ritual in the ancient world. London, Society for 
promoting Christian knowledge, 1935, p. 237-260. S. H. Hooke, editor. 

james ns that "if the ritual e of the life of к Кїпр ав е ое of the pros- 
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was not essentially changed.” 
Kingship — Egyptian 

BLACKMAN, AyLwarp Maney. Myth and ritual in ancient Egypt. In: Myth 
and ritual; essays on the myth and ritual pattern of the Hebrews in relation 
to the culture pattern of the ancient East. London, Oxford University Press, 
1988, р. 15-39. S. Н. Hooke, editor. 


In Egypt the myth and ritual pattern of the ancient East was modified by local beliefs in which 
the object of worship was Osiris or some equated figure of him and the officiant (the king) was 
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identified with Horus, his son. Blackman states that “in Egypt the place of the resurrected dead 
god of the original ‘pattern’ was filled by the reigning king, Horus.” 


Kingship — Hebraic 


Canney, Maurice ARTHUR. Ancient conceptions of kingship. In: Oriental 
studies in honour of Cursetji Erachji Pavry, edited by J. D. C. Pavry. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1938, p. 63-75. 


A short summary of the ideas of ancient Near Eastern peoples regarding the origin and im- 
portance of kingship in their national lives. Emphasis is placed upon the prophetical opposition 
to the Hebrew kings. 


Јонмѕом, Асввет Ropway. The Role of the king in the Jerusalem cultus. In: 
The Labyrinth, further studies in the relation between myth and ritual in 
the ancient world. London, Society for promoting Christian knowledge, 
1985, p. 78-111. S. Н. Hooke, editor. 


The Feast of Tabernacles, as New Year festival, meant the yearly revival of the social unit as 
shown in a ritual drama which hailed Jahweh's triumph over chaos with the Davidic king, as son 
or servant of Jahweb, as chief actor. Salvation was the right relation of the people to Jahweh and 
He proved His devotion by delivering them from death, symbolized by the rebirth of the king 
each year. 


Paral, RAPHAEL. Biblical and Rabbinical data to the “Culture Pattern.” In: 
Semitic studies in memory of Immanuel Low, Publications of the Alexander 
Kohut Memorial Foundation. Budapest, 1947, p. 189-201. 


Rabbinical and Old Testament evidence provides further light upon the problem of the 
existence of the Near Eastern culture pattern, as established by Hooke and his associates, among 
the ancient Hebrews. 


— Hebrew installation rites, a contribution to the study of ancient Near 
Eastern-African culture contact. In: Hebrew Union College Annual, v. 20, 
1947, p. 143-995. 


Analyses the relationship between the Hebrew installation rites and the sacred kingship of 
Africa, with attention to the coronation of Saul and similar ceremonies in Negro Africa. 


— Man and temple in ancient Jewish myth and ritual. London, Nelson, 
1947. 227 p. 


The myths and rituals centered in the Second Temple at Jerusalem are examined, with atten- 
tion to the development of Messianic ideas within the framework of the Hebrew kingship. 


Kingship — Iconography 


Dxxpzs, C. №. The double-headed god. In: Folk-Lore, v. 48, 1985, p. 194- 
243. 

Identides the double-headed god with the masked king-god who, as actual or symbolical 
victim, played the chief role in Near East rebirth rituals. Traced from beginnings in Sumer 


through the double-headed figures of Hercules and Zeus-Dionysus in the Aegean and Greece 
and of Janus in Italy to end in medieval witchcraft. 
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Kingship — Iconography, continued 

L'OnawcE, Hans PETER. Apotheosis in ancient portraiture. (Instituttet for 
sammenlignende kulturforskning, Series B, v. 44.) Oslo, H. Aschehoug, 


1947. 156 p. 


The iconography of the heavenward-gazing ruler of the ancient East from the time of 
Alexander to the late Roman Empire is examined. The transformation of these portrait types in 
Christianity and the application of their characteristics to medieval saints and rulers are also noted. 


—— Studies on the iconography of cosmic kingship in the ancient world. 
(Instituttet for sammenlignende kulturforskning, Series A, v. 28.) Oslo, 
H. Aschehoug, 1953. 205 p. 


Profusely illustrated, this monograph examines the persistence of cosmic ideas associated with 
ancient kingship mostly in the Near East, such as cosmic cities, halls, thrones, shields and 
gestures, The gradual amalgamation of these ideas in the figure of Christ is also pointed out. 


Kingship — Ireland 


Daron, Myzes. The taboos of the kings of Ireland. In: Royal Irish Academy 
(Dublin) Proceedings, v. 54 Section C, no. 1, May, 1951. 36 p. 


Text and translation, with analysis, of an ancient Irish tract in De and poetry setting forth 
the prescriptions and por under which the kings of Ireland were supposed to live. Some 
comment is given to the relation of the tract with the ideas of kingship taboos, 


Kingship — Medieval 


ScHRAMM, Percy Ernst. A se) of the English coronation. Translated 
by L. G. W. Legg. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937. 283 p. 


A broad review of the English coronation with emphasis on its development during the medieval 
eriod. The synthesis of Teutonic, Christian and Norman-French elements into a specifically 
nglish form of coronation and kingship are sketched in detail. Ecclesiastical and monarchical 

politics which contributed to the growth of the ideas of medieval kingship are also reviewed. 


Kingship — Near East 


ENGNELL, Ivan. Studies in divine kingship in the ancient Near East. Uppsala, 
Almquist and Wiksells, 1948. 249 p. | 
Extensive exposition of the royal ideology in the Near East. Treats of the Egyptian, Sumero- 


Accadian, Hittite and West Semitic kingships with large use of linguistic sources, especially for 
the Ras Shamra texts. Important bibliography to 1948. 


Ен, Tuomas. Some aspects of yo in the Sumerian city and kingdom 
of Ur. In: Bulletin of the John Ry Library, Manchester, v. 34, 1951, 
p. 37-48. 


- Presents evidence for the contention that the kings of the Third Dynasty circa 2070-1950 B. C., 
did not engage in specifically priestly activities, nor were they regarded as divine. 


FRANKFORT, Henri. Kingship and the gods, a study of ancient Near Eastern 
religion as the integration of society and nature. Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. 444 p. 

À general review and analysis of the kingship and its meaning in Egypt, Mesopotamia and 
among the Hebrews. 
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Нооке, SaMuEL Henry. The myth and ritual pattern of the ancient East. 
In: Myth and ritual; essays on the myth and ritual pattern of the Hebrews 
in relation to the culture pattern of the ancient East. London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1983, p. 1-14. 


Defines the use of the terms ‘myth’ and ‘ritual’ in the essays of this volume, describes the spread 
of culture patterns, the motifs of the annual festival centered about the king, and the influence of 
these ideas on the Hebrews. 


McEwan, C. W. The oriental origin of Hellenistic kingship. (Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago. Studies in ancient oriental civilization, 
18.) Chicago, 1984. 34 p. 


Wwencren, Ско. The king and the tree of life in ancient Near Eastern 
religion. (King and Saviour IV.) In: Uppsala universitets arsskrift, 1951, 
Part 4, p. 1-80. 


Part 4 of Widengren’s continuing study “King and Saviour” deals with “the intimate relation 
between on the one hand the Tree of Life and the Water of Life and on the other hand between 
the Tree of Life and the sacral king in his capacity of priest and magician.” Elucidation of the 
iconographic and linguistic implications of the subject in Mesopotamia and Israel. 


Kingship — Pacific Area 


Hanc, Doucias Спверт. The position of the ruler in Japan: a comparison 
with certain Polynesian data with reference to Hocart’s hypothesis of divine 
kingship. In: Proceedings of the Sixth Pacific Science Congress of the Pacific 
Science Association, Berkeley, University of California Press, 1940, v. 4, 
p. 1-16. 


A criticism of Hocart’s theories, specifically that of the coronation ceremony, which attempts 
to show that they are not applicable in parts of Polynesia and in Japan. 


Kingship and Witchcraft 


Murray, МАБСАВЕТ ALICE. The god of the witches. 2nd ed. London, Samp- 
son Low, Marston, 1953. 214 p. 

From earliest times witchcraft was connected with the divine kingship. It preserved essential 
elements of the kingship and carried them forward even when it led a precarious existence, 
persecuted and despised by the official religions of Europe throughout the Middle Ages. 


Giacomo Pucani 
A Check List of Works by and about the Composer 


Ву SAMuEL J. Marino 
Indiana State Teachers College Library, Terre Haute 


Му 


IACOMO Puccini was born in 1858 and died in 1924. The time now 
(s. proper for a gathering of material by and about this artistically 
elusive character. For although Puccini's popularity is indeed still evident, 
there is doubt in certain minds as to the merits of his products as true works 
of art and as to whether the continued performance of Puccini operas is 
assured. The titles of the writings about him, their comparatively small 
number, and the type of periodical in which many of the articles appear may 
give some clue as to the distance Puccini will go. Yet a valid conclusion as 
to the enduring quality of Puccini's operas cannot be drawn until an opera 
composer of the same soul and mind of a Bellini, a Rossini or a Verdi arises to 
challenge Puccini’s right to the boards. 

No effort has been made in this check list to establish editions and revisions 
of the Puccini works. This will be a separate study. The present bibliography 
is divided: general works about Puccini (books and periodicals), the works 
about each individual opera, followed by lists (1) of other works of Puccini 
examined (2) of works attributed to Puccini, to which is appended a list 
primarily of references to the Alien Property Custodian's plan to sell the 
rights of Puccini's operas to the Shuberts. 

Operas are available as indicated; only English language editions have 
been listed whenever these are in print. Orchestral material is available on 
rental from G. Ricordi & Co., 1270 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, 
New York. 

The compiler is grateful to Miss Mildred Simmons who initiated this 
project as a term paper in the Library School of Louisiana State University, 
to Richard G. Appel of the Boston Public Library, and to Boris Goldovsky, 
another hospitable Bostonian. 

This research was assisted by the Grant-in-Aid Program of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. 
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Abbreviations of location of unique or rare items (at end of entries) 


BG m = = Boris Goldovsky 

Cty 3 v Е Yale University 

DLC = .-  - Library of Congress 

MB = = = Boston Public Library 

MIU - =-  . University of Michigan 

MoS _ 2 zs St. Louis Public Library 

NN - .-  . The New York Public Library 

ж * * 
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news, 6:n.4:12-18, 10 November 1941. 


Jacon, Naomi, AND JAMES R. ROBERTSON. 
Opera in Italy. London, Hutchinson, 1948. 
Turandot, p. 178-181. 

portrait as Turandot. Musical 


Jenrrza, Mania, 
courier, 98:11, 11 November 1926. 
Also in Vogue, 68:79, 15 December 1926. 
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KALISCH, ALFRED. 
Turandot. The Sackbut, 6:n.11:301-804, 
June 1926. 


Kiew, Jons W. 
Puccini’s greatest work. Musical opinion, T1: 
897-398, 1948. 


Koroniw, InviNc. 
Uncomplete Turandot. Satu review of 
literature, 88:n.16:26-27, 22 April 1950. 


Tue Last of Puccinÿs “First Nights.” Literary 
digest, 91:29, 11 December 1926. 


Review of Turandot opening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; also round-up of other critics’ reviews, 


LxssoNA, MICHELE. 
Turandot di Giacomo Puccini. Rivista mu- 
sicale italiana, 38:230—947, 1998. 


MARCONI, UMBERTO. 

Turandot de G. Puccini (sua primeira repre- 
sentaçäo), Revista brasileira de música, 0:89— 
98, 1939. 


Manni, R. В. 
La Turandot di Giacomo Puccini. Firenze, 
Monsalvato, 1942. 66 p. (Guide musicali, 8.) 


MELTZER, CHARLES HENRY. 
The tale of Turandot. Outlook, 144:431—433, 
1 December 1928. 


NEWMAN, ERNEST. 

More stories of famous operas. New York, 
Knopf, 1943. 

Turandot, p. 3-28. 


Procipa, SAVERIO. 
Turandot nel teatro di Puccini. Nuova anto- 
logia, 825:180-188, 16 maggio 1926. 


Pucciny’s last opera. Literary digest, 89:28, 15 
May 1928. 


Rovsser, RAYMOND. 
Completion of Turandot. Musical leader, 50: 
n.17:856-857, 22 October 1925. 


SAUNDERS, WILLIAM. 
Turandot. The Sackbut, 10:n.12:336-388, 
July 1980. 


SERAFIN, TULLIO. 
The story of Turandot, Puccini’s umous 
opera. Musician, 31:n.12:18, December 1998. 


In TRIONFALE successo di Turandot. Musica 
Форе, 8:n.5:141—142, May 1926. 
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Operas, continued 


Torannor; criticism. Deutsche Rundschau, 
209:317-818, December 1926. 


Turanvor (notizie illustrative). Milano, Be- 
stetti, 1945. 58 p. 


TunANDor. Introduzione biografica e critica e 


prefazione Renzo Bossi. Milano, ERTA. , 


1932. 31 p. 


Tonawpor; scenes. Ilustrated London news, 
168:820-821, 1 May 1926; 170:1049, 11 June 
1927. 


VERONA, ITALY. ANFITEATRO ROMANO pI VE- 
RONA. Stagione lirica estate 1928. Dal 28 luglio 
al 19 agosto. Turandot di G. Puccini; Rigoletto 
di С. Verdi. Numero unico ufficiale. 48 p. MB 

Program. Includes articles; Ojetti, Ugo, Puccini uomo 
е arusta, р. 2-3; Simoni, Renato, Nella pace di Torre 
del Lago, р. 4-5; Fraccaroh, Arnaldo, П musicista uni- 
versale, p. 6; Adami, Gi e, Pucoini e Turandot, 
p. 8-8; La ym eleo di Pucotal, р. 12-14; Turan- 
dot nella on a usica, p. 1010; Due poeti 
veronesi (Simoni pue Adami), p. 20-21 


WarTkKiNS, Many Е. 
Review of Turandot, Vogue, 69:80,124, 
15 January 1927. 


LE VILLI 


Le Villi. Opera-ballo in due atti di Ferdi- 
nando Fontana, Opera completa per canto 
в planoforte. Milano, С. Ricordi & C., ri- 
pristino 1944, 126 p. 


CARNER, Mosco. 
Puccini’s early operas. Music and letters, 19: 
295-307, July 1988. 


Lx Уплл. Production at Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York City. Theatre, 9:42, February 
1909. 


OTHER WORKS 


AVANT: Urania, Parole di Renato Fucini. Mi- 
lano, Carisch & Jünichen, 1899. Publ. no. 6904. 
5 p. Song, piano accompaniment. DLC 


Canto d'anima. Pagina d'album. Scritta 

samente per il Grammofano. Poesia di Luigi 
Ilica. Milano, The Gramophone Co., 1904. 3 p. 
On cover: N. 5. DLC 


Capriccio sinfonico. Arranged for 4 hands by 
G. Frugatta. Milano, Lucca. Was final compo- 
‘sition at Conservatory and first published 


work (Angelis). Carner, Mosco. Puccini’s Ca- 
priccio sinfonico, Musical opinion, 61:781- 
782, June 1938. 


CrsanreMr. Alla memoria di Amadeo di Sa- 
voia duca d’Aosta. Partitura. Milano, G. Ri- 
cordi, 1892. 7 p. (Repertorio campanari. 
Quartetto d’archi). NN 

Score for string quartet. Later used in Manon Lescaut 
(Angelis, Italia musicale d'oggi). Available on rental 
from G. Ricordi & Co., New York. 


Deux menuets pour quatuor à cordes (en par 
tion). Menuet No. 1. Menuet No. 2. 

Heugel, n. d. 2 v. 8, 3 p. (École moderne itali- 
enne) DLC 


Inno a Diana, versi di Carlo Abeniacar. Per 
canto e pianoforte. Milano, Carisch & Jünichen, 
19-. 7 p. (Edizioni Venturini. ) DLC 


Inno а Roma. Parole di Fausto Salvatori. Mi- 
lano, Sonzogno, 1938. Publishers plate no. 
2238. 6 p. 

Canto e pianoforte. G. Ricordi & Co., New York, has 
“Bic has: Trascrizione per banda di Alessandro Ves- 


sella, Parhturr con canto ad libitum. Milano, eee 
1929, 11 p. 


Inno di Roma, parole di Fausto Salvatori. Mi- 
lano, Sonzogno, 1928. 6 p. DLC 
Same as Inno a Roma. 


E L'ucœruno. Ninna-nanna, (Al bambino 
Memmo Lippi). Parole di Renato Fucini. Mi- 
lano, С. Ricordi & C., ripristino 1946. Pub- 
lishers plate no. 102625. 4 p. 60 cents. 


DLC has: A little birdie, Lullaby. English transla- 
Боо by Lute Drummond. London, С. Ricordi, 1919. 
р. 


Muer. In Palladino, С. V. Album of Piano 
Music by Modern Italian Composers. Boston, 
Mass., Boston Music, n. d. Vol. 2, р. 37-39. MoS 


* * * 


The following are listed as Puccini compo- 
sitions іп Franz Pazdíreks Universal 
Handbuch der Musikliteratur aller Zeiten 
und Völker, Wien, Pazdírek. 


Bacx to a Happy Day. John Church Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 


Eco di Napoli, variazioni brillantt. 
IswAtrrg, marche militatre. 
MATIN d'Orient, Morc. fantast. 
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Un pensiero a Bellini] Beatrice di Tenda, cava- 
tina: Come t’adoro, e quanto, trascr. 


SCONSOLATA, romanza, 


* * * 


The following are reported as early works 
of Puccini in Alberto de Angelis, Italia 
musicale d'oggi: 


Messa a quattro voci con soli ed orchestra. 


Morerro, 1877?. 
Written for Feast of San Paolino. 


* * * 
The Library of Congress has the following 
in manuscript: 


VEXILLA, a due voci. 
Accompanying letter by Adolfo Bett to Library of 

Congress gives ces of writing, whilo Puo- 

сім was a student at Istituto Musicale Pacini in Lucca. 


WORKS. PROPERTY RIGHTS 


OFFICIAL rape of the Girl of the Golden West, 
Musician, 53:n.2:11, February 1048, 


Editorial on sale by the Alien Property Custodian of 
rights to Puoctni's operas to Shuberts. 


Paurbmc, C. С. 
The Puccini Deal Commonweal, 46:5, 18 
April 1947. 


Protest use of Puccini music. Musical Amer- 
ica, 47:0.5:18, 10 April 1947. 


Pucom: pros and cons. Musical courier, 185: 
n.8:8, 15 April 1947. 


Rrcorpr sues Paramount over Mme. Butterfly. 
Billboard, 61:17, 18 August 1949. 


U. S. Office of Alien Property sells rights to 

Puccinfs music to Milton Shubert, Broadway 

producer. Newsweek, 29:90, 14 April 1947. 
Same: Time, 49:80, 14 April 1947. 


The Library of William Congreve 


By Joun C. Honces 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigeri (VII) 


601 Troili et Cresaidæ Amorum Libri/duo priores, 
Anglico-latini 
Chaucer (1840?-1400). Amorum Troili et Creseidæ 
libri duo priores Anglico-Latini. Oxoniæ, excudebat Johannes Lich- 
field, 1635. 4°. 
STC 5097. 
BM; Haro, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


602 Treatise Theological & Political;/For ye Liberty 
of Philoso/-phizing or making use of /Natural 
Reason | 

A treatise partly theological, and partly political, containing some 
few discourses, to prove that the liberty of philosophizing . . . may 
be allow'd. . . . Translated out of Latin [from Spinoza]. London, 
printed in the year, 1689. 8°. 

Wing 84985. 

BM; Haro, LC, Hunt. 


603 Temple's (Sir Wm.) Miscellanea 8d. Part 

Sir William Temple (1628-1699). Miscellanea. The third part. 
Containing І. An essay on popular discontents. IL. An essay upon 
health and long life. П. A defense of the essay upon ancient and 
modern learning. With some other pieces. . . . Published by 
Jonathan Swift, A. M. Prebendary of St. Patrick's, Dublin. London, 
for Benjamin Tooke, 1701. 8°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Folg, Newberry, Hunt. 


604 Turkish Tales 

Chee Zade (Shaikzádah). Turkish tales; consisting of several 
extraordinary adventures: with the history of the Sultaness of Persia, 
and the visiers. Written originally in the Turkish language . . . 
for the use of Amurath IT. And now done into English. London, for 
Jacob Tonson, 1708. 12°. 

Yale, Clark. 


605 Tartarian Tales 
T[homas]-S[imon] Glueulette] (1683-1768). A thousand and 
one quarters of hours; being Tartarian tales. London, for Jacob 
Tonson, 1718. 12°. 
BM; Newberry. 
[82] 


Forma. Editio. Theca 


4°, Oxen 1685 20 


8°. Lond.1689 14 


8°. Ib. 1701. 83 


12°. Tb.1708. 30 


12°. 1b.1716. 80 
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606 Tacite de la Traduction du Sieur/D'Ablancourt/ 
2 Тото; 

Cornelius Tacitus (c. A.D. B5-—after 115). Les oeuvres de 
Tacite, de la traduction de N. Perrot, Sieur d'Ablancourt. A Am- 
sterdam, chez Andre De Hoogenhuysen, 1691. 2 tom. small 8°. 

BM. 


607 Theophraste Caracteres avec les Moeurs/de ce 
Siecle Traduits/du Grec p. Mr. Bruyere 


Par Mr. de La Bruiere. Septiéme edition, corrigée & augmentée. 
À Bruxelles, chez Jean Leonard, 1698. 12°. 


BM; LC. 


608 Ditto made English by/Mr Budgell 


The moral characters of Theophrastus. Translated from the 
Greek, by Eustace Budgell, Esq. London, for Jacob Tonson, 1714. 
12°. 





BM; Harv, Folg, LC, Texas. 


609 Tasso Gierusalemme Liberata 2 Тот. 
See No. 267. 


610 Thompson’s Translation of Jeffrey of/Mon- 
mouth’s British History. 
See No. 827. 


611 Tale of a Tub. See Dr Swift’s 
See No. 554. 


612 Trauels Gulliver 2 voll: figuerd: 

Entry by the second hand. 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745). Travels into several remote nations 
of the world. In four parts. By Lemuel Gulliver, first a eon, 
and then a captain of several ships. London, for B. Motte, 1726. 
2 vol. 8°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, LC, Texas, Hunt. 

Since this entry by the second hand could have been as late as 
1728, Congreve's copy of Gulliver’s Travels could have been from 
any one of the octavo editions or issues of 1726, 1727, 1728, but it 
was probably from the first edition. 


618 Virgilii Opera cum Notis Ruzi in Usum/Delphini 


Publtus Virgilius Maro (70-19 B. C.). P. Virgilii Maronis epe 
retatione et notis illustravit Carolus Ruæus . . . ad usum. 
Delphini Parisiis, apud Simonem Benerd, 1682. 4°, 
BM; Haro, Princeton, Chicago, 


614 —— Opera – – — Charta Majori 


Publiü Virgilii Maronis Bucolica, Georgica, et Æneis. L. Р. 
Centabrigie, typis academicis, impensis Jacobi Tonson, 1701. 4°. 
BM; Haro, Princeton, Newberry. 


83 
Forma. Editio. Theca 
12°, Amsterd 1691. 11 
19°. Brur.1698. 12 
12°. London 1714. 8 
24°. Amst.1678. 5 
8°. Lond.1718 18 
RS 29 
8", Lon: 29 
4°, Paris 1682 23 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


615 Voiture Oeuvres 
Vincent de Voiture (1597-1648). Les oeuvres. A Paris, chez 
Augustin Courbé, 1650. 4°. 


Cambridge; LC 


616 Voyage d'Olearius en Moscovie, Tartarie/et 
Perse. Avec celuy de J. A./de Mandelslo aux 

Indes Orient./2 Уо 
Adam Olearius (1600?-1671). Relation mm age d'Adam 
Olearius en Moscovie, Tartarie, et Perse . atone e con- 


tenant le voyage de Jean Albert de Mandelslo à aux Indes orientales. 
A Paris, chez Jean Du Puis, 1666. 2 tom. 4°, 


BM; Michigan. 
For the English translation see No. 4. 


617 —— du Tour du Monde de Gemelli Careri/6 
Tom. 


Giovanni Francesco Gemelli-Careri (с. 1651 — с. 1725). Voyage 
du tour du monde, traduit de l'Italien. A Paris, chez Etienne 
Ganeau, 1719. 6 tom. 12°. 


BM; Haro, LC, Newberry. 


618 —— du Sieur Paul Lucas dans la Grece,/l Asie 
Min. et l'Afrique 2 Tom: 

Paul Lucas (1664-1787). Voyage . . . dans la Grece, l'Asie 
Mineure, la Macédoine et l'Afrique. A Amsterdam, aux dépens de 
la compagnie, 1714. 2 tom. 12°. 

BM; Yale, Swarthmore, LC, Ohio Wesleyan. 


619 du Ditto au Levant 2 Tom. 


Voyage ... au Levant. Où y trouvera entr'autre une description 
de la Haute Egypte, suivant la cours du Nil, depuis le Caire fusques 
aux Cataractes. À La Haye, chez Guillaume de Voys, 1709. 2 tom. 
12°, 

BM. 





620 —— du Ditto dans la Turquie &c. З Tomy 


Troisième voyage . . . fait en 1714... dans la Turquie, l'Asie, la 
Sourle, la Palestine, la Haute et la Basse Egypte, etc. A Rouen, 
chez Robert Machuel, 1719. 3 tom. 12°. 

BM; NYP, Catholic University (Washington, D. C.). 

A of this edition was listed under No, 1218 in the Hornby 
Castle Be, 1930. 


621 —— du Monsr. Du Quesne aux Indes/Orientales 
8 Tom. 
Abraham Du Quesne, the Younger (fl. 1690). Journal d'un voy oyage 
fait aux Indes orientales. A Rouen, chez Jean Batiste Machuel 
Jeune, 1721. 8 tom. 12°. 


BM; Newberry. 


Forma. 


4°, 


4°, 


12°, 


12° 


12° 


12° 


12°. 


Edttio. Theoa 


Paris 1650 


1.1666 


Tb.1719.- 


Amst.1714 


Haye 1709 


Roven 1719 


Ib.1721. 
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Forma. Editio. 


622 Virgilii Appendix, cum Supplemento multorum/ 
antehac nunquam excusorum/Poematum Vet- 
erum Poetarum 


Publii Virgilii Maronis appendix, cum supplemento multorum 
antehac nunquam excusorum poematum veterum poetarum. Josephi 
Scaligeri in eandem appendicem commentarii & castigationes. 
Lugduni, apud Guliel. Rovillium, 1572. 8°. 

BM; Library Company of Philadelphia, Chicago. 


623 —— Thesaurus in Locos Communes digestus 


Thesaurus P. Virgilii Maronis in communes locos olim digestus. 
Parisiis, apud viduam Claudii Thiboust, et Petrum Esclassan, 1688. 
12° 


Royal Library (The Hague). 
624 —— Opera, foliis deauratis – — apd. Tonson 
P. Virgilii Maronis opera. [Ed. Michael Maittaire.] Londini, ex 


officiná Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1715. 12°. 
BM; Boston Public, Princeton, Newberry, Stanford. 


625 ——- Eadem, ex Recensione Heinsiana 


P. Virgilii Maronis opera. Nic. Heins . . . recensuit. Ultrajecti, . 


apud Guil. van de Water, 1704. 12°. 
BM; Haro, NYP, Princeton, Illinois. 


626 Eadem, ex Officina Elziviriana 

Entry crossed through. 

P. Virgilii Maronis opera; nunc emendatiora. Lugd. Batavor., ex 
officina Elzeviriana, 1686. 12°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Texas, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition bears the inscription, “Ex libris Gul: Con- 
greve.” See J. Isaacs in TLS for September 2, 1949. 





627 Velleii Paterculi Historie Rom. quæ supersunt./ 
Foliis deauratis, apd. Tonson 
Gaius Velleius Paterculus (c. 19 B. C. — after A. D. 81). M. Velleii 
Paterculi historiæ Romans que supersunt. Londini, ex officinâ 
Jacobi Tonson, & Johannis Watts, 1713. 12^. 
BM; LC. 


628 Violenta or ye Rewards of Vertue. Turn’d/from 
Boccace into Verse 
[Mary (Griffith) Pix (1666-1720?)]. Violenta, or The rewards 
of virtue: tum’d from Boccace into verse. London, for John Nutt, 
! 1704. 8°. ; 
BM; Boston Public. 


8°. 


12°. 


12°. 


12° 


94° 


12°. 


8°. 


Lugd.1572 


Paris 1683. 


Lond.1715 


Ultraj.1704. 


. Lugd.Bat.1636 


Lond.1718 


Ib.1704. 


Theoa 
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Bibliotheca Gul:mi Congreve, Armigeri, continued 


629 Vie de Zizimé Fils de Mahomet 2. 

Claude Labottiére (fl. 1724). La vie et les avantures de Zizime, 
fils de Mahomet П. Empereur des Turcs. Avec un discours pré- 
liminaire, pour servir à l'histoire des Turcs. A Paris, chez Claude 
Labottiere, 1724. 12°. 

BN; IC. 





630 de Socrate p Mr. Charpentier 


Xenophon (с. 480-c.854B.C.). La vie de Socrate. [Trans- 
lated by M. François Charpentier of the French Academy. The third 
edition.] A Amsterdam, aux dépens d'Etienne Roger, 1689. 8°. 

BM; NYP, Virginia, Southern California. 


631 —— de'Pythagore, ses Symboles, ses Vers/dorez 
&c. 2 Tom p Mr. Dacier 
André Dacier (1651-1722). La vie de Pythagore, ses symboles, 
ses vers dorez, & la vie d'Hierocles. A Paris, chez Rigaud, 1708. 
2 tom. 12^. 
BM; Yale, Library Company of Philadelphia (Ridgway Branch). 
For the English translation see No. 365. 





632 de Lazarillo de Tormes avec Figr. 


La vie et avantures de Lazarille de Tormes. Escrites par lui meme. 
Traduction nouvelle. . . . Embellie de plusieurs figures, A Brusselles, 
chez George de Backer, 1698, 12°. 


Bodleian; LC. E 


633 Vertot (L'Abbé de) Histoire des Revolutions/de 
la Repub. Rom. 3 Tomy; 
Renó Aubert de Vertot D'Aubeuf (1655-1785). Histoire des 


révolutions arrivées dans le gouvernement de la République Romaine. 
A Paris, chez François Barois, 1719. 3 tom. 12°. 


BM. 


634 —— Hist. des Revolutions de/Portugal 
A Paris, chez Michel Brunet, 1711. 12°. 
Bodleian; LC. 


635 —— Hist des Revolutions de/Sude 

Histoire des revolutions de Suede. Où l'on voit les changemens 
qui sont arrives. A Paris, chez Michel Brunet, 1695. 2 tom. 12°. 

BM; Harv. 


636 —— Hist. des Chevaliers de Malte 5 vols 

Entry by the third hand. 

Histoire des chevaliers . . . de Malthe. A Paris, chez Rollin, Quillan 
Pere & Fils, [et] Desaint, 1726. 5 tom. 12°: 

BM. 


8°. 


8°. 


12°, 


12°. 


12°. 


12°. 


12°. 


Paris 1724 


Amst.1699 


Par.1708. 


Bruss.1698 


Par.1719. 


Ip.1711. 


Ib.1695. 


Theoa 
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637 Vallemont (Mr de) Elemens de I/Histoire/ 
2 Tomes 

Abbe Pierre Le Lorrain de Vallemont (1649-1721). Les elemens 
de l'histoire, ou Ce qu'il faut savoir de chronologie, de geographie, 
de blazon, de l’histoire universelle, des monarchies anciennes, & des 
monarchies nouvelles; avant que de lire l'histoire particuliere. A Paris, 
chez Jean Anisson, 1696. 2 tom. 12°. 

BN. 
A copy of a 1699 edition has not been found. 


638 Voyage to Surat by Ovington Anno 1689. 
See No. 440. 


639 Freziers Voyage to the South Sea/English. 

Entry by the second hand. 

Amédée François Frezier (1682-1773). A voyage to the South- 
Sea, and along the coasts of Chili and Peru, in the years 1712, 1718, 
and 1714. [Trans, from the French.] London, for Jonah Bowyer, 
1717. 4°. 

BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 250 in the Leeds Sale, 1930. 


640 Ysbrants Ides to China 


Entry by the second hand. 

Everard-Isbrantz Ides (1660?-1700). Three years travels from 
Moscow over-land to China: thro’ great Ustiga, Siriania, Permia, 
Sibiria, Daour, Great Tartary, &c. to Peking. Containing an exact 
... description of . . . those countries, and the customs of the... 
inhabitants . . . done into English. London, for W. Freeman, 
J. Walthoe, T. Newborough, J. Nicholson, and R. Parker, 1708. 4°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

The date on the engraved title page is sometimes 1705, some- 
times 1704. 


641 Mandevile 

Entry by the second hand, 

The voiage and travaile of Sir John Maundevile, Kt. Which 
treateth of the way to Hierusalem; and of marvayles of Inde, with 
other ilands and countryes. Now publish’d entire from the original 
MS. in the Cotton Library. London, for J. Woodman, and D. Lyon, 
and C. Davis, 1725. 8°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Newberry, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 891 in the Leeds Sale, 1930, 
described as “Large Paper (9 in. by 574 in.)." 


642 Funnell round ye world 
Entry by the second hand. 


William Funnell. A voyage round the world. Containing an 
account of Captain Dampier’s expedition into the South-Seas in the 
ship St. George, in the years 1703 and 1704. London, by W. Botham, 
for James Knapton, 1707. 8°. 

BM; Harv, NYP, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


Forma. 


12°. 


8°. 


4°. 


4°. 


4°. 


8°. 
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Bibliotheca Gul:™ Congreve, Armigert, continued 
643 Sr. Anthony Shirleys Voyages. Blue paper 


Entry by the second hand. 

Sir Anthony Sherley (1565-1635?). Sir Antony Sherley his 
relation of his travels into Persia. London, for Nathaniell Butter 
and Joseph Bagset, 1613. 4°. 

STC 22424. 

BM; Yale, NYP, Folg, LC, Hunt. 


644 Sally fleet voyage and Journal vid. Dunton Blue 
раргл 
Entry by the second hand. 
See No. 224. 


645 Voyage De. Siam. Des. Jesuites 2 уо. 

Entry by the second hand. 

[Guy Tachard (1651-1712)]. Voyage de Siam des peres Jesuites, 
envoyés par le roy, aux Indes à la Chine. A Amsterdam, chez Pierre 
Mortier, 1688-1689. 2 tom. 12°. 

BM; Haro, NYP (v. 1), LC, Hunt. 


646 Willes History of trayale 

Entry by the second hand. 

Petrus Martyr Anglerius (4. 1526). The history of trauayle in 
the West and East Indies . . . done into Englyshe by Richarde Eden 
... augmented, and finished by Richarde Willes. London, Richarde 
Jugge, 1577. 4°. 

STC 649. 

BM; Harv, NYP, Folg, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 


647 Chaumonts Voyage to Siam 

Entry by the second hand. 

Monsieur de Chaumont, Ambassador to Siam (1640-1710). 
A relation of the voyage to Siam... in the year, 1685. London, by 
Т. В. for J. Robinson and A. Churchil, sold by S. Crouch, 1688. 8°. 

BM; Harv, LC, Newberry, Clark. 

A copy of a 1685 edition has not been found. Perhaps Congreve’s 
amanuensis confused the date in the title with that of the imprint. 


648 Voltaire, Henriade 

Entry by the third hend. 

Voltaire [François Marie Arouet] (1694-1778). La Henriade de 
Mr. de Voltaire. Seconde edition revüe, corrigée, & augmentée 
de remarques critiques sur cet ouvrage. A Londres, chez Woodman 
& Lyon, 1728. 8°. 

BM; Haro, LC, Clark. 

A variant octavo edition, 1728, may be consulted at Yale or NYP. 


Forma, 


8°. 


12°. 


16°. 


Editio. 
Lon.1613 
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Amster-1688 


Lon. 1577. 


Lon.1685. 


Lon.1728 
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29 


29 
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649 —— Id. 

Entry by the third hand, 

La Henriade de Mr. de Voltaire. A Londres, 1728, 4°. 

BM; Yale, LC, Newberry, Hunt. 

A copy of this edition was item No. 678 (also 679) tn the Leeds 
Sale, 1980. The printed list of subscribers, including Congreve’s 
name, appears in the copies at Newberry and Huntington but not in 
copies at BM, Yale, and LC. For the list of subscribers preserved at 
the Bibliothèque de Arsenal in Paris, see J. Isaacs in TLS for 
September 2, 1949. 


650 — Essay on the Civil wars of France 
Entry by the third hand. 
An essay upon the civil wars of France. . . . And also upon the 


epic poetry of the European nations, from Homer down to Milton. 
London, for N. Prevost and Comp., 1728. 8°. 


BM; Folg. 


651 Wycherley’s Miscellany Poems 
William Wycherley (1640?-1716). Miscellany poems: as satyrs, 
love-verses, songs, sonnets, &c. London, for C. Brome, 
J. Taylor, and B. Tooke, 1704. fol. 
BM; Harv, NYP, Newberry, Hunt. 
A copy of this edition was item No. 707 (and also No. 708) in 
the Leeds Sale, 1980. 


652 Willis ( Tho.) Opera omnia, Studio С. Blasii M.D. 
Thomas Willis (1821-1675). Opera omnia. . . . Studio & opera 
Gerardi Blasii. Amstelædami, apud Henricum Wetstenium, 1682. 4°. 
BM; Virginia, Chicago. 
A copy of this edition was listed under No. 1244 in the Hornby 
Castle Sale, 1980. 


653 Wallers (Edmd.) Poems. 6 Edit; 

Edmund Waller (1606-1687). Poems, &c. written upon several 
occasions, and to several persons. . . . The sixth edition; with several 
additions, never before printed. London, for H. Herringman, sold 
by Jacob Tonson, 1694. 8°. 

Wing W519. 

BM; Haro, Texas, Hunt. 


654 Wilkin’s (Bp.) Mathematical Magick 

John Wilkins, Bishop of Chester (1614-1672). Mathematical 
magick. Or, The wonders that may be performed by mechanical] 
geometry, London, by M. F. for Sa. Gellibrand, 1648. 8°. 

Two editions appeared in 1648: Wing W2198-BM; Yale, NYP; 
Wing W2199-BM; Haro, LC, Hunt. 
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Bibliotheca Gul: Congreve, Armigeri, continued 
655 Wild’s Iter Boreale, & other Poems 

Robert Wild (1609-1679). Iter Boreale, with large additions of 
several other poems, London, for John Williams, 1670. 8°. 

Wing, W2187. 

BM; Haro, Folg, Chicago, Hunt. 


656 Wynter of Bathing – two copies 

Entry by the third hand. 

John Wynter. Of bathing in the hot-baths, at Bathe; chiefly with 
regard to the palsie, and some diseases in women. London, for 
W. Innys and James Leake, 1728. 8°. 


BM; U.S, Surgeon General's Office, John Crerar. 
A copy of this edition was a part of item No. 659A in the Leeds 
Sale, 1930. 


657 Westmonasteriensium Comitia 


Comitia Westmonasterlensium, in collegio Sti Petri habita die 
anniversario fundatricis sue reginæ Elizabethæ inaugurates Jan. XV. 
London, typis Guil. Bowyer, 1728. fol. 

BM; Haro, Iowa, Hunt. 


658 Young's Vindication of Providence 


Entry by the third hand. 

Edward Young (1688-1765). A vindication of providence: or, 
A true estimate of human life. . . . Preach'd in St. George's Church 
near Hanover-Square, soon after the late king's death. The second 
edition corrected, London, for T. Worrall, 1728. 8°. 


BM; Haro, NYP, Clark. 


659 Zayde, Histoire Espagnole p Mr. de Segrais/ 
2 Tomr. 

[Marie Madeleine, Comtesse de La Fayette (1634-1698).] Zayde, 
histoire espagnole. Par M. de Segrais [pseudonyn of the Comtesse 
de La Fayette]. A Paris, chez Pierre Aubouyn [or Christophe 
David], 1705. 2 tom. 12°. 

BN; Cornell, Illinois. 
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Numbers refer to the items 


Addison, Joseph, 28, 418, 427. 
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Cambridge Dictionary, 87. 
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Casaubon, Isaac, 1, 538. 
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95. 
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308. 
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Chaumont, Monsieur de, Ambassador to Siam, 
647. 

Chifflet, Laurent, 130. 

Chomel, Pierre Jean Baptiste, 127. 
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Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 184, 185, 186, 197, 
188, 189, 140, 141, 142, 148, 144, 145, 
146, 147, 148, 149. 
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Collection of Treaties, etc., 105. 
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Collins, Anthony, 204, 530. 
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Comines, Philippe de, 150, 151. 
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411, 418, 427, 499. 
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Conti, Natale, 1, 424. 
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Daniel, Père Gabriel, 528. 

Davenant, Charles, 179. 

Davenant, Sir William, 177, 178. 

Davall, P., 517. 

Davies, John, 4, 288. 

Davisius, Joannes, 146, 147, 148, 149. 

Defense of Dramatic Poetry, A, 101. 
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De Sandisson, 27. 
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Desjardins, Marie Catherme Hortense, 26. 
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406a, 427, 429, 481. 

Dufresny, Charles Rivière, 482. 

Duke, Richard, 507. 

Du Noyer, Anne Margaret Petit, 378. 

Dunton, John, 224, 

Duport, James, 371. 
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Du Ryer, P., 285. 

Dyson, H., 584. 
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English Military Discipline, 229. 
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Fairfax, Edward, 268. 
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of Greece, The, 405d. 
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575, 576, 577, 518. 
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Fléchier, Valentin Esprit, 300. 

Fletcher, John, 42, 407b. 
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Spinoza, 602. 

Spondani, Jo., 289. 

Stanhope, George, 117. 

Stanyan, Temple, 555, 556. 

Statius, Publius Papinius, 408. 

Statutes Now in Force, etc., The, 106. 

Steele, Sir Richard, 234, 567, 568. 

Stephanus, Carolus (Charles Estienne), 180. 

Stobæus, Johannes, 587, 538. ^ 

Stow, John, 534. 

Strabo, 538. 

Suckling, Sir John, 157, 558. 

Suidas, 540, 

Swift, Jonathan, 420, 553, 554, 603, 612. 

Sydenham, Thomas, 561, 562. 

Sylvester, Joshua, 582. 


Tachard, Guy, 645. 

Tacitus, Cornelius, 608. 

Tarteron, P., 315. 

Tasso, Torquato, 29, 267. 

Tate, Nahum, 429, 557. 

Temple, Sir William, 608. 

Tenain, Mme. de, 520. 

Terence (Publius Terentius Afer), 191, 592, 
598, 594, 595. 

Theobald, Lewis, 591. 

Theophrastus, 607, 608. 

Thompson, Aaron, 327. 

Thucydides, 282, 596. 

Tibullus, Albius, 22, 91, 92, 98, 94. 

Tillotson, John, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
597, 598, 599. 

Timoléon de Choisy, François, 204. 


Tollius, Jacobus, 851. 
Treatise Partly Theological, etc., A, 602. 
Trogus, Pompeius, 336. 


Vallemont, Abbe Pierre Le Lorrain de, 687. 

Vattier, Monsieur, 238. 

Vaugelas, M. de., 496. 

Vega, Garcilasso de la, el Inca, 500. 

Veneroni, Giovanni, 175. я 

Vertot D'Aubeuf, René Aubert, 633, 684, 635, 
638. 

Vinnius, Arnoldus, 332. 

Virgil (Publius Virgilius Maro), 161, 162, 
187, 384, 618, 614, 622, 623, 624, 625, 626. 

Voiture, Vincent de, 615. 

Voltaire (François Мате Arouet), 648, 649, 


Ward, J., 339. 

We Have Brought Our Hogs to a Fair Market, 
etc., 405]. 

Westmonasteriensium Comitia, 657. 

Wild, Robert, 655: 

Wilkins, John, Bishop of Chester, 654. 

Willes, Richard, 646. 

Willis, Thomas, 652. 

Wilmot, John, Earl of Rochester, 508. 

Wycherley, William, 651. 

Wynter, John, 656. 


Xenophon, 159, 596, 680. 
Xiphilinus, 202. 


Young, Edward, 489, 658. 
Zade, Chec, 604. 


INDEX OF PLACES NAMED IN IMPRINTS 


Amsterdam, 3, 6, 11, 20, 29, 29, 57, 58, 59, 
94, 116, 118, 124, 125, 126, 131, 184, 135, 
180, 141, 142, 148, 144, 145, 176, 190, 191, 
197, 198, 223, 930, 258, 267, 275, 298, 300, 
815, 329, 382, 369, 888, 305, 425, 448, 
478, 482, 484, 496, 504, 510, 516, 570, 581, 
586, 606, 609, 618, 630, 645, 652. 

Antwerp (Amberes, Anvers, Antuerpiae), 208, 
250, 263, 299, 304, 537. 

Basel, 83, 263, 289. 

Bourdeaux, 378. 

Brussels (Bruxelles), 28, 180, 150, 207, 316, 
390, 494, 495, 607, 632. 


Cambridge (Cantabrigiae), 62, 87, 91, 140, 
146, 147, 148, 149, 236, 290, 317, 361, 871, 
598, 614. 

Cologne, 21, 123, 372, 373, 974, 520, 580. 

Dublin, 387. 

Edinburgh, 415. 

Frankfort (Francofurti), 237, 287, 459, 501. 

Geneva (Geneve, Coloniae Allobrogum), 174, 
494, 540. 

Hague, The (La Haye), 18, 19, 27, 159, 297, 
302, 331, 345, 619. 

Hanau (Hanoviae), 17, 328, 457. 

Heidelberg, 1, 559. 
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Lausanne, 72. 

Leiden (Lugduni Batavorum), 5, 63, 64, 95, 
197, 158, 296, 844, 868, 399, 474, 585, 
587, 626. 

London, 4, 7, 10, 18, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 80, 
84, 85, 86, 87, 89, 40, 41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 60, 65, 68, 70, 
71, 74, ТБ, 76, T1, 78, ТӨ, 81, 85, 86, 88, 
89, 90, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
108, 104, 105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 112, 117, 
128, 182, 189, 151, 152, 157, 160, 161, 162, 
168, 164, 165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
177, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 185, 186, 187, 
188, 189, 196, 200, 201, 202, 208, 204, 205, 
208, 209, 211, 213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 
219, 221, 222, 224, 226, 297, 298, 999, 281, 


, 282, 283, 284, 286, 
991, 292, 807, 8 0 
819, 820, 327, 328, 8 
889, 840, 341, 342, 343, 346, 348. 
852, 355, 358, 359, 360, 365, 366, 
879, 380, 381, 384, 385, 386, 387, 394, 396, 
887, 400, 404, 405a, b, c, d, e, f, g, h, 
408a, b, c, 407a, b, c, d, e, £, 408, 409, 410, 
411, 418, 416, 417, 420, 491, 492, 493, 426, 
427, 498, 499, 430, 481, 433, 434, 435, 438, 
439, 440, 441, 444, 446, 447, 450, 453, 454, 
455, 458, 459, 460, 461, 462, 463, 465, 
466, 467, 468, 470, 472, 478, 475, 479, 
481, 488, 492, 497, 499, 500, 502, 505, 506, 
507, 508, 509, 511, 515, 517, 518, 519, 529, 
580, 581, 582, 534, 535, 586, 541, 542, 
548, 544, 545, 551, 552, 558, 554, 555, 


London, continued 
556, 557, 558, 561, 562, 563, 564, 566, 
567, 568, 572, 578, 582, 583, 584, 588, 580, 
591, 594, 595, 597, 598, 599, 602, 603, 604, 
605, 608, 610, 612, 624, 627, 628, 639, 640, 
641, 642, 648, 644, 646, 647, 648, 649, 
650, 651, 658, 654, 655, 656, 657, 658. 

Lyons (Lugduni), 272, 823, 539, 622. 

Naples, 114. 

Oxford (Oxoniae), 69, 188, 262, 826, 887, 858, 
383, 442, 601. 

Paris (Lutetia Parisorum), 2, 8, 8, 9, 12, 26, 
29, 30, 81, 82, 55, 56, 61, 78, 82, 88, 
84, 107, 119, 120, 121, 122, 127, 129, 178, 
175, 178, 192, 198, 194, 195, 197, 199, 
210, 212, 240, 249, 248, 244, 245, 246, 247, 
251, 270, 271, 974, 985, 288, 293, 294, 
801, 303, 324, 830, 354, 856, 357, 376, 
377, 382, 889, 391, 898, 489, 451, 456, 469, 
471, 477, 480, 482, 493, 512, 518, 514, 
528, 538, 560, 569, 571; 575, 576, 577, 578, 
579, 592, 596, 618, 615, 616, 617, 623, 629, 
631, 633, 634, 685, 686, 637, 659, 

Padua (Patavii), 589. 

Rotterdam, 88, 111, 172, 296, 508. 

Rouen, 58, 82, 83, 84, 295, 620, 621. 

Saumur (Salmurti), 241. 

Strasbourg (Argentine), 264. 

Trevoux, 173. 

Utrecht (Trajecti ad Rhenum, Trajecti Ba- 
tavorum, Ultrajecti), 92, 184, 321, 851, 476, 
625 


Venice, 118, 115, 392, 600. 
Wittenberg (Witebergae), 464. 
Zurich (Tiguri), 588. 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Jonn Bucxrey is Assistant Librarian in charge of Reader Services, U. S. Army 
Quartermaster Research and Development Center, Natick, Massachusetts. 
He earlier served as Copy Editor of The Letters of Theodore Roosevelt, edited 
by Elting E. Morison, and published by Harvard University Press. His bib- 
liography on the kingship was compiled in honor of the 8th International 
Congress of the History of Religions, which will meet in Rome in April of 
this year. The theme of that congress will be, “The King as Deity and the 
Sacral Character of Kingship.” 


SAMUEL J. Marmo is Director of Libraries, Indiana State Teachers College. 
Before this recent appointment he was associated with the libraries of Lou- 
isiana State University, Alabama Polytechnic Institute and the University of 
Mississippi. His interest in Puccini has already been evidenced by an M. A 
thesis written at Louisiana State University, entitled “Puccini’s Librettos and 
French Literature.” 


GIFTS 
The Nat Karson Collection 


Herman Kanson, brother of the late Nat Karson, has given to the Theatre 
Collection a rich lot of material illustrative of the latter's work as a theatrical 
costume and scene designer. Included are representations from some of the 
outstanding productions of recent years. 

Probably the most important unit is the set of almost complete production 
details of the Robert Breen-Blevins Davis Hamlet, as given at Elsinore in 
1949, after which it toured Western Europe as an example of American thea- 
tre. There are scene designs, light plots, a script and a large scrapbook of clip- 
pings about its reception. 

There are drawings of costumes and scenery for the all-Negro Macbeth, 
produced by the Federal Theatre and directed by Orson Welles, and cos- 
tumes for The Hot Mikado, that starred Bill Robinson; for A Connecticut 
Yankee, Nellie Bly and The Skating Vanities. For The Sweet Bye and Bye, 
which never reached Broadway, there are a poster, light plots and blue prints 
of scenery; for Dear Murderer, never done on Broadway, there are scene 
drawings and plans; for The Front Page, plots and detailed tracings of the 
scenery. 
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Nat Karson also designed for Fashions of the Times, for such night clubs 
as The International Casino, and numerous ballets. Designs and photographs 
of these phases are in the gift. His work for variety programmes is touched 
upon by volumes of pictures of the Radio City Music Hall and Moss Empire 
Theatre in Leicester Square, London, for which he did costumes and scenery. 
Some of his caricatures appear in a catalog of an exhibit at the Ainslie Galler- 
ies, in April, 1982. 

The gift is a good representation of contemporary design and will be of 
value to students and other workers in the field. W. Н. MATTHEWS 


Spingarn Collection 


Mns. J. E. SerNcAnN has presented her late husband's papers and documents 
which add considerably to the Library's source material on American literary 
criticism, military history, and issues of academic freedom. Correspondence 
relating to Dr. Spingarn's Troutbeck Press is also included. The Library has 
agreed that no publication in full or in part of letters by, to and about living 
persons will be permitted during Mrs. Spingarn’s lifetime without her written 
consent. 


Orser Recent Apprrions to the Theatre Collection, besides the Karson gift 
described above, include: a gift from the Cenacle of St. Regis of a collection 
of scripts, photographs, music, phonograph recordings and other material 
used by Maude Adams; two scrapbooks on Mabel Dixey presented by Mrs. 
Robinson Locke for the Robinson Locke Dramatic Collection; souvenir pro- 
grams of current theatre, opera and musical productions in Japan, the gift of 
Miss Beverly Gilliam. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JANUARY 1955 


Donne тне Monta or January, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 98,307. They consulted. 
234,984 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered. 
the building was 255,508. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 1,082,561. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 7,004 vol- 
umes and 5,994 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received as 
gifts 2,793 volumes, 2,178 pamphlets, 296 maps and 1 print. The Circulation 
Department received as gifts 415 volumes. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JANUARY, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No, 2- =- - =- - -= 8,363 1,612 6,751 
Bookmobile No. 8. . . - - = 10,312 2,005 8, 
City Island _ . . - - - - 2,499 1,476 1,023 
Clason’s Point. = -~ - =- - = 18,718 8,591 5,127 
Eastchester - =- =- =- - = - ‚648 9,524 8,124 
Fordham . . - 2 č = ~ = = 25,217 14,278 10,989 
Gun H 2 2 . 2 2 2 2 = 5,421 2,580 2,841 
High Bridge . - . - - - -= 82,495 20,199 12,206 
Hunts Point = - -~ =- - = ~= 22,162 11,619 10,543 
Kingsbridge - - - - - - - 17,252 10,631 6,621 
Melcourt .  _ - ~ = = = 5,720 2,413 8, 
Melrose . . . - ~ _ č = č = 20,518 11,555 8,058 
Mormisnia. . =- č =- = = = >= 11,702 6,174 5,528 
Моо - . 2 2 . 2 — . 26,795 15,891 10,904 
Mott Haven =- 2 č =- č =- č = = = 18,153 7,142 6,011 
Parkchester „ =- č - =- - = = 30,550 20,042 10,508 
Pelham „ . . 2 ~ > - - 13,698 6,599 7,099 
Riverdale - = - 2 2 2 2 . 6,813 3,714 3,099 
Sedgwick ~ =- — - - - = = 9,724 5,118 4,608 
Throge’s Neck = - - - - - - 5,551 2,382 8,169 
Tremont: 2. 5: 2° LE ушу 09 ds i id 8,114 
University H PEE IE" 0, A 4,688 
Van fe а LE. 5m са, x шо o8 5,059 8,030 y 
Van Nest) L^ 0L oo бш га 883 2,419 2,404 
Wakefleld ~ =- . -~ ~ - - č = 16,367 9,776 6,591 
West Farms = - = - - = = 29,181 15,102 14,029 
Westchester Square - - - - - -~ 14,314 9,998 4,816 
Woodstock Ps, (ens eh es d 9m 9,050 4,803 4,747 
Woodlawn Z2 Gr kA. cen. Мше Мы ыш 4,085 2,625 1,460 
Extension Service ~- = = =- - -= 434 120 814 
SUBTOTALS ee ue FE Ee se ОЁ, 405,950 226,485 179,515 
MANHATTAN 
Agui Т os f - SEP 12,730 5,514 7,216 
Bloomingdale - . - — n 83,813 28,750 7,083 
Cathe = “eve юр Ми 14,702 18,242 1,460 
Central Children’s Room- = - „ - 8,162 Sens 8,162 
Central Circulation — - =- - = -= 83,343 83,343 
Chatham Square - - - - - ~ 10,260 5,989 4,891 
Columbia . . - - - = = -~ 10,244 10,244 us 
Columbus - - - - 2 2 2 2 10,014 6,593 3,491 
Countee Cullent - - - - = = rS PETS nue 
Donnell „ . ~ =- =- =- = >= E Е БАЛ, 
Epiphany . =- - - - - = = 21,508 16,182 5,876 
58th Street - - =- — - — - 21,880 21,880 
Fort Washington . - - - - - 84,040 25,428 8,617 
George Bruce = - = - - = -= 8,605 4,923 8,682 
Hamilton Fish Park- - - — - = 15,934 7,810 8,024 
Hamilton Gang - - - - - -= 16,663 11,671 4,892 
Harlem ey Sr is, se 8,080 8,811 4,119 
Hudson Park - - - - - ,127 9,799 2,328 
Inwood ~ - - =- =- = = >= 32,933 23,484 9,449 
[ 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JANUARY, 1955 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 




















TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
MANHATTAN, continued 
pon | Square ze зә he ees lm 2 17,825 15,459 1,868 
acomb's Bridge . - . _ =- -= aasa ccs MSN 
Muhlenberg ~ =o ~ ~ - . - 9,658 8,484 1,294 
Music Library - =- - = - - > 7,081 7,081 iiec 
Nathan Straus |. = _ a _ . - 2,825 1,178 1,647 
96th Street Bite cd m uu ШШ 19,188 13,820 5,566 
115th Stet - ` — . . . I 9,127 8,947 5,880 
125th Street - ao - = = a > 7,800 2,172 5,128 
Ottendorfer - ~ —. ~ . . . 9,478 8,951 522, 
Riverside  _ . ~ . . . . 19,864 15,642 2.2.2, 
St. Agaes tk, 2x5 ux te, vuv ue 31,186 25,010 6,176 
Seward Park |. . 2 l . . - 16,865 8,792 7,573 
67th Street Lu! dx Е LA i 11,418 7,974 8,441 
Teachers’ Library ~ „2 =- _ = = 4,195 4,125 utu 
Tompkins Square . - = č = = -= 24,974 16,158 8,818 
Washington Heights „_ . . l i 19,958 8,697 3,661 
Webster . _ У 11,526 8,673 2,853 
Yorkville ~ =- a2 ~ č a _ - >= 20,818 15,843 4,470 
Extension Service goa еш, “ы. аш» сы 8,295 1,882 1,913 
SUBTOTALS ue UR CX "BE 581,434 449,174 138,260 
RICHMOND 

Bookmobile No. 1 . . . = - >- 12,557 2,278 10,284 
Great Kills. 2 ~ . - a - 8,652 5,035 8,617 

Huguenot Park ~- „ =- - - =- =- 430 173 
New Оор. =- = - č = - - - 5,487 2,969 2,518 
Port Richmond . . . . - . | 9,567 5,796 8,771 
Princes Bay ш a - ш - - - 180 207 
St.George. — ~ - =~ - - - 15,581 12,011 8,570 

South Beach - ~ -~ 2 - = >= 1,466 612 
Stapleton ~ =- = . č = = >= 6,142 4,072 2,070 
NN за a Tia. ча ТЫ 2115 809 1,306 
Tottenville Ш мыс Se 4,481 2,521 1,960 
West New Brighton . . „ - - - 1,824 4,147 8,177 
Extension Service ~ = = =- . — 108 108 UP 
SUBTOTALS ыз е nA єк. 5 74,297 40,706 33,591 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Library for the Blind = _ 11,097 10,793 804 
Municipal Archives and Records Center 











Municipal Reference - 2 „ - - 8,783 8,783 sels 

Picture Collection * at, Gat vm ux Je 44,201 44,201 re 

Schomburg Collection . `- . = - NR n 998 
SUBTOTALS EU m ш ш. ES ы 14,880 14,578 804 
GRAND TOTALS . _ oe wis 1,082,561 780,891 851,670 
eee VE TOTALS — July, Ц 1954- 


January, 1 HANE = 6,475,866 4,546,054 1,929,812 


* Not included in total. + Branch closed. 
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` CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT ` 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, М.Ү. 


Jonn MacxxxziEg Cory, Chief 
Miss Mancarer WznrEn, Supervisor of Branches 
Miss Hannier Kemp, Administrative Assistant 


PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERVISORS TECHNICAL SERVICE SUPERVISORS 


, CHILDREN’S Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boox Orpen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc Prorrz's Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin CATALOGING, Miss Ellen Peters 
Apuzr SEnvicEs, Miss Leona Durkes Вічрічс AND Processinc, William Stern 


IwrERBBANCH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 


Lasr or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


INTERBOROUGH BRANCHES 


LIBRARY FOR THE BnrNp. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND Recors CENTER. 288 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Lisrany. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Picture Correction. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Scuompurc Correction. 108 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


Reciona Liprantan, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 


Acumar. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs, Helen B. Matthews 

BroomancpaLr. 208 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 

CarHEDRAL, 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL Campren’s Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CmcuLATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CuaTHAM Square. 38 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. 

Согомвгд. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Coruxsus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

Counter Cotten. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
ЕргрнАМҮ. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
Еїғтү-ыснтн STREET, 127 East 58th Street. Miss Mary C. Hatch 
Forr Wassincron. 585 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
Сковсе Broce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 

Намптом Евн Park, 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Нлмплтом GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
Hanem Lxisnany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
Hopson Park. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Iwwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 

Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Muacensenc. 209 West 28rd Street. 

Music Lisrary. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
NATHAN Straus. 948 East 32nd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 
NINETY-SIXTH STREET, 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
15тн Ѕтвект. 208 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 

195тн Streger. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrenporrer. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Rivzzsipz. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 

Sr. Acres. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List or Brancues (INCLUDING SuB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Sewarp РАНЕ. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

Suxry-sevENTH STREET. 328 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TEACHERS Lrsnany. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tomepxins Square. 881 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
Wasnincton Hztcuts. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Wepsren. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
REGIONAL Lisrarran, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx Rererencx CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Julia Ruth Armstrong 
Сүтү Isuanp Sup-paance. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
CraAsow's Porwr. Harrod Place. Mrs. Emma Stolz 

Easromesren Building 10. 3060 Yates Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
ForpHaM, 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 

Сох Ho. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. Miss Margaret Marston 

Нісн Brice. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 

Huwr's Port. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Erna Obermeier 
Kincsprince. 8041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 

Mexcourr. 780 Melrose Avenue. Walter M. Roziewski 

Merrose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 

MonnisaniA. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Rosalind К. Oltsik 

Mosnozu. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 

Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 

PARKCHESTER. 1884 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 

PELHAM Parkway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace Iijima 
Rivenpate. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 

SEpcwick. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Turoccs’ Neck. 8817-19 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 

Universrry Неснтз. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 

Van Cortuanpr. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 

Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Elizabeth Hudson 

WaxxriELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 

West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

Westonesren Square. 1400 Dolen Park, Westchester Square. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WoopLAwN Heers. 4304 Katonah Avenue. Cecil Phillips 

Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
RecrioNAL LIBRARIAN, Miss Katherine O'Brien 


Great Кплз. 56 Gifford’s Lane. John Hulton 

Hucvenot Park Sus-smaNcH. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Miss Florence Hildebrandt 
Porr Ricumonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Pance’s Bay Sup-anance. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

Sr. Сколск. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Sourm Breaca SuB-BRANCH. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Нил, Sus-srance. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
TorrEeNvi.Le. 7430 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New BxucmroN. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 
uude. 
SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN FEBRUARY 


THE PEOPLE AND THE BOOK Max LOBBY AND 2ND FLOOR 


Hebrew books and manuscripts as contributions to the culture of the world, displayed 
in commemoration of the 300th anniversary of the settlement of Jews in North America. 
An illustrated catalog is available. 


WALT WHITMAN'S LEAVES OF GRASS, 1855 Room 818 


Centennial exhibition of first editions, manuscripts and letters from the Berg and Oscar 
Lion collections. 


“TOBACCO” IN A NAME Room 324 
Books from the Arents Collection having this or related terms in their titles. 


DIAGHILEV BALLET IN AMERICA, 1816-1917. Room 84 
From the ballet collection of the Music Division. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Зар Froon Corrmor Norrx 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


FORM, COLOR, LINE: SEVENTH CENTURY TO PICASSO 8n» FLoor Cornnmor Ѕоотн 
Reproductions from the Art Division's collection. 


OLD VALENTINES ROOM 78 
An annual exhibition. In the Central Children's Room. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Man Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING 3RD FLOOR CORRIDOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Froon CORRIDOR 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Avrahm Yarmolinsky 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN Avrahm Yarmolinsky steps down from his post as Chief of the 
Slavonic Division the record on his roll will certainly be “long and 
faithful service.” The news brings to my mind how strikingly the names of 
three poets are connected with this Division, John Shaw Billings, Herman 
Rosenthal, Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Yes, I know how our first Director would 
have snapped back that he is no poet, miles away from any such tag on his 
name. None the less, I insist that when he conceived the idea of a Slavonic 
Division and changed the concept to reality he was a “poet” in the original 
sense of the Greek root, he made something, he created something. Feeling 
that the readers in an American library should rightly have at their com- 
mand the output of the Slavonic mind, he set to work to begin such a project. 
When, thanks to Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, he found Herman Rosenthal he found 
a poet in the usual sense of the word today, a mind understanding of and 
sympathetic to the voice of the poet, with poetry of merit to its own credit. 
His, however, was not “the poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling;” rather, that 
of the well-balanced man eager to cover all fields of the world of books 
the Library chose to cultivate. When he died in 1917, he had seen the books 
in his care grow from scratch to something like 25,000 volumes chosen with 
the care their keeper cherished on them. 

His death posed no simple or easy-task to find a man of equal caliber to 
follow him, we well knew. We did find another poet, a Serb who said he 
was well versed in all the Slavonic fields, but he left us too soon to show how 
well he met the challenge. Those were war times, you remember, and Mr. 
Petrovitch came to the Director one day in his first year of duty to say he 
must answer the call of his country and resign to fight for it. We bade fare- 
well and God speed with best wishes as he left clad in that brilliant and 
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resplendent uniform, quite startling as we thought of the olive drab our own 
men wore as they were leaving for the front. 

Came then another almost disheartening and discouraging search. The 
Rosenthal machine, we knew, would serve readers reasonably well for the 
moment, but surely not for the long pull. However, one day there came to 
the Director's office a young man in his middle or late twenties who seemed 
to offer promise. When we saw how his application form reported speaking 
and reading knowledge of Russian, Ukranian, Serbian, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, Yiddish as well as English, it is not surprising to hear that eye- 
brows rose. In the first interview we saw plainly that his English showed 
striking progress if he had learned it since he came over in 1918. Add to that 
the news that he had published original articles and translations in four 
languages before 1917, in such organs as The Bookman, Russian Review, 
Poet Lore, Die Zukunft, Vestnik Ameriki, and we were quite willing to admit 
that the record, on its face, seemed rather unusual. His schooling did explain 
much, however. Born in Gaisin, Podolia, near Bratslav, he had studied in 
a realnoye uchilishche (Real-schule) at Kishinev, at the Phycho-Neuro- 
logical Institute in St. Petersburg (now Leningrad), then a degree from the 
University of Neuchatel in Switzerland, an A. B. from the City College, and 
advanced work, leading to a later doctorate, at Columbia. 

Quite promising and impressive as to academic life, what did he know 
about library work and what did he count on doing if taken on for this post? 
As to the first, he said he had used libraries wherever he had been, turned to 
them quite naturally, and felt he knew the principles governing their control. 
As to the second, he felt his first duty would be to serve the readers; he hoped 
he might get to know the collection intimately and then build it up to fuller 
covering of its field; hoped too that with this closer contact with the books 
he might be able to write about the fields they covered. 

When we noted that one of his teachers in City College said he “is one of 
the most gifted men I know . . . a choice soul,” and that a Columbia man 
called him a “remarkably gifted young man,” we felt that our own impres- 
sions backed by such judgments of others called for giving him a trial — 
with earnest hopes that the choice might prove the right one. And there, for 
once at least, we know now that the step was wise. I’m sure all that know 
him will agree. Since then the record of growth in stock of books and use 
made of those books shows how well he has built on those earlier plans and 
hopes and ideals, The annual report of the Library for 1918, six months after 
his appointment on June 15, shows the use of 40,298 volumes in his Division. 
The latest report gives corresponding figures as 77,676 volumes. The total 
number of volumes and pamphlets in the Division’s collection is now esti- 
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mated to be 100,000. Such statistics tell a part of the story, far from the whole. 
Results not shown by figures tell of a kindly, sympathetic, eager reception of 
readers and inquirers, an earnest intent to give them the best service possible, 
to live up to library ideals so characteristically phrased by Edwin Anderson 
as “to make friends for the Library.” One of Yarmolinsky’s fellow workers 
tells how in all the years they have known one another “T could take any prob- 
lem of syntax to him and be sure of an informed answer. He knows more 
about the structure of our language than most of us who have grown up with 
it.” 

He came to the Library in 1918. Five years later he asked for leave of 
absence to go to Russia to use unpublished sources on the life of Turgenev. 
It happened that just then the Library was planning a buying trip to Europe, 
counting on specializing on the books of the eastern countries. Joining the 
two trips was the plain thing to do, and it was my good fate to spend much 
of the winter of 1923/4 with him and his wife in Soviet lands. At the time 
we knew not how good did the timing happen to be, for we were able to buy 
freely, to travel where we pleased, bothered with few more regulations than 
filing passports and photographs with the police, happy in retrospect as at 
the time in being able to make contacts that have born rich fruit ever since. 

Do you know any more severe way to test character and personality than 
the sharing of travel conditions, particularly under the conditions of those 
years of the New Economic Policy in those early days of Soviet rule? All that 
told me plainly how wise had been our appointment of 1918. The years that 
followed have strengthened my feeling. 

I hear that some sixty entries are found in our public catalog under his 
name as author, co-author, editor, translator and twice that number appear 
in the catalog of the Slavonic Division. The man’s versatility and the wide- 
ness of his point of view are shown in greater detail in the list that follows. 

Friends will certainly miss him, which means all readers of course. That 
vacant chair will bring to mind often the friendly, attentive greeting when 
they went to him with problems. Plenty in that group, no doubt. And I am 
sure some will be asking what he plans to do in such a wealth of leisure as 
retirement will bring. Any odds you like that in substance one answer will 
be “Just to pray for time enough to put into shape for the printer some of the 
thoughts Гуе had no chance to handle in the press of official and other 
duties.” 

All of us hope that the record of his published work in future may be kept 
up in the Library as fully as is here set forth for the past. It will all call for 
surprise, if not unbelief, that one man can have such a list to his credit, with 
warmhearted envy, real admiration, constant well wishing, lasting gratitude 
that such a scholar and kindly personality has so long been “one of ours.” 

Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 
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THE LIST 
1909 


“Литературные отражения.” (Бессарабская жизнь, Кишинев, 14(?) ноября, 
21 ноября, 6 декабря, 13 декабря, 20(?) декабря, 1909 г.; 10 января, 1910 г.) 
À survey of Russian literary monthlies. 

Signed: A. Яр — ский, 


1910 


“Памяти ‘учителя права и правды’ ” К 25-летию co дня смерти К. Д. Kase- 
лина. (Бессарабская жизнь, Кишинев, 5 июля, 1910 г.) 


On Ше 25th anniversary of the death of К. D. Kavelin. 
Signed: A. Яр — ский, 


“Русская литература в 1909 году.” (Бессарабская жизнь, Кишинев, 1 января, 
1910 т.) 
Russian literature in 1909; a survey. 
Signed: A. Яр — ский, 


Review: Чеховский юбилейный сборник. С.-Петербург, издат. Заря. (Becca- 
рабская жизнь, Кишинев, 28 февраля, 1910 г.) 
Review of a miscellany in honor of А. Р. Chekhov. 
Signed: A. Яр — ский. 


Translation: “Когда любовь пробуждается”; новелла Бенжамэна Baxzorona. 
Перевод с французского. (Бессарабская жизнь, Кишинев, 25 декабря, 
1910 г.) 


Russian translation of a short story by Benjamin Vallotton. 
Signed: A. Я. 


1914 
PAYS TNA TRIMS’ 1yaym PT AY "n" 
(bbxypws, v. 14. New York, 1914, p. 510-18; 950-954. ) 


The legend of the Wandering Jew. 
Translated from Dr. Yarmolinsky’s Russian manuscript. 
1915 


“The Serbian epic.” (The Bookman, New York, v. 42, no. 3, New York, No- 
vember, 1915, р. [335]-338.) 


1916 


“Ша Repin, Russia's national painter . . ." (The Russian Review, v. 1, no. 4, 
New York, May, 1916, p. 226-230. illus.) 
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“Ivan Bunin: a literary portrait..." (The Russian Review, v. 2, no. 6, New 
York, December, 1916, p. [278]-283.) 


"Russian literature of to-day." (The Bookman, v. 43, no. 4, New York, June, 
1916, p. 424—491.) 


"The Russian view of American literature." (The Bookman, v. 44, no. 1, New 
York, September, 1916, p. [44]-48.) 


"Vereshchagin, the war painter." (The Russian Review, v. 1, no. 2, New York, 
March, 1916, p. 91-95. illus.) 


Translation: “The Gentleman from San Francisco." By Ivan Bunin. Trans- 
lated by A. Yarmolinsky. (The Russian Review, у. 2, no. 6, December, 1916, 
р. [284]-304.) 

Reprinted in: Lazarus. By Leonid Andreyev. — The Gentleman from San Francisco. By Ivan 


Bunin. Translated by Abraham Yarmolinsky. Boston, The Stratford Company, Publishers, 1918. 
(Stratford universal library) 


Translation: “The Giant.” By Leonid Andreyev . . . (The Russian Review, 
v. 1, no. 4, New York, May, 1916, p. 214-215.) 
Unsigned. 


Translation: “Lights.” By V. G. Korolenko . . . (The Russian Review, v. 1, 
no. 4, New York, May, 1916, p. 225.) 
Unsigned. 

Translation: ^A Northern poem." By Nicholai Clyuyev. Rendered into Dd 


lish verse by A. Yarmolinsky. (The Russian Review, v. 2, no. 8, New Yor 
September, 1916, p. 181.) 


Translation: The Russian school of painting. By Alexandre Benois. With an 
introduction by Christian Brinton. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1918. xix, 
17—199 p. plates. 28cm. 

"Translated from the original Russian by Abraham Yarmolinsky." 


Translation: "Serb hero songs." Translated from the Serbian by Abraham 
Yarmolinsky. (Poet Lore, v. 27, Boston, July-August, 1916, p. 440—444.) 


Translation: "Sowing." By Maximilian Voloshin. Translated by A. Yarmo- 
linski. (The Russian Review. v. 1, no. 3, New York, April, 1916. p. 174.) 
1917 


“Bolsheviki catechism from Lenin's pen." (The New York Times Magazine, 
New York, November 18, 1917, p. 7, 11.) 


“Censorship in Russia." (The Russian Review, v. 8, no. 3, New York, July, 
1917, p. [98]-108.) 
An historical study. 
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“Exploring Russia.” (The Bookman, v. 46, no. 4, New York, December, 1917, 
p. 481-486.) 
À survey of English and Russian books on Russia. 


“Подъ знакомъ Марса; отраженія войны въ Американской литератур.” 
(Въстникъ Америки, годъ 1, xu. 5, Нью Іоркъ, Августъ, 1917, стр. 39-44.) 
American literature and the war. 


“The Moscow Art Theatre . . (The Russian Review, v. 8, no. 1, New York, 
January, 1917, p. [84]-37.) 


“Rasputin; a study in degeneration . . ." (The Bookman, v. 45, no. 4, New 
York, June, 1917, р. [885]-392. ) 


“Russia in arms.” (The Bookman, v. 44, no. 6; v. 45, no. 1, New York, Febru- 
ary~March, 1917, p. [598]-608; р. [55]-60. ) 


“Russia resurgent.” (The Bookman, y. 45, no. 8, New York, May, 1917, 
p. [271]-277.) 


“Russia’s tribute to Belgium.” (The Bookman, v. 44, no. 1, New York, Janu- 
ary, 1917, p. 451-458.) 


"Speaking of Russia." (The Bookman, v. 46, no. 2, New York, October, 
1917, p. [149]-154.) 


Translation: A Family of noblemen. By Mikhail Y. Saltykov (N. Shchedrin). 
Translated by A. Yarmolinsky. New York, Boni & Liveright, Inc., 1917. 
4 p.l. 422 p. 19cm. 


Translation: He для газеты; разсказъ Портера (О. Генри). Переводъ A. 
Ярмолинскаго. (В®стникъ Америки, годъ 1, кн. 1, Нью Іоркъ, Февраль, 
1917, стр. 12-22.) 

Russian translation of “No Story,” Ьу О. Henry [William Sydney Porter] 


Translation: The Shield. Edited by Maxim Gorky, Leonid Andreyev and 
Fiodor Sologub. With a foreword by William English Walling. Translated 
from the Russian by A. Yarmolinsky. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1917. 
xviii, 209 p. 19cm. 


Translation: “White nights: a Russian mood.” By Alexander Kuprin. Trans- 
lated by Abraham Yarmolinsky. (The Bookman, v. 45, no. 1. New York, 
March, 1917, p. 18-14.) 


1918 


“German plotting in Russia.” (Current History, v. 7, New York, February, 
1918, p. 817-820.) 
Translation of confession by Dolino of “German plotting in Russia.” 
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“The Internal policy of the Bolsheviki.” (Current History, v. 8, no. 1, New 
York, April, 1918, p. [68]~72. ) 


“Lenin’s outline of bolshevist view of war.” (The New York Times, New 
York, February 8, 1918, section 5, p. 4.) 


“More bolshevist legislation.” (Current History, v. 8, no. 2, New York, June, 
1918, p. [455]-458.) 


“Petrograd.” (The New Republic, v. 14, New York, March 9, 1918, p. 171.) 


“The Republic of Finland; Finnish separatism since the Revolution.” (Cur- 
rent History, у. 7, no. 8, New York, March, 1918, p. 437—441. illus.) 


"Slavonic Division." (Report of The New York Public Library, New York, 
1918, p. 26; 1919, p. 37-38; 1920, p. 43-44; 1921, p. 49-50; 1922, p. 52-53; 
1923, p. 50-51; 1924, p. 30; 1925, p. 35-36; 1926, p. 32—88; 1927, p. 36-37; 
1928, р. 85-87; 1929, p. 83-34; 1930, р. 37-89; 1931, p. 36-38; 1932, р. 40- 
42; 1988, p. 41-42; 1934, p. 38—39; 1935, p. 39-40; 1936, p. 38-40; 1937, 
р. 48—44; 1938, р. 46-48; 1939, p. 51-54; 1940, p. 49-51; 1941, p. 4446; 
1942, p. 48-50; 1948, p. 48-51; 1944, p. 45-48; 1945, р. 46-49.) 

These unsigned reports of the work of the Slavonic Division were also printed in the Bulletin 

of The New York Public Library for 1919-1948. 


Translations: Lazarus. By Leonid Andreyev. — The Gentleman from San 
Francisco. By Ivan Bunin. Translated by Abraham Yarmolinsky. Boston, 
The Stratford Company, Publishers, 1918. vii, 9-58 p. 19cm. (Stratford 
universal library) 


1919 
Translation: "Saint Sebastian." From the Russian of Valery Bryusov. Trans- 


lated in the original metre by Abraham Yarmolinsky. (Poetry; a Magazine 
of Verse, v. 14, no. 2, Chicago, May, 1919, p. 79.) 


1920 


Translation: The Twelve. By Alexander Blok. Translated from the Russian 
by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Introduction by the trans- 
lators. New York, B. W. Huebsch, Inc., 1920. vi, 7-28 p. 18cm. (The Free- 
man pamphlets) 


1921 


Dosrorevsky; A Stupy in His Ineorocy . .. New York, 1921. 70 p. 23cm. 


Dissertation: Columbia University. 
Vita, 
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1921, continued 

THe Kennan COLLECTION . . . [New York] The New York Public Library, 
1921. 18 p. 26cm. 
“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of February, 1921.” 


Моревм Russian Poetry; AN ANTHoLocy. Chosen and translated by Babette 
Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1921. 4 p.l., v-xix, 181 p. 20cm. (The European library. Edited by 
J. E. Spingarn) 

Also published by Lane, London, 1923. 


“Dante and Dostoyevsky.” (The New Republic, v. 29, New York, November 
30, 1921, p. 15-17.) 


Translation: The Memoirs of Count Witte. Translated from the original Rus- 
sian manuscript and edited by Abraham Yarmolinsky. Garden City, N. Y., 
and Toronto, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1921. xi, 445 [1] p. 24cm. 


1922 


“The Aesthetics of Dostoyevsky.” (The New Republic, v. 27, New York, 
September 27, 1922, p. 115-117.) 


“New Russian magazines.” (The Freeman, v. 5, New York, May 24, 1922, 
p. 258-255.) 


“The Russian Public Library." (The Library Journal, v. 47, New York, April 
15, 1922, p. 352-358. ) 


“Vladimir Korolenko: 1858-1921.” (The Nation, v. 114, New York, March 1, 
1922, p. 254.) 


Translation: "Modern German poems." Translated by Babette Deutsch and 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky. (Poetry; À Magazine of Verse, v. 21, no. 3, a 
1922, p. 141-147.) 


Reprinted in: Contemporary German Poetry; an anthology. Chosen and translated by Babette 
Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1998. 


Translation: Stavrogin's confession: Three unpublished chapters from the 
novel Demons, The Possessed. [By] Feodor Dostoyevsky. (Broom, v. 8, 
no. 8, p. 168-171, 260-272; v. 4, no. 1, p. 4-11, Rome, October, December, 
1922.) 

Translated, with an introduction and postscript, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. A translation of a 
different version titled “At Tihon's" appeared in: The Possessed. By Fyodor Dostoyevsky. Trans- 

lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. With a foreword by Avrahm Yarmolinsky and a 


translation of the hitherto-suppressed chapter “At Tihon’s.” New York, The Modem library 
[1936] xtv, 738 p. 17cm. (The Modern library of the world’s best books) 
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Russian books. Surveyed by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. (The New York Herald 
Books, New York, March 26, 1922, p. 16; October 8, 1922, p. 22; October 
29, 1922, p. 27; November 26, 1922, p. 30; February 11, 1923, p. 12; March 
18, 1928, p. 14; April 8, 1923, p. 4; April 29, 1923, p. 3; May 20, 1993, p. 9; 
June 24, 1923, p. 7; July 29, 1923, p. 10; September 2, 1923, p: 3; Novem- 
ber 25, 1993, p. 6; February 3, 1924, p. 20-21; February 24, 1924, p. 16; 
March 23, 1924, Section 10/11, p. 39.) 


1928 


CONTEMPORARY GERMAN Роктвү; an anthology. Chosen and translated by 
Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1923. xxvii, 201 p. 20cm. (The European library. Edited by 
J. E. Spingarn) 

Also published by Lane, London. 


"Coming of the Moscow Art Theatre." (New York Herald Books, New York, 
January 7, 1928, p. 9-10.) 


Review: Dead souls. By Nikolay Gogol. Translated by Constance Garnett. 
[New York] A. Knopf. (The New York Times Book Review, New York, 
May 20, 1923, p. 29.) 


1924 


"Lenin — and after.” (The International Interpreter, v. 8, no. 1, New York, 
April 5, 1924, p. 9-12.) 


"Leningrad, the city of two dead men." (The New York Times Magazine, 
New York, December 28, 1924, p. 7, 15.) 


"Russian libraries to-day." (The Library Journal, v. 49, no. 15, New York, 

September 1, 1924, p. [727]-729.) 

Report written b tative of the L Journal after interviewing Messrs. Lyd 
it oy bee o EN 
“Russian literature today.” (The Literary Review of the New York Evening 

Post, New York, November 15, 1924, p. 8.) 


“Valery Bryusov.” (The Saturday Review of Literature, v. 1, no. 18, New 
York, November 29, 1924, p. 328.) 


Review: The Land of the fathers. By Sergey Gussiev Orenburgsky. Trans- 
lated by Nina N. Selivanova. New York, The Dial Press. (New York Herald 
Tribune Books, New York, October 26, 1924, p. 18.) 


Russian books. (See note under 1922. ) 
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1925 


“The Communist at close range.” (The World's Work, v. 50, Garden City, 
N. Y., May, 1925, p. [94]-98. ) 


“New ideas and ideals in Soviet Russia.” (Current History, v. 22, no. 8, June, 
1925, p. 402—407. illus.) 


“Riga, long captive, comes into her own." (The New York Times Magazine, 
New York, June 14, 1925, p. 8.) 


“Russian Academy is two centuries old." (The New York Times Magazine, 
New York, September 6, 1925, p. 12, 22.) 


“Russian Decembrists to be commemorated." (The New York Times, New 
York, December 20, 1925, section 8, p. 7.) 


"Seeking Ivan's famous lost library." (The New York Times Magazine, New 
York, March 15, 1925, p. 12, 19.) 


Review: A. P. Chekhov: Zateryannye proizvedeniya, neizdannye pis'ma, 
vospominaniya, bibliografiya. Leningrad, Ateneum. (The New York Times, 
New York, November 1, 1925, Section 8, p. 19.) 


Review: The Clock. By Aleksei Remizov. Translated from the Russian by 
John Cournos. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. (New York Herald Tribune 
Books, New York, March 15, 1925, p. 11.) 


Review: Dnevnik A. С. Dostoyevskoi, 1867. Novaya Moskva, Moscow. — 
Vospominaniya А. С. Dostoyevskoi, pod red. L. P. Grossmana. Gosudarst- 
vennoye izdatelstvo, Moscow. (The New York Times Book Review, New 
York, July 19, 1925, p. 9.) 


Review: The Enchanted wanderer. By Nikolai Lyeskov. Translated from the 
Russian by A. G. Paschkoff. Edited, with an introduction, by Maxim Gorky. . 
New York, Robert H..McBride. (New York Herald Tribune Books, New 
York, January 4, 1925, p. 9.) 


Review: Ethics; origin and development. By Prince Kropotkin. Authorized 
translation from the Russian by Louis S. Friedland and Joseph Pirosh- 
nikoff. New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, 1924. (The City College Quarterly, 
v. 21, no. 2, New York, June, 1925, p. 156-157. ) 


Review: Flying Osip; stories of new Russia. By Seifulina, Shishkov, Kasatkin 
[and others]. Translated from the Russian by L. S. Friedland and J. R. 
Piroshnikoff. New York, International Publishers. (New York Herald Trib- 
une Books, New York, April 19, 1925, p. 11.) 
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Review: Fragments from my diary. By Maxim Gorky. New York, Robert M. 
McBride and Company, 1924. (The Nation, v. 121, New York, August 12, 
1995, p. 192.) 


Review: Lenin. By Leon Trotzky. New York, Minton, Balch & Co. — Leon 
Trotzky, the portrait of a youth. By Max Eastman. New York, Greenberg, 
Inc. (New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, June 28, 1925, p. 8.) 


Review: Letters on the short story, the drama, and other literary topics. By 
Anton Chekhov. Selected and edited by Louis S. Friedland. New York, 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1924. (The Guardian, v. 2, no. 1, Philadelphia, May- 
June, 1925, p. 341-342.) 


Review: Literaturnaya Rossiya; sbornik sovremennoi russkoi prozy. Edited 
by Vladimir Lidin. Moscow. — Pisateli ob iskusstve i o sebe. Moscow, 
Krug. (The New York Times Book Review, New York, February 15, 1925, 


p. 5.) 


Review: The Shadow of the gloomy East. By Ferdinand A. Ossendowsky. 
Translated by F. B. Czarnomski. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (New 
York Herald Tribune Books, New York, May 24, 1925, p. 16.) 


1926 


TuRGENEV, THE Man — His Авт — AND His Аск. New York and London, 
The Century Co. [1926] x, 886 p. front., ports. 28cm. 
Also published by Hodder and Stoughton, London, 1927. 


“Russian presses are humming.” (The New York Times Book Review, New 
York, July 18, 1926, p. 2.) 


“Russia’s Catherine returns as a social mentor.” (The New York Times Maga- 
zine, New York, January 10, 1926, p. 12.) 


“The Slavonic Division — recent growth.” (The New York Public Library, 
Bulletin, v. 80, no. 2, New York, February, 1926, p. 71-79.) 
Signed: A. Y. 


Review: Dostoyevsky portrayed by his wife; the diary and reminiscences of 
Mme. Dostoyevsky. Translated from the Russian and edited by S. S. Koteli- 
ansky. New York, E. P. Dutton and Co. (New York Herald Tribune Books, 
New York, August 8, 1926, p. 8.) 


Review: Pisma F. M. Dostoyevskovo К zhene. Introduction and notes by 
N. F. Belchikov; under the general editorship of V. F. Pereverzev. Mos- 
cow-Leningrad. (The New York Times Book Review, New York, Septem- 
ber 26, 1926, p. 4, 27. port.) 
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1927 


Russran POETRY; AN ANTHOLOGY. Chosen and translated by Babette Deutsch 
and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, International Publishers [1927] 
254 p., 1 L 20cm. | 
Also published by Lawrence, London, 1929. 


“Buried wealth sought in old Mongolian city.” (The New York Times Maga- 
zine, New York, April 24, 1927, p. 14.) 


“Moscow.” (The Century, v. 114, no. 8, New York, July, 1927, p. 348-356.) 


“A Rambling note on the ‘Russian Columbus’: Nikolai Petrovich Rezanov." 
(The New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 31, no. 9, New York, Septem- 
ber, 1927, p. 707—718. port.) 


"Secrecy still marks tomb of Genghis Khan." (The New York Times Magazine, 
New York, November 20, 1927, p. 2.) 


“The Soul of man under bolshevism." (In: The American caravan; a yearbook 
of American literature. New York, The Macaulay Company [1927] p. 429- 
445.) 


“Soviet literature in minor languages” (The New York Public Library, Bul- 
letin, v. 81, no. 1, New York, January, 1927, p. 3-5. front.) 
Signed: A. Y. 


Review: Decadence. By Maxim Gorky. Translated from the Russian by Ver- 
onica Dewey. New York, McBride and Co. (New York Herald Tribune 
Books, New York, March 13, 1927, p. 4.) 


Review: Family views of Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company. (New York Herald Tribune Books, 
New York, May 15, 1927, p. 12.) 


Review: A History of Russia. By V. O. Kluchevsky. Translated by C. J. Ho- 
garth. New York, E. P. Dutton and Company. Volumes 1-4. (New York 
Herald. Tribune Books, New York, April 3, 19277, p. 4.) 


Review: À History of Russian literature. From the earliest times to the death 
of Dostoyevsky (1881). By Prince D. S. Mirsky. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 
(New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, June 12, 1927, p. 15.) 


Review: The Promised land. Translated from the Polish of Ladislas Reymont 
by M. H. Dziewicki. New York, A. A. Knopf. 2 v. (The New York Evening 
Post, New York, October 1, 1927, section 3, p. 11.) 
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Review: Stories and dramas. By Leo N. Tolstoy. Translated from the Russian 
by Mrs. Lydia Turin, Mrs. H. M. Lucas and C. J. Hogarth. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company. (New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, Janu- 
ary 9, 1927, p. 8.) 


1928 


THe Jews AND OTHER Minor NATIONALITIES UNDER THE Soviers . . . New 
York, Vanguard Press [1928] xiii, 198 p. 19cm. (Vanguard studies of Soviet 
Russia ) 


“The Jews in Soviet Russia.” (The Menorah Journal, New York, 1928, v. 14, 
р. 544-559; v. 15, p. 33-50.) 


"This study is a condensed version of portions of the author's volume, The Jews and Other 
Minor Nationalities in Soviet Russia, to be published shortly by The Vanguard Press." 


"The Tolstoi memorial exhibit.” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, 
v. 82, no. 10, New York, October, 1928, p. 653-654.) 
Signed: A. Y. 


“Tolstoy: September 9, 1828." (The Wilson Bulletin, v. 8, no. 16, New York, 
December, 1928, p. 396-399. ) 
First printed in New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, September 9, 1928. 


Review: Dnevniki Sofyi Andreyeony Tolstoy, 1860-1891. Edited by S. L. 
Tolstoy. Notes by S. L. Tolstoy and G. A. Volkov. Introduction by M. A. 
Tzyavlovski. Moscow, M. & S. Sabashnikovy. (The New York Times Book 
Review, New York, October 28, 1928, p. 1, 30.) 


1929 


THe WanvERING Jew [A contribution toward the Slavonic bibliography of 
the subject] . . . Reprinted from the A. S. Freidus memorial volume. New 
York, 1929. 10 p., also numbered [319]-328. 24cm. 

Cover-title. 

Reprinted from: Studies in Jewish bibliography and related subjects in memory of Abraham 
Solomon Freidus (1867-1923), late chief of the Jewish Division, New York Public Library. The 
Alexander Kohut Foundation, New York, 1929. cxxx, 518 p. + section in Hebrew:82 1. front. 
(port.), plates, ports., facsims. 26cm. Printed in Austria. 


"318-9811 PWT DNS чуру NU 
(bP25, v. 2, no. 1, New York, 1929, р. 70-78.) 


A contribution toward the vocabulary of the Yiddish language. 


Introduction: Tolstoi in English, 1878-1929; a list of works by and about 
Tolstoi in The New York Public Library. Compiled by Antonina Yassu- 
kovitch . . . New York, The New York Public Library, 1929. 87 p. 27cm. 


Edited, and with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. “Reprinted from the Bulletin 
of The New York Public Library of July 1929." 
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1929, continued 


Introduction: “Two letters of Leo Tolstoy. I. On non-resistance to evil.” (The 
Slavonic and East European Review, v. 8, no. 23, London, December, 1929, 
p. 242-246.) 

Edited, and with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 


Review: Dnevniki Sofyi Andreyevny Tolstoy. Redaktziya S. L. Tolstovo. 
Part 2. Moscow, M. & S. Sabaschnikovy. (The New York Times Book Re- 
view, New York, June 30, 1929, p. 9.) 


Review: A History of Russia. By S. F. Platonov. Translated by E. Aronsberg. 
Edited by F. A. Golder. New York, The Macmillan Comp A History 
of Russia. By George Vernadsky. With a preface by Michael Ivanovich 
Rostovtzeff. New Haven, Yale University Press. (New. York Herald Tribune 
Books, New York, October 20, 1929, p. 26.) 


1930 


PICTURESQUE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1811, 1812, 1818, BEING À MEMOIR 
ON PAUL Sven, Russtan DIPLOMATIC OFFICER, ARTIST, AND AUTHOR, CON- 
TAINING Copious Ехсевртѕ From His Account or His TRAVELS IN AMER- 
ICA, Wrrg Frrry-rwo Repropucrions OF Water Соговз пч His Own 
Ѕкетсн-воок. By Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Introduction by R. Т. Н. Halsey. 
New York, W. E. Rudge, 1930. xviii, 46 p., 2 L col. front, illus. (port.) 
51 pl., facsims. (incl. music) 83cm. 

*One thousand copies were made at the printing house of William Edwin Rudge, inc., Mount 


Veron, N. Y." 
“A ‘ist of the editions of Svinin’s pamphlet on General Moreau,” p. 45-46. 


Russian POETRY; AN ANTHOLOGY. Chosen and translated by Babette Deutsch 


and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New and revised edition. New York, Inter- 
national Publishers [1930?] 254 p. 20cm. 


“A Russian library in Alaska . . ” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, 
v. 84, no. 9, New York, September, 1980, p. 643-646. front.) 


Article: Belinsky, Vissarion Grigoryevich (1811-1848). In: Encyclopaedia 
of the social sciences. New York, Macmillan [1980-85] у. 2 (1930), p. 508. 


Review: The Letters of Dostoyevsky to his wife. 'Translated from the Rus- 
sion by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie, with an introduction by Prince 
D. S. Mirsky. New York, Richard R. Smith. (New York Herald Tribune 
Books, New York, June 29, 1930, p. 4.) 


1931 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE . . . Chicago, American Library Association, 1931. 56 p. 
12°, (Reading with a purpose. [no.] 61.) 
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“The Library of Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovich (1847-1909). (The 
New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 85, no. 11, New York, November, 
1981, p. 779-782. facsim. ) | 
Signed: A. Y. 


“The Russian icon — an exhibit.” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, 
v. 35, no. 1, New York, January, 1981, p. 23-24.) 
Signed: A. Y. 


Article: Dostoyevsky, Fiodor Mikhailovich (1821-1881). In: Encyclopaedia 
of the social sciences. New York, Macmillan [1930-35] v. 5 (1931), p. 220- 
221. : 


Review: Dostoyevsky (1821-1881). A new biography. By Edward Hallet 
Carr. With a preface by D. S. Mirsky. Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co. (The 
New York Times Book Review, New York, November 1, 1931, p. 4, 22.) 


Review: À History of Russia. By V. O. Kluchevsky. Volume 5. New York, 
E. P. Dutton and Company. (New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, 
November 29, 1931, p. 23.) 


Review: Leo Tolstoy and. his works. By Aylmer Maude. New York, Oxford 
University Press. (New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, May 17, 
1931, p. 6.) 


Review: Tolstoy: Literary fragments, letters and reminiscences not previ- 
ously published. Edited by René Fülop-Miller. New York, The Dial Press. 
(New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, May 17, 1931, p. 6.) 


Translation: The Twelve. By Alexander Blok. Translated from the Russian 
by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Lithographs by George 
Biddle. New York, William Edwin Rudge, 1931. [32] p. front., illus., plates. 
31cm. 


“A revised version of a translation originally published in The Freeman in 1920, subsequently 
reprinted separately as one of the Freeman pamphlets . . . This, the first edition . . . consists of 
650 copies, 100 of which are numbered and have as illustrations the original lithographs by 
George Biddle.” 


1982 


SHELEKHOV’S VOYAGE TO ALASKA; A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Note... [New York, 
The New York Public Library, 1932] 8 p. 2 facsims, port. 26cm. 


Cover-title. 
“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of March, 1982.” 


“Old Moscow dies, new Moscow arises.” (The New York Times Magazine, 
New York, January 3, 1932, p. 14, 22.) 
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1932, continued 

“A pre-Columbian discoverer of America? Was John Scolvus a Pole? . 
(The New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 86, no. 11, New York, Novem- 
ber, 1982, p. 737-741.) 


Review: Israel, from its beginnings to the middle of the eighth century. By 
Adolphe Lods. Translated by S. H. Hooke. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. 
(New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, October 23, 1982, p. 16.) 


Review: Peter the Great. By Count Alexei Tolstoi. Translated from the Rus- 
sian by H. Chrouschoff Matheson. New York, Covici, Friede. (New York 
Herald Tribune Books, New York, May 29, 1982, p. 2.) 


Review: The Russian icon. By N. P. Kondakov. Prague, 1928-1931. 2 albums 
of plates, 2 volumes of text. (The New York Times Book Review, New 
York, January 3, 1932, p. 18.) 


1933 


Toe EARLIEST REFERENCE TO THE New WORLD IN POLISH LITERATURE . . . 
[New York: Printed at The New York Public Library, 1933] 5 p. pl. 26cm. 
“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of August 1933.” 


“An Early Russian geography . . ." (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, 
v. 87, no. 1, New York, January, 1988, p. 62-63. facsim. ) 


“The First century of Russian printing; an exhibit.” (The New York Public 
Library, Bulletin, у. 87, no. 4, New York, April, 1938, p. 259-260.) 


Article: Nihilism. In: Encyclopaedia of the social sciences. New York, Mac- 
тайап [1930-35] у. 11 (1938), p. 377-378. 


Introduction and revised translation: The Brothers Karamazov; a novel in 
four parts and an epilogue. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. The translation by 
Constance Garnett. Revised, with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolin- 
sky. With eighteen portrait illustrations by Alexander King . .. New York, 
The Limited Editions Club, 1938. 3 volumes. plates. 22cm. 


“This edition . . . consists of fifteen hundred copies, printed ... by D. B. Updike, the Merry- 
mount press, Boston; with illustrations by Al er King. 


Review: Boris Godunov. By Stephen Graham. With a preface by George 


Vernadsky. New Haven, Yale University Press. (New York Herald Tribune 
Books, New York, October 22, 1988, p. 7.) 


Review: Dnevniki Sofyi Andreyeony Tolstoy. 1897-1909. Edited by S. L. 
Tolstoy. Moscow. (The New York Times Book Review, New York, Febru- 
ary 5, 1933. p. 2.) 
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1934 


Dostoyevsky; A Lire . . . New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company [1934] 
6 p.L, 3-447 р. front., ports. 22cm. 


“Bibliographical studies in early Polish Americana . . ." (The New York Pub- 
lic Library, Bulletin, v. 88, no. 4, April, 1934, p. 223-240; v. 89, no. 8, March, 
1985, p. 167-172; v. 40, no. 5, May, 1936, p. 427-436. facsims.) 


Reprinted, with revisions, as: Early Polish Americana; a bibliographical study . . . New York, 
The New York Public Library, 1937. 


“A Note on the censorship of foreign books in Russia under Nicholas І. ...” 


(The New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 38, no. 11, New York, Novem- 
ber, 1934, p. 907-910.) 


"Recent Russian accessions in American libraries. [The] New York Public 
Library." (The Slavonic and East European Review, v. 12, no. 36, London, 
April, 1984, p. 749-750.) 


Article: Tolstoy, Lev Nikolayevich (1828-1910). In: Encyclopaedia of the 
social sciences. New York, Macmillan [1980-35] v. 14 (1984), p. 648-649. 


Review: À History of Bolshevism from Marx to the first five years’ plan. By 
Arthur Rosenberg. Translated from the German by Tan F. D. Morrow. 
New York, Oxford University Press. (New York Herald. Tribune Books, 
New York, August 12, 1984, p. 4.) 


1985 


“Bibliographical studies in early Polish Americana." (See entry under 1984.) 


Article: Nikolai Petrovich Rezanov. In: Dictionary of American Biography, 
v. 15, 1935. p. 523—524. 


Review. The bolshevik revolution, 1917-1918: Documents and materials. By 
James Bunyan and H. H. Fisher. California, Stanford University Press. 
Hoover War Library publications. No. 8. (New York Herald Tribune Books, 
New York, October 20, 1985, p. 25.) 


Review: Tsar of freedom: the life and. reign of Alexander II. By Stephen 
Graham. New Haven, Yale University Press. (The New York Times Book 
Review, New York, May 5, 1985, p. 14.) 


1936 
“Bibliographical studies in early Polish Americana." (See entry under 1934.) 


“A Russian manuscript treatise on metallurgy; Georg de Hennin's descrip- 
tion of the Siberian metal works, 1735 ...” (The New York Public Library, 
Bulletin, v. 40, no. 12, New York, December, 1936, p. 1007-1011. facsim.) 
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1936, continued 


Edited, with introduction: The Works of Alexander Pushkin; lyrics, narrative 
poems, folk tales, plays, prose. Selected and edited, with an introduction, 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Random House [1936] i-[x], 11-896 p. 
20cm. 

Random House also issued a Nonesuch Press edition in 1939, as no. 18 of the Nonesuch library. 


Published in 1948 with title: The Poems, prose and plays of Alexander Pushkin . . . New 
York, The Modern library. 


Introduction and translation: The Possessed. By Fyodor Dostoyevsky. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. With a foreword by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky and a translation of the hitherto-suppressed chapter “At 
Tihon's." New York, The Modern Library [1986] xiv, 736 p. 17cm. (The 
Modem library of the world's best books) 

“First Modern library edition." 


Reviews: The American Hístorical Review, v. 42-51, New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936-1946, contains a number of brief notices, some of them 
unsigned, of publications on the history of Russia and Poland. 


Review: Political and diplomatic history of Russia. By George Vernadsky. 
Boston, Little, Brown and Company. (New York Herald Tribune Books, 
New York, July 12, 1936, p. 9.) 


1937 


EARLY POLISH AMERICANA; А BIBLIOGRAPHICAL STUDY ... WITH AN APPENDIX: 
A LEGENDARY PREDECESSOR OF COLUMBUS. New York, The New York Public 
Library, 1987. 79 p. front., illus., port., facsims. 2534cm. 

"Reprinted, with revisions and additions, from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library 

of April 1984. March. July. December 1935. May 1936." 


Edited, with introduction: Pushkin in English; a list of works by and about 
Pushkin. Compiled by the Slavonic Division. Edited, with an introduction, 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, The New York Public Library, 1937. 
32 p. 25cm. 

“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of July 1937.” 


Review: Intervention, civil war and communism in Russia. April-December, 
1918: Documents and materials. By James Bunyan. Baltimore, Johns Hop- 
kins Press. (New York Herald Tribune Books, New York, February 7, 1987, 


p. 18.) 


Review: Out of my past: The Memoirs of count Kokovtsov. Edited by H. H. 
Fischer. Translated by Laura Matveev. Hoover War Library publications 
— No. 6. Stanford University, Stanford University Press. (New York Her- 
ald Tribune Books, February 14, 1937, p. 18.) 
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Review: A Social and religious history of the Jews. By Salo Wittmayer Baron. 
New York, Columbia University Press. 8 v. (New York Herald Tribune 
Books, New York, July 18, 1987, p. 16.) 


1988 


Review: Michael Bakunin. By E. H. Carr. New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. (New York Herald Tribune Books, May 15, 1938, p. 15.) 


1989 


"Studies in Russian Americana...” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, 
v. 48, no. 7, 12, July, December, 1939, p. 589—543, 895-900; v. 44, no. 9, 
September, 1940, p. 643—648; v. 45, no. 8, August, 1941, p. 685—692; v. 46, 
no. 4, 5, April, May, 1942, p. 874-878, 451-457; v. 47, no. 1, January, 1943, 
p. 52-54. illus.) 

Reprinted, with revisions, as: Russian Americana, sixteenth to eighteenth centuries; a biblio- 

graphical and historical study . . . New York, The New York Public Library, 1948. 

Edited: A Book of short stories. By Maxim Gorki. Edited by Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky and Baroness Moura Budberg. New York, H. Holt and Company 
[1989] x, 403 p. 22cm. 

Published in 1947 with title: Best short stories of Maxim Gorki . . . New York, Grayson Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 

Edited: The Khazars; a bibliography. Compiled by the Slavonic Division. 
New York, The New York Public Library, 1939. 20 p. 26cm. 

“Reprinted, with additions and revisions, from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library 

of September 1938.” 

Review: The Fall of the Russian monarchy: A study of the evidence. By Bern- 
ard Pares. New York, Alfred A. Knopf. (New York Herald Tribune Books, 
New York, October 1, 1939, p. 16.) 


1940 


“Ivan the Terrible contra Martin Luther: a sixteenth century Russian manu- 
script...” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 44, no. 6, New York, 
June, 1940, p. 455-460. ) 


“Studies in Russian Americana.” (See entry under 1939.) 


Review: Dostoyevsky: The making of a novelist. By Ernest J. Simmons. New 
York, Oxford University Press. (The New Republic, v. 103, New York, 
November 4, 1940, p. 636.) 


1941 


(998392 МУУ, у, 17, no. 2, New York, 1941, p. 188-84.) 


Description of a Jewish wedding in the Crimea. 
Translated from Dr. Yarmolinsky's English manuscript. 


“Inn yum a 
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1941, continued 
“Maxim Gorki.” (The American Scholar, v. 11, no. 1, New York, Winter, 
1941-42, p. 89-98. ) 


“Studies in Russian Americana.” (See entry under 1939.) 


Edited: Tomáš Garrigue Masaryk; a list of works by and about the first presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia in The New York Public Library. Compiled by 
the Slavonic Division from the collections in the Division and in the Web- 
ster Branch Library. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, The New 
York Public Library, 1941. 27 p. 26cm. 


Foreword by Jan Masaryk. 
“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of November and December 
1941.” 


1942 
“Studies in Russian Americana.” (See entry under 1939.) 


Edited, with introduction: Lermontov in English; a list of works by and about 
the poet. Compiled by Anna Heifetz. New York, The New York Public 
Library, 1942. 18 p. 25cm. 


Edited, and with a foreword, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of September 1942.” 


Review: The Idiot. By Fyodor Dostoyevsky. Illustrated by Boardman Robin- 
son. Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. New York, The 
Modern Library. (The New Republic, v. 107, New York, December 14, 
1949, p. 797-798.) 


1943 


RUSSIAN AMERICANA, SIXTEENTH TO EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES; A BIBLIOGRAPHI- 
CAL AND HisroricaL STUDY ... New York, The New York Public Library, 
1948. 45 p. 2 port. (incl. front.) map, facsims. 25cm. 

“Reprinted, with revisions, from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of 1939-1942.” 


Adaptation: The Steel flea. Adapted from the Russian of Nicholas Leskov by 
Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Illustrated by Mstislav Dobu- 
jinsky. New York and London, Harper & Brothers [1948] 64 p. illus. (part 
col.) 24cm. 


Edited, with introduction: Eugene Onegin; a novel in verse. [By] Alexander 
Pushkin. A new translation by Babette Deutsch. Edited, with a special 
introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Illustrated. with lithographs by 
Fritz Eichenberg. [New York] The Limited Editions Club, 1943. 8 p.l, 
[ix]-xvi, 178 p., 11. illus. 26cm. 
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Edited, with introduction: The Poems, prose and plays of Alexander Pushkin. 
Selected and edited, with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New 
York, The Modern Library [1943] i-[x], 11-896 p. 21cm. 


“First Modern library giant edition.” 
Published in 1986 with title: The Works of Alexander Pushkin; lyrics, narrative poems, folk 
tales, plays, prose ... New York, Random House. 


1944 


ALEUTIAN MANUSCRIPT COLLECTION ... New York, The New York Public 

Library, 1944. 12 p. 25%ст. 

“A... collection . . . of some eighty separate texts, mostly folk tales . . . recorded by the 
Russian ethnographer, Waldemar ( Vladir Il'ich) Jochelson . . . The note on Aleut phonemics . . . 
is by Professor Roman Jakobson, and the bibliography . . . [p. 10-12] has been compiled by him 
with the assistance of the Slavonic Division of the Library." 

“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of August 1944.” 


A TREASURY OF GREAT Russian SHORT Stones: Роѕнкіх то Gorxy. Edited 
by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1944. xxxi, 
1018 p. 24cm. 

Some of the translations were revised by the editor. 


“Soviet libraries.” (College and Research Libraries, v. 5, no. 4, Chicago, Sep- 
tember, 1944, p. 851-356.) 


“This account is based upon a talk given before the Conference of Eastern College Librarians 
at Columbia University on January 29, 1944.” 


Introduction: [Dead souls] Chichikov's journeys; or, Home life in old Russia. 
By Nikolai Gogol. Translated from the Russian by Bernard Guilbert Guer- 
ney. Introduction by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, and illustrations in color by 
Lucille Corcos. New York, The Limited Editions Club, 1944. 2 volumes. 
col. illus, 28cm. A 


“This edition of Chichikov’s journeys [Dead souls] consists of twelve hundred copies printed 
for the members of the Limited editions club by the Akerman-Standard press in Providence.” 


Review: Librarian’s guide to title-page Russian and principles of translitera- 
tion, with an introduction to Russian law books. Elsie Basset. Columbia 
University Libraries. (College and Research Libraries, v. 6, no. 2, Chicago, 
December, 1944, p. 94-95. ) 


1945 


"Understanding Russia . . .” (The New York Public Library, Branch Library 
Book News, v. 22, no. 9, New York, November, 1945, p. 119-121.) 


Slavonic Division. (See entry under 1918.) 
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1946 
"үт PROP SSIS eye 997 w^ 
(nyty?3 81", у, 28, no. 2. New York, 1946, p. 254-272.) 


À contribution toward the iconography of the Eastern Jews. 
‘Translated from Dr. Yarmolinsky's English manuscript. 


Reviews: The American Historical Review. (See entry under 1986.) 
1947 


DosroixEvskv; LA VIDA Y LA OBRA . . . Nota preliminar por Elias Castelnuovo. 
Buenos Aires, A. Zamora [1947] 463 p. ports. 22cm. ( Colección los genios. 
v. 8) 

"Versión castellana por Olga Wolkonsky." 


KAMCHADAL AND ASIATIC Eskimo MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS, A RECENT Ac- 
CESSION . .. New York, The New York Public Library, 1947. 18 p. illus. 25cm. 
"Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of November 1947." 


Edited: Best short stories of Maxim Gorki. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky 
and Baroness Moura Budberg. New York, Grayson Publishing Corpora- 
tion [1947] x, 403 p. 23cm. 


Published in 1988 with title: A Book of short stories. By Maxim Gorki . . . New York, H. Holt 
and company. 


Edited: A Bibliography of Slavonic bibliography in English. Compiled by the 
Slavonic Division of The New York Public Library. New York, The New 
York Public Library, 1947. 11 p. 25cm. 


Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. 
“Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of April, 1947." 


Edited, with introduction: The Portable Chekhov. Edited, and with an intro- 
duction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, 1947. 631 p. 18cm. (The 
Viking portable library) 


Translation: "The Siren; a story." By Anton Chekhov. (The American Mer- 
cury, v. 64, New York, March, 1947, p. 354-358.) 


Translated by Avrahm Mesi Am 
Reprinted in: The Portable Che . Edited, and with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmo- 
linsky. New York, 1947. 631 p. (The Viking portable library) 


1948 


Articles in: The Universal Jewish d New York, Universal Jewish 
Encyclopedia Co., Inc. [1948] Alexander ЇЇ: v. 1, p. 169-170; Alexander 
III: v. 1, p. 170; Birobidjan: v. 2, p. 372—378; Bogoraz, Vladimir Germano- 
vich: v. 2, p. 439; Crimea: v. 3, p. 412-416; Frug, Simon Samuel: у. 4, 

. 466—467; Kharkov: v. 6, р. 375; Kiev: v. 6, р. 381—382; Literature on and 
b Jews. X. Russian: v. 7, p. 120-121; Montaigne: v. 7, p. 626-627; Ozet: 
v. 8, p. 340; Poland: v. 8, p. 564-578. 
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Edited, with introduction: “Russian literature before the Soviet era; [and] 
Russian Soviet literature.” (In: The Heritage of European literature. By 
Edward H. Weatherly, A. Pelzer Wagener, Edwin H. Zeydel, Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. Boston lee] Ginn and Company [1948-1949] 26cm. v. 2, 
p. 414-685, 710—766.) 


Edited, and with an introduction to each section, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Except where 
another translator is named, the verse was translated by Babette Deutsch, the prose, by the editor. 


Edited, with translations: Benya Krik the Gangster, and other stories. [By] 
Isaak Babel. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Schocken Books 
[1948] 122 p. 20cm. (Schocken library. 15.) 

"Walter Morison's translation of "The King' is reprinted from Russian Humorous Tales, 

Sylvan Press Limited, London. A 'Father' was translated by Bernard Guilbert Guerney. The 

remaining storles were translated by the editor." 


1949 


A Treasury оғ RussiAN Verse. Edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1949. xix, 314 p. 22cm. 


"Less than a third of the poems that make up this volume appeared in an anthology of Russian 
verse chosen and Englished by Babette Deutsch and the present editor, a book first published 
in 1921 and subsequently revised and augmented." 


"The Slovo in English." (In: Russian e studies. Edited by Roman Jakobson 
and Ernest T. Simmons. Philadelphia, American Folklore Society, 1949. 
223 p. 24cm. p. 203-219.) 


Edited, with introduction: Chekhov in English; a list of works by and about 
him. Compiled by Anna Heifetz. Edited, and with a foreword, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, The New York Public Library, 1949. 35 p. 26cm. 
"Reprinted from the Bulletin of The New York Public Library of January-February 1949." 


Introduction and revised translation: The Brothers Karamazov; a novel in 
four parts & epilog. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. The translation by Constance 
Garnett, revised, with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. Illustrated 
with lithographs by Fritz Eichenberg. New York, The Heritage Press 
[1949] xxii, 604 p. 28cm. 


Review: The Diary of a writer. By F. M. Dostoievsky. Translated and anno- 
tated by Boris Brasol. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 2 v. (The New Republic, 
v. 121, New York, July 4, 1949, p. 15-17.) 


1950 
2 ISDSTSTT DN DYA” 
(nyty?2 mn, v. 84, New York, 1950, p. 288-291.) 


A contribution toward the biography of Ben-Ami [M. Ya. Rabinovich] 
Translated from Dr. Yarmolinsky’s English manuscript. 
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1950, continued 


“Dostoievsky: apocalyptic visions.” A classic revalued — xii. (The Saturday 
Review of Literature, v. 83, New York, December 9, 1950, p. 21, 45.) 


“Slavonic Division accessions.” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, 
v. 54, no. 7, New York, July, 1950, p. 849-350.) 


Introduction: The Borzoi Turgenev. Translated from the Russian by Harry 
Stevens. Foreword by Serge Koussevitzky. Introduction by Avrahm Yar- 
molinsky. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. xxiv, 801 p. 22cm. 


Review: Mother. By Maxim Gorky. With an introduction by Howard Fast. 
New York, The Citadel Press. — The Artamonov business. By Maxim 
Gorky. Translated by Alec Brown. New York, Pantheon Books. — Auto- 
biography of Maxim Gorky: My Childhood, In the World, My Universities. 
Translated by Isidor Schneider. New York, The Citadel Press. (The New 
Republic, v. 122, New York, February 27, 1950, p. 17-18.) 


1951 


“Racism and revolutionaries.” (The Chicago Jewish Forum, v. 10, no. 1, Chi- 
cago, Fall, 1951, p. 43-48. ) 


Article: The Tale of Igor’s Campaign. In: Encyclopedia Americana. New 
York, Chicago, Americana Corporation [1951] v. 14, p. 678. 


Introduction: Crime and punishment. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Translated 
from the Russian by Constance Garnett. With an introduction by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, Harper & Brothers, Publishers [1951] xvii, 554 p. 
21cm. (Harper’s modern classics) 


Review: The Jews in the Soviet Union. By Solomon M. Schwarz. Foreword 
by Alvin Johnson. Syracuse, N. Y., Syracuse University Press. (The New 
York Times Book Review, New York, August 19, 1951, p. 3.) 


1952 


TALES or Faraway Fork. Chosen and retold by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. Pictures by Irena Lorentowicz. New York, Harper & Bros. 
[1952] x, 68 p. 23cm. 


“An Important text.” [The Przemysl meditations, an early 16th century Polish 
manuscript] (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 56, no. 11, New 
York, November, 1952, p. 582. ) 


“Polish publications.” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 56, no. 2, 
New York, February, 1952, p. 97-98. ) 
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Review: The Alphabet, A Key to the history of mankind. By David Diringer. 
Foreword by Ellis Minns. Philosophical Library [1948] (The Chicago 
Jewish Forum, v. 10, no. 3, Chicago, Spring, 1952, p. 223-224.) 


Translation: “Gooseberries.” [By] Anton Chekhov. (In: Readings for liberal 
education. Edited by Louis G. Locke, William M. Gibson, George Arms. 
Revised edition. New York, Rinehart & Company [1952] v. 2, p. 386-344. ) 
Reprinted from: The Portable Chekhov. Edited, and with an introduction, by Avrahm 

Yarmolinsky. New York, 1947. 681 p. (The Viking portable library) 

“A Rare Comenius title.” (The New York Public Library, Bulletin, v. 57, no. 8, 
New York, March, 1953, p. 149-151.) 


Translation: “The Boa constrictor and the rabbit.” By Anton Chekhov. (Har- 


per's Bazaar, New York, December, 1958, p. 115, 162.) 
Reprinted in: The Unknown Chekhov; stories and other writings hitherto untranslated. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Noonday Press [1954] 


1954 


“Aesop in Russia; a Spencer accession." (The New York Public Library, Bul- 
letin, v. 58, no. 1, New York, January, 1954, p. [3]-4.) 


Articles in: The American peoples encyclopedia. Chicago, The Spencer Press, 
Inc. [1954] Dostoyevsky, Fiodor Mikhailovich: v. 7, col. 256-257; Gogol, 
Nikolai Vasilievich: v. 9, col. 677; Pushkin, Alexander Sergeyevich: v. 16, 
col. 345-846; Russian literature: v. 17, col. 022-028; Tolstoy, Lev Niko- 
layevich, count: v. 18, col. 885-886. 


Articles in: The New Century cyclopedia of names. Edited by Clarence L. 
Barnhart, with the assistance of William D. Halsey. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc. [1954] 

Biographies in the fleld of modern Russian literature. 


Translation: "Other people's misfortune." By Anton Chekhov. SAMO New 
York, July, 1954, p. 80-88.) 


Reprinted in: The Unknown Chekhov; stories and other writings hitherto untranslated. 'Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Noonday Press [1954] 


Translation: "Saintly simplicity." By Anton Chekhov. (Charm, New York, 
April, 1954, p. 114-115, 156-159.) 


| Reprinted in: The Unknown Chekhov; stories and other writings hitherto untranslated. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky. New York, Noonday Press [1954] 


Translation: “An Unpleasantness.” By Anton Chekhov. (Charm, New York, 
February, 1954, p. 105-107, 135-141.) 


Reprinted in: The Unknown Chekhov; stories and other writings hitherto untranslated. Trans- 
lated, with an introduction, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, New York, Noonday Press [1954] 
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1954, continued 

Translations, with introduction: The Unknown Chekhov; stories and other 
writings hitherto untranslated. Translated, with an introduction, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky. New York, The Noonday Press [1954] 816 p. 22cm. 


In preparation, or scheduled for publication. 


Dosroyevsky. Revised edition. 
To be published by Criterion Books, New York, in 1055. 


“Hardy behind the Iron Curtain.” 
To be published in The Colby College Quarterly, Waterville, Maine, 1955. 


Roa» то Вкуоготтом. [Tentative title] 


The Negro 
A Selected Bibliography 


Compiled by Dororay R. Homer AND Еукгум B. ROBINSON 
The New York Public Library, Countee Cullen Branch 


HE divergent strains of our nation’s population offer a real challenge 
Le American democracy. Today the need for understanding minorities 
for an appreciation of their contribution to our national life, and for respect 
pre them without condescension, is imperative if we are to give more than 

ip service to our American Creed. 

Separate consideration of any one minority, some hold, tends either to 
exaggerate its importance or to obscure the central theme of good human 
relations. This may be true, if such separateness assigns the problem to the 
minority under consideration but when treated as one aspect of a problem 
of the American people, rather than one of The Catholic, The Negro or 
The Jew, individually, there is a significance attached which points toward 
improving race relations, and in the end, reaches forward toward a more 
democratic America. 

Again, a question often asked and answered in as many different ways, 
is “How can we solve this problem?” There is no one effective wayl We hold, 
however, that books have a unique contribution to make in helping erase 
false ideas of race, in sowing proper attitudes in the minds of our youth and 
in kepie those who wish to understand. 

The following list is the seventh revision of “The Nepo A Selected Bib- 
liography.” It is not intended to be comprehensive or scholarly but has been 
prepared on a selective basis, including popular titles which would seem 
most useful to individuals, schools, clubs, study and discussion groups, public 
and school libraries. The section “Our Darker Brother” came into being in 
the interest of justice in a world which has grown small enough to have 
action in one hemisphere echo in the other. Africa, in its struggle against 
oppression is gripping the mind and conscience of all freedom loving people. 
Indeed there is a renewed interest in the darker races in all lands where the 
treatment which our Negroes receive here in America is taken as an index to 
our attitude toward all dark-skinned people. We cannot afford to ignore the 
natural connection or minimize the йр of unchecked prejudice and dis- 
crimination. “Whatever we as Americans would bring to pass in the world,” 
says President Eisenhower, “must first come to pass in the dari of America.” 

The titles included in the list may be borrowed from the circulating 
collection at the Countee Cullen Branch of The New York Public Library. 
For reference use only, the titles may be consulted in the Schomburg a 
or in the Reference Department. 

It is hoped that the reading of these books will contribute to the develop- 
ment of attitudes of appreciation for the worth of the Negro in America. 

D. В.Н. 
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THE LIST 


BEGINNINGS IN THE PAST 


What is Africa to me: 

Copper sun or scarlet sea, 

Jungle star or jungle track, 

Strong bronzed men, or regal black 
Women from whose loins I sprang 
When the birds of Eden запар 

One three centuries removed 

From the scenes his fathers loved, 
Spicy grove, cinnamon tree, 

What is Africa to me? 


CouNTEE CULLEN 


Вомткмрв, À. W. Story of the Negro. Knopf, 
1948. Important for the inclusion of incidents 
and personalities little known and seldom found 
in Linien histories. Starting with Africa the 
author gives an over-all picture of a people's 
fight for freedom. Simply written. 


Dv Bors, W. E. B. Black Folk: Then and Now. 
Holt, 1939. Outline study of the early native 
cultures of the Negro and later developments 
of the life of Africans in the New World and 
Africa. Important because of its social impli- 
cations. Concerned with the basic significance 
of color in national and international aspects 
of economic exploitation and imperialism. 


Woonson, C. G. African Background Outlined; 
or, Handbook for the Study of the N . Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
1986. By the pioneer in research in the field of 
Negro history. Extremely valuable as an intro- 
ductory study. Part 1: A General Outline of 
African History. Part п: The Negro in America 
as Founded upon African Culture, with chap- 
ters on the arts, religion and education. Of 
particular importance: “African Survivals in 
America.” Probably obtainable only in large 
reference collections where emphasis is upon 
the Negro. 


WoopsoN, С. С. The Negro in Our History. 
9th ed. Associated Publishers, 1947. The essen- 
tial background book for all studies of the in- 
fluence of the Negro on American life and 
history. Begi е chapters on African 
background, it ends after World War 11. Index, 
illustrations, and bibliographical footnotes en- 
hance its value as a textbook for senior high- 
school or college students. 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN 


And God made of one 
blood all the nations of 
the earth. 

Тнк BELE 


Asazey-Monracu, М. F. Man's Most Danger- 
ous Myth: The Fallacy of Race. Rev. ed. Har- 
per, 1952. A classic on the subject. Discounts 
the concept of superior and inferior races. 
Important. 


BanzuN, Jacques. Race; a Study in Modern 
Superstition. Harcourt, 1987. The story of 150 
years of race thinking, tracing the various 
myths about race which have divided man- 
kind. For the serious reader. 


Beneprcr, Rura. In Henry's Backyard. Schu- 
man, 1948. This vividly colored picture book 
Íor all ages, destroys false prejudices, fallacies 
about blood, brains and brawn of the races 
of man. It convincingly shows that all human 
beings want home, family and job, and each 
race bas made contributions to civilization. 
Ideal for those of limited reading ability and 
those who learn by audio-visual methods. 


Bznepict, Rura. Race: Science and Politics. 
Rev. ed. Viking, 1945. A study of race and re- 
view of racism with its claims of superiority of 
one group over another. For the general reader. 


Boaz, Franz. Race and Democratic rac 
Augustin, 1945. A series of articles and ad- 
dresses by the eminent anthropologist explain- 
ing the scientific truth about race and its com- 
patability with democratic ideals. 


Evans, E. K. All about Us. Capital, 1947. An 
extremely simple account of the races of man 
and various reasons for good race relations, 
Ideal for adult elementary school students or 
for parents in teaching children correct race 
attitudes. 


Herskovits, M. J. The American Negro; a 
Study in Racial Crossing. Knopf, 1928. The 
author's thesis: a new race is in the making. 
The American Negro is different in important 
respects from the three stocks from which he 
came: African, Indian and white. Provocative 
and interesting. 

Hensxovrrs, M. J. Myth of the Negro Past. 
Harper, 1941. An anthropological study of the 
American Negro, from his African origins to 
his position in American society. The author 


THE NEGRO 


presents growth and transition of Negro culture, 
with logical reasons for adaptation, and gives 
credit for the skill and ability revealed in mak- 
ing such a change. 


Ѕтмрвом, С. E. Racial and Cultural Minorities. 
Harper, 1958. A study concerned with prejudice 
and discrimination diredted against America’s 
minorities with special emphasis placed upon 
Negroes and Jews and their cultural relations. 
À new approach. 


IN AMERICA 


America, America. God shed His grace on thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood, 
From sea to shining sea. 


KATHARINE Lee Bares 


ArTHEKER, HERBERT. American Negro Slave 
Revolts. Columbia University Press, 1943. En- 
riched with many poignant quotations from 
саа records, this authentic picture of pre- 
vailing practices within the slave-holding areas 
is given with a moving account of many des- 
perate attempts by Negroes to make their way 
to freedom. 


APTHEKER, . A Documentary History 
of the Negro People in the U. S. Citadel Press, 
1951. Source of documents not available in any 
textbook. Cultural and literary aspects of Negro 
life omitted. Concentrates on the "struggle for 
freedom" up to 1910. 


APTHEKER, HenserT. Essays in the History of 
the American Negro. International Publishers, 
1945. A brief account of the little-known and 
oft-distorted xóle of the Negro in four crucial 
periods in American history: Slave revolts, 
1526-1860, the American Revolution, the Abo- 
litionist Movement, the Civil War. Quotations 
throughout the text and an accompanying 
bibhography. 


Вомтемрв, А. W. They Seek a City. Double- 
day, 1945. Experiences of members of the 

up, symbols of a race still denied the priv- 

es of full citizenship. From the өш 
на to the present, the story of the Negro’s 
migration in search of freedom in cities North 
mE West. Easier reading than the customary 
sociological or historical study. 


Braw ey, В. С. A Short History of the Amer- 
ican Negro. 4th rev. ed. Macmillan, 1939. The 
material is treated topically within a chrono- 
logical framework. Suitable for public-school 
use or for the general reader who wishes a 
simple treatment. 
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Bucmasrer, Henrwrra. Let My People Go. 
Harper, 1941. A vigorously intense rd 
if the chapters of American history that de 
with the underground railroad. 


Do Bois, W. E. B. Black Reconstruction. Saifer, 
1952. Economic history of the Negro during 
the Civil War and Reconstruction and his role 
in the flght for human rights. Inclndes chapters 
on white and Negro labor, big business and the 
founding of public schools. Unusual bibli- 
ographys listing historians according to position 

en on the subject. Detailed index. A must 
for public and жт libraries. 


Dv Bors, W. E. B. Gift of Black Folk. Stratford 
Co., 1924. An important account of the Negro's 
contribution to Ámerican civilization: as slave, 

and citizen. Wide coverage in point 
of time and areas of man's activities in such 
fields as exploration, labor, politics, the fine arts 
and government. 


ЕвАмкілм, J. H. From Slavery to Freedom. 
Knopf, 1047. An up-to-date history which with- 
out doubt will be useful for a long period and 
in all of libraries. The historical implica- 
tion of social, political and economic factors 
characterizes the work as that of a careful re- 
search scholar. Excellent bibliographies. 


Locan, R. W. Negro in American Life and 
Thought: the Nadir, 1877-1901. Dial Press, 
1954. Well documented, readable account of 
the Negro in the political, social and economic 
life of the nation during the latter part of the 
19th century. Valuable contribution to a period 
in American history previously unexplored by 
historlans. Author, a history professor at How- 
ard University. 


Quarces, BENJAMIN. The Negro in the Civil 
War. Little, Brown, 1958. Graphic, dispassion- 
ate presentation of a phase of our Civil War 
omitted or distorted by historians — the varied 
role of the Negro in the fight for his freedom. 
Well documented. A “must” for all thoughtful 
Americans, 


Reppine, J. S. They Came in Chains. Lippin- 
cott, 1950. Well-written account of the Amer- 
ican Negro from slavery to his present status. 
The author shows the injustice and indignities 
which have been the lot of the Negro and sug- 
gests a solution. 


Soans, Е. B. A History of the South. Knopf, 
1958. Revised and enlarged edition of T 
South Old and New ... 1820-47. Covers the 
period from Jamestown to the present. Ob- 
jective and well organized, it records faithfully 
the role played by the Negro. 
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Swirr, Н. Н. North Star Shining. Illustrated 
by Lynd Ward. Morrow, 1047. These dramat- 
ically illustrated, chronological vignettes in 
free verse tell the story of the American Negro 
from his arrival as a slave to his present 
contributions in every phase of American hfe 
and culture. Suitable for all ages. Ideal for 
reading aloud. 


Tenproex, Jacosus. Antislavery Origins of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1951. Detailed study of trends and 
events that led to the enactment of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Of interest chiefly to stu- 
dents of the period. 


OUR DARKER BROTHER 


All human beings are born free and. equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed with 
reason and conscience and should act to- 
wards one another in a spirit of brotherhood. 


` UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF 
Номам RIGHTS — ARTICLE I 


Africa Today 
Land of our Forefathers 


ABRAHAMS, PETER, Path of Thunder. Harper, 
1948. The story of a colored man and a white 
woman whose great love dared the menacing 
shadow of cruelty and fear of the whites, the 
native blacks and the colored mixed-bloods. 
Though the еар is Africa, it could be any- 
where in the world. 


ABRAHAMS, PETER. Tell Freedom. Knopf, 1954. 
Autobiographical sketches from the fife of a 
boy who managed, in spite of his beginnings 
in the slums of шар to obtain an edu- 
cation and become a writer. Contains poetic 
descriptions of the countryside of South са, 
of family Ше, the political and economic 
struggle, and of his own frustrated quest for 
freedom. 


Awnperson, А. E. Liberia, America’s Friend. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1952. A 
comprehensive survey of Liberia, Africa's 
sole republic, from her earliest development, 
(горе contemporary history, to her strategic 

osition in им future as America’s friend. Well 
сшкш 


BARLETT, VERNON. Struggle for Africa. Praeger, 
1954. Broad spread of Africa’s problems: eco- 
nomic, political, social and cultural, presented 
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with keen а and understanding by a well- 
known English journalist. 


Carri, С. H., ed. The South African Way of 
Life. Columbia University Press, 1053. Pre- 
pared by The International Studies Conference 
at the est of UNESCO, this symposium by 
well ыша spokesmen for all sections of the 
South African population is a worthy contribu- 
tion to the subject. 


CAMPBELL, ALEXANDER. Heart of Africa. Knopf, 
1954. Journalistic report on Africa’s many ni 
divisions. Beginnings of self government on the 
Gold Coast and in Nigeria. This and other his- 
torical facts, geographical aspects and inter- 
views with leaders are used as a basis for pre- 
diction of things to come. Statistics, maps and 
many excellent photographs. 


Cary, Joyce. Mister Johnson. Harper, 1951. 
Brief tragedy of a fictional mission-educated 
West African, appointed at seventeen to a 
government clerkship in Fada. Like Dickens’ 
Mr. Micawber, he creates a dream world with 
үү just around the corner, a delusion that 

is beauteous pagan wife does not share. Au- 
thentic West African setting, showing relation- 
ship between bush native and the colonial 
English official. 


CLOETE, Sruanr. The Curve and the Tusk. 
Houghton, 1952. A poetic novel of life and 
love in Africa. Portrays its people, their beliefs, 
customs and inherent closeness to the forest. 
Understanding presentation of native-white 
relationships. 


Dv Boss, W. E. B. Color and Democracy: Col- 
onies and Peace. Harcourt, 1945. Relating im- 
perialism in the colonies to world poblema, 
the author warns that a new world cannot be 
born out of exploitation. He pleads for action 
on the part of the United Nations for all 


darker races. 


Du Bor, W. E. B. The World and Africa. 
мар 1947. Though not entirely free of 
hatred, this brilliant challenge to traditional 
opinions concerning Africa is of great import- 
ance. Attention is focused on the role of Africa 
in world history. Author makes a convincing 
case against exploitation of colored peoples. 


Grass, Henry. Background to Bitterness. Mul- 
ler, 1954. All phases of South African history. 
Throws light upon the many facets of the 

resent conflicts there. See also the author's 
Twilight in South Africa. Philosophical Library, 
1950. 
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Grass, Henry. Twilight in South Africa. Phil- 
osophical Library, 1950. Based on 14,000 miles 
of travel in South Africa, this is a fearless dis- 
cussion of the political and racial pressures 
imposed upon the natives. 


GrLLoN, Panie. Frail Barrier. Vanguard, 1952, 
A novel picturing urban life in South Africa. 
White, Negro, Boer, and Indian vie with each 
other in an unhealthy, explosive Johannesburg, 
plagued by hate, fear, and greed. 


Harca, J. C. Dilemma of South Africa. Roy 
Publishers, 1952. A good introduction to the 
current crisis in South Afnca, clearly and ob- 
jectively presented by a t in South 
African history and lecturer at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 


Hunter, J. A. Tales of the African Frontier. 
Harper, 1954. By the author of "The Hunter.” 
Stories of men, good and bad, “a race of giants” 
who for purposes of colonization pioneered in 


opening the great country'of Africa. Thrillin 
adventure. Adults and young people will rea 
with interest. 


Jonce, Werner. Bolahun: an African Adven- 
ture. Putnam, 1952. With a record of tremend- 
ous accomplishment combating disease and 
ignorance in a medical mission in Liberia, Dr. 
Junge has written intelligently and with under- 
standing of the life and customs of the African 
native. 


LansaM, PETER. Blanket Boy. Crowell, 1958. 
A recitation of the tragic struggle in the soul 
of a South African to reconcile tribal traditions 
and superimposed white man’s law. Gives dee 
insight into the wide gulf between whites a 
natives and strikes at the roots of their dif- 
ferences, 


Larsen, Jens. 10,000 Tom-toms. Muhlenberg, 
1952. The frustrations facing a young Liberian 
native when he strives to reconcile faith in 
tribal secrets learned in the “Devil Bush School” 
and his belief in Christian principles taught in 
the white man’s “civilized” school. 


Lave, Camana. Dark Child. Noonday Press, 
1954. en dv of a young African which 
brings to mind Abrahams’ Tell Freedom. Here 
the author imparts love of his country through 
nostalgie reminiscing. Lacks the bitterness of 
Tell Freedom 


Leaxey, L. S. B. Mau Mau and the Kikuyu. 
Day, 1954. By one who was born in South 
Africa and who spent his youth there, the son 
of white missionaries among the Kikuyu people. 
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A brief summary of their customs, simply and 
carefully presented. Excellent background read- 
ing for understanding the present situation in 
Kenya Colony. 


McCorp, J. B. My Patients Were Zulus. Rine- 
hart, 1951. An American doctor who chose to 
serve sick Zulus instead of wealthy prejudiced 
white patients, succeeded in overcoming native 
superstition by training native boys and girls 
as nurses and establishing for them a hospital 
and a clinic. 


MarguarD, Leo. The Peoples and Policies of 
South Africa. Oxford, 1952. Scholarly, unbiased 
presentation of the history of South Africa with 
an explanation of its many classes and racial 
groups. Author is an Afrikaner. 


Mercer, Open. Report on Africa, Scribner, 
1954. Interesting report of a years travel 
through Africa, south of the Sahara supported 
by a vast amount of information gathered from 
previously разра material: historical, geo- 
gra с and political. Much of human interest. 
seful as an introductory volume. 


Monnay, Marais. The Fire-raisers. Farrar, 
1954. A fine novel of manners with a South 
African background. 


PapMonE, Geonce. The Gold Coast Revolu- 
Нор. Dennis Dobson, Ltd. London, 1958. The 
long struggle of West African Gold Coast to 
achieve representative government. Excellent 
background reading for those interested in 
understanding the recent political develo 
ments in the former Crown Colony. Clearly 
and simply written. 


PATON, ALAN. Cry the Beloved Country. Scrib- 
ner, 1948. How a South African pastor meets 
disappointment, tragedy and ering with 
courage and hope in his search for his son, 
A to find him a murderer. Symbolizes the 

erings of the exploited anywhere. The novel 
upon which the successful play, Lost in the 
Stars, is based. 


Paton, ALAN. Too Late the Phalarope. Scrib- 
ner, 1958. A profound, disturbing story of Afri- 
kaners whose stern iron laws, untempered by 
mercy, impose tragedy and suffering, not only 
upon the natives but also upon themselves. By 
the author of Cry the Beloved Country. 


Rooze, Darang. Mittee. Houghton, 1951. Tale 
of vain, white Mittee, her half-breed servant 
and companion, Selina, and beast-like Paul 
whom Mittee married and Selina loved. Mur- 
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Our Darker Brother, continued 


der, rape, war and brutality interwoven into 
a love story. Setting, the Transvaal. 


Sacus, Wurr, Black Anger. Little, 1947. The 
similarity of all men’s minds is proved in this 
life of an African witch doctor, as recorded 
by a psychoanalyst’s study covering a period of 
two and a half years. Influence of tribal customs 
and beliefs on native behavior is skillfully re- 
vealed, together with the degrading frustration 
ae the white man’s mastery in South 
ca. 


Saint Jonn, Ковент. Through Malan’s Africa. 
One of the best journalistic reports on South 
Africa; by this well known English newspaper 
man, Selected by the American Library Asso- 
ciation as one of the outstanding books of 1954. 


Ѕесү, Lapisras. African Sculpture Speaks. 
Wyn, 1952. Excellent book for artists and those 

ly interested in African art. Ethno- 
logical as well as esthetic in appeal. Beautifully 
executed, fine illustrations and an extensive 
bibliography. 


'Тномрзом, Е. B. Africa, Land of my Fathers. 
Doubleday, 1954. Report of author's three 
months travel in Africa covering eighteen coun- 
tries, Impressionistic but keenly so. 


Warner, Esraer. New Song in a Strange 
Land. Houghton, 1048. An absorbingly tender 
account of the adventure of an American sculp- 
tress who journeyed to Liberia to study native 
art and found the real wealth of the country 
in the intrinsic fineness and amazing culture of 
the natives. 


WELLS, CanvETH. Introducing Africa. Rev. & 
enl. ed. Putnam, 1954, Brought up-to-date in 
all aspects including historical developments. 
Places the country in its important relation- 
ships in the world today. 


WhsoN, С. M. Liberia. Sloane, 1947. An analy- 
sis of the economic and social history of Africa’s 
only republic by a man who has made a life 
study of the tropics and their problems. Un- 
biased evaluation. 


Waicar, Ricaan. Black Power. Harper, 1954. 
The Gold Coast as it is today. Under the 
author's richly creative pen, the country and 
its people come clearly into focus. Touching 
briefly on significant historical aspects, he 
analyzes what he has seen and forecasts the 

robable outcome if the West continues to pay 
ip service, only, to its avowed political and 
social ideals. 
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In Other Lands 


ALEXIS, STEPHEN. Black Liberator. Macmillan, 
1949. This translation from the French is the 
work of a Haitian scholar who portrays Tous- 
saint, with his virtues and his weaknesses, in 
a vivid, readable style. 


Bacx, Marcus. Strange Altars. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1952. Guided by American-born Stanley Res- 
ser, friend of the Haitians, author has captured 
the spirit of Voodooism as practiced in Haiti. 
An account which engenders new respect for 
the faith of a people. 


BLANSHARD, PAUL. Democracy and Empire in 
the Caribbean; a Contemporary Review. Mac- 
millan, 1947. A wealth of factual information 
concerning the islands and the empires that 
shaped their destiny. The author an con- 
temporary life and problems in relation to the 
immediate world situation. 


Brown, WENZELL. An Men — Laughing 
Men. Greenberg, 1947. An apt title for an en- 
tertaining introduction to life and politics in the 
West Indies, written by a man fitted to gather 
the colorful and unusual. Not indexed but still 
of real value in any collection relating to this 
part of the world. 


Brown, WENzELL. Dark Drums. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1950. Story of an indentured 
Trish girl on the island of Jamaica and how she 
uses Obeah, the Ashanti religion, to gain her 
own ends. Rich historical picture of the island 
in the 1790’s. Conveys a warm understanding 
of the Jamaican slaves. 


Cave, Носн B. Haiti, Highroad to Adventure. 
Holt, 1952. A magazine writer, his wife, two 
young sons, a jeep, and deep interest in Haiti 
are the ingredients of this informative travel 
book. A fascinating tale of personal experiences 
unlike those of the usual tourist. 


CourLANDER, Hanorp. Haiti Singing. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1939. An authentic 
history of music of Haiti, including voodoo 
ritual dances, folk songs, and the music and 
words of Creole songs, with the English trans- 
lation. 


DUNHAM, KATHERINE. Journey to Accompong. 
Holt, 1946. Delightful account of the famous 
dancer's visit to an isolated village of Jamaica 
in quest of primitive African dance patterns 
and ceremonies. Exceptional not only for its 
skillfully revealed anthropological aspect but 
also for its style and format. 


Екнмов, Р. І. The Travellers Tree, a Journey 
Through the Caribbean Islands, Harper, 1950. 
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A treasure house of information by a man who 
has the ability to choose the significant from 
fact and fancy, history, geography and folklore. 
With the added dl to write smoothly and 
well, author makes an important contribution 
to the existing literature on the Caribbean 
Islands. 


Fremme, B. J. Distinguished Negroes Abroad. 
Associated Publishers, 1946. A story of such 
heroes of Negro descent as Sebastian Gómez, 
Alexander Dumas, Gustavas Vasa, Ira Aldridge, 
Alexander Pushkin, written for elementary and 
junior high-school students. Imaginatively illus- 
trated and entertainingly written. 


Freyre, Giserro. Brazil: an Interpretation. 
Knopf, 1945. A fascinating history of Brazil, 
tracing the happy integration of Negroes into 
that nation. Contains a chapter on modern 
literature in Brazil. Also recommended: Don- 
ald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil (1942). 


FnExng, Сизвкато. The Masters and the 
Slaves. Knopf, 1946. This magnificent book, 
combining erudition with beautiful prose, treats 
in great detail the forces merging to create the 
character and civilization of Brazil. 


Hensxovirs, M. J. Life in a Haitian Valley. 
Knopf, 1987. A sociological study by a noted 
anthropologist, who exp in a scientific but 
sane and sympathetic way the cultural ancestry 
of the Haitian; his daily round of life, his 
religion, and Haiti itself as a cultural mosaic of 
African and European patterns. Very readable. 


Herskovits, M. J. Trinidad Med Knopf, 
1947. An anthropological study of life within 
a group of New World Negroes, one of the 
least-influenced by contact with other peoples 
and cultures. It brings to light beliefs and 
customs directly attributable to remote African 
ancestry. Interesting reading. 


Ковмсоір, RarPH. Citizen Toussaint. Little, 
1944. Justly regarded as one of the best pu 
lar biographies of Toussaint. A picture of Tous- 
saint, not only the great liberator, but the man. 
Written with insight and appreciation. 


LaAwuwo, GEORGE. In the Castle of my Skin. 
McGraw, 1958. The sadness, humor, and com- 
plexity of life in Barbados, British West Indies, 
1s captured in this story of a growing boy. 
Caught between diverse cultures, he strives to 
discover his place in a changing world. 


LeyBurn, J. С. Haitian People. Yale University 
Press, 1941. A social analysis of Haiti. History, 
politics, economics, religion, the caste system, 
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sex relations, home life, language of the Creole 
and modern Haiti are discussed in full detail. 
Lengthy bibliography. More formal than Hers- 
kovits бы equally readable. 


Татти, К. L. Negroes in Britain. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1947. A detailed survey of the 
general, historical and cultural pattern of racial 
relations in Britain. Significant to contemporary 
international trend. 


Ramos, AnrHor. The Negro in Brazil. Associ- 
ated Publishers, 1989. A brief but substantial 
history of the Negro in Brazil. There are useful 
еш on the Negro in music, literature, art 
and science. 


REDDING, J. S. American in India. Bobbs, 1954. 
A moving report of intense frustration exper- 
ienced by an American Negro sent by the U. S. 
State Department to interpret this country to 
the people of India. Although accepted socially 
as a member of the darker race, he found the 
Indians so completely prejudiced against the 
United States that not only were his speeches 
unconvincing but he was accused of bang a 
tool and openly insulted. A warning of grave 
importance to America. 


Ricemonp, А. Н. Colour Prejudice in Britain. 
Routledge, 1854. Based upon carefully planned 
sociological study concerned with the adjust- 
ment of 800 West Indian Negroes who went 
to England in 1941 to work in war factories. 
Significant for all interested in the world’s 
racial problems. 


Ropman, SELDEN. Renaissance in Haiti. Pel- 
legrini, 1948. Interestingly written, beautifully 
illustrated account of the development of 
Haitian current art. 


Ropman, SxrpEN. The Revolutionist. Duell, 
1942. Well-constructed, highly dramatic play 
in verse. The plot embodies the revolt of the 
slaves in Haiti. Through brilliant restrained 
dialogue, Tdussaint’s, Dessalines’ and Chris- 
tophe's nalities and ambitions are sharply 
sketched and the violence of the revolution is 
portrayed. 


TANNENBAUM, FRANK. Slave and Citizen, the 
Negro in the Americas. Knopf, 1946. A history 
of slavery in all countries of the Americas. 


Vanpzncoox, J. W. Black Majesty; the Life of 
Christophe, King of Haiti. Harper, 1928. A 
beautifully written, romanticized hfe of Chris- 
tophe. Mood and tensions of the times are 


ated by a style little short of poetry. 
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HOURS AND WAGES 


Don't you set down on the steps 
"Cause you finds tt kinder hard. 


For I se still goin', honey 
Tse still climbin', 
And life for me ain't been no crystal stair. 


LANGSTON HUGHES 


Carton, H. R. Black Workers and the New 
Unions. University of North Carolina Press, 
1989. Analysis of early development of the race 
factor in American labor unionism and possi- 
bilities for more complete participation in trade- 
union organization. Appendix, tables. For ad- 
ditional information see S. D. Spero, The Black 
Worker, Columbia University Press. 


Horr, Joan п. Negro Employment in З South. 
ern Plants of The Industrial Harvester Co. 
Washington, D. C. Nationel Planning Associa- 
tion, 1954. Number 1 of several studies of 
Negro employment in Southern states. 


аза J. Т. The Potential Negro Market. 
ageant Press, 1952. Author states his case for 
the belief that brand names, by advertising in 
Negro periodicals, could triple their sales. 
Gives examples and statistics. Advises adver- 
tisers what to do and what not to do. 


Kunzen, К. Н. The Negro in Business. Green- 
berg, 1950. Excellent Fistorical study of the 
Negro in business as a phase of American eco- 
nomic Ше, particularly as it is concerned with 
separate and/or integrated economy. Dispas- 
sionate presentation which touches social and 
political causes and effects. 


Moon, Bucze. The High Cost of Prejudice. 
Messner, 1947. Step-by-step, the author proves 
his point: “It is conceivable that if the high 
cost of prejudice were to be measured only in 
dollars and cents . . . it might be a luxury which 
we could afford. But how much longer can we 
afford the stagnating effect on our whole 
culture?” 


Мовтнвор, Н. R. Organized Labor and the 
Negro. Harper, 1044. A searching and com- 
е analysis of the influence of unions 
upon the economic opportunity for Negroes, 
iving numerous facts on the progress they 

ve made in the textile, mining, railroad and 
automobile industries. 


OrMsTEAD, FREDERICK Law. The Cotton King- 
dom. Knopf, 1953. Classic of the ante-bellum 
South first published in 1860, reissued and edi- 
ted with a brilliant introduction by A. M. 
Schlesinger. Emphasis is upon the economic 
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rather than human waste of slavery. An item 
of special importance. 


Perc, J. A. Negro Business and Business Edu- 
cation, Harper, 1947. This analysis of the back- 
ground, status and future of Negro business 
and its relationship to the problems of business 
education in Negro colleges, is a vital addition 
to the literature on the Negro’s place in Amer- 
ican life. Tables, appendix. 


Ross, МАтсоцм. АП Manner of Men. Reynal, 
1948. Racial prejudice as practiced in the U. S. 
with special emphasis upon the losing battle 
for a permanent F.E.P.C. 


Воснлмев, Louis. Race, Jobs and Politics. 
Columbia University Press, 1953. Authoritative 
account of the F.E.P.C. over the short period 
of its precarious existance (1941—46), with the 
violence, hostility and political eruphon it 
caused. Convincing plea for federal legislation 
to combat job discrimination. Important. See 
also Malcolm Ross’s All Manner of Men, Rey- 
nal, 1948. 


Weaver, К. C. Negro Labor; a National Prob- 
lem. Harcourt, 1946. How labor, management 
and government were faced with the issue of 
the Negro worker during World War п. Ably 
presented. 


OUR CULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


But what shall be the end, and what the test? 
Dear God, we dare not answer, we can see 
Not many steps ahead, but this we know — 
If all our toilsome building is in vain, 
Availing not to set our manhood free, 

If envious hate roots out the seed we sow, 
Then all will wear eternally a stain. 


Les Pincxeney Hirn 


Азнмонк, Н. S. Negro and the Schools. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1954. An im- 
partial document compiled from research by 
45 educators on the issues of segregation in 
public schools as practiced in five Southern 
communities. Informative and timely. 


BiczLow, К. W. Cultural Groups and Human 
Relations. Columbia University Press, 1951. 
Twelve lectures by men and women prominent 
in the educational field in many parts of the 
world, pointing up the role of education in 
solving the complex issues of our day: race 
relations, both national and international, cul- 
tural and colonial problems. 
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Bnowrzz, F. L. New Day Ascending. Pilgrim 
Press, 1046. Deals with Negro education as 
nurtured by the American Missionary Associa- 
tion. A valuable study of the Christian phase 
of race relations. 


CLARKE, E. T. The Small Sects in America. 
Abingdon, 1949. A classified report of 200 small 
religious groups in America, PA stating the 
history, doctrines and points of difference. The 
Negro Churches of God, Daddy Grace, Jesus 
Ошу are among those cited. Also see Roi Ott- 
ley, New World A-coming. 


Davix, M. R. Negroes in American Society. 
McGraw, 1949. A sociological history of the 
American Negro people; an objective and fac- 
tual treatment dealing with effect rather than 
cause, It should be used with Frazier’s Negro in 
the United States, 


Drake, Sr, CLam. Black Metropolis; a Study 
of Negro Life in a Northern City. Harcourt, 
1945, This sociological study of Chicago’s South 
Side shows the impact of slums combined 
with segregation upon the youth of America’s 
largest minority. It contains a noteworthy intro- 
duction by Richard Wright. 


Emenee, E. R. Investment in People. Harper, 
1949. The story of the disbursement of the 
Rosenwald Fund among Negroes, with brief 
biographies of recipients of the fellowships. 
The lack of an index is unfortunate. 


Frazier, E. Е. Negro in the United States. 
Macmillan, 1949. Provides a wealth of infor- 
mation on the Negro, with sociological impli- 
cations. Runs the whole gamut of Negro life 
from slave status to current problems. Bibli- 
ography, index of names and subjects. 


GarLacHen, В. С. American Caste and the 
Negro College. Columbia University Press, 
1988. A clear-cut, straightforward and sympa- 
thetic study of historical and contemporary 
processes which have dug this particular 
Valley of Humiliation,” the Negro college. 
Written under American Missionary Associa- 
tion Fellowship. 


GALLAGHER, B. G. Color and Conscience: the 
Irrepressible Conflict. Harper, 1946. How the 
Christian viewpoint reconciles itself to dis- 
crimination is unsentimentally presented in 
this well-documented and clear analysis of the 
American caste system. The author shows how 
the idea of race entered the Christian church 
and critically examines the various solutions 
that have been offered. 


po R. L. History of the National Association 
т the Advancement of Colored People. Mea- 
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dor, 1948. The establishment, growth and de- 


velopment of one of the largest and most in- 
fluential organizations in the country, set forth 
in a manner which sheds light upon America’s 
number one social problem. 


Jounson, J. W. Black Manhattan. Knopf, 1980. 
The first and still the most significant coverage 
of Negro life in New York from colonial times 
to the 1930s. Early developments in the field 
of politics and professions are recounted, with 
special emphasis upon the arts, theatre, music 
and literature. 


KARDINER, АвнАм, The Mark of Oppression. 
Norton, 1951. Two Columbia University pro- 
fessors, a psycholo and a chiatrist, re- 

rt on the psycho ic analyses of twenty- 

ve Negro men and women on various 

levels. Shows the crippling effect of discrimina- 
tion and segregation on personality and human 
endeavor. 


KLEBERG, Отто. Characteristics of the Amer- 
ican Negro. Harper, 1944. A critical analysis 
of the findings of scientists and scholars on 
physical and mental characteristics of Negroes, 
with tables and statistics. Although addressed 
to the social scientist this book will be of in- 
terest to the advanced general reader. 


Loxzscuer, Е. S. The Protestant Church and the 
Negro. A Pattern of Segregation, with a fore- 
word by Bishop William Scarlett. Association 
Press, 1948, As the practices of organized labor 
and industry have been influenced by the 
general patterns of segregation, so also has the 
church. Ít has given lip service to the Christian 
tenet of the brotherhood of man. A challenging 
but objective presentation. 


Ілмрюм, К, D. Making of a Southerner. 
Knopf, 1947. A probe of the way of life of the 
South and the authors development in the 
midst of conflicting social forces. Compare 
with Lillian Smith’s Killers of the Dream. 


McKay, Craupe. Harlem: Negro Metropolis. 
Dutton, 1940. An analysis of conditions in Har- 
lem as seen through the eyes of one who, 
though eq es and courageous, tinges these 
qualities with bitterness. Compare J. W. John- 
son, Black Manhattan. 


Maxs, B. E. The Negro's Church. Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1988. A com- 
рав study of the Negro church; useful 
or its historical data. Popularly written, though 
full of statistics and tablas 


Moon, H. L. Balance of Power: the Negro Vote. 
Doubleday, 1948. A forthright presentation of 
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the status of the Negro in 
phasis upon the possibility D 
ing the deciding vote. 


OrrLzY, Ror. Black Odyssey; the Story of the 
Negro in America. Scribner, 1948. The Negro's 
experlences in America from 1619 to 1545. 
The author skillfully combines anecdote with 
breadth of observation. To recount history, he 
has chosen events and personalities that illus- 
trate social and economic forces. 


Оттіку, Вог. New World A-coming. Boston, 
Houghton, 1943. This colorful story of today's 
Harlem, the Negro capital, is broadened by a 
valuable historical background of the Negro 
in America, as revealed through chapters on 
press, religion, labor opportunities, etc. An ex- 
cellent over-all picture. 


ParrcugrT, C. Н. Civil Liberties and the Vin- 
son Court. University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
The state of civil liberties today; a cross exam- 
ination of free speech, racial discrimination 
and rights of citizens. Author feels that the 
Supreme Court should assert more authority 
in cases where the loss of individual rights and 
liberties is at stake. Recommended for college 
and public library use. 


Recorp, Witson. The Negro and the Com- 
munist Party. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1951. ode A objective study of liter- 
ature issued by the Communist Party, or organi- 
zations sponsored by the Party, showing the 
efforts to recruit Negroes as members. Most 
of the answers as to why this has been unsuc- 
cessful are supplied. An able piece of work. 


litics, with em- 
the Negro hold- 


Reno, J. S. No Day of Triumph. Harper, 
1942. Southern Negro life as seen through the 
eyes of a Negro teacher. A vital social docu- 
ment. Winner of Mayflower Award. 


Reeve, J. S. Stranger and Alone. Harcourt, 
1950. A Negro who, caught in the system of 
control by whites of Southern Negro educa- 
tional institutions, climbs to sterile ee 
behind conformity. Not a pretty picture, al- 
though author writes with exceptional artistry. 


Ricxarpson, Н. V. Dark Glory, a Picture of 
the Church among Negroes in the Rural South. 
Friendship Press, 1947. A concise, piste 
account of operation and influence of the 
Negro church, with an appeal for the use of its 

eat potentiality for general improvement of 
the Negro community. 


Ѕсотт, J. L E. Negro Students and their Col- 
leges. Meador, 1849. A handbook for Negro 
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оа students, giving data оп American 
colleges and universities they may attend. Also 
provides information on the uirements, 
ratings and majors of each Negro college. 


Suara, Lirian. Killers of the Dream. Norton, 


1949. A onate plea by a humane Southern 
woman ply concerned with the tragedy of 
the bi-racial South. The emphasis is on the 


status of women and the resultant political 
pressures; also, the behavior pattem of the 
white male and its relation to the dual mother 
system. Highly readable. 


Sarre, S. L. Builders of Goodwill: Story of the 
State as of Negro Education in the South, 
1910-1950. Tennessee Book Company, 1951. 
Record of the work of educational foundations 
in the South particularly the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund. It preserves for the U. S. a story of edu- 
cational and humanitarian development of great 
importance to the nation. 


SrenoLer, C. B. Intergroup Education in Kin- 
dergarten-primary Grades. Macmillan, 1958. 
To promote a democratic understanding of all 
racial, religious and national groups in our 
culture. 


SuTHERLAND, R. L. Color, Class and Person- 
ality. Prepared for American Youth Commis- 
sion. American Council on Education, 1942. 
A summary of the work of the Commission in 
its study of the effects of minonty racial status 
upon personality development of Negro youth. 
Offers suggestions for working with the situa- 
tion. 

Other volumes in the series supplement each 
other, but vd be used separately: Children 
of Bondage: the Personality Development of 
Negro Youth in the Urban South, by Allison 
Davis (1940); Negro Youth at the Cros 8: 
their Personality Development in the Middle 
States, by E. F. Frazier (1940); Growing up 
in the Black Belt: Negro Youth in the Rural 
South, by C. S. Johnson (1941); Color and 
Human Nature: Negro Personality Develop- 
ment in a Northern City, by W. L. Warner 
and others (1941). 


ТАВА, Hupa, and others. Intergroup Educa- 
tion in Public Schools. American Council on 
Education, 1952. Final report of a four-year 
study in intergroup relations. Two-hundred 

experimental programs were conducted 
in seventy-two separate school and community 
groups. Classroom techniques and community 
resources are discussed. 


Tatum, E. L, The Changed Political Thought 
of the Negro, 1915-1940. Exposition Press, 
1951. An evaluation of the reasons for, and 
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significance of, the changing of the Negro's 
olitical allegiance after 1915. Analytical in 

approach, the author traces the history 
of the Negro politically, emphasizing the effects 
of the Northern migrations upon his thinking. 


Tracer, H. C. They Learn What They Live: 
Prejudice in Young Children. Harper, 1952. 
An experiment in inter education at the 
kindergarten and primary level, directed to- 
ward changing prejudiced attitudes toward 
racial and religious groups. Significant in light 
of present efforts toward integration in edu- 
cation. 


Truman, Н. S. To Secure these Rights: Report 
of the President's Committee on Civi Rights, 
Simon, 1947. A study of the gulf between civil 
rights principles and practices, with recom- 
mendations for appropriate action on a national 
scale toward the goal of guarantee of the same 
rights to every person. 


Weaver, R. C. Negro Ghetto. Harcourt, 1948. 
In this story of residential segregation in the 
North, the author stresses economic motiva- 
tions and proposes specific measures to end 
wasteful and undemocratic practice. 


Wuxrams, R. M. editor. Schools in Transition. 
University of North Carolina Press, 1954. Sec- 
ond volume based upon the intensive research 
of the 45 educators whose work make possible 
Ashmore's The Negro and the Schools. À record 
of many recent experiences of 24 communities 
in "growing out" of racially ча public 
schools into integrated ones. Communities 
chosen represent a cross section of geographical, 
economic, and cultural aspects of American life 
and customs. Objective and hopefully signifi- 
cant. See also: Journal of Negro education. 
September 1954. p. 855-899. “An evaluation 
of recent experiences in disegregation.” 


Waicar, Ricaanp. 12 Million Black Voices; а 
Folk History of the Negro in the U.S. Viking, 
1941. A brief but powerful and moving com- 
bination of text and pictures. Into this slim 
book is poured the bitterness, anger and de- 
spair of three hundred years of American 
“justice.” 


AMERICA UNITED 


A National Challenge 
That for which millions prayed and sighed, 
That for which tens of thousands fought, 


For which so many freely died, 
God cannot let # come to naught. 


James WELDON JOHNSON 
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Влвосн, D. W. Glass House of Prejudice. 
Morrow, 1946. Vivid incidents of discrimina- 
tion portray what prejudice does to its victims 
and the perpetrators. For the general reader. 


Berry, Brewron. Race Relations: the Inter- 
action of Ethnic and Racial Groups. Houghton, 
1951. That the race problem is not ar to 
America is shown in this study, international 
in scope. Intended for college students but 
should appeal to all interested in better under- 
standmg ба peoples. 


Browx, F. J. One America. 8rd ed. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. The history, problems and contri- 
butions of our racial and national minorities. 
Fills an important need. 


Brown, I. C. Race Relations in a Democracy. 
Harper, 1949. Current attitudes and move- 
ments in Negro-white relations in the United 
States. 


Cuatro, С. І. The Story of the Springfield 
Plan. Barnes, 1945. The Massachusetts city’s 
experiment in teaching, through the schools, 
both children and adults, lessons in tolerance 
and understanding. Techniques are spelled out, 
thus making this more valuable than the 
beautifully illustrated The Springfield Plan, by 
J. W. Wise (1945). 


Сілмснү, E. R. A Handbook on Human Rela- 
tions, Farrar, 1949. Clearly written, short but 
excellent as an introduction to the field of 
human relations. Perfect for adult groups. 


Core, S. С. Minorities and the American 
Promise. Harper, 1954. A valuable study, set- 
ting forth the сара between principles 
and practices in our democracy. Although 
specific examples of our many failures are 
analyzed, at the same time, the hopeful side 
is given due consideration. 


Conran, EaRL. Jim Crow America. Duell, 1847. 
An impassioned protest against racial discrim- 
ination, giving. insight into practices of the 
Negro and white press, and the problems of 
the Negro in a Jim Crow society. 


Соок, L. A., editor. College Pro in Inter- 
group Relations. (Vol. 1 of College Study in 
tergroup Relations.) American Council on 
Education, 1950. Report by twenty-four par- 
ticipating colleges on projects and activities in 
human relations. Actual situations cited with 
results, makes this of great practical value. 


Coox, L. A., editor. Intergroup Relations in 
Teacher Education. (Vol. x of College Study 
in Intergroup Relations.) American Council 
on Education, 1951. Concemed with equipping 
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prospective teachers with tools and methods 
to play their important role in eliminating 
prejudice among their pupils. 


Cox, O. C. Caste, Class and Race. Doubleday, 
1948. This readable study minutely ашу 
the ramifications of those three factors which 
are the outstanding causes of tensions and 
clashes among men. 


Devrscx, Morron. Interracial Housing. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1951. Report of the Re- 
search Center for Human tions on two 
types of interracial low-cost housing. An inte- 
grated project of New York City and a bi- 
racial report of Newark, New Jersey, were used 
for the study. 


EaxiN, М. M. Sunday School Fights Prejudice. 
Macmillan, 1953. An examination of methods 
used in Protestant churches to combat preju- 
dice against the Jew and the Negro. Do's and 
don'ts for Sunday School teachers. 


Finenenc, S. A. Punishment without Crime. 
Doubleday, 1949. A thoughtful discussion of 
racial aid. religious prejudice with a detailed 
plan of attack against it. Concrete examples of 
what the individual can do to meet everyday 
evidences. 


СоормАМ, M. E. Race Awareness in Young 
Children. Addison-Wesley, 1952. How race 
awareness developed in 108 children of nurs- 
ery-school age. Suggestions for correcting 
racial prejudice which begins in the young 
child through personal and social contact, par- 
ticularly with adults. 


HERRICK, ARNOLD, EDITOR. This Way to Unity. 
Oxford, 1945. Designed to promote national 
unity through intercultural education. Al- 
though a broad program suggestéd for class- 
room use, the wealth of material garnered from 
various reliable sources is adaptable even to the 
home reading circle. 


Носнез, Lancston. Simple Speaks his Mind. 
Simon & Schuster, 1950. Jesse Semple, “Simple” 
for short, airs his views of life in Harlem: land- 
ladies, work, the race question, and the op- 

osite sex. In his own vernacular he recounts 
Tis experiences with humor and pathos. 


Hoces, Lancsron. Simple Takes a Wife. 
Simon & Schuster, 1953. “Simple” and Mr. 
Hughes, together again in another close-up of 
life in Harlem. 


INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL Sropres. 
Discrimination and National Welfare. Harper, 
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1949. These lectures on the practice of dis- 
crimination in the U. S. from the international 
as well as the national point of view, show 
serlousness and the high cost of maintaining 
such a degrading In housing, education, 
economics, foreign policy and other areas. 


INSTITUTE FOR RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL STUDIES. 
Unity and Difference in American Life, Harper, 
1947. What can be done about differences in 
our democracy by schools, newspapers, religion 
and, most important, by all of us. Addresses and 
discussions for the Institute. 


Jounson, С. S. Patterns of Negro Segregation. 
Harper, 1943. Intensive study of history and 
sociological implications of racial segregation. 
Part x — Customs, laws and definition of Ne- 
gro status according to white society. Part п 
— Responses of the Negro. This with Into 
the Main Stream make worthwhile reading for 
those interested in America's move to the 
elimination of second class citizenship. 


Јонмвом, C. S., and Associates. Into the Main 
Stream. University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. What Southern states are doing to grant 
citizenship, employment, education, housing, 
etc., for Negroes clearly presented in this record 
of a selected number Р activities, events and 
programs. Shows the better side of race rela- 
tions picture. 


КпрАТНІСК, W. H., editor, Intercultural At- 
titudes in the Making. (John Dewey Society. 
Ninth Yearbook) Harper, 1949. Based on ex- 
perience of educators, this should be valuable 
to parents, teachers and social workers, inter- 
ested in developing healthy attitudes among 
young people. Concerned with actual problems 
and how they were handled. 


McWirz1aMs, Caney. Brothers Under the Skin. 
Rev. ed. Little, 1951. What the status of the 
nonwhite minorities in the U. S. means to our 
national and international relations both in war 
and peace. Viewed as a critical problem. 
Author suggests a plan for action. 


Mannen, С. Е. Minorities in America. America 
Book Co., 1952. A goodly portion of this book 
is given over to a timely, over-all introduction 
to Negro-white relations in the United States. 
The situation as it has been over the years, 
current trends, and prospects for the future are 
logically and candidly presented. References to 
reco authorities throughout. Excellent 
bibliography. 


MYRDAL, Gunnar. An American Dilemma; the 
Negro Problem and American Democracy. 
Harper, 1044. This objective and comprehen- 
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sive study of the Negro in America — social, 
political and economic as — shows dis- 
parity between American creed and American 
action. See also The Negro in America, by 
Arnold Rose, with a foreword by Gunnar 
Myrdal (1948), a condensation of An Amer- 
ican Dilemma, which is recommended. The 
original is a “must” for research. 


NxrsoN, W. S., editor. The Christian Way in 
Race Relations. Harper, 1948. Thirteen able 
spokesmen appeal to nations, organizations and 
individuals professing Christianity те into 
practice their beliefs m the brotherhood of man. 


М№сноз, Lee. Break Through on the Color 
Front. Random House, 1954. Complete story 
of integration in the nation’s armed forces — 
an able survey showing how well it worked to 
the mutual benefit of all concerned. 


PowDERMAKER, Hortense. Probing our Preju- 
dices. Harper, 1944. For high school students: 
an attempt to help them understand their к 
dices; includes activities through whieh 

may be done. The teacher is the important 
person, her interest and guidance is necessary. 


Ross, Anxor». America Divided. Knopf, 1948. 
Clear, readable and thought pose con- 
cerned with the problems posed by discrimina- 
tion а racial, religious and national 
minorities in American life. Perfect for discus- 
sion groups. 


Rose, ARNOLD, editor. Race Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination. Knopf, 1951. Anthology of writ- 
ings on race prejudice in this country; specific 
forms of discrimination, group life of minorities 
and their соо ions to аша pace of 
rejudice, and techniques osed for solvin 
md: problems. A ШЕЕ for аана 


groups. 


Rowan, С. L. South of Freedom. Knopf, 1952. 
Racial segregation and discrimination as prac- 
ticed in several important southern cities, 
thoughtfully interpreted by a young Southern- 
born reporter. Written with lucidity and per- 
spective. 


Saencer, С. Н. Social Psychology of Prejudice: 
Achieving Intercultural Understanding and 
Cooperation in Democracy, Harper, 1953. For 
all interested in improving relations between 
racial and ethnic groups in the United States. 
Excellent as a жюк valuable аз a tool for 
social workers, public officials, psychiatrists 
and others who are faced with the problem of 
preventing prejudice and discrimination with 
their resulting tensions. 
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Saoer, Major. Intergroup Education and 
the American inet A Columbia University 
Press, 1852. Doctoral study of policies and ac- 
tivities in 50 colleges. Valuable for those in- 
terested in including courses in human rela- 
Hons in college curriculums. 


Vickery, W. E. Intercultural Education in 
Amencan Schools. Harper, 1948. Object and 
methods with suggestions for activities as part 
of curriculum. Valuable for all schools; espe- 
cially helpful to teachers interested in finding 
a way of approach. 


Warm, Wa. L. Lost Boundaries. Harcourt, 

1948. The pattern of race difference in Amer- 

ican culture in tragic action as it falls with 

pen impact upon a family faced with being 
own as Negro rather than white. 
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There was a pride within him that refused 
As the sun does, to scorn the lesser things. 


Marx VAN DOREN 


Collective 


Barron, R. C. Witnesses for Freedom. Harper, 
1948. Interpretive autobiographies of twenty- 
three Negro Americans. Using direct quota- 
tions frequently, the author presents an excel- 
lent evaluation of the Negro. 


Bontzmes, A. W. We Have Tomorrow. Hough- 
ton, 1945. An inspiring book for young people. 
Lives of twelve young Negroes, able E. 
Simms Campbell, Dean Dixon, Mildred Blount 
and Algernon Henry, and how they worked 
to win. 


BrAWLEY, BENJAMIN. Negro Builders and 
Heroes. University of North Carolina Press, 
1937. An outstanding introduction to Negro 
biography; gives sketches of prominent people 
of today and yesterday with emphasis on his- 
torical figures. 


DawrL, S. L Women Builders. Associated 
Publishers, 1931. Biographical sketches of a 
selected number of Negro women, including 
Mary McLeod Bethune. Valuable for schools 
and small public libraries. 


Емвник, E. К. 18 against the Odds. Viking, 
1948. List of "modern pioneers" who have 
overcome obstacles of prejudice and discrim- 
ination to make outstanding contributions in 
education, science, music, literature, sports, 
etc, Inspirational for young Negro Americans, 
informational for young white Americans! 
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Hucuss, Lancsron. Famous American Ne- 
groes, Dodd, 1954. A basic book, especially 
prepared for young people. Valuable never- 
theless as a HR book for the adult wish- 
ing to acquire background in Negro History. 


Nye, R. B. Fettered Freedom. Michigan State 
College Press, 1949. Factual account of the 
abolitionists’ successful fight against slavery, 
showing the use of the civil rights issue in rally- 
ing liberals to the cause. 


RICHARDSON, Ben. Great American Ne И 
Crowell, 1945. Arranged according to fleld of 
work, these sketches may be used with young 


people. 


Моге, Н. С. On Freedom’s Altar. University of 
Wisconsin, 1952. History of the martyrs of the 
abolition movement from 1831 to 1861. Popu- 
larly written, excellent and full account, with 
bibliography and index. 


Young, А. S. “Doc.” Great Negro Baseball 
Stars and How They Made the Major Leagues. 
Barnes, 1953. Unusually inspirational, fascin- 
ating account — including ше records 
of today’s players, together with other pertinent 
and interesting facts and figures. 


Individual 


ANDERSON, МАНАМ: Vehanen, Kost. Marian 
Anderson, a Portrait. Whittlesey House, 1941. 
Very inadequate but only book-length bi. 
ography of this great artist. For good biographi- 
cal sketches, see E. R. Embree, 13 against the 
Odds, and Ben Richardson, Great American 
Negroes, under “Biography — Collective.” 


ARMSTRONG, Louis: Coffin, Robert. Horn of 
Plenty. Allen, 1947. A vivid and colorful ac- 
count of the life and personality of Louis Arm- 
strong; enlivened by the spirit and the genius 
of this gifted artist. 


BANNERER, BENJAMIN: Graham, Shirley. Your 
Most Humble Servant. Messner, 1949. Al- 
though an embellished compilation of the scarce 
material on ite me Banneker, this book in- 
troduces a little-known but important scientist 
and mathematician to Americans. 


Ветноме, Many McLeon: Peare, С. О. Mary 
McLeod Bethnne. Vanguard Press, 1951. The 
rise to prominence of the well-known Negro 
educator — told with restraint and objectivity. 


CAMPANELLA, Roy. Young, Dick. Roy Campa- 
nella. Grosset & Dunlap, 1954. Among the 
of the Negro race to play in major league base- 
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ball, Roy Campanella has merited inclusion 
in the “Most Valuable Player Series” of which 
this book is one. Of interest to those who ad- 
mire sports and sportsmanship. 

Carver, Сковск Wassincron: Holt, Rack- 
bam. George Washington Carver; an American 
Biography. Doubleday, 1948. Based on actual 
interviews and close association with many at 
Tuskegee, this biography ably represents the 
life and work of the outstanding American 
Negro scientist. 


CHESTNUTT, CHARLES WappELL: Chestnutt, 
Helen. Charles Waddell Chestnutt. University 
of North Carolina Press, 1952. Intimate bi- 
ography of a pioneer Negro writer, based on 
correspondence and other documents. His 
daughter writes of struggles and successes of 
this largely self-educated teacher and novelist. 


DE SABLE, JEAN Baptiste Pointe: Graham, 
Shirley. Jean Baptiste Pointe de Sable. Messner, 
1958. A simply written biography of the 
founder of Chicago where he settled as a trader 
following his adventures at sea, his Indian 
adoption, and his marrlage. Readers young and 
old should enjoy this. 


Dovcrass, FREDERICK; Graham, Shirley. There 
Was Once a Slave. Messner, 1947. This novel- 
ized biography of Frederick Douglass will serve 
to give a picture of this great American, and 
encourage further study of his life and times. 


DoucLass, Frepernick: Quarles, Benjamin. 
Frederick Douglass. Associated Publishers, 
1948, A full account of the life of the famous 
Negro abolitionist. Valuable for information 
concerning people and organizations, both here 
and abroad, participating in that movement. 
Helpful index. 


Du Bors, WizLiaM Epwarp Вовснанрт: Du 
Bois, W. E. B. Dusk of Dawn. Harcourt, 1940. 
An autobiography of this world-famous author, 
lecturer, sociolo and scholar. Also a de- 
tailed account of the founding and history of 
the NAACP. 


Donna, PAUL Lawrence: Brawley, Benjamin. 
Panl Lawrence Dunbar, Poet of his People. 
а of North Carolina Press, 1936, In 
lyrical style, the author has combined рү 
and critical appreciation with deep under- 
standing. The appendix contains selections in 
praise of Dunbar and a well-organized bibli- 
ography. Of special interest to writers and 
those acquainted with Dunbar’s work. 


Donpar, PauL Lawrence: Cunningham, Vir- 
ginia. Paul Dunbar and his Song. Dodd, 1947. 
The life and experiences of the youthful poet, 
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with incidents that prompted bis well-loved 

ems. The authors wide knowledge of and 

enthusiasm for her subject cake for re- 
warding and enjoyable reading for all. 


ErnmGToN, Duxe: Ulanov, Barry. Duke El- 
lington. Creative Age, 1946. Career of a great 
American musician and the collective great- 
ness of his orchestra with emphasis on the fail- 
ure of commercial achievement because of race 
prejudice. 


Hanoy, Wurm Снвіѕторнен: Handy, W. C. 
Father of the Blues. Macmillan, 1941. A color- 
ful account of background and ence in 
the world of the stage and music of America’s 
“Father of the Blues.” 


Henson, Josram: Gysin, Brion. To Master — 
a Long Goodnight. Creative Age, 1946. The 
biography of Josiah Henson, the real Uncle 
Tom, presented as both the character of Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe and the prototype of the 
subservient, compromising Negro. The latter is 
an interesting analysis. 


Henson, Matuew: Robinson, Bradley. Dark 
Companion. McBride, 1947. The not easily to 
be forgotten biography of Mathew Henson, 
co-discoverer of the North Pole with Robert 
E. Peary. Highly recommended. 


Норе, Joan: Torrence, Е. R. Story of John 
Hope. Macmillan, 1948. A fine, detailed bi- 
ography of the Negro educator whose life was 
bound closely to Atlanta University and its 
young people. Written with appreciation by 
the well-known American poet and dramatist. 


Horne, Lena: Arstein, Helen. In Person — 
Lena Horne, as told to Helen Arstein. Green- 
berg, 1950. Lena talking — giving family back- 
ground, education, and experiences on the road 
to success and popularity. Tales of hard work, 
disappointment, and unexpected discrimina- 
tion share a place with those of invaluable 
friendly assistance and attainment of desired 
goal. Light, simple reading. 

Јонмвом, James Wxrpow: Johnson, J. W. 
Along this Way. Viking, 1933. A calm indict- 
ment of America’s “caste system,” with reflec- 
tive commen on political, cultural, eco- 
nomic forces of the times, and an autobiography 
both wise and witty, learned and simple, by 
one of whom all America should be proud. Of 
interest to all. 


Lovis, Jos. Joe Louis, My Life Story. Duell, 
1947. ie simple and unassuming narrative 
of his background and a “blow by blow” de- 
scription of h his fights. Suitable for old and 
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young. Another biography of interest is: Mar- 
gery Miller, Joe Louis, American (1945). 


McKay, CLAUDE. A Long Way from Home. 
Furman, 1937. A very readable autobiography 
of a black man in a white world. This Jamaica- 
born American cn poet tells candidly the 
why and how of his bitter reactions to the many 
people he meets in his travels. 


Mays, Witz: Smith, Ken. Willie Mays Story. 
Greenberg, 1954. From Birmingham to the 
Polo Grounds: the Journalistic story of Willie 
Mays, the idol of baseball fans. Illustrated. 


Rosson, James Henman. Road Without 
Turning. Farrar, Straus, 1050. Honest, forth- 
right ruse ei sok including all ramifica- 
tions of ra discrimination and its grim ef- 
fects upon the author from childhood and ado- 
lescence in the South to student life and min- 
istry in New York City. Its lack of literary style 
is compensated for by its illuminating message. 
A plea for dignity and decency in all Amer- 
icans. Deserves wide reading. 


Вовімвом, Joan Roossverr: Roeder, Bill 
Jackie Robinson. Barnes, 1950. How Branch 
Rickey, with Jackie doing his share, started the 
breakdown of discrimination in baseball; how 
Jackie achieved the distinction of “Most Valu- 
able Player.” For sport fans and all Americans. 
m n Jackie Robinson, My Own Story 
1948). 


TRUTH, SoyounNER: Fauset, A. Н. Sojourner 
Truth: God's Faithful Pilgrim. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1938. The life of one of 
the lesser known women who was a tower of 
strength during periods of slavery and aboli- 
tion. Àn inspirational account based on careful 
research of scant materials. 


TusMAN, Harrier: Conrad, Earl Harriet 
Tubman. Associated Publishers, 1943. An in- 
teresting biography of the fearless woman who 
conducted hundreds of slaves through the 
underground railroad. 


Wasmincron, Boorer TALrArERROo: Mathews, 
B. J. T. Booker T. Washington. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1048. An objective and well- 
balanced biography — a real study of this 
famous educator. The author describes and 
bor rd the controversy that raged around 
Washington for so many years. 


Waters, ErmkL. His Eye is on the Sparrow. 
Doubleday, 1951. Sentimental autobiography 
of a great artist — from bizarre and amoral 
beginnings in a redlight district of Philadel- 
phia to stardom on Broadway. 
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Weary, Рипллѕ: Graham Shirley. The 
Story of Phillis Wheatley. Messner, 1949. The 
only available biography of this first American 


poet. 


Warre, Warrer: White, Walter. A Man Called 
White. Viking, 1948. What a life spent in 
combatting discrimination can be like when 
lived by one “who 1s white and who is black 
and knows there is no difference!” 


Wicrrams, Dani, Hatz: Buckler, Helen. 
Doctor Dan: Pioneer in American ү, 
Little, Brown, 1954. irational and extremely 
fascinating biography of Daniel Hale Williams, 
founder of Provident Hospital in Chicago, and 
first man to operate successfully on the human 
heart. A worthy tribute to meticulous research. 
No collection of American biography complete 
without it. 


Waicar, Ricaarp: Wright, Richard. Black Boy. 
Harper, 1945. An honest, shocking story of the 
early life of one of America’s most able writers, 
as told by himself. An inspiration and an in- 
dictment. 


FOLKLORE 


Воткім, В. A., editor. Lay My Burden Down. 
University of Chicago Press, 1945. Perfect 
folklore; the stories told of their early hves by 
old ex-slaves. Rich in pathos, humor, resigna- 
tion, rebellion — a cross section of person- 
alities with their reactions under varying pres- 
sures — drawn from memory. 


Brewer, J. M. Word on the Brazos. University 
of Texas Press, 1958. A collection of stories in 
dialect as told by the early Че preacher to 
illustrate his sermons. Only for those interested 
in the study of folklore representing a cultural 
heritage basically American. Author a member 
of American Folklore Society. 


Снезтмотт, С. W, Conjure Woman. Houghton, 
1949. The central character of seven tales rich 
in folklore. In almost perfect dialect, Uncle 
Julius tells his stories with true art. 


CounLANDER, Hanorp. The Cow-tail Switch 
and Other West African Stories. Drawings by 
Madye Lee Chastain. Holt, 1947. Simple tales 
of the how and why of life as interpreted by 
the people of West Africa. Suitable for old and 


young. 


CounLANDER, Haro. The Fire on the Moun- 
tain and other Ethiopian Stories. Holt, 1950. 
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Folk tales, each with its nugget of wisdom, 
ee first hand from the people of Ethiopia. 

asic kinship found in such tales, regardless of 
national origin, is clearly apparent. A useful 
collection for the story-teller. 


Deren, Maya. Divine Horsemen: the living 
gods of Haiti. Vanguard, 1953. Based on 
author's actual participation in native social 
and religious ceremonies, with emphasis on the 
dance, Anthropological approach. Photographic 
illustrations. 


GRAHAM, Lorenz. How God Fix Jonah. Rey- 
nal, 1946. Bible stories told in blank verse 
from the viewpoint of a modern West African 
boy as he would tell them to his friends, A 
worthy contribution. Best used by adults read- 
ing aloud. 


Hurston, Z. №. Mules and Men. Lippincott, 
1985. An excellent collection in sim: |. dialect 
of American Negro folklore, including tales, 
songs and sayings, as well as descriptions of 
Negro magic and voodoo, woven into Miss 
Hurston’s inimitable experiences while getting 
this material. 


Jounson, С. B. John Henry; Tracking Down a 
Negro Legend. University of North Carolina 
Press, 1929. Traces the many tales of that 
mightly steel worker, John Henry, the Negro 
Paul Bunyan. Highly readable. 


Роскетт, N. №. Folk Beliefs of the Southern 
Negro. University of North Carolina Press, 
1926. An analysis of the African and Christian 
elements in the background of the American 
Negro. Voodooism, omens, signs and supersti- 
tons are traced to their origins, with examples 
given. 


Rapin, Paur, editor. African Folktales and 
Sculpture. Pantheon, 1952. Representative 
African myths and folktales with over 160 
photographs of native African sculpture. In- 
troductions by Paul Radin and co-author J. J. 
Sweeny are authoritative and essential to a full 
appreciation of subject matter. 


Satz, J. B. Tree Named John. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1929, Superstitions and 
folk beliefs of the Negro presented in dialect 
realistically and with understanding. The au- 
thor lived as a boy on a plantation in Mis- 
sissippi. 


Ѕтомет, S. С. Black Genesis. Macmillan, 1980. 
A collection of folk tales of the Gullah Ne- 
groes of South Carolina, told in dialect. Con- 
tains background of Gullah speech. 
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LITERATURE 
General 


Brown, STERLING, and others. The Negro 
Caravan: Writings by American Ne . Dry- 
den, 1941. A comprehensive anthology of all 
literary types d ert the expressions of 
the Negro from Phillis Wheatley and Jupiter 
Hammon to Richard Wright. 


Dreer, Herman. American Literature by Ne- 
gro Authors. Macmillan, 1950. Good collection 
with biographical sketches of authors included. 
Each section is preceded by a brief outline of 
the literary form represented. Especially for 
students. Others will find it рЫ. 


Dv Bois, W. E. B. Dark Water. Harcourt, 1920. 
Souls of Black Folk. McClurg, 1915. Essays, 
beautifully written and significant as early and 
basic literature on the American race question. 
A notable essay on Booker T. Washington; 
which marked Du Bois as a leader, appears in 
Souls of Black Folk. 


GLosten, Н. M. Negro Voices in American 
Fiction. University of North Carolina Press, 
1948. A survey of fiction by and about the 
Negro, reflecting major sociological changes 
from 1858 to 1940. Exceedingly well done, 


Warxnys, S. C., editor. Anthology of American 
Negro Literature. Modern Library, 1044. Se- 
lected essays, short stories and pe 
representing recent contributions of Negro 
writers, Biographical notes, 


Poetry 


I, too, sing America. 

I am the darker brother. 

I, too, am America. 

Lancsron liucHES 

Brooks, GwzNpoLYvN. Annie Allen. Пар 
1949. А Street in Bronzeville. Harper, 1945. 
The first Negro winner of the Pulitzer Prize for 
Poetry and recipient of many other awards, 
this young woman, with a discerning sense of 
drama and expert workmanship, portrays the 
experiences that make up Negro life in a large 
city; Negro but universal, too. 


Corren, CouNrEE. Caroling Dusk. Harper, 
1927. This anthology includes works of youn 
Negro poets just er World War x — frst of 
the race to discard traditional dialect and stereo- 
typed material. Compiled by one of the group. 
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CULLEN, Counter. Color. Harper, 1925. The 
first published volume of a young Negro which 
placed him at once among America’s outstand- 
ing lyric poets. Also author of The Black Christ, 
Copper Sun, and On These I Stand. 


Сомеү, Warme and others, editors. Lincoln 
University Poets. The Fine Editions Press, 
1954. A collection of poems by alumni of Lin- 
coln University in Pennsylvania, 1854-1954, 
a centennial anthology. 


Dopson, Owen. Powerful Long Ladder. Far- 
rar, 1946. A slender volume of poems from a 
promising young poet, with enough rarity of 


orm to suit many tastes. 


Donean, P. L. The Complete Poems of Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, Dodd, 1940. The first poet 
of the Negro race, without admixture of white 
blood, to capture the moods and traits of his 
race in its own accent of the English language. 
Indispensable in any collection of American 
literature. 


Носнев, Lancston. Montage of a Dream De- 
ferred. Holt, 1951. One of this poet’s best. Com- 
bines with modern bebop rhythm a serles of 
pictures of present-day Harlem. Includes 
Freedom Train" > 


Носнеѕ, Lancston. One-way Ticket. Knopf, . 
1949. With perfect Мале ылар of his people, 

this Negro poet interprets their comedy, trag- 

edy, philosophy, etc. Best for reading alou 
Earlier works: The Weary Blues, Shakaipéare 
in Harlem. 


Hvcuxs, Lancsron, editor. Poetry of the Ne- 
gro, 1746-1949. Doubleday, 1049. Poems by 
and about the Negro, including many written 
by Negroes of the Caribbean. Compiled in 
collaboration with Arna Bontemps. À useful 
standard collection. 


Jomwsow, J. W. American Negro Poetry: an 
Anthology. À revised edition with an essay on 
the Negro's creative genius. Harcourt. 1981. 
Important for its critical sketches of the work 


of forty Negro poets. 


Jomwsow, J. W. God's Trombones; Seven 
Negro Sermons in Verse. Drawings by Aaron 
Douglas. Viking, 1941. Presenting the old-time 
Negro ресе, for years the main inspiration 
of the Negro, Mr. Johnson has produced such 
beautiful folk sermons as, “The Creation,” 
“The Crucifixion,” etc. 


McKay, CraupE. Selected poems. Bookman 
Associates, 1958. À selection, made largely by 
the author before his death, showing his won- 
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derful lyric ability. Represents areas of his 
greatest interest. 


Torson, M. B. Rendezvous with America. 
Dodd, 1944. Miscellaneous poems of a promis- 
ing young Negro poet who writes with intensity 
on a variety of subjects and uses a variety of 
styles. See author's Libretto for the Republic of 
Liberia, 1953. Written on commission as poet 
laureate by the Liberian Government in cele- 
bration of their Centennial Exposition. 


Warrer, MARGARET. For My People. With a 
foreword by Stephen Vincent Benét. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1942. This 1942 winner of the 
Yale Series of Younger Poets puts into intense 
free verse the expressions from the souls of a 
rejected people. 


Drama 


Box», Е. W. The Negro and the Drama. Asso- 
ciated Publishers, 1940. Provides both history 
and analysis of the American Negro’s contri- 
bution to the drama and the legitimate stage. 


D’Usseav, AnNAUD. Deep are the Roots. Scrib- 


ner, 1946, A very strong and ынсы. play 
about a Negro soldier at returns from World 
War п to find that nothing has сорай in Ње 


mind of the Southern white man. Shows con- 
flict of personal affection and Southern mores. 


HAMMERSTEIN, Oscar п. Carmen Jones. Knopf, 
1945. Retaining all the original flavor and bril- 
liance contained in the original version of 
Bizet's "Carmen," but set in a Southern town 
and geared to an all-Negro cast. Produced by 
Billy Rose, it enjoyed a deservedly successful 
Broadway run and again in 1954 as a popular 
film. 


Isaacs, E. J. The Negro in the American 
Theatre. Theatre Arts, 1947. Beautiful photo- 
graphs add to this fine book the record of the 
Negro's contribution to the American theatre. 
Background material. 


LaunENTS, ARTHUR. Home of the Brave. Ran- 
dom, 1946. A dramatization of racial conflicts 
during World War п, with an implied directive 
for solution. May now be found in Best Plays 
of the Modern American Theatre, 2nd series, 
edited by John Gassner. Crown, 1947. 


O'NEnr, EucENE. Emperor Jones. рео 
1934. An American Negro, schooled in the 
ruthless ways of the powerful, rules supersti- 
tious natives on a savage island. Important as 
an early and admirable vehicle for the talents of 
several outstanding actors of the race. 
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Peterson, L. S. Take a Giant Step; a Drama in 
Two Acts. French, 1954. A penetratingly keen 
presentation of the problems facing a N 
teen-ager in the process of growing oo te 
cluded in Kronenberger, Best plays of 1953-54, 
although it enjoyed only a short mn on 
Broadway. 


RiCHARDSON, Wars. Ne History in Thir- 
teen Plays. Associated Publishers, 1985. Short 
plos from the heritage of the Negro, suitable 
or school or church. 


Ricuanpson, WriLLIs. Plays and Pageants from 
the Life of the Negro. Associated Publishers, 
1980. Noted for their simplicity, these drama- 
tizations are suitable for al ages and all groups. 


MUSIC, ART AND THE DANCE 


The Dawn's awakel 

Whispers of pent-up harmonies, 

With the mingled fragrance of the trees; 
Faint snatches of half-forgotten song — 
Fathersl torn and numb — 

The boon of light we craved, awaited long 


Has come, has comel 
Отто LELAND BOHANAN 


Bresa, Rupr Shining Trumpets. Knopf, 1946. 
A history ie. stressing its African origin. 
Describes and lists records. For the devotee. 


Buckie, Roserr, editor. Katherine Dunham, 
her Dancers, Singers, Musicians. Ballet Pub- 
lications (London), 1049. Photographic illus- 
trations of Dunham's important dance com- 
positions with comm on the historical 
and cultural sources of her contribution to art 
end the dance. Text in both English and 
French. 


Frzsnzn, M. M. Negro Slave Songs in the United 
States. Cornell University Press, 1958. Expand- 
ing his doctoral dissertation author presents the 
Negro spirituel as an expression of the indi- 
vidual slave's experiences. A scholarly and 
valuable contribution to the subject. Iuda a 
useful bibliography. 


GELLERT, LAwRENCE. Negro Songs of Protest. 
American Music League, 1936. A small but 
selective collection which proves that the darker 
brother does not always laugh. 


Gorrin, Roser. Jazz: from the Congo to the 
Metropolitan. Doubleday, 1948. A chronolog- 
ical ios who of the musie world rather than 
an analysis of music. Tells how performers had 
to gain recognition abroad before being ac- 
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ss in the U. S. Entertainingly written. No 
index. 


GUILLAUME, PAUL. Primitive Negro Sculpture. 
Harcourt, 1926. An early appreciation of fine 
qualities and chief traditions of African art. 
Excellent for discerning the marked effect this 
primitive art has had upon the contemporary. 


Hanoy, W. C. А Tr of the Blues, edited 
by W. C. Handy; text by Abbe Niles. Published 
by Charles Boni; distributed by Simon & 
Schuster. 1949. History and folk source of the 
blues; the product of talks with the man who 
wrote the first song and several of the most 
famous. Complete words and music of sixty- 
seven great songs, with notes. 


Hang, Mauve. Negro Musicians and their 
Music. Associated Publishers, 1930. A careful 
tracing of the history, from African orlgins to 
the American Negro music. Portraits and bio- 
graphical sketches of composers. Appendix: 
African Musical Instruments. 


Hayes, Rotanp. My Songs. Little, 1948. An 
anthology of thirty songs, the finest religious 
folk music of the Negro. A short, introductory 
chapter and commentaries with each song show 
relationship between African music and the 
American folk song which the author prefers 
to call Aframerican religious folk songs rather 
than Negro spirituals. 


Ніснет, GLapys. African Tempo. Exposition 
Press, 1951. Narrative by the well-known inter- 
pretive dancer and teacher, based on study and 
observation of native African choreography and 
personal experiences in Africa and the United 
States. 


Hucues, Lancsron. The First Book of Jazz. 
Watts, 1955. Valuable historical outline of jazz 
including the many contributing forces, men 
and music that combined to alé up today’s 
sophisticated jazz forms. Contains basic list of 
records for the beginning enthusiast. 


Јонмѕом, J. W. Books of American Negro 
Spirituals. 2 vols. in 1. Viking, 1940. In collab- 
oration with his brother, J. Rosamond Johnson, 
these volumes represent over 124 spirituals, 
with works and music. It contains an excellent 
critical introduction on the history of the 
‚ spiritual. 


Locxz, ALAIN. The Negro in Art. Associates in 
Negro Education, 1940. A chronologically ar- 
ranged pictorial history of Negro art, divided 
into three parts. Part x treats the careers of 
Negro artists; part п traces the Negro as a 
subject in art; part m shows the influence of 
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African arts on modern culture. Biographical 
sketches. Highly recommended, 


Lomax, J. A. American Ballads and Folk Songs. 
Macmillan, 1984. Comprehensive volume of 
folk songs including Negro work songs, rail- 
toad, levee camps, chain gangs, and a few 
spirituals. Music in text. 


Ovum, H. W. The Negro and His Songs 
(1925). Negro Workaday Songs (1926). Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1925-26. Two 
volumes of folk background studies giving the 
characteristics, style and examples of Negro 
music. Excellent bibliography and index of 
value to the student. 


Porren, J. A. Modern Negro Art. Dryden, 1948. 
Curious about the statement that the “American 
Negro has no pictorial or pene art,” Mr. 
Porter has unearthed a of material on 
Negro artisans and artists before and after the 
nineteenth century. The book also contains a 
critical and historical account of American 
Negro art up to the present. 


Ramsey, FREDERIC. Jazzmen. Harcourt, 1939. 
Unconventional history of jazz offered in the 
form of biographical Г не ОЁ ріопеегз іп 
the fleld. Told in their own idiom of musical 
terms. Excellent pictures. 


THURMAN, Howanp. The Negro Spiritual 
Speaks of Life and Death. Harper, 1947. Great 
in its simplicity, this keen, inspirational inter- 
pretation of the spiritual as a unique example 
of belief in immortality, Slight in size but a 
real gem of appreciation. An Ingersoll Lecture. 


FICTION 
Bring me all your dreams. 


That I may wrap them 
In a blue cloud-cloth 


Away from the too-rough fingers 
Of the world, 


Lancsron HUGHES 


BarpwiN, James, Go Tell It on the Mountain, 
Knopf, 1958. Moving from a Southern setting 
to Harlem and a store-front church, the Grimes 
family symbolizes a Negro way of life. Skillfully 
and with sensitive understanding, author gives 
the store-front church a hterary setting, psycho- 
logically sound and startling in its revelations, 


Bontemes, A. W. Black Thunder. Macmillan, 
1936. A moving story based on historical facts 
of “General Gabriel’s” insurrection. Dispels the 
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idea that all slaves were happy with their lot. 
Rewarding reading. 


Вомтемрз, А. W. Chariot in the Sky. Winston, 
1951. The life of ex-slave Caleb Williams who 
became one of the Fisk University Jubilee 
Singers. A fine picture of that famous group. 


Brooks, Gwenpozyn. Maud Martha. H А 
1958. Beautifully and sensitively written short 
novel te scenes from the girlhood and 
womanhood of Maud Martha who happens to 
be Negro. Life in homely reality. 


CorEMAN, W. L. Adam's Way. Dutton, 1053. 
Àn irascible, independent old man defles the 
wrath of a Southern town to educate a young 
Negro girl he has befriended. A Pygmalion 
story in modern dress. 


CREEKMORE, Hugerr. The Chain in the Heart. 
Random, 1958, The violence and seething ten- 
sions experienced by Negroes living tu a small 
town in Mississippi are very as author 
traces three generations of the Murchisons still 
living in the shadow of slavery but ever groping 
to gain personal freedom and human dip 


Dopcson, Owen. Boy at the Window. Farrar, 
Straus, 1951. An unforgettable and moving 
story describing a segment of life in Brooklyn 
as seen through the eyes of a hypersensitive 
nine-year-old Negro boy. 


ErLroN, Rarra. Invisible Man. Random 
House, 1952. The odyssey of a complex, highly 
sensitive Negro, beginning with his Tack school 
graduation in the South and ending in a fan- 
tastic hideaway in Harlem. Situations and 
characters along his way are described in sur- 
realistic, nightmarish terms, A most interesting, 
original first novel. 


Fast, Howanp. Freedom Road. Duell, 1944. 
À novel of the Reconstruction when black men 
and white together build a democracy in the 
South which worked until destroyed by the 
army of white robes and hooded. caps. The 
author’s best. 


Gorpon, Автнон. Reprisal. Simon, 1950. The 
whole, intricate pattern of race in a 
small town. A new treatment of a lyach story 
when the victims husband, knowing nothing 
will be done, decides to wreak his own ven- 
geance. 


Himes, CHESTER. The Third Generation. World 
ub, 1954. Story of a Southern Negro family 
та slavery down to today. Psychological pre- 
sentation of its struggles from within and with- 
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out, for security and human rights. Marked by 
hate and disaster and somewhat involved but 
story needed to be told. 


Носнез, LANGSTON. D et to Keep from 
Crying. Holt, 1952. A collection of whimsical, 
some downright funny, short stories with un- 
dertones of pathos by one of the most talented 
and versatile of the Negro writers. 


Носнез, Lancston. Not without Laughter. 
Knopf, 1941. A first novel of this recognized 
poet. The story of a family migrating to Kansas 
and a boy growing up. Its merit is in the grace- 
ful simplicity, reality and clearness of character 
portrayal, without resort to contrivance. 


Килем, Joun О. Youngblood. Dial press, 
1954, An average Negro tamily courageously 
fighting for di, in the Southern town of 
Cross Roads, Ga. characterization, never 
to be forgotten scenes of violence in a frame- 
work of poetic prose. A first novel and good! 


Lewis, SiNcLam. Kingsblood Royal. Random 
House, 1947. A satire on the American race 
question with broad social implications. 


Lowrey, Warrer B. Watch Night. Scribner, 
1958. Believing himself mature enough to with- 
stand indignities inflicted by Southern whites, 
William Random Edwards returns to Missis- 
sippi, attempting to pe his mother by re- 
suming a position of subservience during his 
summer vacation. Guilty of "forgetting his 
place" for a few moments, he is accused of 
rape and sentenced to the chair. 


Moon, Воскілм. Without Magnolias. Double- 
day, 1949. An extraordinarily good story — 
an accurate picture of race relations in the 
South, showing keen ав савод fine 
narrative style. Winner of the George Washing- 
ton Carver award. 


NATHAN, Leonard. A Wind Like a Bugle. 
Macmillan, 1954. Exciting story of a slave 
escape from Kansas to Canada by way of the 
Underground Railroad in 1859. A breathtaking 
example of the courage and fortitude shown by 
men and women of both races in furthering the 
cause of human freedom. 


NELSON, Truman. The Sin of the Prophet. 
Little, Brown, 1952. A fictional rendering of 
the arrest and trial in Boston of Anthony Burns 
under the terms of the Fugitive Slave Law in 
1854, highlighting the perso: of the great 
orator-abolitionist, Theodore Parker. Lo - 
litical maneuvring and prevailing uncontro 
emotions ably pes р 
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Owens, W. A. Walking on Borrowed Land. 
Bobbs, 1954. T with the pe for 
human rights and dignity. Negro-white relation- 
ships in Mississippi and ori where 
attitudes of some in both groups were marked 
by superior-inferior status. Well written, ex- 
cellent characterization. 


PARRISH, ANNE. A Clouded Star. Harper, 1948. 
A moving story of Harriet Tubman as told by 
old Samuel who journeyed with her on the 
underground railroad. 


Perry, ANN. The Narrows. Houghton, 1953. 
Life in a small New England town, concerned 
mainly with an interracial love affair as it affects 
and is affected by all in the community, many 
of whom play a part in its tragic culmination. 
Outstanding characterization. Eloquent ex- 
ample of good writing. A rich reading exper- 


ience. 


Perry, ANN. The Street. Houghton, 1948. 
Trying to raise a child in a slum ghetto can be 
a losing battle, as evidenced by this gripping 
and disturbing story of a young Negro woman 
in Harlem. 
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Sumner, C. R. But the Morning Will Come. 
Bobbs, 1949. A dramatically wn novel, 


based upon a problem facing a young woman 
symbolizing the Southern race situation, Skill- 
fully and sympathetically written. 


Waicar, Ricmarr. Native Son. Harper, 1940. 
An intense and novel not only of 
American Negro life but of life in America. 
Could be called “The Negro American 
Tragedy.” 


Wricut, Ricaan. The Outsider. Harper, 1953. 
Damon Cross, the outsider, as bitterly virulent 
as Bigger Thomas, native son, provides the 
horrifying and shocking details of human dis- 
integration as he flees to New York City from 
the ruins he could not face in Chicago. Action- 
acked novel; sometimes incredible, always 
ызыр, but a none-the-less eloquent ex- 
ample of a gifted author coming to grips with 
contemporary sociological problems. 


Younc, Jerrerson. A Good Man. Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1958. Brief novel of race relations in 
Mississippi. mr and forcefully the author 
pes a story of the threat of violence as it 
ctions "to keep the Negro in his place." 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Years of Fulfilment 
1804-1853 


By Joan D. Gorpan 


INTRODUCTION 


HE middle of the nineteenth century was marked in the United States 

by the appearance of many notable men of letters — novelists, writers of 
tales, essayists, poets — who simultaneously brought their own talents to ful- 
filment and a national literature into eminence. Among the novelists none 
then or since has surpassed Nathaniel Hawthorne in his treatment of the New 
England scene and character and the underlying forces that made them what 
they were. With his friend Herman Melville, Hawthorne indeed stands above 
the other fiction writers of the time. 


Hawthorne was a philosopher who found in fiction the most useful device 
for presenting his ideas on the riddles of mortality and immortality. He was a 
poet who put words together in prose with the same evocative effect that 
others have done in verse. For the most part the material that attracted him 
was drawn from the small New England world in which most of his life was 
passed. From that microcosm he looked not so much outward to great dis- 
tances as inward to great depths. The subtlety of his insight and of his expres- 
sion perhaps explains his persistent fascination. 

The exhibition for which this catalogue was prepared carries Hawthorne 
through his early life and his literary apprenticeship to the great achievements 
of his maturity. It leaves him at what may be considered the moment of his 
fulfilment, when his appointment as United States Consul to Liverpool in 
1853 marked him eminent among his contemporaries in American letters. 
The first editions, manuscripts and autograph letters which made up the 
exhibition have come almost exclusively from the Berg Collection of The 
New York Public Library, though the Manuscript Division and the general 
collection have generously contributed to the display. The compiler is deeply 
indebted to the work of those who have previously written about Hawthorne, 
especially George E. Woodberry, Manning Hawthorne, Robert Cantwell, 
Randall Stewart, and Louise Hall Tharp. As always he is most grateful to 
his colleagues in the Library, particularly to Miss Adelaide Mead Smith and 
Miss Beatrice Landskroner, for their never-failing assistance. 
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THE CATALOGUE 


Wiccram Hataonne. Copy of a letter supposed to have been written to Sir 
William Morice, Secretary of State, dated October 26, 1666. 


When Nathaniel Hawthorne was born on Independence Day, 1804, there had been Ha- 
thornes in Salem, Massachusetts, for nearly two hundred years. It was the novelist himself, after 
leaving college, who conventionalized the spelling of the name. There was a tradition that the 
family was French in origin and that the name was a translation of de l'Aubépine. Another 
tradition was that they were Welsh folk. They were thoroughly English, however, by Stuart 
times and are said to have lived in Wiltshire. The best authority cites the village of Binfield, 
not far from Windsor, as the birthplace in 1607 of William Hathorne, the first of the name to 
come to the New World ten years after the landing at Plymouth. William and his wife arrived 
in company with Governor John Winthrop in June, 1680, and settled in Dorchester, now a 
suburb of Boston. 

For half a century William Hathorne prospered in the new settlements of Dorchester and 
Salem. Freeman of the Massachusetts Bay Company, selectman of Dorchester, speaker of the 
General Court in Salem, major in the Militia, member of the Council, one of the eight Com- 
missioners for the Confederacy of New England, he felt sufficiently powerful in 1666 to defy the 
King of England. Hathorne is supposed to have written under the assumed name of Samuel 
Nadhorth to Sir William Morice, Secretary of State, defending the colonists from the accusa- 
tion of insubordination brought by Charles Ils commissioners and excusing himself and the 
Governor of Massachusetts Bay from appearing in London to answer charges. 

A copy of the letter is shown here abnei by Nathaniel Hawthorne: “From the State Paper 
Office, London. Recd. July 24th 1856.” He valued the document highly and noted upon it: 
"Copy of a letter, supposed to have been written by Major William Hawthorne, of Massachu- 
setts, defending that Colony against the accusations of the Commissioners of Charles IL, and 
excusing the General Court for declining to send over Governor Bellingham and himself in 
compliance with the King's order." The writer was amused and proud to have an ancestor who 
defled a king. 


Joan НАтновмЕ, Holograph last will and testament, dated February 2, 1716. 


William Hathorne was the father of nine children, and it was through the flfth of these, 
Colonel John Hathorne, that the novelist was descended. Though John Hathome (1641-1717) 
was the able son of an able father, he was one of the magistrates involved in the witchcraft 
delusion that began in Salem in 1691 and spread to nearby villages. Only the most intelligent 
and courageous in these communities stood out against the fear and fury that possessed their 
neighbors. Judge Hathorne led rather than restrained the pack and even helped to send the 
most Py xm of the victims, Rebekah Nurse, to her death. After the madness had subsided, 
one of the magistrates, Judge Sewall, was driven by his conscience to do annual penance for 
his part in the slaughter. But not Judge Hathorne; there is no awareness of error or word of 
regret in the will shown here. 

"here was & family tradition that one of his victims had cursed John Hathorne, and cer- 
tainly the prosperity and eminence that had dignified the first two generations of Hathornes 
began to fall away. Joseph, the judge’s son and the novelist's great-grandfather, was a farmer. 
Joseph's wife was a Bowditch, who brought with her the traditions of a sea-going family that 
was soon to produce the famous navigator. Their son, Daniel, took to the sea and ultimately 
commanded his own modest trading vessel and privateer. Daniel's son, Nathaniel, the father 
of the novelist, was also a sea captain. Over the generations the Hathornes became connected 
by marriage with prominent mercantile families of Salem, the Crowninshields, the Forresters, 
the Archers. They were no longer, however, powers in the community. 


[Wasurncton Irve, WILLIAM Irvine, and James К. PAurpiNc] Salmagundi; 
or, The Whim-Whams and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff, Esq. and 
Others. New York: D. Longworth, 1807-1808. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s mother hed been Elizabeth Clarke Manning of a family long settled 
in Massachusetts. The Widow Manning and her seven children had” arrived in 1679, a half- 
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after the Hathornes. The Mannings, who never achieved the prominence enjoyed by 
the Hathornes in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, were Сайыш, blacksmiths, makers 
of stagecoaches. Though both families, according to a descendant, were “reserved and pecu- 
liar,” the Mannings had a practical ability in business matters and invested in land, particularly 
in the Maine wilderness. 

Elizabeth Manning and Captain Nathaniel Hathorne were married in 1801 and had three 
children: Elizabeth, born March 7, 1802; Nathaniel, born July 4, 1804; and Maria Louisa, 
born January 9, 1808. Captain Hathorne died of yellow fever in Surinam in 1808 while on a 
long voyage. Salem was entering upon her days of eminence and wealth, but the fortunes of 
the кын family were in eclipse, Mrs. Наїһогпе was hard pressed and went back to live in 
the Manning house, where there were three unmarried aunts and five unmarried uncles to help 
her raise her chil 

It was Robert Manning, a younger brother of Mrs. Hathorne’s and twenty-four at the time, 
who took on the chief responsibility for the little Hathomes. Uncle Robert had a good business 
head and later operated a prosperous line of stagecoaches between Salem and Marblehead, 
Newburyport and Boston. He and his brother Richard also owned land in Raymond, Maine, 
on Lake Sebago. 

The copy of Salmagundi shown here carries Robert Manning’s name, undoubtedly as the 
original owner. Above it is written “Maria L. Hathome, Salem, 1824”; and below “Nath. 
Hawthorne 1827.” There are, unfortunately, no annotations. The young Hathornes were early 
accustomed to good ing. 


Rosert MANNING. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hathorne, dated Raymond, 
August 14, 1818. 


Though Hawthorne is popularly supposed to have had a gloomy, unnatural childhood, he was, 
on the contrary, an active and spirited boy, a general favorite. He was sent to the school kept in 
Salem by Joseph Emerson Worcester, then just out of Yale College, later to win fame as a lexicog- 
rapher. fn 1813, when he was nine years old, he had an accident while playıng ball that laid him 
up for several weeks and left him a little lame for three years. During these years he became a 
great reader, 

The letter shown here suggests a pleasant and affectionate relationship between the boy and 
Robert Manning, who combined the function of father and big brother. “Mind your mother, 
dont look cross, hold up your head like a man, & keep clothes clean,” Uncle Robert admon- 
ished, and then began to paint a tantalizmg picture of life at Raymond, Maine. “O, what a fine 
pond is the great oe it contains 60 or 70 Islands, one of which has 700 acres of Land, & 

lenty of good fish in the [sic] all the Rivers & Brooks. We have bread'from new wheat, rye ё 

arley, new potatoes, beans & peas, & the strawberries, raspberries, blue berries, & sugar 
5 It is not surprising that when the Widow Hathorne took her children to Raymond in the 
summer of 1816 to live for three years in Uncle Robert's house, young Nat, as the family called 
him, delighted in the country life. He swam, he fished, he sailed, he skated, he hunted. In later 
years he locked back upon his life in Raymond as the happiest time of his life. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Robert Manning, dated Salem, 
July 27, 1818. 

During their three years in Raymond, the Hathorne children paid visits to their relations in 
Salem. In the letter shown here, signed “Nath! Hathorne" and the earliest by the future novelist 
in the Berg Collection, appears a happy account of a visit made in the summer of 1818. Though 
he inquired as to things in Maine, the boy admitted that "it is almost [as pleasant] at Nahant as 
at Raymond. I thought there was no place here I should say so much of." The letter ends in proper 
fourteen-year-old style: "I have written all I can think of. Good bye." 


NarHANIEL HAwTHORNE. Manuscript of “Regulations of The Pin Society" 
and “Proceedings of the Pin Society, vol. I*, For June 1820.” 


Mrs. Hathorne sent her son back to Salem to live with his Grandmother Manning and to begin 
school in July, 1819. He attended Samuel Н. Archer's new school for less than a year before he 
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was turned over for intensive tutoring for college to Benjamin L. Oliver, a Salem lawyer of 
picturesque character. Hawthorne was a good student, ready for Bowdoin College a year earlier 
than Robert Manning thought advisable. His uncle put him to keeping the books of the stagecoach 
company every afternoon at a salary of a dollar a week. 

Hawthorne found plenty to amuse himself with, much of the time in company with his younger 
sister Louisa, who alio was sent to school in Salem in the spring of 1820. They red Mr. 
Turner's dancing class. They organized a “Pin Society,” of ы. the regulations and minutes 
are shown here. The Society, which had for object the collection and sale of pins, rendered 
scarce by the war of 1812, existed from June, 1820, to August, 1821, and seems to have consisted 
exclusively of Nathaniel as secretary and treasurer and Louisa as second pin counter. The two 
divided the contents of the treasury, garnered by a series of dues and fines, every time it amounted 
to 800 pins. As secretary, Nathaniel kept this minute book, and Louisa was allowed to sign 
resolutions. 

Another joint enterprise of Nathaniel’s and Louisa’s was the editing of a family manuscript 
newspaper, the Spectator. Six issues appeared between August 21 and September 18, 1820. 
They contained humorous жый — on such subjects аз benevolence, industry, wealth — senti- 
mental poetry and satirical social notes, These pieces are apparently the earliest surviving attempts 
Hawthorne made at а public, however small, in his writing. 

The boy’s relationship with his sisters was affectionate and A à Elizabeth, his elder, long 
consid. the genius of the family, seems to have been the friend of his deeper nature, the 
companion of his rambles along the water and in the woods at Raymond. Louisa seems to have 
shared his love of fun and foolishness — the Salem dances and pin societies. 


NATHANIEL HawrHORNE. Autograph letter to Robert Manning, dated Ray- 
mond, January 15, 1821 [i. e. 1822]. 


Though Bowdoin College in Brunswick, Maine, had not been established until 1794 and not 
opened until 1802, it was a naturul choice for Nathaniel Hawthorne. It was small — fewer than 
120 students. It was cheap — less than $20 a term. Robert Manning would be paying for his 
education, and the boy had long felt oppressed by his dependence upon the Manning family. 
His letters to his sisters contain you and conspiratorial injunctions about not passing on 
confidential information to his grandmother, aunts and uncles. It is perhaps a mistake to read 
too much into these warnings, which are the natural revolt of Flac against authority. 
Yet the dislike of dependence was clear in a comment he made in 1820 about going to college: 
“I can scarcely bear the thought of living upon Uncle Robert for 4 years longer.” 

On October 2, 1821, Robert Manning personally escorted his nephew to Brunswick, helped him 
through the formalities of matriculation and reassured him as to his ability to pass the entrance 
examinations. He saw that the new student had room and board, the essential furniture and 
books, and money for other supplies. 

This interest in Hawthorne is manifest in the letter shown here, which is misdated 1821, 
though it carries what may be Robert Manning's notation, “January 15, 1822.” The letter was 
written during the boy’s first Christmas vacation from college, a vacation which seems to have 
extended from mid-December to early February. Hawthome relied upon his Uncle to provide a 
new pair of shoes, for which he put the “Measure of my Foot” in the left margin, and a new pair 
of “pantaloons.” “The Boots will be very acceptable,” he added, “as mine are not ft to be 
seen. . . . The pantaloons had better be made with all convenient speed.” Robert Manning 
seems not to have failed in fatherly offices over the years. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Robert Manning, dated Bruns- 
wick, February 20, 1821 [i. e. 1822]. 


In this note Hawthorne reminded his uncle of the promised pantaloons and added, “I am with- 
out money, and in debt to my Chum for wood.” The chum — a Bowdoin term for an officially 
assigned roommate — was Alfred Mason, the son of Jeremiah Mason of Portsmouth, who had 
recently been United States Senator from New Hampshire. Through Mason Hawthorne met 
Horatio Bridge, who became his closest college associate and life-long friend. He also formed 
close friendships with Jonathan Cilley, who was to be Killed in a political duel, and Franklin 
Pierce, who was to become President of the United States. Mason was to die three years after 
graduation at the beginning of a medical career. 
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The college curriculum included three years of Greek and Latin, mathematics, navigation, 
astronomy, English grammar and composition, шор chemistry, history, mineralogy. There 
was also declamation, in which Hawthome took small part. ‘There was a lighter side to college 
life, which the young man seems to have enjoyed in a detached way. “Though fond of being 
present at festal scenes,” an early history of Bowdoin recounts of him, “he never told a story or 
sang a song... but the silent, beaming smile would testify to his keen appreciation of the scene 
and to his enjoyment of the wit. He would sit for a whole arene with head gently inclined to 
one side, hearing every word, T gesture, and yet y a word would pass his lips.” 

The big events of Hawthorne's year, during whicb the letter shown here was written, 
were his having a case of measles in November; the burning of his college dormitory in March; 
and his being fined for gambling. This was not the only fine which he had to pay that spring for 
such offenses as absences from recitations and worship. He did not take his punishments too 
serlously. 


NATHANIEL HawrHORNE. Autograph letter to Maria Louisa Hathorne, dated 
Brunswick, August 11, 1824. 


Hawthorne’s career at Bowdoin continued to be uneventful. He did not room with Mason 
after his sophomore year, whereas his intimacy with Bridge strengthened, Though Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow entered the class in the fall of 1822, he and Hawthorne were not close friends. 
Longfellow was of a conventional and orderly temperament—a member of the conservative 
Peucinian Lit Society. Hawthorne joined the more radical Athenians, as did his cronies 
Bridge, Cilley and Pierce. Other clubs which Hawthorne even helped to form were the "Pot-8-o," 
the Androscoggin and the Navy Club. The spirit which had organized the Pin Society in Salem 
was active in Brunswick. Indeed, in his sophomore year Hawthorne's college fines amounted to 
$5.40 — more than the cost of two eek? oad and in his junior year to $11.68! 

The letter shown here was written at the end of his junior year when Hawthorne was obviously 
bored to death with college. “I am in a terrible hurry to get home,” he informed his sister, “and 
your assistance is necessary... ." Then he presented Louisa with half a dozen reasons why he 
should leave Brunswick immediately and engaged her to see that a letter be written g 
him to Salem — “such a one as is proper to be read by the president.” He concluded, “Write 
immediately. Write immediately. Write immediately.” 

One of the factors in favor of Bowdoin from the Mannings’ point of view had been that Bruns- 
wick was not far from Raymond, where Mrs. Hathorne was living. Hawthorne’s traveling ex- 
penses would thus be at a minimum. Furthermore he would be able to spend his vacations in 
the frontier country that he loved so well. Mrs. Hathorne, however, returned to Salem in 1823 
to live with the Mannings and there Hawthorne spent the summer vacations of 1823 and 1824. 


CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICERS AND STUDENTS OF Bowpor COLLEGE AND THE 
Menicaz Scaooz or Mame, Fesrvuary, 1825. Brunswick: Joseph Griffin, 
1825. 


This catalogue was issued in the middle of Hawthorne’s last year at Bowdoin. It is opened to 
show his name — in its original spelling — listed among the seniors. The names of Longfellow 
and Mason can also be seen, and of Bridge and Cilley on the preceding page. 

Hawthorne's last year at Bowdoin was in turn undistinguished. True, fe sported the sartorial 
splendor of the senior: a gold watch-chain, a cane, white gloves. But he did not improve in his 
studies. He ended with the rank of eighteenth in a class of thirty-eight. The president refused 
him a part in the commencement exercises, probably because of his neglect of declamation. 


[NATHANTEL HAWTEORNE] Fanshawe, a Tale. Boston: Marsh & Capen, 1828. 


The decade or more following Hawthorne’s graduation from Bowdoin is frequently referred 
to as his “solitary years.” In the Manning house in Salem, where all the Hathornes were once 
more living, he began “to consider what pursuit in life I was best flt for... . For months together, 
I scarcely held human intercourse outside my family; seldom going out except at twilight, or 
only to take the nearest way to the most convenient solitude, which was oftenest the seashore. 
‚..1 doubt whether so much as twenty people in the town were aware of my existence.” 

That Hawthorne, penniless as he was, was allowed even to consider, much less to embark =p 
a life as a writer speaks well for the restraint and indulgence of the Mannings, It was at their 
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expense that he served his long apprenticeship to life and to letters. He had ipsi un begun 
writing at Bowdoin. His sister Elizabeth, the only source of information about his early attempts, 
has provided ambiguous evidence. In the same account she reported in one sentence that Haw- 
thorne, while he was at Bowdoin, had written her of making progress on a novel; in the next 
sentence that he had been working on a group of "tales to be called 'Seven Tales of my Native 
Land”. ... It was the summer of 1825 that he showed them to me. . . . I recollect that he said, 
when he was still in hopes to publish them, that he would write a story which would make a 
smaller book, and get it published immediately if possible before the arrangements for bringing 
out the Tales were completed. So he wrote ‘Fanshawe’... .” 

It cannot be proved that Fanshawe was the Bowdoin novel or that any of the "Seven Tales” 
was begun ahead of the Bowdoin novel. As commencement, 1825, was not held until September 7, 
the summer of 1825 was almost over before he could have shown any of the "Seven Tales" to 
Elizabeth. Certainly the element of time in her account suggests that he must have completed 
the stories before leaving college or that she was confused in her dating. The incontrovertible 
factis that Fanshawe was амонат first published book. А сору of the first edition, in original 
boards, is shown here. 


[NATHANIEL HAwrHORNE] Fanshawe, a Tale. Boston: Marsh & Capen, 1828. 


In writing Fanshawe, which may be the first American novel about life in a college town, 
Hawthorne drew upon Brunswick scenes and characters for material. Though Dartmouth has 
been suggested ens original of Harley College in the novel, most authorities feel that he was 
thinking of Bowdoin. Fanshawe, the hero, dies of overstudy as did а member of the class of 1825 
not a month before commencement. Franklin Pierce lent color to the character of Edward 
Walcott, the secondary hero. 

Unable to interest a publisher in risking money on the novel, Hawthorne paid a Boston firm 
$100 to bring it out. The source of this money — which was sufficient for almost two years’ ex- 
penses at Bowdoin — has not been discovered. Perhaps the author had been able to save it over 
the years; perhaps the Mannings contributed it. Despite the investment, he did not court publicity. 
Members of the were sworn to secrecy as to the identity of the writer, according to Eliza- 
beth Hathorne. Soon he was even demanding back her copy. It is believed that, distressed by the 
immaturity of the book, he destroyed as man copies as he foule lay his Bands on. Certainly lis 
never mentioned it to his wife, who at first denied his authorship when a copy was discovered 
in 1878. 

The copy shown here is in original boards, with the original er label intact. The book is 
much uA after by collectors. ginal a 
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The publication of Fanshawe was not entirely disregarded by the press. Two reviews have been 
unearthed, both favorable: one in the Critic and the one shown here. The novel had been printed 
at the press of Putnam and Hunt, who also printed the Ladies Magazine and who may have urged 
the editor, Sarah Josepha Hale, to make mention of this anonymous bit of fiction. In November, 
1828, in the section entitled “Literary Notices," Mrs. Hale, who had yet to publish "Mary's 
Lamb," did her best to "recommend the book to all those who wish to encourage the talents of 
our own writers. But do not depend on obtaining it for perusal from a circulating library, or 
from a friend. Purchase it, reader . . . and trust me that [it] is worth placing in your library." 

Mrs. Hale continued her practical plea: “The time has arrived when our American authors 
should have something besides empty praise from their countrymen." She urged Americans to 
"purchase the really excellent productions which depict our country, scenes and character, as 

ey do the vapid and worn-out descriptions of European manners, fashions and vices.” Haw- 
thorne’s early experience with the indifference of American publishers to American work must 
have made him particularly grateful for Mrs. Hale's point of view. 


Tue Toxen; a Christmas and New Year's Present. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. 
Boston: Carter and Hendee, 1830. 
Elizabeth Hathorne has recorded that "Seven Tales of My Native Land" was sent as a unit 


to several bookseller-publishers and refused everywhere. In disappointment Hawthorne burned 
the stories though perhaps two survived to be published in original or reworked form. He 
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described the holocaust in the sketch called “The Devil in Manuscript,” published in the New- 
England Magazine in 1835. Only one of the seventeen booksellers to whom the manuscript was 
submitted, Hawthorne recalled, bothered to read it and to advise him that “no American pub- 
lisher will meddle with an American work — seldom if by a known writer and never if by a new 
one — unless at the writer’s risk....” The publication of Fanshawe at his own expense is easily 


lained. 
“Despite tbis failure Hawthorne planned a second group of stories to be called “Provincial Tales.” 
In 1829 he approached Samuel G. Goodrich about publication. Thus Goodrich, who was editor 
of an annual entitled The Token, a popular Christmas and New Year’s present, began his long 
and for him prosperous connection with Hawthorne. 

“The Young Provincial,” the story to which this copy of The Token for 1830 is opened, has 
been accepted as Hawthorne’s by some authorities and repudiated by others. Its claim rests 
upon the word provincial and the fact that this story of a ther's adventures in the Revolu- 
tion bears some resemblance to the stories in Hawthorne s Grandfather's Chair series, published 
in 1841. The earliest published letter from Goodrich to Hawthorne, written in January, 1830, 
after publication of The Token for that year, suggests on the other band that the first story 
Goodrich was interested in was "The Gentle Boy." 'This did not appear in The Token until 1832. 

From the general collection. 


Tux Toxen; a Christmas and New Year's Present. Edited by S. С. Goodrich. 
Boston: Gray and Bowen, 1831. 


Looking backwards in happier times, Hawthorne described the seclusion and isolation of his 
early writing days. ^Here I have written many tales — many that have been burned to ashes — 
many that doubtless deserved the same fate," he said of his workroom in the family house. 
“This deserves to be called a haunted chamber; for thousands upon thousands of visions have 
appeared to me in it; and some few of them have become visible to the world. .. . So much of 
my lonely youth was wasted here, and here my mind and character were formed; and here I 
have been glad and hopeful, and here I have been despondent; and here I sat a long, long time, 
waiting ишү for the world to know me, and sometimes wondering why it did not know me 
sooner, or whether it would ever know me at all — at least, till I were in my grave.” 

The first reliably identifiable sketch that Hawthorne sent from his desk to make his fame in 
the world was “Sights from a Steeple,” to which this copy of The Token for 1881 is open. This 
issue of The Token contained three other stories which have beeen ascribed to Hawthorne on 
slight evidence: “The Fated Family,” “The Haunted Quack,” and “The Adventurer.” 

From the general collection. 


Tue Токем; a Christmas and New Year's Present. Edited by S. С. Goodrich. 
Boston: Gray and Bowen, 1832. 


This copy of The Token for 1882 is open to “The Gentle Boy,” the first story for which there is 
definite evidence that Goodrich made an offer. The editor’s letter of January 19, 1830, suggests 
that Hawthorne had submitted to him the entire manuscript of “Provincial Tales”: “I have read 
them with great pleasure. "The Gentle Boy’ and ‘My Uncle Molineaux’ [sic] I liked particularly; 
about ‘Alice Doane’ I should be more doubtful as to public approbation. . . . I will use my 
influence to induce a publisher to take hold of the work, who will. ive it a fair chance of success. 
Had 'Fanshawe' been in the hands of more extensive dealers, I do believe it would have paid 
you a profit. As practical evidence of my opinion of the uncommon merit of these tales, I offer 
i $35 for the privilege of inserting "The Gentle Boy’ in the "Token, and you shall be at 

berty to publish it with your collection, provided it does not appear before the publication of 
the "Token." In this case I shall return ‘Roger Malvin’s Burial’ ” 

As “The Gentle Boy” did not ap for almost two years, Hawthorne may have refused to 
sell it until he despaired of selling the entire collection of provincial tales. 

From the general collection. 


Tue Toxen; a Christmas and New Year's Present. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. 
Boston: Gray and Bowen, 1832. 


For a number of years Goodrich was the only editor who encouraged Hawthorne by accepting 
his work. The Token for 1832 contained four of his stories, to one of which, "My Kinsman, 
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Major Molineux. By the Author of ‘Sights from a Steeple, ” this copy is open. The other stories 
were “The Gentle Boy,” “The Wives of the Dead” and “Roger Malvin’s Burial.” All four are 
believed to have been components of “Provincial Tales,” the second collection for which Haw- 
thorne was unable to find a publisher. 

From the Stuart Collection. 


Tue TOKEN AND ATLANTIC Souvenm. A Christmas and New Year's Present. 
Edited by S. С. Goodrich. Boston: Gray and Bowen, 1833. 


In 1882 Goodrich amalgamated with his Token one of the first and most successful of gift 
annuals, The Atlantic Souvenir. This had formerly been published in rae Sasa by Carey & 
Lea, from whom the Boston editor purchased the name and goodwill. The volume shown here 
was the first of the combined annuals, and it is opened to “The Seven Vagabonds. By the Author 
of The Gentle Boy.” This was one of Hawthorne’s three contributions to the volume, the other 
two being “Sir William Pepperell” and “The Canterbury Pilgrims.” 

From the general collection. 


THe New-ENcLAND MAGAZINE, vol. VIII, November, 1834. 


In 1884 Hawthome was introduced through the good offices of S. G. Goodrich to a new outlet 
for his work, Still hopeful of finding a publisher for a connected group of short stories, he sub- 
mitted to Goodrich a third such manuscript, in two volumes, entitled “The Story Teller.” The 
project was not unrelated to its two unfortunate predecessors, “Seven Tales of My Native Land” 
aad “Provincial Tales.” The story-teller was to be a wanderer throughout New England, telling 
his tales along the way. 

Though Goodrich did not want to undertake publication, he showed the manuscript to Joseph 
T. Buckingham, whose New-England Magazine Fad in a few years become one of the outstanding 
literary periodicals. The October, 1834, issue referred to Hawthorne’s work in The Token as 
“the most delicate and beautiful prose ever published this side of the Atlantic.” Buckingham 
sold the magazine that same month to John Sargent and Samuel Gridley Howe. In March, 1885, 
they turned the post of editor over to their associate, Park Benjamin. All of these men apparently 
liked Hawthorne's work, for “The Story Teller. No. 1,” to which this November number of the 
New-England Magazine is open, must have been selected by Buckingham. The device of the 
story-teller, however, was carried only through the second installment, which appeared in the 
December number and contained the now well-known “Mr. Higginbotham’s Catastrophe.” 

From the general collection. 


Tug New-EncLanp MAGAZINE, vol. VIII, January, 1835. 


The successive editors of the New-England Magazine continued to publish Hawthorne's 
stories. They also partially drew aside the veil of anonymity in announcing “The Gray Champion," 
to which this January, 1885, number is open, as “By the Author of "The Gentle Boy.” Essays or 
stories by Hawthorne appeared in every number in 1835 except those for September and 
October. Most of these were identified as “by the Author of ‘The Gray Champion." " Some were 
anonymous, One — "The Devil in Manuscript" — was signed Ashley A. Royce and another — 
"Sketches from Memory" — as "by a Pedestrian." With the number for December, 1835, the 
New-England Monthly ended its independent existence. Thereafter it was merged into the 
American Monthly Magazine, published in New York. 

From the general collection. 


THE TOKEN AND ATLANTIC SOUVENIR. A Christmas and New Year's Present. 
Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston: Charles Bowen, 1885. 

None of the pieces in The Token for 1884 has been identified as Hawthorne’s. To the following 
issue, however, he contributed three stories: “The Haunted Mind — by the author of Sights from 
a Steeple”; “Alice Doane’s Appeal — By the Author of the Gentle Boy”; and “The Mermaid; A 
Reverie,” which hé later acknowledged and reprinted as “The Village Uncle.” 

This copy of The Token for 1835 is open to “Alice Doane’s Appeal.” According to Elizabeth 
Hathorne, one of the stories saved from the burning of the manuscript of “Seven Tales of My 
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Native Land” was called “Alice Doane.” Apparently Hawthorne refashioned the manuscript of 
“Alice Doane” into this story in The Token. 
From the general collection. 


Yovrg's КккрзАкЕ. A Christmas and New Year's Gift for Young People. Bos- 
ton: E. R. Broaders, 1835. 


Hawthorne was a contributor to the juvenile as well as the adult gift annual. The possibilities 
of the fuvenile market led him to develop a talent for writing stories for children that he was 
later to exercise so brilliantly. The earliest such attempt of his to be published is shown here in 
Youth's Keepsake for 1835, a gift book so obscure that it is not even listed in the bibliography 
of literary annuals. The book is open to “Little Annie's Ramble. By the Author of ‘The Gentle 
Boy.’ э» . . 

The story has another distinction: it is apparently the first of Hawthorne’s stories to be ill 
strated. The frontispiece of the volume is an engraving of a small girl entitled “Little Annie,” 
and to the story is appended a note: “Does not our Frontispiece resemble your ‘Little Annie’? 
— Editor.” 

From the general collection. 


Tue TOKEN AND ATLANTIC SouvENIR. A Christmas and New Year's Present. 
Edited by S. С. Goodrich. Boston: Charles Bowen, 1838. 


To The Token for 1836 Hawthorne contributed three stories all of which were still anonymous 
but so tagged as to attract readers of earlier Tokens. "The Wedding Knell” and “The Minister's 
Black Veil” were announced as "by the Author of ‘Sights from в Steeple, " and “The May Pole of 
Merry Mount” as “by the Author of "The Gentle Boy.’” “The Ministers Black Veil” was to 
become one of his best-known studies of New England puritanism. This copy of The Token 
and Atlantic Souvenir is open to “The Wedding Knell.” 

From the general collection. 


NATHANIEL Hawrnorne. Manuscript of “The Wedding Knell.” 


From the editorial direction in the upper left corner — “to follow Dantes [sic] Beatrice” — this 
manuscript of “The Wedding Knell” would seem to be the one submitted to Goodrich: the tale 
follows an essay on the Florentine poet and his love in The Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1886. 
Though the manuscript carries some half-dozen corrections, it is too clean to be, in all probability, 
a first draft. 

“The Wedding Knell,” certainly one of Hawthorne’s most fantastic sketches, 1s not now con- 
sidered among his most successful. It is a parable, susceptible of more than one interpretation, 
In a church in New York, at some remote time in the past, Mr. Ellenwood, a bachelor of sixty-five, 
is married to the love of his early life, to whom his previous engagement had been long ago broken 
off, the twice-wedded and worldly Mrs. Dabney. The bridal arrives in inappropriately gay 
and youthful garments; the groom in his shroud. To the tolling of a funeral knell, the couple, 
mindful of their wasted lives and shaken once again by a true emotion, “ ‘wed for eternity.’ 


Тнк American Моктнгу MAGAZINE, new series, vol. I, February, 1836. 


When the New-England Magazine ceased publication, according to Horatio Bridge it owed 
Hawthorne money. It also had some sketches by him in its files, and Park Benjamin, who was 
continuing as editor of the American Monthly Magazine, asked to be allowed to take them to 
New York with him, Bridge reported Hawthorne to have remarked, “Thus has this man, who 
would be considered a Mæcenas, taken from a penniless writer material incomparably better 
than any his own bram can supply.” 

One piece of this material can definitely be identified as “Old Ticonderoga. A Picture of the 
Past,” shown here, which appeared in the second number of the new series of the American 
Monthly Magazine. Other pieces have been tentatively attributed to Hawthorne: “A Visit to the 
Clerk of the Weather” in the May, 1886, number, and “Fragments from the Journal of a Solitary 
Man” in the July, 1887, number. It is not known whether Hawthorne was ever paid by Benjamin. 

From the general collection. 
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Тнк AMERICAN MAGAZINE ОЕ USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, vol. II, 
no. 7, March [1836]. 


One result of Hawthorne's contributions to The Token was that he obtained the position of 
editor of the American Magazine of Useful and Ed Knowledge. The post was offered 
to him through the influence of Goodrich, who was associated with a group of artists in the own- 
ership of the magazine. The group — originally organized as the American Engraving and Print- 
ing Company and reorganized as the Boston Bewick Company — had commenced issuing the 
magazine in September, 1884, primarily as a vehicle for their work, with appropriate descriptions. 
Various of the owners had acted as editors, but the editor who p ed Hawthorne, Alden 
Bradford, seems to have been an outsider and to have felt that he was tossed out of his job to 
make a place for a friend of Goodrich’s. 

The editorial offer must have seemed promising from a financial and literary point of view: 
the salary was to be $500 a year. During the decade since his graduation from Bowdoin Haw- 
thorne had had no other employment besides writing, and in 1836, after ten years of trying, he 
estimated that he could not ee to make more than $300 a year by writing for magazines and 
annuals, He was even forced to borrow $5 from his uncle Robert Manning to pay lus stage fare 
from Salem and to get him started. Goodwin promised to advance him on his arri 

Hawthorne started. work in Boston in January, 1836, because he was responsible рүш 
all the copy for the March number of the American Magazine, which had to be printed by Feb- 
ruary 5. This copy of the number is open to Hawthorne’s editorial compliment to Bradford, 
whom he praises under the title of “Our Predecessor.” 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, vol. II, 
no. 12, August [1836]. 

The job of кыш ощ the American Magazine was no sinecure. It has been estimated that 
for the March issue Hawthorne had himself to produce about 20,000 words in a few days. There 
was no public library from which he could borrow books out of which to gather information 
and fabricate copy. As he could not take books out of the Boston Athenæum, he had to send to 
the Salem Athenæum for them, and ortation was undependable. Soon he was begging his 
sister Elzabeth to write for him, but as she was careful, thorough and slow in her work, she is 
believed to have sent him almost exclusively excerpts from books and magazine articles, Restricted 
by the illustrative material for which he had to supply letterpress, Hawthorne could not follow 
his imaginative bent. He found himself writing biographies of generals, commodores and presi- 
dents and articles on pirates, noses, Russian balls, snakes, human sacrifice and lightning oe 

Worst of all, he was not paid. On February 15, 1886, he was appealing to his sister Louisa 
for a loan of “2 or 8 dollars.” He was down to 84 cents, and must have been much in debt to his 
landlord, the editor and forgotten pa Thomas Green Fessenden. The first money he received 
from Goodrich or the Boston Bewick Company was $20 and that on May 12 — four months late. 
In May the company went into bankruptcy, and in August Hawthorne resigned and returned to 
Salem. He had brought out six numbers of the American Magazine and for his labors should have 
been paid $250, What he actually received is not known. Bradford returned to his former post. 


This number for August, 1886, is open to Hawthorne’s farewell “Editorial Notice.” His final 
remarks were temperate in tone. 


[NATHANIEL AND ЕттгАВЕТН HAwrHORNE] Peter Parley's Universal History, 


on the Basis of Geography. For the Use of Families. Boston: American Sta- 
tioners Company, 1837. 


Sometime in the spring of 1836, while he was editing the American Magazine, Hawthorne 
was offered $100 by Goodrich to "undertake a Universal History, to contain about as much 
matter as 50 or 60 pages of the Magazine." Early in May he asked his sister Elizabeth to jo 
him in turning out copy and volunteered to give her all the “poor compensation; yet better 
than the Token; because the kind of writing is so much less difficult.” Exactly what division of 
work and ayment was made by the Hawthornes is not known, but collaborate ey did to produce 
Peter Parley s Universal History in two volumes. 

Goodrich had begun his Peter Parley serles with The Tales of Peter Parley about America in 
1827. The series of tales was continued with one or more volumes almost every year for thirty 
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years. In 1832 Goodrich began what he called “Parley’s Historical Compends,” the group to 
which the Universal History belongs. The same year he seems to have started what he called 
"Parley's Miscellanies" and in 1888 inaugurated Parley's Magazine. The Hawthornes were not 
the only hacks in Goodrich's stable. 

It was primarily to books published earlier by Goodrich that the Hawthornes turned for infor- 
mation for their history. Their principal sources were The First Book of History for the United 
States; The Second Book of History for Europe, Africa and Asia; and The Third Book of History 
for the Ancient world. In addition they Siow heavily upon Fénélon’s Lives апд... Maxims of the 
Ancient Philosophers and Millot’s Elements of G History. Moral judgments as well as facts 
were borrowed from these predecessors in juvenile instruction. By the middle of September, 1836, 
the complete manuscript in two volumes had been dispatched to Goodrich. 

This copy of Peter Parley's Universal History was presented by Hawthorne to his first cousin 
Robert Manning, jr., who could not yet have been in his teens as his parents were not married 
until December, 1824. й 


[NATHANIEL AND ELIZABETH HAWTHORNE] Peter Parley’s Universal History, 
on the Basis of Geography. For the Use of Families. Boston: American Sta- 
tioners’ Company, 1887. 

The success of Peter Parley's Universal History was phenomenal. It has been estimated that 
altogether around a million copies were sold. There is no indication that Goodrich ever shared 
any of his profits with the Hawthornes. He was undoubtedly pleased with their work, for in 
December he offered $800 for “a volume of six hundred faa 12 mo. pages on the manner, 
customs, and civilties of all countries. .. . Let me know your views. I would go in old Parley's 
name.” Hawthorne’s views must have been unfavorable, for no such volume by him is known. 

Peter Parley’s Universal History was issued in variant binding cloths and with variant stamp- 
ing. Three of these are shown here. 


Tue TOKEN AND ATLANTIC SOUVENRM. A Christmas and New Year's Present. 
Edited by S. С. Goodrich. Boston: Charles Bowen, 1837. 


It may have been a desire to make amends for the fiasco of the American Magazine that led 
Goodrich to use eight of Hawthorne's stories in The Token for 1837. Five of these were partially 
identified as to ао нр, “Monsieur de Miroir, By the Author of Sights from a Steeple”; “Mrs. 
Bullfrog. By the author of "Wives of the Dead’ "; “Sunday at Home" and "The Man of Adamant” 
“by the Author of the Gentle Boy"; “The Great Carbuncle... By the Author of the Wedding 
Knell.” The other three were anonymous: “David Swan”; “Fancy’s Show Box”; and “The Pro- 
phetic Pictures.” This copy is open to “The Great Carbuncle,” which is described in a note as 
а “somewhat extravagant tale." : 

From the general oollection. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, new series, vol. If, October, 1836. 


As Hawthorne may have felt misused by the New-England Magazine, Park Benjamin tried to 
soothe bim with praise in the October, 1886, number of the American Monthly Magazine, shown 
here. This review of The Token for 1887 was one of the first, perhaps the very first, to drop the 
anonymity behind which Hawthorne was still concealing his identity. The praise was high кеа 
for Benjamin placed him next to the grand old man of American letters: 

“The author of ‘Sights from a Steeple’ of "The Gentle Boy, and of ‘The Wedding Knell,’ we 
believe to be one and the same individual. The assertion may sound very bold, yet Pelé not 
to call this author second to no man in this country, except see des Irving. ... Yes, to us 
the style of NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE is more pleasing, more than anyone’s, 
except... Geoffrey Crayon! This mention of the real name of our author may be reprobated by 
him. His modesty із the best proof of his true excellence. . . ." 

Then Benjamin went on to make a suggestion that led him to claim the sponsorship of Haw- 
thorne's first volume of tales: 

“If Mr. Hawthorne would but collect his various tales and essays into one volume, we can 
assure him that their success would be brilliant — certainly in England, perhaps in this country. 
... ‘The Token’ would be richly worth its price for ‘Monsieur du Miroir,’ ‘Sunday at Home,’ “The 
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Man of Adamant,’ and “The Great Carbuncle,’ if every other piece were as flat as the editor’s 
verses. "David Swan’ is, if we mistake not, from the same graphic hand; and so is ‘Fancy’s 
Show-Box;' we are sure of “The Prophetic Pictures.’ A little volume, containing these stories alone, 
would be a treasure." 

From the general collection. 


Tse KNICKERBOCKER, OR New-York Момтніт MAGAZINE, vol. IX, no. 1, Jan- 
uary, 1837. А 

It was 5. С. Goodrich, again acting as friendly agent, who brought Hawthorne’s work to the 
attention of Lewis Gaylord Clark, the twenty-six year old editor of the Knickerbocker, Clark was 
immediately impressed and took three of the New Englander’s stories for his magazine. The 
first of these, shown here, was “The Fountain of Youth,” which appeared anonymously in the 
January, 1887, number. This was followed by “A Bell’s Biography” in March and “Edward Fane's 
Rosebud” in September. 

From the general collection. 


Autumn Leaves: A collection of Miscellaneous Papers, from Various 
Authors. New-York: John S. Taylor, 1887. 


A dozen years after its first appearance the ubiquitous anthologist printed for the first time in 
book form a poem of Hawthorne s that may Bio Deos written before he went to Bowdom and 
was certainly published in the month he graduated. "The Ocean,” to which this copy of Autumn 
Leaves is open, appeared in the Salem Gazette for August 20, 1825, and was reprinted by several 
other periodicals. His Bowdoin friend Horatio Bridge gave a version of "The Ocean" with a 
different arrangement of verses in his Personal Recollections of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 1898, 
declaring, "I believe there is no evidence of Hawthorne's writing any poetry after he entered 
college. . . ." Whenever it was written, "The Ocean’ must be one of his earliest surviving compo- 
sitions and apparently the first to be published. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Twice-Told Tales. Boston: American Stationers 
Company, 1837. 


Park Benjamin was certainly not alone in urging upon Hawthome what he must already have 
wanted — to publish a collection of his tales garnered from annuals and magazines and hence 
to gain from them a little more money and a literary identity. Horatio Bridge, who had watched 
his friend’s work with a jealous eye and had long wanted to see his name on a title page, wrote 
to Goodrich in the autumn of 1836 offering to underwrite a collection of stories. Goodrich re- 
pue that it would cost about $450 to print an edition of 1000 copies “in good style" and that 

e knew a publisher who would undertake the volume for a guaranty of $250. Hawthorne's 
royalty was to be 10 per cent. The publisher, of course, was the American Stationers' Company — 
the publisher of Peter Parley's Universal History — in which Goodrich had a large interest. 

Bridge provided the guaranty with the stipulation that Goodrich would carry through publish- 
ing arrangements without revealing the subsidy. As a result, Hawthorne was so grateful to Good- 
rich that he wanted to dedicate the collection to him. Bridge had cautiously to temper his 
enthusiasm, and Twice-Told Tales carries no dedication. 

The collection contains no new material From his published stories Hawthorne selected 
eighteen to reprint: ten were from The Token and five from the New-England Magazine. The 
earliest of the stories in point of publication was "The Hollow of the Three Hills," which had 
appeared in the Salem Gazette on November 12, 1880, and which may have been one of the 
"Seven Tales of My Native Land." The most recent were from The Token for 1837. 

Though the title first considered was The Champion and Other Tales by N. H., Twice- 
Told Tales was published on March 6, 1837, and boldly carried Hawthorne’s name. Within 
two months better than six hundred copies were sold. Goodrich later considered that it "was 
deemed a failure for more than a year, when a breeze seemed to rise and fill its sails, and with 
it the author was carried on to fame and fortune." Two copies of the first edition in variant bind- 
ings are shown here. 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


DINNER FOR THE MAYOR 


For THE FIRST TIME in the hundred year history of the Reference Depart- 
ment, the Mayor of New York was a guest of honor at a dinner in the Trustees 
Room on February 8. The dinner was given by the Citizens Advisory Commit- 
tee and served as an opportunity not only to do honor to Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner, ex-officio member of the Board of Trustees, but to hear from Mr. 
Freehafer, the newly appointed Director of the Library, and from Mr. Cory, 
Chief of the Circulation Department. The guests were also addressed by 
Mr. Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the Commerce, Industry and Finance Di- 
vision of the Library's annual fund drive. 

Mr. Devereux Josephs, Toastmaster at the dinner, presented to Mayor 
Wagner on behalf of the Library, a facsimile reproduction of the Dongan 
Charter of 1686, the original of which is deposited in the Manuscript Division 
of the Library. The Dongan Charter was granted by a colonial governor 
whose name is kept familiar to us through the lovely Dongan Hills section 
of Staten Island. Thomas Dongan, as representative of James, Duke of York, 
who became James II, King of England, issued numerous charters to neigh- 
boring communities. The greatest is the Charter of April 27, 1686, relative 
specially to “The Citty of New Yorke." 

The Charter presented a blueprint of our municipal government, a de- 
scription of the essential services and duties, a forecast, indeed, of modern 
administrative tasks. The Charter is a keystone in the municipal constitu- 
tional history of New York City. The Library feels honored to serve as custo- 
dian of so significant a document. 

BAYARD SCHIEFFELIN 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE LEADING ARTICLE in this issue, "Avrahm Yarmolinsky, A List of His Pub- 
lished Writings," is presented in Dr. Yarmolinsky's honor at the time of his 
retirement, after more than thirty-five years of distinguished service as Chief 
of the Slavonic Division. It was compiled and edited by Abraham Mill, First 
Assistant of the Division and long-time associate of Dr. Yarmolinsky, with 
the aid of the Slavonic Division Staff. The introduction was written by the 
former Director of the Library, a frequent contributor to the Bulletin. Indeed, 
the preface to the Bulletin Index, volumes 1-40, says “. . . almost from the 
beginning it has been guided by Harry Miller Lydenberg. From 1899 to 1907 
[168] 
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the bulk of the Bulletin’s contents, including all of the unsigned lists, was his.” 
The list of Dr. Yarmolinsky’s writings is available as a separately printed 
pamphlet which is priced at one dollar. 


THE READING LIST of significant books on the Negro was prepared for an ex- 
hibition which is now on view in the Central Building. A separate reprint 
has been prepared and may be had at twenty cents a copy. 


Dr. Joan D. Gorpan’s catalogue, Nathaniel Hawthorne: the Years of Fulfil- 
ment, 1804-1853, has already been separately published by the Library and 
copies may be had for ninety cents each. It will be reprinted serially in the 
Bulletin during this year. 


Tobacco or Codfish: Lord. Baltimore Makes His Choice has now been issued 
as a separate pamphlet priced at sixty-five cents a copy. Written by Lawrence 
C. Wroth, Librarian of The John Carter Brown Library, it first appeared in 
the November 1954 issue of the Bulletin. 


Books FOR THE TEEN AGE, an annual list selected by the Committee on Books 
for Young People, has been published and copies are available for twenty-five 
cents. The Committee is made up of all the librarians who work with teen- 
agers in the Library, and their selections are constantly tested and tried with 
New York City readers between the ages of 18 and 18 years. 
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USE AND ADDITIONS, FEBRUARY 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 82,149. They consulted 
205,025 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 230,794. 

The total number of volumes issued for home use by the Circulation De- 
partment was 1,108,769. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 30,773 
volumes and 4,956 pamphlets, Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,167 volumes, 1,907 pamphlets, 225 maps and 2 prints. The Circula- 
tion Department received as gifts 586 volumes and 19 pamphlets. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR FEBRUARY, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 2. . . . = . 7,901 1,388 6,518 
Bookmobile No. 8 = 2 . . . . 7,537 1,520 6,017 
City Island _ 2 . l L Ё 2,669 1,607 1,062 
Clason’s Point. = . a . = 15,256 9,426 5,830 
Eastchester  _ ao _ ~ . . >- 5,582 2,412 8,170 
Fordham - . a2 . a = 82,983 22,610 10,373 
Gun НИШ . _ a . . È 5,804 2,629 8,175 
High Bridge 2 - - . . a - 33,521 20,813 13,208 
Hunts Point 2 _ _ _ . . a 23,861 11,406 11,955 
Kingsbridge - = ~ č = ~ =- =- 15,243 9,879 5,864 
Melcourt . — AV Soy LE 5,969 2,617 8,352 
Melrose . — md ur Em. m 19,852 11,004 8,848 
Morrisania_ — e. due MR ЗК diis 12,178 6,001 6,177 
Moshou . . a = a ME 27,589 16,520 11,069 
Mott Haven _ 2A эде a m 14,715 7,594 7,121 
Parkchester 5 he = TP S 31,858 20,544 11,814 
Pelham _ . . - a "NEM 12,337 5,871 0,400 
Riverdale . . . . . _ . LE 7,250 8,792 8,458 
Sedgwick - ~ = = 2 ~ = = 9,421 5,425 3,996 
Throgg's Neck "m ant eis 6,334 2,483 8,871 
Tremont ~- -= = - = >- = 24,349 15,928 8,423 
eee © " nM 10,017 5,870 4,747 
Van Co dE RE wate m 'w t 5,274 8,087 2,177 
Van Nest ~ =~ . . _ ww a 4,837 2,546 2,291 
Wakefeld |. = . „_ . MEN. 17,479 10,045 1,434 
West Farms . _ Qe Ruf e xz 29,285 14,718 14,517 
Westchester Square. - - Be ба 14,811 9,808 4,508 
Woodstock i ua ud ads. quii 9,550 4,816 4,184 
Woodlawn TP = 4,050 2,540 1,510 
Extension Service ~ c Rs бы fu 652 288 386 
SUBTOTALS X oe ^а» x = 417,714 234,149 188,565 
MANHATTAN 
Apalak 22. ш m2 эш om ош 12,864 5,089 7,775 
Bloomingdale - =- . = - =- - 34,690 26,853 7,837 
Cathedral - - =o _ = - > 14,841 18,204 1,637 
Central Children’s Room „ =- = -= 3,597 TE 8,597 
Central Circulation ~ = =- - =- ~ 84,271 84,271 Lo 
Chatham Square ~ — oe las, Жш 9,670 5,871 4,299 
Columbia . `- . . Mm „ы 10,728 10,723 слац 
Columbus . ~ - =- - - 10,408 6,500 8,908 
Countee Cullen -~ mh. I aem OE uem es HERR 
Donnell + 1 Ea kh а Ru а Le 10,398 10,398 NT 
Epiphany |. - . 2 = - - | 29,841 16,955 5,986 
58th Street t. aM дл qnc. twi Qum 21,962 21,962 fade, 
Fort Washington ~ - =~- -= = * 85,227 25,225 10,002 
George Bruce _ -~ e ga. te 9,372 5,229 4,148 
Hamilton Fish Park .. uit ku, b es 15,895 7,128 8,167 
Hamilton Grange - - - - - =| 15,987 10,285 5,652 
Harlem Library =- - =~ - =- - 8,362 4,060 4,802 
Hudson Park 2 . . . — 2 = 19,584 9,067 9,567 
Inwood . . ~ =~ -~ =~ - = 84,316 24,156 10,160 
[ 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Jackson Square 
Macomb’ ^s Bridge t 
Muhlenberg} - 
Music Library — 
Nathan Straus _ 


67th Street m 
Teachers' Library 
торо ш Square 

gton Heights 
Webster —. — 
Yorkville . - 
Extension Service 


SUBTOTALS у un 


р 
E 
Я 
Ф 
ct 
coe an ee ЛАЛ E VENTE 


t 
Perr bk Ee Ъ puo Pk Dorv Lb; 


Кыт od d d bt do og dog baa 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No.1 
Great 

Huguenot Park _ Р 
New Dorp _ - 
Port Richmond _ 
Princes Bay - 
St. George ~- _ 
South Beach 
Stapleton _ _ 
Todt Hil _ . 
Tottenville » 
West New Brighton 
Extension Service 


EE QE SB АЕ Hu Ey E b 
tp odd fv b dvrbo BUE 


SUBTOTALS "m 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Library for the Blind ~- 


Et adh ba 


керүү 


1ogrpogr og og Ld Wb ES ae SL x 


Fugo EG A 


[^pa edu SE tb CE | 


Ug t gd tt 


Municipal Archives and Records Center 


Municipal Reference  — 
Picture Collection * . _ 
Schomburg Collection 


SUBTOTALS — 
GRAND TOTALS . 


Porat P E t td ttt tg d t tars 


ШЕ Sas a РЕ Л ЛЕ У ДАЛЕ} 


1 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July, 1 1954- 


February, 1955 - 
* Not included in total. 


{ Branch closed. 
t Russian Collechon circulation for January and February shown under Donnell. 
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HOME USE 
TOTAL 









































HOME USE HOME USE 
ADULT JUVENILE 
16,942 2,292 
6,998 35 
1,878 2,016 
18,558 5,966 
8,243 6,142 
2,807 5,384 
8,966 556 
16,046 4,428 
24,846 6,208 
8,501 8,595 
7,340 8,497 
8,328 xerit 
15,956 9,448 
8,546 4,059 
8,185 2,728 
16,318 4,040 
1,709 887 
452,091 145,728 
2,155 9,843 
5,195 4,148 
199 334 
8,231 2,810 
5,877 8,931 
277 

11,795 8,661 
750 1,039 
4,415 2,798 
799 1,483 
2,523 1,748 
4,309 3,950 
725 Xe 
41,780 35,967 
11,755 808 
8,481 Lun 
42,759 Lee 
15,288 803 
143,208 365,563 








CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joan Macxenziz Cory, Chief 
Miss Marcarer Менген, Supervisor of Branches 
Miss HannrgT Kemr, Administrative Assistant 


PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERVISORS . TECHNICAL SERVICE SUPERVISORS 
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John William De Forest and The Galaxy 
Some Letters, 1867-1872 
By E. К. HAGEMANN 


N May 1, 1866, William Conant Church and his brother, Francis Phar- 

cellus, proprietors of The United States Army and Navy Journal, pub- 
lished the first issue of The Galaxy: An Illustrated Magazine of Entertaining 
Reading in New York City. The magazine was conceived as a competitor of 
The Atlantic Monthly, or as The Nation explained to its readers, “. . . Its raison 
d'etre being, we believe, a ‘divine discontent’ which prevails in these parts 
with regard to the ‘Atlantic Monthly,’ and partly the feeling . . . that New York 
ought to have a monthly of its own, no matter how good the Boston magazines 
may be.” 1 The Nation went on to say that The Atlantic Monthly “would be 
the better of a competitor, and that . . . it would be improved by the public 
having something to compare it with,” and found The Galaxy's appearance 
“very attractive” and the contents “promising.” ? 

At this time, John William De Forest, destined to become an important 
contributor to The Galaxy, as was the magazine destined to become an im- 
portant outlet for his literary labors during that period when he achieved 
maturity as a writer, was in military service and stationed in Washington, 
D. C. Holding the rank of captain, De Forest was Acting Assistant Adjutant 
General in the Veteran Reserve Corps, a military unit organized “to keep in 
the armed forces experienced soldiers who were disabled for active service.” 8 
Despite his duties with the army, De Forest had found time to complete the 


manuscript of Miss Ravenel's Conversion from Secession to Loyalty and have 
[175] 
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it accepted by Harper’s; he also completed two short stories and a poem dur- 
ing this busy and confused time after the cessation of hostilities. In July, 1866, 
when General Grant finally managed to have the Veteran Reserve Corps 
disbanded, Brevet Major De Forest avoided a return to civilian life by effect- 
ing a transfer to the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands, 
commonly called the Freedmen's Bureau. After two months with the Bureau 
in Washington, De Forest was ordered to duty in Greenville, South Carolina, 
where he reported on October 1, 1866, and took charge of the sub-district 
at Greenville with the title of Acting Assistant Commissioner. His “satrapy,” 
as he was fond of calling his district, included the counties of Greenville, 
Pickens, and Anderson, an area of some 3,000 square miles and some 
80,000 people. 

In the January 1, 1867, issue of The Galaxy the brothers Church published 
De Forest's first contribution to their new magazine, "Fate Ferguston," a 
short story set in South Carolina in the early Reconstruction,‘ and thus ini- 
tiated a relationship between editor and author that was to last for some 
ten years. The Bureau Major was not altogether satisfied, however, and he 
wrote the editors to express certain irritations. 


Forced Marches 5 


Answd Feb 11 
$30 sent 
Greenville C. H. So. Car. 
Feb. 1st, 1867 
Dear Sirs 


I am informed by my wife that you only paid forty dollars for 
"Fate Ferguston." 

It is too little. I am not a new beginner, nor do I think that I am 
worn out.® Moreover "Fate Ferguston" was a study from nature, & 
such nature as few of your other contributors see. 

I must have five dollars the printed page for that & all other 
articles or I shall send my wares to other markets. Excuse my 
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business like style treating this matter. You are probably quite as 
used to receiving such letters as I am to writing them. 

I have lately sent you three sketches of military life: “Forced 
Marches,” — “In the Trenches,” — & “A Night Attack.” 7 If you 
don’t want to pay my price, please send them to Guernsey,® or, if 
that is objectionable, please drop a note about them to C. W. Elliott, 
69 Liberty Street, N. Y.? I am so far away from civilization that I 
have to beg favors, as well as so light in purse as to feel no shame at 
bargaining. 

If there are any more checks in the matter do me the favor to 
direct them to me. I give you my address in full for greater surety. 


Very Respectfully Yours 
J W De Forest 
Bvt. Maj. & A. A. Comr. 


Messrs W. C. & F. P. Church 
Proprietors of “The Galaxy” 
New York City 


Some two weeks later De Forest again wrote to The Galaxy concerning 
“Fate Ferguston” and other matters. 


Answd 
Feb 21 20 
Greenville So. Car. 
Feb. 17, 1867 
W. С. Church, Esq. 
Dear Sir 


I acknowledge with thanks your kind letter of Feb. 11, & your 
check for $30 to cover dues on “Fate Ferguston.” 
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A friend wrote to me some time since, “Why don’t you contribute 
to The Galaxy? It pays everybody five dollars.” And gave instances, 
among them persons not averaging more experience or fame than 
I possess, or suppose that I possess. 

When therefore I was paid at the rate of $3 a page, I considered 
myself classified among the very baser sort, & I remonstrated. 

Moreover I have always thought it right to ask more for an article 
of which the materials were collected with some risk. “The price of 
blood” is, in my opinion, set upon such pieces. Well, I am not in 
much danger here, for I have a garrison to protect me; but still there 
is a pretty smart sprinkling of “Fate Fergustons” in the region; and 
the majority of them are not political friends of mine. Every few 
days I hear of a shooting or stabbing case, & the victim is apt to be a 
loyalist, white or black. Eleven murder cases were up at the last 
criminal court here, & twice or three times as many ought to have 
been. Yesterday a union man from Pickens District told me that in 
his “settlement,” since the war, more than a dozen men had been 
called to their doors & shot by this or that more or less well known 
desperado. A month ago Sally Charles, colored, informed against 
David Alison for whipping her.™ A week after, when the magistrate 
to whom I transferred the affair went in search of Sally as a witness, 
she was non est inventus.!? A fortnight ago Jesse French, a planter, 
gave us notice of the whereabouts of Brown the Texan desperado.!? 
Now Jesse French cannot be found on the face of the earth. It is not 
long since Gaige the U. S. assessor was robbed and shot by Joly & 
Largent, two caxry-on-the-war ‘heroes even more famous than 
Brown.4 Is it not worth something extra to sketch nature amid such 
an atmosphere of mystery & murder? 

As for the future. You shall pay me what you think the articles 
worth, providing you don't go below $3 a page. But I should like 
to make a compromise at $4, said compromise to last until I am more 
famous or write better. 

I cannot bargain with the Harpers as freely as with other people, 
partially because they are book publishers for me, & partially be- 
cause they don't mind advancing, or in other words lending.** One 
accomodation deserves another. 
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By the way, I must not forget to remark that $5 before the war 
bought a good many more of the necessaries of life than $5 will now. 

I am writing an unnecessarily long letter, but I am tempted to say 
more about my district. You must not suppose that it is a bad one, 
as communities go down here. The officer whom I relieved said to 
me, “You have the best place in the state";!9 & such, I understand, 
is the official opinion at the Charleston headquarters; such also is my 
own opinion. We all think well of the community because the 
better classes do not sympathise with the desperadoes, but would 
in general be glad to get rid of them, although they have not moral 
vigor enough to compass that end. My predecessor had special oc- 
casion to speak well of these better classes. They had (before the 
advent of the garrison) interfered to protect him when a mob of 
youths offered to lynch him for giving the negroes a picture of 
George Washington & saying something to them in praise of liberty. 
Oh yes, it is a good district, — one of those districts which ought 
to be praised — pour encourager les autres. · 


Very truly yours 
J W De Forest 


ж ж * 


However numerous, overtaxing, and bewildering the duties of a commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau were, requiring the officer, as they did, to 
supervise labor contracts, to dole out clothing and rations to poverty-stricken 
freedmen, to provide transportation, to investigate and report any outbreak 
of violence between whites and Negroes or between Negroes themselves, 
and to maintain order in his district, De Forest maintained his literary inter- 
ests and wrote four short stories and an article on the siege and capture of 
Port Hudson, Louisiana. In February and March, 1867, he was especially 
concerned with repairing and refurbishing a schoolhouse for Freedmen in 
Greenville, a difficult task because “of the paucity [there] of materials, money 
& capable labor.” 17 On matters of literary import, he continued to com- 
municate with, among other periodicals, The Galaxy. 
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Greenville, S. C. 
Mar. 8d, 1867 
W. C. Church, Esq. 
89 Park Row, N. Y. 


Dear Sir 


I did not know of your change of type in January, as I see nothing 
here but what dates before the flood.18 

I do not mean to be extortionate. I simply want to be paid like 
other respectable magazinists. 

When hereafter I want your highest price for any particular mss 
I will tell you so. For the rest pay me according to your sense of the 
proprieties, only remembering that I object to go below $3. even for 
your new page. | 


Very Respectfully Yours 
J W De Forest 


P.S. I have had a mss novel called The Senator, seventy chapters 
long, stolen on the way from Charleston to N. Y. If it should per- 
chance be offered to the Galaxy, please retain it & inform me.!? 


On January 1, 1868, fifteen months after he reported to Greenville, South 
Carolina, and after almost six years of active duty with the army, De Forest 
was mustered out of service. Now a civilian, be began a tremendously active 
thirteen-year period of literary effort during which he gained his greatest 
recognition from the critics and from the general reading public in the United 
States, although the recognition was pitifully small in comparison to that 
given Howells or Twain. During five years of this fertile period, 1868-1872, 
The Galaxy materially aided De Forest in his quest for success. In 1868, 
De Forest saw nine articles, for the most part dealing with his Civil War and 
Reconstruction experiences, and two short stories appear in important con- 
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temporary magazines.” It was with one of these articles that the following 
two letters are concerned. 


Care of Chas. W. Elliott 
Room 44, Bible House, N. Y. 
March 24, 1868 
Messrs Editors Galaxy 
Dear Sirs 


As you have now had my “Forced Marches” in hand for over nine 
months, I think I am not too greedy in asking a check for it. I think 
the price I named was three dollars for your printed page. 

Hereafter I shall ask more, as the Harpers pay me at a higher rate, 
&c.2! 

Very Truly Yours 


J W De Forest 


ж * * 


[April 1, 1868?] 2° 
Care of Chas. W. Elliott 
152d St. N. Y. 


Office, 44 Bible House 
Messrs Editors Galaxy 


I have your note stating that "Forced Marches" will be out in 
your June number.?? Please send me check at time of publication. 
I do not care specially for proofs, but will correct them if you wish. 
I remain here until April 10th; then go to New Haven.?* 

I enclose a review of a book which I wish should succeed, but 
which I have nevertheless not simply puffed. Will you print it? Of 
course gratis. 

Yours Truly 


] W De Forest 


P. S. As the review is crabbedly written perhaps you had better 
send me proofs, if there is time.?5 
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_ Also during this same year, 1868, De Forest began corresponding with 

William Dean Howells, then assistant to James T. Fields, editor of The At- 
lantic Monthly, a correspondence that was to continue for the next thirty 
years and was to ripen into a literary, and an affectionate, friendship. 
De Forest was particularly gratified to Howells for the latter's encouraging 
review of Miss Ravenel's Conversion in The Atlantic Monthly.?° As a matter 
of fact, Howells was the first and, in many respects, the only contemporary 
critic who recognized De Forest's intrinsic merits as a novelist. The ex-soldier 
needed a champion for his struggle to attain literary success and financial 
security. It was a bitter one, this struggle, especially financially, as his letters 


to The Galaxy in 1869 testify. 


188 Temple St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
March 16th, 1869 
Editors Galaxy 
Dear Sirs 
I think this story is worth $100.57 Harpers рау me, by the page, in 
that ratio. The Atlantic pays me $100 a story, whether long or short. 
Please let me know your decision as early as convenient. 
I should wish payment on acceptance. 


Truly Yours 
J W De Forest 
* * * 


188 Temple St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Apr. 28, 1869 
Editors Galaxy 
Dear Sirs 
I beg leave to remind you again that I shall need the $100 for the 
“Duchesne Estate” by the end of this month. You will remember 
that I stated my terms as being payment on acceptance. You spoke 
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of sending the check with the proofsheets, but did not say when 
they would be forwarded, & they have not appeared. 
I write this because I shall seriously need the money at the time I 
mention.*® 
Respectfully Yours 
J W De Forest 


* * ж 


New Haven, 188 Temple St. 
September 24, 1869 
Editors of the Galaxy 


Dear Editors А 
Can you not send me a check for the story of mine which you have 
on hand? I need the money before the end of this month. 


You have had the story sometime, & I supposed you would pub- 
lish it by this time, but I see that it is not in your October number. 


Respectfully Yours 
J W De Forest 


* * * 


New Haven, 188 Temple St. 
Sept. 28, 1869 
Editors of “Galaxy” 


Dear Sirs 


I have your of the 27th. I really supposed that the story had been 
accepted, remembering, as I think, that you spoke of putting it in 
your next number. You spoke of it as different from my usual style, 
but did not say that you liked it less, if I recollect aright.?? 

Shall I tell you my theory concerning magazine tales? It is that 
the story of ordinary life no longer excites remarks, no matter how 
well done. The day for easy success of commonplace subjects & 
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good writing is over. What I try to do is to sketch realistic characters 
& put them through a series of extraordinary & even grotesque cir- 
cumstances. Such things excite remarks; some people like them 
and some don’t; they may be sharply criticised by the commonplace 
or hurried or jealous people who “review” for the papers; but they 
are pretty sure to make talk & that brings readers. As far as I can 
learn, the story of mine which has drawn the most attention was 
the Flying Dutchman sketch, called “A Strange Arrival,” printed 
some time ago in the Atlantic.?? Yet it is the wildest fancy, barring 
only a character or two, which are realistic. 

Moreover, it takes all sorts to make a magazine, & suit a public. 
Suppose fanciful tales are generally not taking, it is wise surely to 
have one now & then, for the sake of the queer readers. 

I do not think that I can easily give you a more striking story than 
the one you have, & I have at present nothing on hand, though of 
course I may be blessed with a fresh egg any day. 

Do not understand me as trying to force the story upon you. If 
you persist in not liking it, send it back. 


Very Cordially Yours 
J W De Forest 
* * * 


New Haven, Conn. 


Dec. 29, 1869 
F. P. Church, Esq. 


Dear Sir 


You are very considerate & generous. Under the circumstances 
I did not think of charging more for the story than my usual price, 
long as it was. However, I accept your favor with thinks. One hun- 
dred & fifty dollars for "The Oversoul of Manse Roseburgh" abund- 
antly pays for it.?! 
Very Cordially Yours 


] W De Forest 
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And well might De Forest have been grateful for the “one hundred & fifty 
dollars” and any other payment above his “usual price” from the editors in 
1869; for The Galaxy was in financial difficulties. Despite “provocative and 
exciting articles,” despite the fact that “no effort was spared, financially,” to 
make the publication a success, The Galaxy was doomed to eventual fail- 
ure.?? Sheldon & Company entered into the financial end of the magazine and 
at the end of its second year "became publishers and joint proprietors.” 85 
By 1869, they had invested $20,000 and at one time William Church had 
about $35,000 invested. No profits were shown by 1870, but Church was not 
discouraged and thought that, for young men, they had not done badly.54 
That was true but profits were necessary. 

And necessary to De Forest, too. Writing as a career was apparently not 
providing the New Englander with a decent living wage. Although his stories 
had been selling well — he was to sell four more in 1870 — his novels were 
not moving. Momentarily he entertained thoughts of another, or possibly 
concomitant, career. 


New Haven, Conn. 
188 Temple St. 
Feb. 8, 1870 


Dear Sirs 


I send you a bit of verse too freely paraphrased to be called a 
translation. In fact the second and third verses are pretty much my 
own. 


If you accept the story "Chanet" which I sent you a few days ago, 
please put my name to it. 


Do you know of anybody, whether monthly, weekly, or daily, 
who wants an editor? I believe I could do such work acceptably. If 
you know of an opening, I should take it as a favor if you would 
suggest it to me.?9 


Very Respectfully Yours 
] W De Forest 
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188 Temple St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Feb 9, 1870 
Editors Galaxy 
Dear Sirs 


I send you another version of “A Sigh,” which I prefer as being 
nearer the flow of the French author, also as being more strictly 
grammatical & in better measure.°” 


Respectfully 
J W De Forest 


* * * 


In the summer of 1870 there was a turn for the better. De Forest’s Western 
novel, Overland, began serialization in The Galaxy in August and ran for 
twelve installments until July, 1871.° With its setting in the Old Southwest 
and California just after the Mexican War, Overland fitted in well with the 
policy of the magazine at the time, which was an emphasis on the West. Mark 
Twain conducted a humor department, “Memoranda,” from May, 1870, to 
April, 1871; a little later The Galaxy began printing General George Custer's 
Life on the Plains. Now a “serialist,” De Forest joined a group that included 
Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis (Waiting for the Verdict), Mrs. Annie Edwards 
(six serial stories), Justin McCarthy (four serials), Anthony Trollope (The 
Claverings, The Eustace Diamonds, and An Editors Tales), and Charles 
Reade (Put Yourself in His Place). 

Overland realized its author, who had never been west of Louisiana, $1,200 
as can be seen from the following brief notes to the editors. 


New Haven, Conn. 
May 18, 1871 
Editors of the Galaxy 
Dear Sirs 


I have the pleasure of acknowledging receipt of your letter of the 
9th, enclosing check for Two Hundred Dollars in payment of num- 
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bers of Overland in May & June Galaxy. Thanks for the prepayment 
of June.5? 


Very Respectfully Yours 
J W De Forest 
* * * 


188 Temple St. 
New Haven, Conn. 
July 6, 1871 
Editors of The Galaxy 
Dear Sirs 


There is still due me a check ($100) for the final number of Over- 
land. Can you oblige me by hurrying it forward? 49 


Very Respectfully Yours 
J W De Forest 
* * ж 


New Haven, Conn. 
July 12, 1871 

Editors of the Galaxy 
Dear Sirs 

Yours of the 8th, enclosing check for One Hundred Dollars, in 
payment of the final number of Overland, has been received. 

I shall of course remember the Galaxy in my future labors, though 
I hardly expect to have anything to offer for two or three months to 


come.*! 
Very Truly Yours 


J W De Forest 


Р. 5. The portrait was rather fierce — but not ill for a woodcut. 
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On June 3, 1871, Sheldon & Company had agreed to publish Overland in 
book form and the woodcut De Forest is referring to served as a frontispiece 
to the novel which appeared in December, 1871.“ Impetus to his budding 
career had been provided by the serialization of Overland and the impetus 
was maintained by The Atlantic Monthly’s acceptance, for serialization, of 
Kate Beaumont, a story of the ante-bellum South, late in 1870. For seven 
months, January through July, 1871, De Forest had the unusual satisfaction, 
for him at any rate, of seeing two of his novels in serialization in two respect- 
able periodicals. 

In either late January or early February, 1872, Kate Beaumont was issued 
in book form. The reviews were, for the most part, very favorable. Howells 
told the readers of The Atlantic Monthly, in no uncertain terms, that “With 
"Miss Ravenel’s Conversion’ and ‘Overland,’ ‘Kate Beaumont forms . . . strong 
proof that we are not so much lacking in an American novelist as in a public 
to recognize him.”# Another favorable, one might say lavishly so, review of 
Kate Beaumont appeared in The Galaxy and moved De Forest to write the 
editors. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Apr. 18, 1872 
Mr. Е. P. Church 
My Dear Sir 


I am under great obligations to you & your critic for the Galaxy 
review of “Kate Beaumont.” 

My vanity, perhaps, leads me to consider it just, but I am able also 
to see that it is very generous. It is surely an admirable review, sym- 
pathetic in spirit, as I think all reviews should be, intelligent in its 
analysis of the general nature of the book, & of its characters, 
and every way an honor to its writer as well as a compliment to me. 
I am especially gratified by the fact that the critic has taken the 
pains to discover my purpose of painting the Southerners dramatic- 
ally, with impartiality & without lecturing. There are not too many 
reviewers who will trouble themselves to thus look into the spirit of 
a novel. 
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Whoever he is, will you please convey to him my expressions of 
esteem & my thanks.46 
Very Cordially Yours 


J W De Forest 


* * * 


Except for one letter, written in 1877, the extant correspondence between 
De Forest and The Galaxy breaks off at this point." The future for both was 
to be unhappy: financial failure for the magazine and almost total oblivion 
for De Forest. The high point for The Galaxy had been in 1871 when it sold 
an average of 20,000 copies a month; thereafter it declined steadily in circu- 
lation, but not in influence or worth. The efforts of the entire Church family, 
the father Pharcellus and younger brother John included, notwithstanding, 
they were forced to cease publication with the January, 1878, issue. The At- 
lantic Monthly bought them out and announced in March: 


The union of The Galaxy with The Atlantic gives us the pleasure of 
welcoming the friends of the former to the wide circle of our own readers. 
... It is for the periodical whose name survives to claim the public favor 
only upon the firmest grounds, and to seek more and more to merit 
that favor in the field where . . . it now stands alone.... The fresh- 
ness, the brightness, the alertness, that gave tone to The Galaxy will not 
cease ... but will hereafter be constantly recognized and enjoyed in our 
pages.48 


The high point for De Forest had been in 1875 when he published two politi- 
cal novels, Honest John Vane and Playing the Mischief, scathing denuncia- 
tions of the corruptions of the Grant administration both of them. But little 
in the way of reward came to him from them. 

Thereafter he wrote rather slight novels and with the issuance of The 
Bloody Chasm in 1881 he more or less disappeared until 1898 when he brought 
out a romantic historical novel of the American Revolution called A Lovers 
Revolt. 

However bitter their fates, John William De Forest and The Galaxy, in the 
personages of William Conant and Francis Pharcellus Church, had served 
each other well and faithfully. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL CHECKLIST OF DE FOREST'S 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE GALAXY 


“Fate Ferguston.” Vol. mx (January 1, 1867), p. 87-100. [Short Story.] 
“Forced Marches.” Vol. v (June, 1868), p. 708-718. [Article.] 
“The Duchesne Estate.” Vol. үп (June, 1869), p. 823-835. [Short Story.] 


“The Oversoul of Manse Roseburgh.” Vol. rx ( February, 1870), p. 214-231. 
[Short Story.] 


“Chanet.” Vol. xx (Мау, 1870), р. 632-645. [Short Story.] 
“A Sigh." Vol. x (July, 1870), p. 96. [Poem.] 


Overland. Vol. x-xu (August, 1870 — July, 1871): Vol. x, p. 149-175, 293- 
320, 483—497, 638-656, 785-802; Vol. x1, p. 53-65, 205-218, 387—400, 
535-547, 662-875, 801-816; Vol. хп, p. 41-56. [Novel.] 


“Captain Horsfal's Romance.” Vol. хп (December, 1871), p. 788-803. 
[Short Story.] 


“The Colored Member.” Vol. xm (March, 1872), p. 293-302. [Short Story.] 


“An Independent Ku-Klux.” Vol. xm (April, 1872), p. 480-488. [Short 
Story.] 

"A Revival of the Papacy." Vol. xiv ( October, 1872), p. 483-494. [Article.] 

"Gregory уп — King of Kings.” Vol. xv (November, 1872), p. 604-617. 


The Wetherel Affair. Vol. xiv-xvn (December, 1872 — January, 1874): 
Vol. xv, p. 727-740; Vol. xv, p. 15-29, 149-163, 293-307, 437—451, 590- 
604, 735-750; Vol. хут, p. 16-32, 157-173, 305-323, 456-471, 615-630, 
735-746; Vol. хуп, p. 15-30. [Novel.] 


“The Growth of ‘Giant Pope.’ І. From Pastor to Pontiff.” Vol. xui ( Decem- 
ber, 1872), p. 764-776. [Article.] 


“The Growth of ‘Giant Pope.’ From Pontiff to Prince.” Vol. xv (January, 
1873), p. 41-53. [Article.] 


“An Old Story.” Vol. хут (November, 1873), р. 598. [Poem.] 
“A Ballad of Salem.” Vol. xx (October, 1875), p. 486. [Poem.] 
“Romance.” Vol. xxm (January, 1877), p. 61. [Poem.] 

“The Battalion.” Vol. ххш (June, 1877), p. 817. [Poem.] 
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FOOTNOTES 


1“The New Magazine,” vol. п (April 26, 1866), р. 534, 


2 Ibid., p. 584—535. For two reliable and comprehensive accounts of the founding and subse- 
quent history of The Galaxy see Frank Luther Mott, A History of American Magazines (Cam- 
bridge, 1938), vol. ш, р. 861-881, and Donald Nevius Bigelow, William Conant Church © 
The Army and Navy Journal (New York, 1952), p. 121, 233-238. 


8 James H. Croushore and David Morris Potter, eds., Introduction to A Union Officer in the 
Reconstruction (New Haven, 1948), p. xiv. 


4 Vol ш, p. 87-100. "Fate Ferguston” was De Forest’s tenth published short story and an 
extraordinary departure from what had gone before. It was a sharp and chilling tour de force 


of death and violence. 


The Galaxy was a semimonthly from May 1, 1866, until April 15, 1867, when it became a 
monthly publication. 


5 A scrawled note, in a different hand; probably that of one of the editors. The original of this 
and subsequent letters in this article are in The Galaxy Collection, New York Public Library, and 
are used with the kind permission of that Library. 


8 De Forest was not immodest. “Witching Times. A Novel in Thirty Chapters" had been 
serialized in Putnam's Monthly Magazine, vol. vm-x (December, 1856 — September, 1857) and 
Seacliff; or, The Mystery of the Westervelts, his second novel, had been published in 1859 by 
Phillips, Sampson and Company. In addition he had published History of the Indians of Con- 
necticut... (Hartford, 1851), two travel books, Oriental Acquaintance (New York, 1856) and 
European Acquaintance (New York, 1858), nine short stories, nine articles, three poems, and 
a review before 1867. 


т Only “Forced Marches” eventually appeared in The Galaxy. The other two pieces were pub- 
lished together under the title “Port Hudson,” Harpers New Monthly Magazine, vol. xxxv 
(August, 1867), p. 884-844. This article was the first draft of Chapters VII and УШ, A Volun- 
teers Adventures, ed. James H. Croushore (New Haven, 1946). 


8 Alfred Hudson Guernsey (1825-1902) was then the managing editor of Harpers New 
Monthly Magazine, a position which he held until 1869 when he was succeeded by Henry Mills 
Alden. 


9 Charles Wyllys Elliott (1817-1883) devoted much time to literary work and published some 
seven non-fiction works and several anonymous novels besides frequent articles in the periodicals 
of the day. Within a year, his very popular series, “Life in Great Cities,” was to begin in Putnam’s 
Magazine. 


10 Another scrawled note in a different hand. 


11 See A Union Officer in the Reconstruction, p. 24n. and letter from De Forest to Dunklin 
Moore, magistrate, dated December 29, 1866, Records of the War Department, Bureau of Refu- 
gees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, National Archives, vol. 206, for additional information 
on Sally Charles. 


12 That is, “He [she] was not found.” The return of a sheriff on a writ when the defendent is not 
found in his jurisdiction. See Webster's New International Dictionary, unabridged, 1950. 


18 An infamous bushwacker in the early days of the Reconstruction in South Carolina. At one 
time James L. Orr, Governor of South Carolina, offered a reward of $800 for Brown's apprehen- 


~ 
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sion. See Anderson Intelligencer, February 27, March 6, and March 18, 1867. See also A Union 
Officer in the Reconstruction, p. 15-28, in connection with Texas Brown. 


14 Two other bushwackers active in and around De Forest’s district. See A Union Officer in the 
Reconstruction, р. 14-16, 23, 166-167. 


15 In 1856 Harper's published European Acquaintance and at the time De Forest was writing to 
The Galaxy had the manuscript of Miss Ravenel's Conversion which De Forest had sold outright 
for $1,200 in December, 1865. Originally the novel was to have been serialized in Harper's New 
Monthly Magazine, but the editors, worried about the morals of some of the characters, changed 
their minds and published it as a book only on June 8, 1867. In De Forest’s enforced absence, 
the task of proof-reading was left to Guernsey, but the managing editor was lax in his duties and 
the novel appeared with numerous typographical errors. 


16 De Forest had relieved Brevet Lieutenant A. E. Niles at Greenville, S. C., on October 2, 1866. 


17 Letter from De Forest to Brevet Lieutenant Colonel J. P. Low, dated March 9, 1867, Records 
of the War Department, vol. 206. 


18 For the January 1, 1867, issue of The Galaxy the typeface was changed from an eight-point 
font to a ten-point font; thus were fewer words printed per page. Apparently, then, the editors 
lowered their rate per page, and De Forest was complaining. 

The Nation, vol. rv (January 81, 1867), p. 87, noted, “The ‘Galaxy,’ which was always hand- 
some in appearance, has latterly discarded its chocolate and gold, and is now very gay.” 


19 This novel has never been found. It might possibly have been a first draft of either Honest John 
Vane (serialized in 1878) or Playing the Mischief (serialized in 1874-1875); however, neither 
of these novels is seventy chapters in length. 


20 Among the articles was the important critical essay, “The Great American Novel,” The 
Nation, vol. vi (January 9, 1868), p. 27-29, in which De Forest surveyed the state of the novel 
in this country and gave his reasons for thinking that the “Great American Novel” would never 
be written. 


21 Probably ten dollars per page. See Mott, A History of American Magazines (Cambridge, 
1938), vol. п, р. 21, and ibid., vol. ш, p. 18. In 1867, Harper's New Monthly мее published 
three stories by De Forest and in 1868 was to publish four articles. 


32 The date is enclosed in brackets in the original and is in a different hand. 


28 The article, based on De Forest’s war experiences in Louisiana, appeared in The Galaxy, 
vol. у (June, 1868), p. 708—718. It was reprinted as Chapter VI, A Volunteer's Adventures. The 
Nation, vol. v1 (May 28, 1868), p. 435, “noticed” the article. 


34 Where De Forest lived, except for a visit to Europe in the 1880's, for the remainder of his life. 


25 I have not been able to identify precisely the review, although it might have been that of 
the novel Margaret: A Story of Life in a Prairie Home which appeared in The Galaxy, vol. vi 
(July, 1868), p. 188-189. This review, along with three others, is signed “R. G. W.” [Richard 
Grant White]. White was Editorial Contributor to The Galaxy and wrote a good part of 
“Nebulae,” an editorial department of the magazine. 


26 Vol. xx (July, 1887), p. 120-122. Howells commented, “We suspect that Mr. De Forrest [sic] 
is the first to treat the war really and artistically.” 


27 The story in question is “The Duchesne Estate.” 


28 “The Duchesne Estate” as published in The Galaxy, vol. vm (June, 1869), p. 823-835. The 
critic in The Nation, vol. уш (May 27, 1869), p. 420, wrote, "Mr. De Forest's ‘Duchesne Estate’ is 
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very spirited, and, of course, has plenty of local color, and its readers will be older novel-readers 
than we, or sharper, if they see wholly through the plot before they see the end of the novel [sicl].” 


29 I have not been able to identify this story. 


80 Vol. xxm (April, 1869), p. 427—437, a story which The Nation, vol. уш (March 25, 1869), 
p. 236, declared to be “well imagined” and “well carried out in its details.” 

De Forest followed his own precepts. Witness the short stories published in 1869, “The 
Duchesne Estate,” “The Drummer Ghost,” “A Night at Sea,” “The Taillefer Bell-Ringings,” 
“The City of Brass," and "Lieutenant Barker's Ghost Story,” all of which exhibited the author's 
newly found interest, if indeed not fascination, in ghost stories or fantasy. In these stories “real- 
istic characters” were sketched and put through “a series of extraordinary & even grotesque 
circumstances.” The Nation, vol. тк (September 80, 1869), р. 274, disapproved strongly and 
said, “To our thinking, he gives no sign of ability to work to great advantage in the supernatural 
and fantastical, for which suddenly ... he has developed so strong an affection. . . ." 


81 Published in The Galaxy, vol. x (February, 1870), p. 214-231. 
33 Bigelow, William Conant Church, p. 230. 

38 Mott, History of American Magazines, vol. m, p. 862. 

84 Bigelow, William Conant Church, p. 238. 


85 Published in The Galaxy, vol. 1x (May, 1870), p. 632—645. De Forest was credited with the 
authorship, a practice not always followed in Harper's New Monthly Magazine, The Atlantic 
Monthly, and other periodicals. The peculiar title springs from the pronunciation by one of the 
main characters, a German, of the name "Janet." 


86 De Forest never obtained such a position. 


87 Published tn The Galaxy, vol. x (July, 1870), p. 96. Appended to the poem is the note "Im- 
itated from the French of Sully Prudhomme." "A Sigh" was revised and printed as "Separation," 
Medley and Palestrina (New Haven, 1902), p. 68-69, a collection of De Forest's fugitive verses. 

De Forest was an accomplished linguist. In addition to French, he knew Latin, Spanish, 
German, and Italian; at one time during a stay in Europe in the 1850's he began a translation of 
The House of the Seven Gables into Italian. 


88 It was his fourth published novel and the second to be serialized, Witching Times having 
appeared in Putnam's Monthly Magazine, vol. уш-х (December, 1856 — September, 1857). 


39 De Forest’s remuneration was respectable if one compares him with Mrs. Annie Edwards 
whose price was £100 per serial or about $2.00 per page. Trollope received a little more. 
Mrs. Davis received about $5.00 per page for Waiting for the Verdict, roughly what De Forest 
received for Overland. See Mott, A History of American Magazines, vol. п, p. 371-872. 


40 The Nation, vol. xu (June 8, 1871), p. 405, which had been not overly impressed with the 
serial, called the final installment "capital reading" and said “if the storm on the Pacific 18 
described in the manner of Charles Reade, that is a good manner for such thrilling scenes.” 


41 He was subsequently to have another novel, The Wetherel Affair, serialized and four poems, 
four short stories, and four articles published in the magazine before its demise in 1878. See 
appended Checklist for bibliographical details. 


42 The same woodcut, made from a photograph taken of De Forest in 1868, served as a frontis- 


piece to vol. xx (bound) of The Galaxy. A reproduction of the photograph appears, also as a 
frontispiece, in А Volunteers Adventures. 
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48 хҳуп-ххүш (January-December, 1871). 


44 Boston: J. R. Osgood and Company, 1872. 165 p. The novel was crudely illustrated and 
cheaply printed on double-columned pages. 


45 Vol. ххтх (March, 1872), р. 865. 


46 The anonymous review was published in The Galaxy, vol. хш (May, 1872), р. 718-714. The 
reviewer concluded his remarks with the statement that “It [Kate Beaumont] makes us wish for 
many more, while it will only go to confirm the opinion we have once before expressed, which 
ranks Mr. De Forest as, in his department, the cleverest writer of American fiction.” 


47 Dated June 29, 1877, and addressed to “My Dear Mr. Church.” De Forest unsuccessfully 
tried to sell a poem “apropos of the filling of the bloody chasm and the present era of good feeling 
between the North & South, established by the present administration.” 

The break in the correspondence is unfortunate, occurring as it does just prior to the period, 
1872-1873, when De Forest’s work appeared most frequently in The Galaxy. 


48 Vol. xt1 (March, 1878), p. 272. 


The Loyal Post, a Rare Queen Anne Newspaper 


and Daniel Defoe 
By Автнов Н. SCOUTEN 


RECENT Library accession of an early eighteenth-century newspaper 

is of special interest to scholars concerned with the Age of Queen Anne. 
Its title is The Loyal Post: with Foreign and Inland Intelligence, a London 
newspaper published thrice a week “by S. and D. Bridge in Austin-Friers, 
near the Royal Exchange.” The file of fifty-five issues, beginning with No. 1, 
November 23, 1705 and extending through No. 55, March 29, 1706, was 
acquired in November 1952 from Pickering and Chatto, who in turn had 
secured it on November 18, 1950 at the Sir Leicester Harmsworth sales at 
Sotheby’s. Since the inked corrections appear to be in the hand of Narcissus . 
Luttrell,’ we may assume that this serial was once a part of his collection. 
Luttrell was one of the great collectors of ephemeral printing during the 
period when The Loyal Post was published and as his Brief Historical Rela- 
tion of State Affairs from September 1678 to April 1714 displays, was par- 
ticularly interested in periodicals and newspapers then current. This news- 
paper, however, was not listed by title when his collection was sold by 
Edward Wynne in 1786. 

The file of The Loyal Post is apparently unique. No scholar in modern 
times, it would seem, had ever read it prior to its arrival at the Library. The 
initial issue is listed in the Cambridge Bibliography of English Literature 
(II, 706), but is starred to show that the compiler had never seen it. Crane 
and Kaye had previously cited this first issue in their Census of British News- 
papers and Periodicals but with no indication of location. Both of these 
entries are very likely taken from the list of early English newspapers in 
Nichols’ Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century (IV, 80.) 

Each issue of The Loyal Post consists of a single folio sheet, printed in 
double columns. The first three columns contain news of the war on the 
continent, with some domestic advices, and the final column is filled with 
advertisements. It was very badly printed: numerous corrections have been 
made by hand; and the use of capitals and periods is inconsistent. Numbers 
48-51 are incorrectly numbered 47-50. In January the year-date was not 
changed until the issue for January 21. There is, of course, nothing unusual 
about this dating, as the new legal year did not commence until March 25. 


11 am indebted to James M. Osborn of Yale University for making this identification. 
[195] 
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In examining The Loyal Post for theatrical notices, I chanced upon a dis- 
covery of a different sort. In No. 14, December 24, 1705, is a version of the 
ghost story which Daniel Defoe was six months later to compose and publish 
under the title of A True Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, the 
next Day after her Death, to one Mrs. Bargrave at Canterbury, the 8th of 
September, 17052 Traditionally, this famous ghost story has been regarded 
as one of Defoe’s best accomplishments in the field of fiction, and his creative 
imagination has been widely praised for the achievement of verisimilitude 
in this tale of the supernatural. In the past sixty years, however, various 
scholars have been unearthing evidence to show that the characters named 
in the story were historical persons and that reports of the apparition had 
been circulated in southwestern England.? Even so, many students of litera- 
ture still cling to the view that Defoe’s account was a masterpiece of fiction. 
A masterpiece it remains, but not of fiction. 

The newspaper version is shorter than Defoe's pamphlet, omitting much 
of the talk between the two women, and, of course, Defoe’s elaborate intro- 
duction. The narrative is substantially the same, but The Loyal Post devotes 
space to Mrs. Bargraves cruel husband and omits Mrs. Veal’s brother, 
practically reversing Defoe’s emphasis. Both versions are very close in de- 
scribing the entrance of the ghost, her refusal to eat, her insistence upon 
revealing information to Mrs. Bargrave, and the mention of “that Good Book” 
(identified in Defoe as Drelincourt's Book of Death) *; and several brief 
allusions in the newspaper are given expanded treatment by Defoe. Yet the 
author of The Loyal Post article includes more particulars about the ghost’s 
attire. He describes her as “attired in such a Dress as she usually wore; in a 
Coulored [sic] Riding Gown wrapt about her, a yellow Gause Handkerchief 
about her neck, a Nightdress on her head with Scarlet bridle-strings,” whereas 
Defoe stakes everything on “scoured silk.” Scholars will be interested in study- 
ing the newspaper text to determine whether Defoe did or did not use it, or 
possibly, but not probably, whether he wrote it himself. 

Other issues of this paper also merit inspection. Of special interest is the 
reprinting of the full text of a broadside which had been published in Boston 


2 On July 5, 1706 in most biographies, but the first notice of publication I have seen was in the 
Daily Courant of July 6. 

8 Cf. George Aitken, in the January 1895 number of Nineteenth Century; Sir Charles Firth in the 
January 1931 issue of The Review of English Studies; and R. M. Baine, in the June 1954 issue of 
P.M.L.A. 

4 i.e., Charles Drelincourt, The Christian's Consolations against the Fears of Death. The mention 
of this work forms the basis of the traditional theory that attribute's "The Apparition of Mrs. Veal” 
to Defoe's invention. 
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in 1705, in which arguments for and against the raising of hemp in New 
England were set forth. Heretofore, this piece of Americana was known only 
by an advertisement of its printing in The Boston News-Letter of July 9, 
1705. No. 44, March 4, 1706, contains an adaptation of the well known 
classical myth of the noble infant abandoned in a forest (hillside, tree, ete., ) 
but succoured and reared by a passerby. The editor inserts local color and 
adds an interesting twist to the story: the nurse who was supposed to murder 
the child had carefully arranged for a burial service and had prepared a wax 
effigy of the child for the ceremony. A few other sensational narratives appear 
in the relatively short run of this periodical. 

Curiosity is naturally aroused about the identity of the editor of The Loyal 
Post. Its printer, Sam Bridge, had previously taken over a London newspaper, 
The English Post, in December 1700. Its editor was Nathaniel Crouch (alias 
Richard or Robert Burton), a writer who was prominent in his own day for 
compiling extraordinary and curious tales. In a book published in 1688, 
Crouch had included an analogue of the abandoned-child story cited above. 
From the association of Crouch and Bridge on this paper, one might con- 
jecture that the former had something to do with The Loyal Post. But this 
proposal would raise more problems than it solves, for it would presuppose 
that Bridge was printing both newspapers in 1705-06. Copies of The English 
Post between 1702 and 1708 are difficult to obtain; issues for the year 1708 
at the Bodleian Library show that the paper had reverted to its earlier printer, 
Richard Janeway.5 Hence Bridge's venture of The Loyal Post in 1705 sug- 
gests that he had already given up The English Post by that time. At any 
rate Crouch’s distinctive use of the present tense indicates that he was not 
the author of the essays in The Loyal Post. 

Nor does the political position of The Loyal Post reveal any more. No. 46, 
March 8, 1706, contains a long essay commemorating the anniversary of the 
Queen’s accession to the throne. The author reviews the progress of the war, 
moving very pompously from a lengthy praise of Ormond, Peterborough, 
and Rooke (the Tory heroes in Spain) to an encomium on Malborough’s 
victory at Blenheim. The attitude throughout the run of the paper is moder- 
ately Tory. This is of slight help, especially when we know that this was just 
the position assumed by Defoe in his Review at the time. 


5 Tam indebted to D. M. Sutherland of the Taylor Institution in Oxford for making this search. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Years of Fulfilment 
1804-1853 


By Jonn D. Gorpan 


PART II 


Tae Norta AMERICAN Review, vol. XLV, no. 96, July, 1887. 


Except for one notable review Twice-Told Tales created little more interest in the press than 
Fanshawe. Some newspapers, like the Boston Courier, are supposed to have assumed, ironically 
Һ, that the name Hawthorne was a donym. Naturally the Salem Gazette gave it a long 

and friendly criticism. But Hawthorne felt disappointed on the whole in the reviews. 

The notable tion was the notice by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow in the July, 1837, 
number of the North American Review, shown here. Longfellow was given the congenial oppor- 
tunity of praising an old friend and heralding the rise of “a new star...in the heavens.” He 
hailed Hawthorne as a poet in feeling and expression. Fourteen pages of the most important per- 
iodical in the country were devoted to Twice-Told Tales. 

Hawthorne was greatly pleased by “this kind office" Longfellow had done his book. “Whether 
or no the public wil wie to the praise you have bestowed on me,” he wrote in thanks, “there 
are at least five persons who think you the most sagacious critic on earth — viz. my mother and 
two sisters, my old maiden aunt, and finally, the sturdiest believer of the whole five, my own 
self.” The colle e friendship thus renewed continued to grow with the years. If, as Hawthorne 
later avowed, the publication of Twice-Told Tales “opened an intercourse with the world” for 
him, his relationship with Longfellow was a pleasant aspect of the world. 

From the general collection. 


Tae Unrrep STATES MAGAZINE AND Democratic Review, vol. I, no. 1, Octo- 
ber, 1837. 


Twice-Told Tales was apparently the occasion of Hawthorne’s connection with another editor 
who proved of considerable importance to him with the years — John Louis O'Sullivan of 
Washington and his United States Magazine and Democratic Review. Presumably it was Haw- 
thorne’s college friend Cilley, then in the House of Representatives, who spoke of the writer to 
O'Sullivan and may have sent him a copy of Twice-Told Tales. O'Sullivan was organizing his 
magazine at the time and on April 19, 1837, he sent Hawthorne a description of the new periodi- 
cal “designed to be of the highest rank. . . , taking ton of the first class in England for model.” 
He described himself as "highly appreciating Mr. Hawthorne's style of writing" and mentioned 
his dazzling rate of payment of three dollars a page minimum up to five dollars "depending on 
the kind and merit of the writing." 

O'Sullivan (1818-1895) had been a lawyer until in 1837 he entered journalism by starting 
the United States Magazine and Democratic Review. The review rode the wave of nationalism 
that was sweeping the country. O'Sullivan, who is credited with coining the phrase "manifest 
destiny," foresaw a United States that stretched from coast to coast. He obtained other excellent 
writers from all sections for his columns besides Hawthorne — Bryant, Poe, Thoreau. Becoming 
interested in politics, he sold the magazine in 1846 and later espoused the Southern cause. For 
almost two decades he lived abroad but died in New York in obscurity. Between him and Haw- 
thorne a close friendship grew up. 

This copy of the first number of the Democratic Review is open to "The Toll-Gatherer's Day, 
a Sketch of Transitory Life. By the Author of "Twice-told Tales.’” During the next eight years, 
which were not a highly productive period in his work, Hawthorne contributed twenty-two 
pieces to the Democratic Review. He published only nine pieces elsewhere — in seven different 
magazines. 

From the general collection. 
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Tur Unrrep States MAGAZINE AND Democratic Review, vol. Ш, no. 9, 
September, 1838. 


‘Twice in his life Hawthorne was drawn into writing for political purposes, and on both occa- 
sions for the sake of college friends. The first occasion was in connection with the shocking death 
of his classmate Jonathan Cilley on February 24, 1838. СШеу, who had a knack of making irre- 
concilable political enemies, became involved in a quarrel with William Graves, representative 
from Kentucky, and Henry Wise, representative from Vi over charges of corruption in 
Congress made by a shady newspaper man named James Watson Webb. The crux of the matter 
was whether Cilley would accept from Graves a letter written by Webb. In less than two weeks 
the quarrel had been raised to a pitch that brought Graves, seconded by Wise, to the duelling 
ground with Cilley, seconded by George Jones, delegate from the Wisconsin Territory. The 
weapons were rifles. After one exchange, Cilley refused to compromise the quarrel. On the third 
exchange he was killed. 

Hawthorne had himself been nearly involved earlier as the challenger in a duel over a girl, 
under circumstances never clearly explained. Apparently he had a strong sense of responsibility 
for Cilley’s death, feeling perhaps that he had set his friend a poor example. In the A ie yas 
Sketch of Jonathan Cilley" which he published under his own signature in the September issue 
of the Democratic Review, shown here, he declared, “I write with a blunted pen and a hand 
benumbed, and am the less able to express my feelings as they lie deep at heart and inexhaustible.” 
He flatly called the death of Cilley “murder.” 


Tse TOKEN AND ATLANTIC SOUVENIR, a Christmas and New Year's Present. 
Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston: American Stationers’ Company, 1838. 


The American Stationers’ Company began publishing The Token with the 1838 edition, and 
Goodrich was anxious to profit by whatever fame Twice-Told Tales should achieve. In February, 
1887, even before the publication of the tales in March, he asked Hawthorne for material “soon,” 
and in April he wrote for “one or two more stories . .. within a week or fortnight.” Altogether 
five stories by Hawthorne appeared in this issue of The Token. He contributed no more to the 
annual after this year, 

The solitary tendencies in his character did not keep Hawthorne in continual seclusion durin 
his long bachelorhood. There were family contacts, some social life in Salem, including a an 
club, and occasional visits to Boston to see Bridge and Pierce. Deep in Hawthorne was the rest- 
lessness and curiosity that make the traveler. Even around Salen he was an inveterate walker. 
In the summers, by himself or with his uncle Samuel Manning, he explored New England. 
In 1828 and apparently in 1829 he went to New Haven, Connecticut. In 1831 and 1832 he was 
in New Hampshire and at Canterbury visited the Shaker colony that later inspired “The Shaker 
Bridal” in The Token for 1838, to which the copy shown here is open. It was probably in 1833 
or 1834 that he went through the White Moun to Lake Champlain and by way of the Erie 
Canal on to Niagara Falls. He spent a month on Martha's Vineyard, perhaps in 1885 or 1836, 
at Augusta, Maine, in 1887, and at North Adams, Massachusetts, in 1838. In 1837 Pierce and 
Bridge pulled political wires to get him appointed historian of the Reynolds Expedition that 
for five years was to cruise in South Paciflc and Antarctic waters. The salary of $1500 was doubt- 
less an attraction. But his friends’ efforts, which might have changed a chapter of American 
literary history, were fruitless. 


[NaTHANIEL HawrHorne] Time's Portraiture. Being the Carriers Address 
to the Patrons of the Salem Gazette for the First of January, 1838. n.p., n.d. 


The Salem Gazette, which had undoubtedly received free copy from Hawthorne in the past, 
took a quick profit on its praise of Twice-Told Tales by obtaining an essay from him for the 
carrier's address for New Year's, 1838. The newsboys were evidently in the habit of obtaining an 
annual gift from their patrons with verses, for Hawthorne began his broadside by apolopizing 
for his prose. Personifying Time as a Man about Salem, he took a sly poke at himself in referring 
to the “tombs of the... Hathornes," with the note: "Not ‘Hawthorne, — as one of the present 
representatives of the family, has seen fit to inni qe a good old name. However, Time seldom 
has occasion to mention the gentleman's name, so it is no great matter how he spells or pro- 
nounces it." "Time's Portraiture” is one of the rarest of Hawthorne's publications. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Manuscript of “Time’s Portraiture: Being the Car- 
riers Address to the Patrons of the Salem Gazette, for the first of January, 
1888.” 


The inky finger marks on the manuscript of “Time’s Portraiture” shown here suggest that type 
was set from it. It is a fragment of one leaf: the recto contains the beginning of the essay, and 
the verso, which is here layed, is headed “(4th e)." The verso is of particular interest 
because it demonstrates that a local allusion was worked in after the piece iei been completed. 
The pinch which ends near the bottom of the page originally stopped with the words, ". . . and 
you will have Time's gossip, word for word." In bs manuscript at this point has been written in 
a hand resembling Hawthorne's “(See last page).” Though the last page is missing, the addition 
can presumably be found in the published зы: “Т may аз well add, that he expresses great 
approbation of Mr. Russell’s vocal abilities, and means to be present from beginning to end of 
his next concert. It is not every singer that could keep Time with his voice and instrument, for a 
whole evening.” 


[NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.] Time’s Portraiture. Being the Carrier’s Address 
to the Patrons of the Salem Gazette, and Essex County Mercury. For the 
First of January, 1853. n.p., n.d. 


After Hawthorne had attained wide fame, the Salem Gazette in conjunction with the Essex 
County Mercury reprinted “Time’s Portraiture” for New Year's, 1853. The reprint itself is 
uncommon. The note on the spelling of the name Hawthorne was in turn annotated by “Printer’s 
Devil” to underline the authorship: “An author has a right to say what he will, about himself; 
but we guess he'll find that Time will have a good deal to say about him — and more fifty years 
hence than now.” 

“Time’s Portraiture” was not acknowledged or reprinted by Hawthome during his life time. 
It was, however, included by Julian Hawthome in The Dolliver Romance and Other Pieces, 1876. 


[МатнАМІЕІ, HAwTBORNE.] The Sister Years; Being the Carriers Address, to 
the Patrons of the Salem Gazette, for the First of January, 1839. Salem, 1839. 


The very next year the Salem Gazette levied another tribute from Hawthorne for the carrier’s 
address for New Year 3, 1839. Into this sketch he also worked local allusions. This time, however, 
he extended his remarks to include more events and personal comments than before. 

Though not so rare as “Time's Portraiture,” “The Sister Years” is а rarity. There are two copies 
in the Berg Collection, both of which are inscribed “By the Author of Twice Told Tales” in a 
hand not unlike Hawthorne’s. Certainly he took a kindlier view of the piece than of its predecessor, 
for he reprinted it in 1842 in the second volume of T'wice-Told Tales. 


Many PraBopy. Autograph letter to George Е. Peabodie [sic], dated Salem, 


November 16, 1887. 


On Charter Street in Salem lived a dentist, Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, of a family nearly as long 
established and as reduced in circumstances as their close neighbors, the Hathornes. Dr. Peabody 
had five children, two sons and three daughters, Elizabeth, born in 1804; Mary, born in 1806; 
and Sophia Amelia, born in 1809. Elizabeth remained unmarried and was an intellectual figure 
in her own right. Mary married Horace Mann. Sophia became the wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Though the Hathornes and the Peabodys were distantly related, it was owing to Elizabeth 
Peabody that the families became friends. Convinced that Elizabeth Hathorne was the author 
of Nathaniel’s stories, she boldly called in Herbert Street to be informed that the brother was 
the author of the family. Hawthome could not have been displeased, for he sent Miss Peabody 
a copy of Twice-Told Tales. She returned the compliment by praising the book and giving away 
copies herself. 

The letter shown here from Mary Peabody to her brother George, who was living in New 
Orleans, is the earliest record of Nathaniel and Elizabeth Hathorne visiting their new friends, 
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the Peabodys. “We are going to send you,” Mary wrote, “Mr. Hathorne’s Twice told Tales which 
will divert you.... He came to see us last Saturday evening and we were quite delighted with 
him. He has lived the life of a perfect recluse till very lately — so diffident that he suffers inexpress- 
ibly in the presence of his fellow-mortals — but he has a tem le of a head (not a tower) and an 
eye full of sparkle glisten & intelligence, — Һе has promised to come again and if we can get 
fairly acquainted I we shall much pleasure in him.” 

On this visit of November 11, 1837, Hawthorne did not meet Sophia. That evening she had 
gone early to bed: she did not come down herself but sent down to the company a book of Greek 
poetry illustrated by Flaxman, which had been lent her by Washington Allston, the American 
artist. It may have been curiosity about Sophia that prompted Hawthorne to promise to call 
again. 


Sorma Релвору. Sketchbook of seventeen original pencil drawings. 


Sophia Peabody was the darling and the victim of her family. They concentrated their love 
upon her, they protected her, and they marked her out for the life of an invalid spinster. It was 
Hawthorne, however, who was to save her from this fate. It was his son иш Басова ЖЕ E 
& panne icture of her person — “small, graceful, active, and beautifully formed” — and o 
re fa ties — "finely balanced and of ae capacity.” He recalled “her face..., alive and 
translucent with lovely expressions...; her head...nobly shaped; her forehead high and 
symmetrically arched; her eyebrows strongly marked; her eyes, gray, soft, and full of gentle light; 
her mouth and chin at once tender, winning, and resolute.” He also dwelt upon her refined 
taste, her learning — “Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, ... history,” and “a loving talent not far from 
original genius” in drawing, painting and sculpture. 

The sketchbook of Sophia’s shown here contains sketches dated May, September and October, 
1832, and other undated sketches. The book is open to a drawing of her mother. For some time 
she had had informal and intermittent lessons from artists whom Elizabeth Peabody interested 
in her natural talents. It was also Elizabeth who, for the sake of her sister’s health, had worked out 
the details of a plan whereby Mary obtained a position as governess to the children of a Doctor 
and Mrs. Morrell at La Recompensa plantation in Western Cuba. As of her salary Mary was 
allowed to bring Sophia along. The sisters left Boston early in December, 1833, and remained in 
the tropics until the spring of 1835. Though still subject to prostrating nervous headaches, Sophia’s 
health was improved and her mind broadened and enriched. 


Soria PEABoDy. “Cuba Journal”: Letters to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody written 
from La Recompensa, December 20, 1883—April 24, 1835. 


The letters which Sophia wrote home were bound up in three volumes and referred to as her 
“Cuba Journal.” They were family treasures. From these, early in Hawthorne’s friendshp with 
the Peabodys, Elizabeth read him extracts. Indeed, in the early days, it was believed that it 
was Elizabeth upon whom he called and in whom he was interested. Though in after-years she 
wrote an account of Hawthorne’s courtship of Sophia that was full of love at first sight, intent 
looks and her own intuition of the situation, at the time Elizabeth may well have thought that 
she was the object of his attention. Certainly — perhaps unconsciously — she attempted to 
impress upon him the fact that Sophia had taken ill-health for her spouse and would never marry. 
For a while she convinced Hawthome to such an extent that he wrote her about Sophia: "She 
js a flower to be worn in no man's bosom, but was sent from Heaven to show the bilities of 
the human soul." And Elizabeth Hathorne, too, seems to have done what she could to discourage 
matrimonial hopes in the Peabody girls. 


Sorma Prasopy. Autograph letter to Elizabeth Peabody, dated April 26- 
May 1, 1838. 


As their friendship developed, Sophia allowed Hawthorne to read all her Cuba Journal and 
wrote especially for an account of her departure from Cuba. He bestowed upon her the title 
of "Queen of Journalizers.” Scholars had long known that somewhere in Sophia's descriptions 
Hawthorne found the кү for one of stories, “Edward Randolph’s Portrait.” In The 
Peabody Sisters of Salem Louise Hall Tharp identified the exact source. 

When Mary and Sophia reached Havana on their homeward journey, they stayed with friends, 
the Fernandezes, who owned a time-darkened painting of the Magdalen believed to be by 
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Murillo. This Sophia cleaned for them and brought back from the shadows to brilliant life. It 
was by means o пешү еы MS Шир шше ber шише Hawthorne, so 
Sophia reported to Elizabeth, "said he had imagined a story of which the principal incident 1s 
my cleaning that picture of Fernandez’ — which he shall write down very soon! To be the means 
in any way of calling forth one of his divine creations is no small happiness — is it? How I do 
long to read it." Shortly before the end of May Hawthorne was able to say, "Your story will be 
finished soon, Sophia — tomorrow or next day.” 


NarHawmL HawrHonNE. Twice-Told Tales. Boston: American Stationers 
Company, 1837. 


On November 14, 1824, in the autumn of his senior year at Bowdoin, Hawthorne bet Cilley 
“a barrel of the best old Madeira wine" that he would not be married a dozen years from that day. 
Though he won the wager, it seems not to have been for lack of susceptibility to girls. Despite 
the Hathorne family reticences there are records of three love-affairs preceding his meeting Sophia 
Peabody. It is characteristic, however, that these predecessors were not of Salem but gis a 
he met on his travels throughout New England. Elizabeth Hathorne, who was accustomed to 
watch her brothers entanglements somewhat jealously, could remember “a girl in the interior 
of Massachusetts . . . р" and the daughter of a fisherman at Swampscott, not far from 
home. There was also “tall, eyed queenly” Eliza Gibbs of Martha’s Vineyard. In the sprin 
of 1887 Bridge's letters to his friend often mention Hawthorne's plans to marry — “especially 
you can marry a fortune.” 

Whatever these plans were, they seem surely to have antedated his friendship with Sophia. 
That friendship matured rapidly. In 1838 he presented the copy of Twice-Told Tales shown here to 
“Miss Sophia A. Peabody, with the affectionate regards of her friend, Nath. Hawthorne.” It would 
seem premature to call this volume, as Julian Hawthorne once did, Hawthorne's "betrothal gift” 
to his future wife. Few men in love — certainly no engaged man — would leave his beloved as 
Hawthorne told Sophia he was going to do in the summer of 1888, “He said he was not going 
to tell anyone where he was to be the next three months . . . that he neither intended to write to 
any one nor be written to.” Yet by the beginning of March, 1889, he and Sophia were writing to 
each other as lovets. 


NaTHanieL HaAwrHonNE. The Gentle Boy: A Thrice Told Tale. With an 
Original Illustration. Boston: Weeks, Jordan; New York & London: Wiley & 
Putnam, 1839. 


It may have been "Edward Randolph’s Portrait” that suggested to Sophia that she look to 
Hawthorne's stories for inspiration for her pencil “One day," according to Eizabeth Peabody, 
“she showed him her illustration of “The Gentle Boy,’ saying, ‘I want to know if this looks like 
your Ibrahim?” He sat down and looked at it, and then looked up and said, ‘He will never look 
otherwise to me.’ " Perhaps Sophia read the story for the first time in her own copy of Twice-Told 
Tales. ` 

It was plainly Sophia’s drawing that moved Hawthorne to bring out the reprint of “The Gentle 
Boy" shown here. In the "Preface" he speaks modestly of the popularity of the story, and adds: 
“No testimonial...has afforded the Author so much pleasure as that which brings out the 
present edition. However feeble the creative power which produced the character of IIbrahim, 
it has wrought an influence upon another mind, and has thus given to imaginative life a creation 
of deep and pure beauty. ... Whatever of beauty and of pathos he had conceived, but could 
not shadow forth in language, has been caught and embodied in the few and simple lines of this 
sketch." 

It was a Salem friend of Sophia’s, Miss Susan Burley, who paid to have the drawing of the Gentle 
Boy engraved for publication. The book was published on the last day of 1838, and Sophia was 
horrified to see what the engraver, Joseph Andrews, had done to her Flaxmanesque drawing of 
Ibrahim — “changed the position of the eyes..., darkened the brows, turned the corners of 
the mouth down instead of the original curve.” She was not much consoled to learn that this 
happened to the work of even the best artists. Perhaps there was more consolation in the dedica- 
tion: “To Miss Sophia A. Peabody.” 
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Сеовсе О. Hotyoxe. Autograph letter to G. M. Williamson, dated West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, November 10, 1901. 


Writing on his sixty-seventh birthday, Mr. Holyoke recalled peng for Hbrahim when he was 
about four. “I have a very dim recollection of Miss оу ... but I do remember being taken 
by her and my mother up to the ‘best bed room’ and that the bolster was removed from the bed 
to the floor and that thereon I was ‘posed.’ I suspect it was the oddness of the ‘bolster’ experience 
which caused my youthful mind to retain any impression of the incident. ...” 


NATHANIEL HAwTHorneE. Autograph letter to William B. Pike, dated Boston, 
February 8, 1840. 


As soon as Elizabeth Peabody saw that her sister was informally engaged, she set out to advance 
Hawthorne's fortunes and thus to further the динге First she attempted unsuccessfully to 
obtain his кешш as postmaster at Cambridge. Then through her friend Mrs. Bancroft she 
went to work on George Bancroft, the historian, who was the new collector of the Port of 
Boston. In January, 1889, Hawthorne was appointed weigher and gauger at the custom house in 
Boston at $1500 a year. His son has pointed out the psychological opportunity which the position 

ve him of thinking of himself as a worker, a man among other men. And the salary provided 

with a chance to save money toward his marriage. Separated from Sophia, who was in Salem, 
he poured out his heart to her in letters that have seldom been equaled for the force of spiritual and 
passionate feeling that shaped them. 

вез from his beloved was not the only disadvantage of the new on. The work of 
handling cargoes of salt and coal was tiring, and hours were long; there was little time and e 
for the story writing which he had undoubtedly hoped to do. He had joked to Longfellow about 
the sketches he would write on “Voyages at Anchor” and “Romance of the Revenue Service.” 
In addition, the appointment was political and would lapse if the Democrats lost power. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find him writing the letter shown here to his friend William B. Pike, who 
was-a figure in Democratic politics in Salem. Hawthorne had been in Boston for a year and 
ap у had irons in the fire for a postoffice appointment. Though Pike and other friends were 
not able to help him politically, he resigned his custom house post in January, 1841, before the 
new Whig administration d turn him out. 


NATHANIEL HawrHorne. Grandfathers Chair: A History for Youth. Boston: 
E. P. Peabody; New York: Wiley & Putnam, 1841. 


Hawthorne was able to do a little writing during his time in the Boston Custom House. Several 
years before, he and Longfellow had talked about collaborating on a book of stories for children. 
Though the collaboration had come to nothing, Hawthorne kept alive the idea of a book of 
аР Possibly such stories were all that Һе felt to after a day with a cargo of 

t or co 

Doubtless he was encouraged in the project when the Peabodys moved into Boston to try their 
fortune. They settled at 13 West Street, just off the Common. Dr. Peabody was to practice medi- 
cine; Nathaniel Peabody was to sell the homeopathic drugs which he concocted; Elizabeth was 
to run a bookshop and publish an occasional book; Sophia was to draw and paint and offer her 
wares in the bookshop. The shop opened at the end of July, 1840. One of Elizabeth’s first publi- 
cations was a group of books for children by Hawthorne — to spread the fame of her bookshop, 
to produce funds and to hasten the marriage of Sophia. 

The first of these children’s books was Grandfather's Chair, the preface of which is dated 
“Boston, November, 1840,” and which may have come out in time for the Christmas trade. Tales 
of early New England history are told by grandfather, who sits in his old, carved oak chair, to 
little Laurence, Clara, Charley and Alice. Two copies of the frst edition are shown here, one open 
and one closed, to display the appealing format. 


NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. Famous Old People: Being the Second Epoch of 
Grandfather's Chair. Boston: E. P. Peabody, 1841. 


Famous Old People, the second in the series of books for children, must have followed hard on 
the heels of Grandfather's Chair. The preface is dated “Boston, December 30, 1840." This time 
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sos gave his young audience brief accounts of such early New Pune flgures as Sir 
illam Phips, Ezekia Cheever, Cotton Mather, Elisha Cooke and Governor Shirley. Only Eliza- 
beth Peabody's name appears in the imprint of this volume. 


NarHANIEL HawrHORNE. Liberty Tree: With the Last Words of Grand- 
fathers Chair. Boston: E. P. Peabody, 1841. 


Two months later Liberty Tree was ready. Though Hawthorne had left the custom house, the 
preface is dated “Boston, Feb 27, 1841.” On this occasion the old man told his youthful 
audience stories of the American Revolution. The book concludes with the words: “Here ended 
the history, real or fabulous, of Grandfather's Chair." Again Elizabeth Peabody was sole publisher. 


NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. Grandfather’s Chair: A History for Youth. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Boston: Tappan and Dennet, 1842. 


The Grandfather’s Chair series was sufficiently successful for a new publisher to risk bringi 
out new editions almost at once. A “Second Edition, Revised and E ed” of Grandfather's 
Chatr is shown here. The revisions were not extensive; neither were the enlargements. But a 
wood engraving of grandfather's chair was added as a frontispiece. 

This copy was presented to “Charles King Newcomb, from his friend Nath. Hawthorne." 
Newcomb (1820-1894) was only twenty-one when he became friendly with Hawthorne at 
Brook Farm. After those days he could remember seeing his older friend only once. Newcomb’s 
diary carries several references to Hawthorne — praises of a temperate sort. “He had genius 
of a kind,” Newcomb recorded in 1870, “but, not, as a whole, the genius of a manly, & Кез 
masterly mind.” 

Beside the book are placed second editions of Famous Old People and Liberty Tree, both pub- 
lished by Tappan dud Dennet. The latter volume also carries the inscription, "Charles King 
Newcomb, with the regards of Nath. Hawthorne." 


NATHANIEL HawrHORNE, Biographical Stories for Children. Boston: Tappan 
and Dennet, 1842. 


Tappan and Dennet also engaged Hawthorne to continue his writing for young readers in 
Biographical Stories for Children, shown here. Hawthorne was now encouraged to spread his net 
a little wider and to pull in not only poro like Benjamin Franklin but world figures like Str Isaac 
Newton, Dr. Johnson and Queen of Sweden. The preface is dated "Boston, January 17, 
1842.” 


The venture was sufficiently rewarding for Tappan and Dennet to combine these four books 
for children into a two-volume collection entitled Hawthorne’s Historical Tales for Youth. Volume 
one contained Grandfather's Chair and Famous Old People and volume two Liberty Tree and 
Biographical Stories. The scheme seems to have involved using already existing sheets and putting 
the special title on the binding. The backstrip of Volume П is shown here, It is a most uncommon 
book. 


Tux SUNDAY Scaooz Socirery’s Grrr. [Boston, 1842] 


Hawthorne seems to have given permission to have this little t of the sketch of Dr. 
Johnson made. The material is taken from Biographical Stories for Children. The pamphlet is a 
ташу. 


Sorna PxAsopY. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated May 30, 
1841. 


Though Hawthorne worked in the Boston Custom House only two years, he saved enough 
to be able to invest $1000 in the joint stock company of the Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture 
and Education when he joined it in April, 1841. Brook Farm at West Roxbury, nine miles from 
Boston, was a Transcendentalist experiment in communal living and education, directed by 
George i . Bronson Alcott, С. W. Curtis, С, A. Dana, J. S. Dwight, Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Eli abeth Peabody and Margaret Fuller were either visitors or members at various 
times. Though not a subscriber either to Transcendentalist philosophy or Fourier social theory, 
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Hawthorne thought he saw in the Brook Farm experiment a practical way of life which he hoped 
would make marrage and a career of writing possible. 

The letters which he wrote Sophia are the most lively contemporary account of life at Brook 
Farm. He had a keen and humorous eye for details — for the “transcendental heifer, кр 
to Miss Margaret Fuller... very fractions, I believe, and apt to kick over the milk pail”; an 
for the new recruits, “four gentlemen in sables...members of the clerical profession.” Yet all 
was not well. “This present life of mine,” he confessed to Sophia, “gives me an antipathy to pen 
and ink, even more than my Custom-House experience did.” Though in September he arran 
to be a boarder rather than a toiler, he was dissatisfied. Difficulties arose which let him see “few 
or no signs that Providence purposes to give us a home here.” In November, 1841, convinced 
that Brook Farm was not the home for him and Sophia, he withdrew. 

The letter shown here is one of the very few from Sophia to Hawthorne that have survived. 
Before going to England in 1858, he burned “great heaps of old letters,” among them Sophia’s love 
letters to him. “What a trustful of secret matters fire isl" he exclaimed. t should 
we do without Fire and Death?” This letter from the Brook Farm days has survived to reveal 
that Sophia, who was living in Boston at the time, was able to visit him in West Roxbury, and 
that she exerted her influence against a permanent settlement at Brook Farm. “Notwithstanding 
thine exquisite courtesy and conformableness and geniality there, I could see very р that 
thou wast not leading thine ideal life. ... [Thine] was also the expression of a witness & hearer 

rather than of comradeship.” 


NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. Twice-Told Tales. Volume П. Boston: James Mun- 
roe, 1842. 


The ие piece of work that Hawthorne put before the public in the months immediately 
preceding his marriage was a new edition of Twice-Told Tales. His situation at the moment was 
not promising. He had been able to produce little since he left the seclusion of Salem at the 

g of January, 1839. Brook Farm had proved no solution to his problms. The money he 
had invested in the enterprise was tied up. Though a reissue of an old title was not a long step 
forward, it represented some progress. It presupposed public interest; it produced a connection 
with a new publisher; and it provided a e to add more stories to the collection. 

The new material filled a whole additional volume and had been gathered from already printed 
sources. Six of the stories had been available but not chosen for the first edition of Twice-Told 
Tales; fourteen had been published since 1887. Hawthorne selected contributions of his to 
The Token, the Salem Gazette and the New-England Magazine, as of old. He drew most heavily, 
however, upon O'Sullivan's United States Magazine and Democratic Review — reprinting seven 
stories, or one third of his new volume. In March, 1842, he had gone over to Albany to see 
O'Sullivan, perhaps to inquire into publishing arrangements that might provide a source of 
income for a married man. 

The copy of volume II of Twice-Told Tales was presented by Hawthorne to his mother, whose 
Ваа аата ато каар п VA giu ke er ses а 


preserved. d the collector who it rebound, Stephen H. Wakeman, it is the only 
one of Hawthorne's books presented to his mother to survive. 


GnaHAM'S LADYS AND GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, vol. XX, no. 5, May, 1842. 


The reissue of Twice-Told Tales received a better press than the first edition. The faithful 
Longfellow praised it in the April North American Review; Orestes Brownson, one of the Trans- 
entalists, in the April Boston Quarterly Review; and Evert Augustus Duyckinck in the April 
Arcturus. The most famous review which it called forth, however, was by Edgar Allan Poe in 
the May Graham's Magazine, the last issue with which he had an editorial connection. Indeed, 
he gave Twice-Told Tales two notices in Graham's, in the April and May issues. The earlier 
review was, so to speak, a brief, preliminary draft of the later, nes here. 

Poe thought Hawthorne’s title рыр ы: there were more essays than tales in the volumes 
and some had by now been told more twice, His only serious objection to the collection 
was “a somewhat too general or prevalent tone — a tone of melancholy and mysticism.” This 
suggested some lack of “versatility.” Otherwise the tales revealed “genius of a very lofty order.” 
They had more originality and less finish than Irving’s, but, with Tales of a Traveller, Twice-Told 
Tales was the only “American tales of real merit.” In both notices Poe used the same words: 
"The style is purity itself.” Eight of Hawthorne's stories were selected for special mention, 
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including “The Wedding Knell,” which Poe found “full of the boldest imagination... fully 
controlled by taste.” Then he enlarged his subject to include his famous critique on the qualities 
necessary to the tale. 

It is true that Poe suggested that in "Howe's Masquerade" Hawthorne had borrowed effects 
from the reviewer's own “William Wilson.” Without such a suggestion Poe would not have been 
Poe. But as a tribute from one great American writer of flction to another, the review is of com- 
pelling interest in the literary history of its time. 


Tse Bosron MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE AND FASHION, vol. І, по. 5, May, 
1842. 


In January, 1842, Bradbury, Soden and Company started publishing a new literary and fashion- 
plate magazine, the Boston Miscellany. Nathan Hale, Jr., twenty-one years old and great-nephew 
of the patriot, was the youthful editor. Hawthorne contributed “A Virtuoso’s Collection” to the 
May number, shown here. In this fanciful sketch the virtuoso is none other than the Wandering 
Jew. His collection contained such treasures of the ages as Minerva’s owl, Ulysses’ bow, Cinder- 
ella's glass slipper, Christian’s burden of sin, Daniel Boone’s rifle, Shelley's skylark and William 
Callen Bryant’s waterfowl. 

The piece was later included in Mosses from an Old Manse and in 1876 became the title story 
ina йш of Hawthorne's parables. 


Mary PraBopy. Autograph letter to Sophia Peabody Hawthorne, dated 
dated Monday Eve [July 11, 1842?] 


One of the least conventional aspects of Hawthome’s intimate relationships is that, even a few 
weeks before his marriage, he could not bring himself to tell his mother and sisters of his love 
for Sophia. In February, 1842, Sophia, who must have found her position difficult, had urged him 
to tell them. He replied that she could not understand the “awful and tremendous effect [that] 
would be produced by the disclosure . . . because of the strange reserve, in regard to matters of 
feeling, that has always existed among us. ... I cannot take my heart in my hand, and show it 
to them.” 

Apparently Sophia herself broke the news to the Hathornes. “Thy letter to my sisters was most 
beautiful — sweet, gentle, magnanimous,” Hawthorne wrote his Barcés on May 27, 1842. “If 
they do not love thee, it will be because they have no hearts to love with.” Though the sisters 
were at first stiff, they began “to sympathize as they ought.” Mrs. Hathorne declared that she had 

essed; “her heart was troubled. . . ,” Hawthorne wrote Sophia, "but gradually and quietly God 

taught her that all is good. ...” 

Sophia herself stood up under all the pressures, personal and social, and the wedding was set 
for June 80. Shortly before the date she colla The Peabodys desired the ceremony to be 
indefinitely postponed, but not Sophia. Rallying, she sent for a homeopathic doctor and fixed a 
new day, July 9. That morning Dr. Wesselhoeft found her well ex for a pulse naturally 
somewhat faster. The wedding took place in the West Street house in the presence of the Pea- 
bodys and two of Sophia’s friends, Cornelia Parks and Sarah Clarke. Sarah Clarke’s brother, the 
Reverend James Freeman Clarke, officiated. Though the day was showery, during the ceremony 
the sun shone in good omen. 

The letter shown here was perhaps the first that Sophia received as a married woman. Mary 
Peabody knew instinctively that praise of her husband would delight the bride. She reported 
that Mr. Clarke “was so akan by surprise by Mr. Hawthorne’s kingly looks that he could' hardly 
marry him he said. ,.. He declared you to be the finest couple he ever married. . . .” Fortunately 
Sophia could not know that Mr. Clarke would not see her again for twenty-two years — until 
May 23, 1864, when he would bury Hawthorne in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in Concord. 


Sorma Peasopy Hawrnorne. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated July 10, 1842. ' 


This letter is certainly the first that Sophia wrote as a married woman. À dutiful daughter, 
breathless with happiness, she wrote the day after the ceremony to describe the wedding ] | 
It was not a long one. On a visit to Concord Elizabeth Peabody had discovered that the old house 
formerly lived in by the Reverend Ezra Ripley, Emerson’s step-grandfather, could be rented and 
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had made the practical arrangements. Hawthorne apparently took it sight unseen. Thoreau put 
in a garden, On the day of the wedding the house was filled with flowers by Mrs. Bronson Alcott, 
mother of the author of Little Women, and Elizabeth Hoar, who once had hoped to live there 
herself as the wife of Emerson’s dead brother. The bride and groom had only to open the door and 
walk in. 

The Hawthornes had been married in the morning in order to waste as little as possible of their 
first day of wedded happiness. All afternoon they drove through showers to Concord and reached 
their home about five. In the letter shown here ee described the vases of flowers and a neigh- 
borly visit of welcome from Elizabeth Hoar, who brought “four pounds of butter as a present." 

With her mind on the family prophecies that she would collapse, Sophia declared that at 
“every step” toward Concord she “felt better.” She was the “happiest bride since six thousand 
years. For has it not taken six thousand years for my bloom of time to flower? He із the result of 
the ages — the crown of the world. . . .” There is a postscript which reads: ‘Do not — dear mother 
let a mortal out of the family see this letter." 


Sorta Peasopy HAWTHORNE. Autograph letters to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody 
dated Concord, July 15 and August 11, 22 and 30, 1842. 


The summer and autumn of 1842 were one long honeymoon for the Hawthornes. The outside 
world broke in from time to time upon their happiness but in such a way as to increase it. It 
seems to a latter-day that such visits as those described in the sheaf of letters shown here must 
have been welcome even to the most absorbed pair of lovers. Ralph Waldo Emerson and Mrs. 
Emerson paid a call four days after the Hawthornes arrived in Concord. “ “How do you do Mrs. 
HaAwrHORNE' said Mrs. Emerson, with extraordinary smiles and a most expressive grasp of the 
hand," Sophia wrote her mother on July 15. “When they went away I accompanied them to the 
door, & as he opened it he motioned me back-with — “Don’t come into this east wind, Sophia.” " 

In the letter of August 11 shown here Sophia described an evening with Henry David Thoreau, 
who seems earlier to have made an unfavorable impression. “Mr. Thorrow was beyond expression 

entle & unassuming. It is really delightful to see him now & hear him talk, he is so changed.” 
s ne Concord celebrities, Hawthorne most admired Thoreau — “a true man and full of true 
ought.” 

Shortly after, Margaret Fuller paid the Hawthornes a rise visit: "...a gentle step we 
heard in the hall. I sprang from my husband’s embrace & found Queen Margaret! we were 
delighted, She came in so beautifully as Mr. Hawthorne truly said, & he looked full of a gleaming 
welcome. ... She was like the moon, radiant and gentle. ... My husband went home with dear 
Margaret. ... He said he had a most beautiful walk with her, & she expressed the fulness of 
her sympathy with him in a very satisfactory way.” 

At the end of the month, as the letter of August 80 reveals, Sophia felt so strong that she could 
walk two miles in the noon heat to the Bronson Alcotts'. Mrs. Alcott insisted that some of the 
Alcott children — including Anna and Louisa, who was to write of Anna and herself as Meg and 
Jo in Little Women — rowed her back along the river. “The water was still as a mirror, & we 
seemed pare a through mid-air, with heaven above & heaven below.” Even a visit from Louisa 
Hathorne and another from Mrs. Peabody herself were successful. 


NATHANIEL Hawrnorne. Autograph letter to Robert Carter, dated Concord, 
August 20, 1842. 


Elizabeth Peabody did not relax her efforts to promote Hawthorne’s fortunes after his marriage. 
At once she went to work upon the managemenjpof the Boston Miscellany of Literature and 
Fashion to obtain an editorial post for her brother-in-law. As the letter shown here indicates, he 
had been asked for another contribution. “I have likewise received a letter from Miss E. Pea- 
body...,” he continued, “stating that Messrs. Bradbury & Soden have, or had, a desire that I 
should be more intimately connected with the Magazine, than as a mere contributor.” He was 
ready to discuss the posssibility and to ask O'Sullivan for release from his commitments to the 
Democratic Review “in case of anything like an editorial connection with the Miscellany.” 

When Nathan Hele, Jr., gave up the editorship of the Boston Miscellany at the end of 1842, 


it was turned over, not to Hawthorne, but to Henry T. Tuckerman. It survived only till February, 
1843. 
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Tux PIONEER. A Literary and Critical Magazine, vol. I, no. 2, February, 1843. 


Not long after hearing from Hawthorne, Robert Carter joined James Russell Lowell in founding 
the Pioneer, of which they were “Editors and Proprietors.” Both men were friendly to Hawthorne 
and sought contributions from him. The first number, January, 1848, contained an appreciative 
review of his Historical Tales for Youth, the compilation of his Grandfather's Chair series, which 
was noted as having reached a second edition, To the February and March issues, after which the 
Pioneer ceased publication, Hawthorne contributed two signed pieces, “The Hall of Fantasy” 
and “The Birth-Mark.” 

“The Hall of Fantasy,” to which the copy of the Pioneer shown here is opened, resembles “A 
Virtuoso’s Collection.” It describes a museum of the dreams and fantasies and strange concep- 
tions and contrivances of mankind. The Hall is peopled by the literary figures of Hawthorne's 
day — Bronson Alcott, Cooper, Emerson, Irving, Longfellow, Lowell, O'Sullivan, to name but 
a few. These allusions were deleted when the story was reprinted in Mosses from an Old Manse. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. The Celestial Rail Road. Boston: Wilder, 1848. 


In the routine of his Concord day Hawthorne set aside a time for writing. The morning was 
given over to seclusion and the pen. Dinner came early in the afternoon sal was followed by a 
walk and sometimes by reading in the Concord Athenssum. For hard exercise there was working in 
the garden or, as the cold weather came on, chopping wood. Tea or supper was a brief meal. The 
evening was given over to reading aloud and talking to Sophia. 

Some critics feel that Hawthorne’s work at first deteriorated in the luxury of his happiness in 
marriage. He was writing mostly for the United States Magazine and Democratic Review, perhaps 
according to an arrangement with O'Sullivan. His only separate publication in 1848 was the 
трк of “The Celestial Rail-Road,” which had first appeared in the Democratic Review for May, 
1848. This modern-day рі "в progress by rail to the Celestial City has been read as a repudia- 
tion of shortcuts and trouble savers in man's spiritual life and even as an attack on Unitarianism. 
It attracted much attention in the magazine. Herman Melville could reread it with admiration 
almost a quarter-century after it was first published. 

Two copies of the first printing are shown here, one open to the title page and the other closed 
to display the original wrappers. The pamphlet is a considerable rarity. 


[NATHANIEL HAwrHORNE] A Visit to the Celestial City. Revised by the Com- 
mittee of Publication of the American‘ Sunday-School Union. Philadelphia: 
American Sunday-School Union, n.d. 


“A Visit to the Celestial City” made such an impression that the American Sunday-School 
Union, eliminating the episode of the miser who sold his soul to Beelzebub for sixpence, reprinted 
it for the instraction of the young. Three lithographs were added. The book ran into many edi- 
tions. The copy shown here was printed in 1844 and was Hawthorne's own copy, presented to 
him by William B. Tappan, who may have been responsible for the project. The author wrote 
his own name therein. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to the Reverend Rufus W. Gris- 
wold, dated Concord, July 2, 1843. 


In the summer of 1843, Hawthorne was approached for a sketch by the Reverend Rufus W. 
Griswold, who about a year before had succeeded Poe as editor of Graham’s Magazine. “There 
is a mistake as to my having refused to write for Graham's Magazine,” Hawthorne explained in 
the letter shown here. “The truth is, I have heretofore had no opportunity to refuse. ...” At the 
moment he was unable to send in material because of being engaged upon “a little work for 
children” — presumably “The Celestial Rail Road” — and of having obligations “to fulfil for a 
magazine" — presumably the Democratic Review. 

Then Hawthorne revealed how anxious he was to establish a contact that would assure him of 
a living. “I am advised,” he continued, “that the publishers of magazines consider it desirable to 
attach writers exclusively to their own establishments, and will pay at a higher rate for such 
monopoly. ... Should you desire an arrangement of this kind, be pleased, at leisure, to state the 
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terms of it. I hope to free myself from other engagements by October at furthest, and shall then 
be happy to become one of your contributors.” Though no such monopoly was worked out, Haw- 
thorne soon became a contributor to Graham’s Magazine. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Samuel Colman, dated Con- 
cord, September 27, 1843. 


Hawthome’s feeling of anxiety must have deepened in August, 1843, when Sophia told him 
that she was expecting a child. Every possible source of income had to be carefully explored. The 
Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine ee ed him for material, as the letter shown here reveals, but 
obviously at such an extremely low rate of pay that it would have been unwise, despite his need, 
“to write a regular series of articles.” He promised “an occasional article” and added significantly, 
“As to payment, I doubt not that the price offered by yourself is as much as my articles are worth to 
you, and shall therefore demand no more. ...” 

Yet his ability to write for children suggested a steady if poorly paid market, and in this letter 
to Colman he mused aloud. “If I saw a probability of deriving a reasonable profit from juvenile 
literature, I would willingly devote myself to it for a time, as being both easier and more agreeable 
(by way of variety) than literature for grown people. But my experience hitherto has not made 
me very sanguine on this point. ... Mr. Abbot and other writers have reaped the harvest; and 
the gleanings seem to be scarcely worth picking up.” 


Tux Currp's Fran», vol I, no. 5, February, 1844. 


An example of the kind of work that Hawthorne produced for children at this time is found 
in "A Good Man's Miracle," shown here. Eight years before, there had occurred to him the idea 
of a story about the way Robert Raikes, the English philanthropist, had started Sunday schools 
in 1780. “To make a story from Robert Raikes,” he recorded in his notebook in 1836, “seeing dirty 
children at play, in the streets of London, and inquiring of a woman about them. She tell him 
that on S ys, when they were not employed, they were a great deal worse, making the streets 
like hell; playing at church, &c. He was therefore induced to employ women at a shilling to teach 
them on Sundays, and thus Sunday-schools were established.” 

The completed story was written for the youthful reader and published in February, 1844, 
in the Child's Friend, a Boston juvenile magazine. Edited by Eliza L. Follen, it was “designed for 
families and Sunday-schools.” Jt ran from October, 1843, to September, 1849, and the numbers 
were bound together for sale in volume form as seen here. 


SornurA PEABODY HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated January 9, 1844. 

Sophia here gave her mother a glimpse of Hawthorne at work. Never, she said, did she ask 
what he was writing. "He often tells me, but sometimes it remains hidden till he reads it aloud 
to me before sending it away. ... He waits upon the Light in such a purely simple way that I 
wonder not at the perfection of each of his works. Of several sketches, first one & then another 
come up to be clothed upon [sic] with language after their own will & pleasure, & he follows the 
Muse. It is the real inspiration & few are reverent & patient enough to wait for it as he does. In 
this way I think (in part) he comes to be so void of extravagance or exaggeration 1n his style & 
material." 

Following the Muse was not, alas, financially rewarding. In December, 1843, O'Sullivan had 
paid Hawthorne an unexpected $100. “The Democratic is so poor now," Sophia confided to her 
mother in this same letter, "it can only offer twenty dollars for an article of what length soever, 
so that Mr. Hawthorne cannot well afford to give any but short pieces to it. And it is besides 
ay dilatory about payment. The last paper he sent to it was a real gift, as it was more than 

our pages. 

The story Hawthorne was currently E on was to be sent to Griswold. The editor of 
Graham's Magazine "wrote to my husband when he took the editorship, & requested him to 
write, telling him he intended to make the magazine of a higher character than it had possessed, 
& therefore ventured to ask his contributions — offering flve dollars per page, & the рату of 
drawing for the money the moment the article was published.” The story was apparently “Earth’s 
Holocaust,” which appeared in Graham’s Magazine for May, 1844. 
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Sopra Peasopy HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated Thursday, April 4 [1844]. 

The Hawthornes were more than ever in need of steady sales and prompt payments after their 
first child was born on March 8, 1844. S , who had suffered a miscarriage in the winter of 
1843, was delivered of a fine girl at the Old Manse, as they called their home in Concord. Mrs. 
Peabody was there to comfort her daughter and welcome a new grandchild. The Hawthornes 
named the baby Una, after Edmund Spenser's heroine in The Faerie Queene, despite the objec- 
tion of some of their family and friends. “The great objection to names of that class is that they 
are too imaginative," cautioned George Hillard. “If your little girl could pass her life m playing 
upon а n lawn, with a snow-white lamb, with a Бао ribbon round its neck, all woul 
be in a ‘concatenation accordingly.’ " O'Sullivan was asked to be the child's godfather. 

In Sophia’s eyes Hawthorne was a paragon of a father. “My husband is an archangel,” she 
confided to her mother in the letter shown here, “& Una delights in his tending. He relieves me 
constantly — & gets her to sleep beautifully. I look upon him with wonder & admiration. He is 
with me all the time that he is not writing & exercising.” 


Horatio Brice. Autograph journal, dated June 5, 1843-March 19, 1844. 


Early in 1848, Horatio Bridge, now in the United States Navy, found that the ship-of-war to 
which ie was attached, the Saratoga, was being ordered to the west coast of Africa. Hawthorne 
advised his friend to take notes on his experiences, with an eye to б his observations 
into articles for the Democratic Review. He agreed to help with the editorial work. “I would 
advise you,” he wrote Bridge, “not to stick too accurately to the bare fact, either in your descrip- 
tion or your narrative; else your hand will be cramped, and the result will be a want of freedom 
that ee you of a higher truth than that which you strive to attain. Allow your fancy 

retty free li , and omit no ru pu oo because they did not chance to ha 
үн eyes. ... Begin to write always before the impression of novelty has worn off from 


The manuscript diary shown here was kept by Bridge on the cruise, which lasted from June, 
1843, until November, 1844. It seems probable that he elaborated some of the diary entries in 
letters which he wrote home. The arm instance, is open to the account of a punitive expedi- 
tion against some African villages. jéuds i рану (баз а Бышы ea. À 
thick hedge of thorn bushes encircled the place except an entrance closed by ades. ... It 
was a preity spot. ...” In the published account, which is open beside it, the description runs: 
"One of the sweetest spots that I have seen in Africa, was a little hamlet of three houses . . . sur- 
rounded by an impervious hedge of thorn-bushes, with two palisaded entrances." It is known 
that Bridge described the incident in a letter to Hawthorne, who replied on April 1, 1844: "I 
really do consider the shooting of these negroes a matter of very questionable propriety." 

Tt is impossible to be sure just how much of Journal of an African Cruiser is Hawthorne's work. 
Certainly the published text is no simple reprinting of the manuscript diary. Did Hawthorne 
find the elaboration of the basic incidents in Bridge's letters or did he supply it himself? 


JOURNAL or AN ArricaNn Cruiser; by an Officer of the U. S. Navy. Edited by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. New-York & London: Wiley and Putnam, 1845. 


Before Bridge set out on his cruise, Hawthorne had outlined how he saw his own role as editor 
of the African sketches: “All the merit will be your own, for I shall merely arrange them, correct 
the style, and perform other little offices as to which only a practised scribbler is au fait.” Such 
a labor would repay in part Bridge’s many kindnesses. A consideration of the previous passage 
from the manuscript and published journal suggests that, whether he worked from the original 
diary or from descriptive letters of Bridge’s, Hawthorne did a heavy amount of editorial work. 
The friends decided to publish the notes in book form instead of in a series of magazine articles. 
Bridge insisted, furthermore, that Hawthorne “should have the copyright and the sole profit of 
the publication.” 

Hawthorne did the work and submitted the manuscript to Duyckinck of Wiley and Putnam 
of New York by the beginning of April, 1845. George Putnam was a first cousin of Sophia’s on 
her mother’s side. On April 17 Hawthorne wrote Bridge that the book had been accepted and 
would be the first volume in “Wiley and Putnam’s Library of American Books.” The vo was 
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ready to go to press on May 2, and Hawthorne was troubled to find “they have put in my name 
as editor, contrary to my purpose. ... I wished you to have all the credit of the work yourself.” 

A copy of the first issue, in wrappers, is displayed here. Two thousand copies of the first edi- 
tion were printed, of which 500 were for the English trade. The total sale is supposed to have 
reached 5000 copies. 


Tse Unrrep STATES MAGAZINE AND Democratic REVIEW, vol. XVI, no. 88, 
May, 1845. 


Though the Democratic Review did not publish all the Journal of an African Cruiser, it offered 
its readers a glimpse of the book in the May issue “by the courtesy of the publishers, Messrs. 
Wiley & Putnam.” This copy of the magazine is open to what is described as “A Chapter from 
a Forthcoming New Book. By an Officer of the U. S. Navy.” Actually it is two full chapters, the 
third and the fourth, of the book publication. The issue of the magazine seems to have been 
carefully timed to precede the publication of the book by only a few weeks. O'Sullivan gave the 
volume a : “From the comparative novelty of the subject, its home interest, and the simple, 
sincere style in which it is written, [it] cannot fail of proving widely attractive.” 

Hawthorne's name was not mentioned at this time. When O'Sullivan, however, printed in the 
he issue of the Democratic Review "Further Passages from the Journal of an African Cruizer 

sic],” he added "edited by Nathaniel Hawthorne,” These further passages were all but the 
last page or so of Chapter of the published volume. 


Marra Louisa HATRORNE. Autograph letter to Sophia Peabody Hawthorne, 
dated Salem, September 12, 1845. 


The mounting crisis in the Hawthornes' financial affairs was accelerated by the warning that 
the Ripleys, the owners, wanted the Old Manse for themselves tn November, 1845. So poor were 
Nathaniel and Sophia that they planned to separate for three or four months for economy's sake: 
he to live in Salem with his family and she and Una in Boston with hers. By the end of August, 
however, the Hawthornes knew that the Peabodys had rented all their suitable rooms, and 
decided to try to live together in Mrs. Hathorne's house on Herbert Street in Salem. Sophia now 
asked Louisa Hathorne to arrange with the Mannings, who were the Hathornes' landlord, that 
she and Una be allowed to rent an old kitchen at considerably less than the usual one dollar a 
week charge of a Boston roominghouse. Hopefully, she added that she “should tell her friends 
that they must not disturb your seclusion by to see me, but must be content with my 
visiting them. ...” 

The Hawthornes became frantic when the Reverend Mr. Ripley requested the Old Manse 
before the middle of September. Louisa wrote her sister-in-law that Mr. Manning would not come 
to a decision — “if anyone wants an g of his it is sure to acquire a new value in his eyes” — 
and undoubtedly d demand $10 a quarter. Finally in the letter of September 12 shown here 
Louisa was able to report that Mr. Manning, after refusing to rent less than the whole house, had 
been persuaded by his sister Mrs. Dike into renting one room. If Mr. Manning’s opposition was 
not ыо by Louisa, it should be remembered that Hawthorne, after an unsuccessful 
career in literature and government service, was returning home at the age of forty-one, with a 
wife and child, penniless. 

Louisa went on to advise Sophia on what stoves, mattresses, chairs to bring and drew a little 
plan of the room. Until May, 1846, the Hawthornes were to live in the Herbert Street house 
through some of the most desperate days of their married life. 


NATHANIEL HAWTBORNE. Autograph letter to Evert Augustus Duyckinck, 
dated Salem, February 22, 1846. 


Conditions in Salem could hardly have been happy for Hawthorne: he must have found his 
ner in his mother’s house at best свн be could not obtain a political ap В 
could not write. Wiley and Putnam, encouraged by Ње sale of Journal of an African Cruiser, 
had proposed to him in April, 1845, that they bring out a collection of his already published pieces, 
and Hawthorne set about gathering sketches from the pages of periodicals. A an of the pieces 
selected had been published as long ago as the early 1868, but most dated from the 1840s and 
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had appeared in the United States Magazine and Democratic Review — thirteen, in fact, out of 
the twenty-three selections. 

Hawthorne wrote Duyckinck the letter shown here at the time he sent him “copy for Part Second 
of the proposed collection.” He told the New York editor of his difficulties in finding a title: 
““Wall-Flowers from an Old Abbey’ occurred to me; — but it is too fine. ‘Moss and Lichens 
from an Old Parsonage’; — that does not go off trippingly enough. ‘Mosses from an Old Manse’ 
suits me rather better; and if my wife agrees with me, so shall the book be christened. All these 
titles, you perceive, refer to our old Owl’s Nest at Concord, where all but three or four of the 
tales were written. ...” Sophia agreed, for the letter carries a postscript: “We decide on ‘Mosses 
from an Old Manse. " 

Hawthorne expressed himself to Du ck as satisfied with Wiley and Putnam’s terms for 
Mosses from an Old. Manse. Indeed, he had little choice: he had had to borrow $150 from Bridge 
and to press Duyckinck for royalties from Journal of an African Cruiser. He had even brought 
suit, through his attorney George Hillard, against George Ripley for the $800 due him from 
Brook Farm. He recovered $585.40. 

From the Duyckinok Collection of the Manuscript Division. 


NaTHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Manuscript of “The Old Manse. The author makes 
the reader acquainted with his abode." 


The only new piece in Mosses from an Old Manse was the introductory sketch, of which the 
manuscript — perhaps the first draft itself — is shown here. It had been dispatched with the 
last of the copy on April 18, 1846, to Duyckinck, to whom it had been "promised so many 
thousand years ago. The delay has really not been my fault — only my misfortune," Hawthorne 
wrote the ditor. “Nothin that I tried to write wo flow out of my pen, till a very little while 
ago — when forth came tribute, of its own accord, and much rue what I had purposed. 
Tiko it pretty well; and my wife better than I.” 

The tribute is a sort of prose poem about the Old Manse, Concord, the friends Hawthorne 
knew there. The house is described with deep affection — its atmosphere, its appearance, the 
study in which he had written so many of the stories in the collection and in which Emerson had 
written “Nature.” From the study window could be seen the battlefield. By the end of the sketch 
Соор itself, with all its history, its quiet beauty, its river, its characters, has been evoked for 
the reader. 

The manuscript carries some corrections and the names and marks of the typesetters. 

From the Duyokinok Collection of the Manusoript Division. 


NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. Mosses from an Old Manse. In Two Parts. New 
York: Wiley and Putnam, 1846. 


Wiley and Putnam published Mosses from an Old Manse as numbers XVII and XVIII of their 
"Library of American Books." The volumes sold for fifty cents apiece. First it had been planned 
to issue the collection as one volume, but by February, 1846, it had been decided to extend the 
one to two. The publishers brought it out early in June, 1846, in two volumes, paper-bound, and 
two-volumes-in-one in cloth, apparently simultaneously. On June 10 when Hawthorne asked 
Duyckinck for "one dozen copies in cloth — the rest in paper," he had already received a 
"specimen copy." 

The two volumes of the first issue shown here in paper covers, were used by Hawthorne to 
repay an obligation. Each carries the cool inscription: "Robert Manning, Esq., from the Author." 
Another copy of the first issue in two paper-bound volumes, also in the Berg Collection, is in- 
scribed in exactly the same curt fashion to one of Hawthorne's close friends: "George S. Hillard, 
from the Author." It is perhaps characteristic of Hathorne reticence that the briefest inscriptions 
appear in the books presented to those closest to him. 


NATBANIEL HawrnonNE. Mosses from an Old Manse. In Two Parts. New 
York: Wiley and Putnam, 1846. 


Sophia took advantage of the publication of Mosses from an Old Manse to repay another 
family obligation. The copy shown here is inscribed, “Mrs. Dike, from her affectionate 
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friend S. A. Hawthorne June. 1846." The recipient was, presumably, Hawthorne’s aunt Mrs. 
Jobn Dike, and Sophia doubtless would never torget that Priscilla Manning Dike had persuaded 
er brother to rent the Hawthornes rooms during those desperate days of the previous September. 
Mosses from ап Old Manse was the first collection that Hawthorne had published since his 
marriage, and his letters to Duyckinck reveal how important Sophia’s counsel was in his decisions. 
Clearly she was his literary adviser. Some critics have thought her influence detrimental. Yet 
around him she created the atmosphere which in the first decade of their life together was to 
allow the flowering of his genius in The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven Gables. 


NATHANIEL HawrHorne. Mosses from an Old Manse. In Two Parts. New 
York: Wiley and Putnam, 1848. 


Hawthorne also used for presentation the cloth-bound, two-volumes-in-one issue ‘of Mosses 
from an Old Manse. The copy shown here was sent presumably by the publisher to Henry Theo- 
dore Tuckerman “with the respects of the author June 1846.” Doubtless Hawthorne wished to 
obtain a review from Tuckerman. The latter was a contributor to almost all the literary magazines, 
had a finger in many editorial pies, and was at this time influential in New York literary circles 
and with the Columbian Lady’s and Gentleman's Magazine. 

The sketches in Mosses from an Old Manse were for the most part well received. There was 
high praise from the Athenwum and Blackwood's Magazine across the Atlantic and from the 
American Whig Review and the New Englander at home. In a nine-column review in Godey's 
Lady's Book and Ladies American Magazine for November, 1847, Poe attacked Mosses from an 
Old Manse as vigorously as he had praised Twice-Told Tales. Hawthorne, Poe declared, was 
“not original in any sense.” His stories had “ ‘peculiarity’ or sameness, or monotone.” He was the 
victim of allegory, “of ‘metaphor run-mad.'" In conclusion, the critic advised: “He has the 
purest style, the finest taste, the most available scholarship, the most delicate humor, the most 
touching pathos, the most radiant imagination, the most consummate ingenuity. ... Let him 
mend his pen, get a bottle of visible ink, come out from the Old Manse, cut Mr. Alcott, hang 
(a£ postes the editor of “The Dial,’ and throw out of the window to the pigs all his odd numbers 
of "The North American Review.” 


Sorsa PEABODY Hawrnorne. Autograph letter to Maria Louisa Hathorne, 
dated Boston, June 21, 1846. 


When Mosses from an Old Manse was published Hawthorne had been an office holder in Salem 
for two months and had been living in Boston for a month. For some three years his friends — 
O'Sullivan, Bridge, Pierce — had been ош to get him a government appointment around 
Salem. Hawthorne, however, was not known у as an active Democrat, and he and his 
friends were exacting. Between them they refused three posts suggested by George Bancroft, 
who, now Secretary of the Navy, dispensed political patronage in New England. On April 8, 1846, 
Hawthome was appointed Surveyor for the District of Salem and Beverly and Inspector of 
the Revenue for the Port of Salem. His duties would take about three hours a day; the rest could 
be devoted to writing — not under pressure but from the security of an annual salary of $1200, 
though the amount actually paid was nearer $1000. 

The appointment came just in time. Sophia was again pregnant. Hawthorne seems to have 
wanted — and could now afford — to have his child born in his own house. At once he moved 
the family into Boston. Though this would mean commuting to work in Salem, he was ready to 
try it. Living together in Salem had not brought happiness to either the older or younger Haw- 
thornes. The tactful Sophia had been able to make a friend of Louisa but not of her mother-in- 
law or Elizabeth. 

In the house on Carver Street in Boston Julian Hawthorae was born on June 22, 1846. The day 
before, Sophia Benan the letter shown here, urging Louisa to come to Boston to look after Una 
during the time of her confinement. It was Nathaniel, however, who finished the letter on the 
twenty-second: 

“A small troglodyte made his appearance here at ten minutes to six clock, this morning, who 
claims to be your nephew, and the heir of all our wealth and honors. He has dark hair ni no 
great beauty at present, but is said to be a particularly fine little urchin by everybody who has 
seen him. Ev £ goes on favorably. I do hope you will be prepared to come to Boston tomor- 
row, and take charge of Una — else I do not see how we are to get along." 
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Maxoscarer BLL For Services RENDERED THE UNrrEp States by Nicholas 
Bovey, dated Salem, December 7, 1848. 


The bill shown here is an example of the kind of work that Hawthorne performed at the Salem 
Custom House. As surveyor, he certified as “correct” Bovey's charges of $16 for eight nights of 
work “from Nov. 28 to Dec. 6th inclusive.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Manuscript сору in Sophia Hawthorne’s hand of 
Hawthorne’s journal about their children. 


The life of a commuter did not prove satisfactory or inexpensive, and by November, 1846, 
Hawthorne had reestablished his family in Salem. For almost a year they lived in Chestnut 
Street. In the autumn of 1847 a house was found in Mall Street large enough to allow Haw- 
thorne's mother and two sisters to live with them in a “suite of rooms... wholly distinct... во 
that we shall only meet when we choose,” according to Sophia. Doubtless Mrs, Hathorne’s age 
and failing health as well as finances dictated an arrangement that could hardly have promised 
many satisfactions. Sophia recorded that she had seen Elizabeth Hathorne “but once in two 
years; and Louisa never intrudes.” 

At the end of July, 1849, Mrs. Hathorne died in Mall Street, in Sophia’s arms. Hawthome felt 
the death of his mother, “ ite a sort of coldness of intercourse between us,” more keenly than 
any previous . As he knelt by her death-bed, he “found the tears slowly gathering in my eyes 
... till, for a few moments, I shook with sobs. For a long time I knelt there, holding her hand. 
... The shouts, laughter, and cries of the two children had come up into the chamber, from the 
open air, making a strange contrast with the deathbed scene. ... I saw my little Una of the golden 
locks [and] my poor dying mother, and seemed to see the whole of human existence at once, 
standing in the midst of it. Oh what a mockery, if what I saw were all. ...” For some time 
after his mother’s death he was ill with so-called “brain fever.” 

What Hawthorne’s children meant to him can be surmised from the diary about them of which 
a part of Sophia’s is shown here. The entry for January 28, 1849, describes Una and Julian 
g a sort of in which Julian personates a grandmother — Una the daughter, and 
Dolly her little baby. The plot is too vague to be put on paper. Julian sits wrapt in a red shawl, 
continually breaking out into smiles. .,. Una ach bed part better; but if any little dispute occurs, 
she puts on a frown which is anything but dutiful towards her venerable parent in the red shawl.” 


[James Russe LoweLL] A Fable for Critics. [New York] С. P. Putnam, 
1848. 

весе the Menny crente of the yor. о Hs cree ба October 25 of A Fable for 
Critics. Though published anonymously, it was the work of James Russell Lowell, who enjoyed 
himself goodnaturedly with the fame and foibles of his fellow literati. There were critical por- 
traits of — among others — Bryant, ae ah Emerson, Margaret Fuller, Poe, and, of course, 
Hawthorne. Lowell’s appreciation of his friend shines through the descriptive lines: 


There is Hawthorne, with genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there; 
A frame so robust, with a nature so sweet, 

So earnest, so graceful, so solid, so fleet.... 

When Nature twas shaping him, clay was not granted 
For making so full-sized a man as she wanted, 

So, to fill out her model, a little she spared 

From some finer-grained stuff for a woman prepared, 
And she could not have hit a more excellent plan 

For making him fully and perfectly man. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Henry David Thoreau, dated 
Salem, October 21, 1848. 


Hawthorne did not stay aloof from the life of Salem. From his fellow workers in the custom 
house he learned much about the lights and shadows of human nature. Not only did he see old 
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friends like Bridge, Hillard and Longfellow, he also showed that he could be friendly with local 
politicians like Benjamin Browne, William Pike and David Roberts. He became corresponding 
secretary of the Salem Lyceum, and in that capacity wrote the letter shown here asking Thoreau 
to deliver a lecture in the season of 1848-49 for a fee of $20. Though the letter is formal, at the 
end “laying aside my official dignity,” he expressed “my wife’s desire and my own that yn will 
be our guest, if you do come." Other Concord friends toward whom he could throw the Lyceum 
Jecture fee were Alcott and Emerson. Thoreau, in fact, seems to have lectured twice that season 
in Salem. 


Henry Davi THonEAU. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers. 
Boston and Cambridge: James Munroe; New York: George P. Putnam; 
Philadelphia: Lindsay and Blackiston; London: John Chapman, 1849. 

Not many months after Thoreau lectured in Salem he sent his host this copy of his first book, 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, inscribed "Nathaniel Hawthorne from H. D. T." 
The errors on pages 120 and 189 he corrected in his own hand. Like Hawthorne, Thoreau paid for 
the publication of his maiden effort. . 

It was appropriate {ог Hawthorne to have а copy of А Week since he had purchased, when he 
lived in Concord, the boat in which Thoreau had made his famous expedition. In the introduction 
to Mosses from an Old Manse he had mentioned the boat and Thoreau in describing the quiet 
beauty of the Concord River. 


Æsraenc Papers. Edited by Elizabeth P. Peabody. Boston: The Editor; 
New York: G. P. Putnam, 1849. 


Hawthome found custom house work, whether in Boston or in Salem, not conducive to writing. 
At first he could turn out only book reviews — through which he did homage to Herman Melville's 
Typee and Longfellow's Evangeline in the Salem Advertiser. It was probably in 1848-49 that 
with considerable difficulty he produced a few imaginative sketches: “Main Street,” “The Great 
Stone Face,” “The барака ры Sin,” and “The Snow-Image.” 

The first of these to be I was the long historical panorama entitled “Main Street,” 
which he gave his sister-in-law for a project of hers. As proprietress of the West Street bookshop, 
Elizabeth Peabody was gathering contributions from her friends for a volume to be published under 
her own imprint. Emerson contributed his essay “War,” and Thoreau his “Resistance to Civil 
Government,” the famous study of civil disobedience, The copy of Æsthetic Papers shown here 
is open to Hawthorne's “Main Street.” 

e other sketches that Hawthorne wrote at this time were published later. John Greenleaf 
Whittier, editor of the National Era, gave him $25 for “The Great Stone Face,” which a 
in the January, 1850, issue. “The Unpardonable Sin,” better known as “Ethan Brand,” was sent 
in 1849 to a magazine that never commenced publication. The story then turned up mysteriously 
in the Boston Museum for January, 1850. 


Tux Memoriat: Written by Friends of the Late Mrs. Osgood and Edited by 
Mary E. Hewitt. New-York: George P. Putnam, 1851. 


Frances Sargent Locke Osgood was a minor literary figure in mid-nineteenth century New York. 
A woman of little poetic talent and much social charm, she is now best remembered as one of 
the poetesses romantically linked with Edgar Allan Poe. When she died of tuberculosis on May 12, 
1850, a group of her friends decided to produce a volume of poems, tales and sketches in her 
memory. A committee was formed, including E. P. Whipple, James T. Fields and the Reverend 
Rufus W. Griswold. Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Hewitt, herself a poet and something of a feminist, was 
nominally the editor, though the final responsibility seems to have been Griswold’s. 

The "Preface" to The Memorial indicates that some of the contributors were Mrs. Osgood's 
personal friends and others — among whom Hawthorne is listed — were not “personally ac- 
quainted” with her. According to letters which Fields later wrote him, Hawthorne was approached 
as a paid contributor and offered $50. The volume was published in October, 1850. The copy of 
The Memorial shown here is open to his "Snow-Image. A Childish Miracle.” 

The editor was slow to pay. On November 9, 1850, Fields, who was one of the committee, wrote 
Hawthorne, “I am curious to know if they have paid you the $50 for your story in The Osgood 
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Memorial Book. Not that I have anything to do with the affairs of that publication, but I sh.4 
like to know if you have been paid. Let me know # you please.” The answer was no, for on January 
80, 1851, Fields told Hawthorne, “I have written to Griswold to ask why he does not pay you 
for the story in his Memorial, but as yet not a word in reply.” It is not known whether Hatha 
ever received his money. ; 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE, vol. I, 
no. 4, November 1, 1850. 


“The Snow-Image. A Childish Miracle" was published in the issue of the International Miscel- 
lany shown. here, perhaps simultaneously with its appearance in The Memorial. This arrangement 
was possible doubtless use the Reverend Rufus W. Griswold was editor of the magazine as 
well as on the committes for the memorial volume to Mrs. Osgood. His responsibility to Hawthorne 
was consequently double. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Horace Mann, dated Salem, 
August 8, 1849. 


When Zachary Taylor was elected twelfth President of the United States as the Whig candidate 
in 1848, Democrats in political appointments knew their tenure was limited. On June 8, 1849, 
Hawthorne was informed of his dismissal from the Salem Custom House. Perhaps he hoped that 
his literary reputation would protect him, and his political oe may have feared it. When 
he fought removal, a group of Salem Whigs charged him with malfeasance in office. According 
to Sophia, her husband’s enemies were the Reverend Charles W. Upham, Richard Rogers, 
Nathaniel Silsbee, Jr., and George Devereux. They claimed that under Hawthome’s régime 
Whig inspectors had received er salaries than Democratic, and the difference had gone into 
the party treasury; that Hawthorne had put aside his literary detachment to write political articles 
and perform other political offices. 

Hawthorne refuted these charges in a letter addressed to Hillard, a Whig, in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser for June 21. To Horace Mann, who was married to Sophia’s sister Mary and who had 
just won election to Congress as a Whig, he wrote the letter shown here. Explaining his part in 
the removal of two temporary inspectors, whom he was attempting to protect, he stressed the 
intrigues of Mr. Upham. “Then, if Mr. Upham should give me occasion — or perhaps if he should 
not — I shall do my best to kill and scalp him in the public prints; and I think I shall succeed.” 
At this point a censoring pair of scissors has cut away a third of a leaf of the letter! 

Though no one thinks Hawthorne culpable in the affair, the Salem Democrats had been 
guilty of the usual political malpractices. Hawthorne could not save himself. He had his revenge 
upon Upham — "that smooth, smiling, oily man of God" — in the character of Judge Pyncheon 
and upon Salem in the essay entitled “The Custom House.” The result was a lasting hostility 
between him and his native town. 


Horatio Brice. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated U. S. 
Navy Yard, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, August 6, 1849. 


The letter shown here suggests that as soon as he was removed from office Hawthome wanted 
to leave Salem. The desire may have been an emotional reaction to the behavior of his Whi 
detractors; it may have been an economy measure. Apparently on August 8 he asked his frien 
Bridge to look for a house around Portsmouth for him. “I need not say,” Bridge here replied, 
“that it will give me great pose to have you for a neighbor, and that I will do all in my power 
to bring it about. I have looked at a house which you will probably like. It is two stones in 
height; has twelve acres of good land attached; is a mile from the corner in Kittery. ... The rent 

not exceed your limit I think.” Bridge’s efforts came to nothing: Hawthorne did not leave 
Salem for nine months. Yet the incident casts light upon the account he was soon to write of his 
native town. 


NarHANIEL HawrHORNE. Autograph letters to Lewis William Mansfield, 
dated Salem, February 10 and March 19, 1850. 


The financial straits in which Hawthorne found himself were indeed desperate. At this crisis — 
Sophia had the loving satisfaction of producing $150 which she had put by out of savings from 
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her household money and out of earnings from the lamp shades and fire screens she painted. 
Friends — among them Hillard and Longfellow — contributed to a fund presented as payment 
of their debt to his genius. Hawthorne himself, as the correspondence shown here reveals, found 
odd ways of making money. It was therefore with some sense of security that he was able to 
devote his time exclusively to writing. 

Lewis Mansfeld, to whom these letters are addressed, had retired from business in his mid- 
thirties to become an author. Perhaps he had heard of Hawthorne’s plight; perhaps he communi- 
cated with him only because he wanted professional advice on his writing. In December, 1849, 
he sent Hawthorne a sample of his work and asked permission to send a long poem for criticism, 
for which he was willing to pay. Though Hawthome professed his limitations as a critic and his 
embarrassment at accepting payment, accept the money he did, apparently at the urging of the 
realistic Sophia, according to his letter of February 10. Mansfleld's mystical poem, The Morning 
Watch, was published anonymously by George P. Putnam in May, 1850. 

The poet was well pleased with the critic. The letter of March 19, 1850, reveals that Mansfleld 
offered Hawthorne the loan of $1000, which was refused. The two men remained friends, The 
Mansfields called on the Hawthornes in the spring of 1850 and sent them a present of some 
champagne. And Mansfield later conferred with Hawthorne over his next production, Up-Country 
Letters, which was published in 1852. 


Sorma Peasopy HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated September 27, 1849. 


American literature owes a debt to the Reverend Charles Upham which he did not anticipate: 

Hawthome’s removal from the custom house resulted Ышш, in the The Scarlet Letter, When 

the uproar quieted down in Salem and in his own mind, Hawthorne found himself able to write. 

He had the leisure; he was hard driven by necessity. Under the circumstances no one would have 
more than a potboller — certainly not a masterpiece. 

Hawthorne has left an account — perhaps imaginative, perhaps factual — of the inspiration for 
the novel. In "The Custom-House. Introductory to "The Scarlet Letter’ " he described finding 
among documents in his charge a “rag of scarlet cloth" in the shape of “the capital letter A... 
intended ... as an ornamental article of dress.” This letter gave off “a sensation not altogether 
physical, yet almost so, as of burning heat.” With the iene hs had found a paper dealing with 
‘one Hester Prynne,” who toward the end of the seventeenth century had been an “old, but not 
decrepit woman, of a stately and solemn aspect.” In these relics Hawthorne had sensed “some 
deep meaning... worthy of interpretation. 

The earliest indication that Hawthorne was at work again seems to be found in this letter 
which Sophia wrote her mother at the end of September, 1849. "Mr. Hawthorne is writing 
morning and afternoon... ,” she reported. "He writes immensely. I am almost frightened about 
it. But he is well now & looks very shining." The work went rapidly. By the middle of January, 
twenty-one chapters had been completed. The last three were finished by February 3, 1850. 
pa Hawthorne later estimated that the composition of the novel had taken six months alto- 

ether. 
d On the evening of February 3 Hawthorne read the conclusion to Sophia, who must have heard 
the earlier рук as they came along. “It broke her heart,” he wrote Bridge the next day, “and 
sent her to bed with a grievous headache, which I look upon as a triumphant success.” 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dn. Е. R. HAGEMANN, author of the article on John William De Forest, is а 
member of the Department of English at the University of California, Los 
Angeles. He was formerly at Indiana University and his interest in De Forest 
had its origin in his work for a doctor's degree at that University. 


Dn. Автнон H. Scouren is an associate professor of English at the University 
of Pennsylvania. He is now a Guggenheim Fellow in residence at the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C., where he is engaged in a research 
project which he calls “Studies in the history of the London stage, 1660-1800.” 
In 1948, he edited with Leo Hughes Ten English Farces, which was published 
by the University of Texas Press. 


GIFTS 


AMONG RECENT GETS relating to varied aspects of art as collected by the 
Library are: eight prints by distinguished artists, the gift of Mr. Edwin M. 
Otterbourg; a gold medal presented to Mr. George S. Hellman with the sec- 
ond “Sleepy Hollow Award,” 1954, the gift of the recipient, Mr. Hellman; 
fifty-two photographic negatives covering the work of Alexandra Exter, pre- 
sented by Mr. Simon Lissim; notes and correspondence gathered by Mr. 
Thomas R. Hay as editorial adviser in the preparation of a biography of 
George P. A. Healy, noted American portrait painter, the gift of Mr. Hay; 
the loan of original drawings by James Renwick of plans, etc., of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Photostats of these drawings were made, through the kindness 
of Mr. James A. Leftwich, and include eight sketches of the Cathedral altar; 
a pencil sketch which is the earliest conception of the Cathedral; four photo- 
graphs made during construction and at the completion of the Cathedral; and 
twenty-five pen and ink drawings of elevations, plans and details. 


From Mr. DeCoursey Fares has come a gift of twenty-three letters of Eng- 
lish, Scottish and American literary figures. As is true of Mr. Fales’ previous 
gifts of holograph letters and manuscripts, these new items relate to the 
period since the late eighteenth century and often give one the human or 
domestic side of the lives of these persons. Among the figures represented 
are Cecil Aldin, Jane Austen, John Bartlett, Julia C. R. Dorr, George Du- 
Maurier, Kate Field, Anne Grant, John Leech, Edward V. Lucas, Jane Porter 
and Frank R. Stockton. Also included is an author’s working manuscript, 
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The King’s Stratagem by S. J. Weyman, in sixteen pages. It was first pub- 
lished in Strand Magazine, vol. I, 1891, p. 861-369. 


Mr. Joan Van Drvren has given the Library a typescript of the British 
version of his play, Bell, Book and Candle, the Donaldson Award certificate 
given to him for the 1944-1945 season, and two contracts with London man- 
agers executed in 1925. Also of theatrical interest are twenty-two typescripts 
from the modern American and European stage, the gift of Mr. George 
Greenberg, and 133 typescripts of plays which came to the Library from the 
estate of Mr. Robert Edmond Jones. The Episcopal Actors Guild presented 
ten scrapbooks, including volumes on the actress, Fay Baker, and the Bert 
Lytell-Evelyn Vaughan Stock Company. 


A GET of contemporary Latin-American professional theatre programmes 
made by Mr. Rex Gorham reflects theatrical taste in Assunsión, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro and Mexico City. Eugene O'Neill's Anna Christie 
of more than thirty years ago and Robert Anderson's contemporary Tea and 
Sympathy and William Archibald's The Innocents are notable examples of 
imported dramas. Among Spanish-language dramatists included are Carlo 
Llopis, Samuel Eichelbaum, Homero Guglielmini, Roberto Sardá, Manuel 
Frotos Pane, Anna Bonacci and Horacio Sánchez Rogé. Such famous actors 
as Luis Arata, Paulina Singerman, Jesús Gomez, Iris Marga, Gloria Ferrandiz, 
Lola Membrives, Tomás Blanco, Rosa Rosen, Dulcina, Odilon Azevedo, Elina 
Colomer and Carlos Cores are represented in this gift, which, it is hoped, will 
become the nucleus of a collection of theatrical Latin-Americana to be 
donated by the theatres themselves as well as by other American travelers 
such as Mr. Gorham. 


GEORGE FREEDLEY 





USE AND ADDITIONS, MARCH 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1955, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building, was 101,991. They consulted 
244,408 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 268,158. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,034,576. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 36,158 vol- 
umes and 5,376 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received as 
gifts 1,302 volumes, 2,666 pamphlets and 36 maps. The Circulation Depart- 
ment received as gifts 1,110 volumes. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR MARCH, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 


TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 

Bookmobile No. 2. . . . . . 8,978 1,734 7,939 
Bookmobile No. З _ жу c ue 9,243 1,768 7,480 
City Island 2 2 . . - . - 2,897 1,469 928 
Clason’s Pointt - = . . -. _ DEN La зз 
Eastchester =- ~ „ . ~ - - 5,285 2,824 2,941 
Fordham . . . . . > E 85,764 28,652 12,112 
Gun H 0 . = - - 5,051 2,880 2,721 
High Bridge - . =- ~ . = 29,582 17,669 11,863 
Hunts Point = . . . _ . - 20,954 10,676 10,278 
Kingsbridge Se Er Le Ger dete St D 17,245 10,824 6,621 
Melcourt . _ . . Xe We fnb 5,609 2,516 8,093 
Melrose . _ = -. . =» . - 21,835 11,764 10,071 
Morrisaniga _ ` „ a m ys ex 11,409 5,478 5,931 
Мо ош . . . . . - - = 25,363 15,124 10,289 
Mott Haven - . ~ ~~ = . . 12,078 6,369 5,709 
Parkchester mo. de ue EE ш 29,783 19,275 10,508 
Pelham. - (2 — nm ncc mcm 18,022 5,900 7,192 
Riverdale . . . -. . . = >- 6,809 8,344 8,465 
Sedgwick - - ~ =. „_ - - =- 8,627 4,827 8,800 
Throgg’s Neck- - - - - - >- 5,439 2,319 3,120 
Tremont - 2 ш -~ «=~ =~ = = 22,104 14,863 7,241 
University Heights - „_ =- - =- - 9,382 5,203 4,179 
Van Cortlandt ~ . = č =- _ _ >- 4,768 2,879 1,889 
Van Nest = . = ~ ш ~ _ - 4,325 2,337 1,988 
Wakefield - . . .- KX BS 15,933 9,881 0,552 
West Farms - . ʻa -= a кш 26,110 18,007 13,103 
Westchester Square - - =- =- =- >=- 13,555 9,297 4,258 
Woodstock . ~ . . ~ 2 - ышы RES p 
Woodlawn E MSN eT a et ce „ш 4,772 2,887 1,885 
Extension Service 23 SG та 09 уа 1,235 982 808 











SUBTOTALS En ums Se б! 5255 876,582 209,043 168,039 
MANHATTAN 

то Wu. RE us 12,660 5,177 7,488 
Bloomingdale 2 . - = - - >- 81,187 24,101 7,088 
Cathedral = _ . ~ | 14,594 12,891 1,703 
Central Children's Room ~- - 8,551 er 8,551 
Central Circulation = = = — č = -= 76,191 76,191 Es 
Chatham Square - =- =- =- >- 9,910 5,744 4,166 
Columbia - . . - - - - - 10,451 10,451 ROM 
Columbus - - =- ~:~ = = 10,820 6,676 4,144 
Countee Cullen Ee ade а reu L^ 2,622 1,217 1,405 
Donnell t t EN uS, ae ee wee S 5,748 5,743 es 
Epiphany . . - - - - - 20,709 15,825 4,884 
58th Street - 2 =~ = č = = 19,763 19,763 De 
Fort Washington 2 =- = - - — 31,488 22,031 8,857 
George Bruce = - = ~ - ~ - 9,040 5,083 8,957 
Hamilton Fish Park- = =- -~ =- -= 14,487 6,764 7,728 
Hamilton Grange - - =- - - - 15,117 9,547 5,570 
Harlem Library - = = - - - 7,517 8,536 8,981 
Hudson Park - _ - - - - - 11,858 9,823 2,535 
Inwood . ~ - - - - = ош 80,051 20,932 9,119 
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HOME USE 
BRANCH LIBRARIES TOTAL 
MANHATTAN, continued 
ackson Square E ss CURES e баш LE 18,085 
acomba Badge = ZA E. ume Жане 
Mublenbergt - -~ SEE иш томын 
Music Library „ ~ - =- =- >- 6,428 
Nathan Straus ~ С — uu o AI, ok 8,061 
96th Street ty eS ha де сыф 25 18,062 
115th Street - . . ch, ism Tae 8,468 
125th Street - =o -~ _ . =~ - 6,462 
Ottendorfer _ mo = = č = . >= 9,127 
Riverside 2 - ~ . =~ . . >= 18,819 
St. Agnes cue o ok a: ce: L o 28,476 
Seward Park we, о2о бык sir ts 15,879 
67th Street wu dime Oe, МЫ "да! x 12,122 
Teacher] Library ~- - =- =- - =- 3,400 
vun dE Square . . = — - - 23,882 
gton Heighe- Ze mel MS vm 12,127 
Webster . mr er Hh, EL. 12,024 
Yorkville - . . -. . - > >= 19,034 
Extension Service = = = =- >= 9,286 
SUBTOTALS me Gh am Be TE 502,496 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1. . . . . J 13,206 
Great Kils _ ~ _ . . . >- 10,345 
Huguenot Park |. . - . =- - =- 570 
New Dorp - & = 2 - ~ č = >- 6,000 
Port Richmond |. . . . . . >- 10,584 
Prince’s Bay - „ -~ = . č = = 575 
St.George, ~- -~ č =- =- - - 15,853 
South Beach - ~ ~ _ … -. … 1,673 
Stapleton = _ . —. . . . > 6,481 
Todt Hill -ie . . . . . 2. 2,788 
Tottenville Bee uec dme OE Jue dee сә 4,974 
West New Brighton . K^. cts Veh em 8,252 
Extension Service _ Мы тш? ee ee 656 
SUBTOTALS Sp M cue vi 81,407 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Library for the Blind  .. 10,668 
Municipal Archives and Records Center 





Municipal Reference —- _ >- a 8,428 
Picture Collection * ZUR lu Abe! us мд 44,073 
Schomburg Collection . . ` l L Lee 
SUBTOTALS кы one. DE Duft. pa oc 14,091 
GRAND TOTALS . _ . Е 1,084,576 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — =J] 1954- 
March, 1955 - `- - " 8,819,211 
* Not included in total. + Branch closed. 


+ Russian Collection circulation for March shown under Donnell. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joux Macxenzæ Conr, Chief 
Miss Mancarer МЕНІН, Supervisor of Branches 
Miss Harner Kemp, Administrative Assistant 


PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERVISORS TECHNICAL SERVICE SUPERVISORS 


CurrpaEN's Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boor Onnen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Young Prorze’s Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin CarALocmG, Miss Ellen Peters 
Алл Services, Miss Leona Durkes Bic AND PRocEssING, William Stern 


InTERBRANGH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ASSISTANT TO SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


INTERBOROUGH BRANCHES 


Lrsnary кон THE Bu. 166 Avenue of the Americas, Raymond Harris 

Monica ÁBCHIVES AND Recorns Center. 288 William Street. James Katsaros 

MuwicrAL Rererence Lisrany. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Picrure Correction. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Ѕсномвовс Corecrion. 108 West 135th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


REGIONAL LIBRARIAN, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 


Acumar. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BroomincpaLe. 208 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 

Carueprat. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Re ludock А 
СемтвАІ, Снпрвкм'в Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
Cenrraz CmCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CuatTaam Square. 83 East Broadway. Miss Marlon E. Lang 

Соіллмвіл. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
CoruxBus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

CouwTEE CuLLEN. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs, Dorothy Homer 

ЕргрнАмү. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 

Furrr-kGcHrH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Miss Mary C. Hatch 

Forr WasnrcToN. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Wi Gambrill 

Gxonce Broce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 

Hamicron Fsm Park. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Намптом Grance. 508 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 

Hancem Lrsnany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza ess 

Норѕом Parr. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 

Iwwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 

Jacxson Square. 251 West 13th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 

Muazenserc. 209 West 23rd Street. 

Musc Lrsmany. 121 East 58th Street, Miss Gladys Chamberlain 

NATHAN Straus. 848 East 82nd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 

NINETY-SIZTH STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 

115тн Srmgxr. 203 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 

195тн Srarer. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 

OrrzwponrER. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 

Riversipz, 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 

Sr. Acwxs. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Sewarp Park. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

Sixry-sgvENTH STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TrAcHERS' Lrsmany. 112 East 06th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tomexins Square. 931 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
WasmmwcToN Нюснтз. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Wessren. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

Yonxvicre. 222 East 70th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
HzcroNAL LimnanraN, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. ap e Ruth Armstrong 
Crry IsLanD Sus-snaNCH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
CLasow’s Рот. Harrod Place. Mrs. Emma Stolz 

Easrouester. Building 10. 8060 Yates Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
Foromam. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 

Gun Нил. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. Miss Margaret Marston 

Нісн Brice. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 

Huwr's Рошт. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Ema Obermeier 
Кїмсзвипоск. 3041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 

MELCOURT. 780 Melrose Avenue. Walter M. Roziewski 

Mxrnmosr. 910 Morris Avenue, Miss Mary Read 

MonRISANIA. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Rosalind К. Oltsik 

Моѕноіо, 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 

Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 

Panxcussren. 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 

PrLHAM Parxway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace lijima 
Rivernaze. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 

Szpewicx. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Tunoccs Necx. 8817-19 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 

Universtry Нкснтз. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 

Van CORTLANDT. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 

Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Elizabeth Hudson 

WaxerreLp. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 

Wesr Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

WEsTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park, Westchester Square. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WoopLAwN HEIGHTS SUB-BRANCH. 4808 Katonah Avenue. Cecil Phillips 
Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
RecionaL Lisranian, Miss Katherine O'Brien 


Great Kurs. 56 Giffords Lane. John Hulton 

Носокмот Panx Sup-pranca. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Muss Florence Hildebrandt 
Port Ricumonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Prince’s Bay 50в-впамсн, 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

ST. Gzorce. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Souru BEACH SUB-BRANCH. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Hn Sus-snawcH. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
TorreNvi.Le. 7430 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New Bnr:cmroN. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


a 
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Exhibitions in the Central Building 
wre 
SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN APRIL 


“BATTER UP” Mar Lossy 
An exhibition of books, prints, photographs and music relating to baseball. 


THE NEGRO 2ND FLOOR GALLERY 
An exhibition of significant books. 


WALT WHITMAN'S LEAVES OF GRASS, 1855 Room 818 
Centennial exhibition of first editions, manuscripts and letters from the 22 and Oscar 
Lion collections. A catalogue is now available. 


THE TOBACCO TRADE Room 824 
Old and rare labels, cards, cigar-box decorations, bands and stickers used in the sale 
of tobacco products, from the Arents Collection. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK 3RD Froon Conumon Norra 
Exhibition from the І. №. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN Room 78 
An exhibition celebrating the 150th anniversary of Andersen’s birth. 


FROM HORN TO MICROPHONE Room 84 
An exhibition of pictures marking the 30th anniversary of electrical recording. 


THE HUMAN FACE Зар Froon Conunon Sourx 
Five centuries of portraits. Opens April 21. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mam Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Зар FLoor Cornnmor 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Froon Corripor 


Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS  Roox 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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. Henry David Thoreau 


A Check List of His Correspondence 


By Warren HARDING (University of Virginia) 
and Car Bone (University of Maryland) 


we 


HE most recent attempt to collect into one volume the letters of Henry 

David Thoreau was made by F. B. Sanborn in 1894 in his Familiar 
Letters of Henry David Thoreau. Since that day not only has Thoreau’s fame 
grown, but also many more of his letters have come to light. Some of these 
have been published, often in obscure places, and many have not been pub- 
lished at all. 

Some ten years ago we set out to produce a new edition of Thoreau’s 
correspondence that would include not only all the letters we could find 
written by Thoreau, but also those that were written to him. Since earlier 
editors had frequently been exceedingly cavalier in their transcriptions of 
the letters, we tried, wherever possible, to go back to the original manuscript 
for our text. 

The task has proved to be a long and difficult one and is only now approach- 
ing completion. Meanwhile we have thought it wise to issue this check- 
list for the sake of those scholars who are hampered by the present lack of 
an adequate edition of Thoreau’s letters. 

We have listed herein, in chronological order, all known letters written 
by or to Thoreau. First is given the name of the recipient in the case of 
letters written by Thoreau and the name of the writer in the case of letters 
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written to Thoreau. This is followed by the place of writing and the date. 
The present or most recently known location of the manuscript is given 
where that information is available. If the letter has been published, its 
place of publication is noted — and when the manuscript is also available, 
the text has been rated AT (accurate text), IT (inaccurate text), or PT 
(partial text). If the manuscript is available and the text has not been pub- 
lished, the contents of the letter is indicated in a sentence summary. In 
those cases where neither the manuscript nor the text is available, the source 
of our information that such a letter once existed is given. 

As has been stated, the letters are listed in chronological order. Accurate 
dates for many of the letters are unfortunately not available. In some cases 
we have been able to ascertain, fairly accurately we hope, the dates of the 
letters and in these cases we have stated the basis for our choice. In other 
cases, we have been able to ascertain only a terminal date. Here we have 
entered the letter at the latest possible date and labeled it “b” (that is, 
before). We were able to ascertain only the earliest possible date for the 
letter, in a few cases, and these have been entered at that date, labeled “a” 
(that is, after). In some other cases we have been able to ascertain an 
approximate date, and these have been entered in the appropriate place, 
labeled “c” (circa). Where letters are dated only by month or by year, they 
are entered chronologically at the end of that period. In five cases, there 
seemed no accurate indication of the dating, and these have been entered 
at the very end of the chronology. 

Unfortunately many times in the past various of these letters have been 
incorrectly dated. In such cases we have made a bracketed entry at the in- 
correct date with a cross reference to what we believe is the correct date. 

One helpful source of information has been the sales catalogs issued by 
book shops and book auction houses. Such information has been indicated by 
the name of the house and the date of the sale or the number of the catalog. 
Several of these houses have at different times operated under varying titles 
and at various locations. To save space, we have given only the commonest 
title and most prominent location. 

Because of the great length of even this simple check list, we have been 
forced to use many abbreviations. We have tried to adopt a system that 
would be readily understandable to the user and we have appended an 
alphabetical list of all abbreviations. 
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We will be grateful if any reader noticing any errors or omissions will call 
them to our attention so that they may be corrected before a final edition 
of Thoreau's correspondence reaches print. 

For reasons of space, it is impossible here to acknowledge the assistance 
of the many, many people and institutions who have aided us in our labors. 
With few exceptions we have had the utmost co-operation. It is our hope 
that this check list may prove of sufficient value to repay them for their 
kindnesses. 

Although this check list is based on research done by both Professor Bode 
and me, due to circumstances beyond his control, Professor Bode was 
unable to participate in its actual compilation. I wish therefore to relieve him 
of the responsibility for any faults in the check list itself. 


WALTER HARDING 
* * * 


OWNERS OF MANUSCRIPTS 


HEREIN ARE LISTED only private owners of manuscripts of Thoreau’s cor- 
respondence. Institutional owners are identified either through the key to 
abbreviations or in the individual letter entries. We are deeply indebted to 
those individuals who have permitted us to examine the manuscripts in their 
possession. 


Pror. RayMonp ApaMs, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

Pror. LAWRENCE AVERILL, Wiscasset, Maine 

Me. С. Warrer Barrett, New York City 

Mr. Danie Bernstein, New York City 

Mns. Ковент Bowes, Plymouth, Massachusetts 

Ма. Ricmarp CHOLMONDELEY, Baschurch, Shropshire, England 
Mn. Joe Coorzz, Pleasantville, New York 

Mr. Raymonp Emerson, Concord, Massachusetts 

Mr. Leonard Krxmrzzp, Forest Hills, Long Island 

Mr. ALBERT E. Lownes, Providence, Rhode Island 

Mr. Danrez, Grecory Mason, New York City (Deceased) 
Pror. Franx Jewerr Матнен, Princeton, New Jersey (Deceased) 
Ма. Е. W. Pratr, Concord, Massachusetts 

Mr. ALWIN J. Scæeuer, New York City (Deceased) 

Miss CHARLOTTE THATCHER, Bangor, Maine 

Mr. Franx Watters, Hollis, New Hampshire 

Mr. Epwarp WanneMacuer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. CannorL A. Wicson, New York City (Deceased) 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


A. After 

ABERNETHY. The Abernethy Library, Middlebury College, Middlebury Vermont. 
AMERICAN. The American Auction Co., New York, М. Y. 

ANDERSON. The Anderson Art Galleries, New York, N. Y. 

AT. Accurate text. 

8. Before. 

Berc. The Berg Collection, The New York Public Library. 


Bopz's Last Publishers. Carl Bode, “Thoreau and His Last Publishers.” New England Quarterly, 
xxvi (Sept., 1953), 883-887. 


с. About. 


Cholmondeley. V. B. Sanborn. "Thoreau and His English Friend Thomas Cholmondeley." 
Atlantic Monthly, тххц (Dec. 1898), 741-756. 


Coox’s Concord Saunterer. Reginald Cook. The Concord Saunterer. Middlebury, Vt., 1040. 


Denrizr. Clara Louise Dentler. A Privately-owned Collection of Letters, Autographs, and 
Manuscripts. Florence, Italy, n.d. 


Emerson Letters. Ralph Rusk, ed. The Letters of Ralph Waldo Emerson. New York, 1939. 


Emerson-Thoreau. Е. В. Sanborn, ed. “The Emerson-Thoreau Correspondence." Atlantic Monthly, 
Lxx (May, June, 1892), 577-596, 736-758. 


FL. Е. B. Sanborn, ed. Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau. Boston, 1894. 

GoopnsPEED’s. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, Boston, Mass. 

Hanvarp. Harvard University Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

HxARTMAN. Charles F. Heartman, Metuchen, N. J. 

Henxezs. Stan. V. Henkels & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hosmer. The Alfred Hosmer Collection, Concord Free Public Library, Concord, Mass. 

HuNrINGTON, Huntington Library, San Marino, Calif. 

IT, Inaccurate text. 

Jonzs’s Some Unpublished Letters. Samuel A. Jones. Some Unpublished Letters of Henry D. and 
Sophia E. Thoreau. Jamaica, N. Y., 1899. 

Liese. The Charles Е. Libbie Co., Boston, Mass. 

Mass. Hist. Soc. Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

MENT. Mentioned in. 

MoncAN. The Morgan Library, New York, N. Y. 

MS. Manuscript. 

PT. Partial text. 

Raysor’s "Love Story." T. M. Raysor. "The Love Story of Thoreau.” Studies in Philology, xxm 
(Oct. 1928), 457-468. 

Ricxetson. Anna and Walton Ricketson. Daniel Ricketson and His Friends. Boston, 1902. 

Russkrr. E. Harlow Russell. “A Bit of Unpublished Correspondence between Henry Thoreau and 
Isaac Hecker." Atlantic Monthly, xc (Sept. 1902), 870-878. 

Sansorn’s Henry D. Thoreau. Е. B. Sanborn. Henry D. Thoreau. Boston, 1882. 


Sansorn’s Life of Henry David Thoreau. Е. B. Sanborn. The Life of Henry David Thoreau. 
Boston, 1917. 

Waxeman. The Stephen Н. Wakeman Collection of Books of Nineteenth Century American 
Writers. New York, 1924. 
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THOREAU'S CORRESPONDENCE 


1832 


[То Jonn TmonEAv; Concord; July 8, 1882. 
The letter of July 8, 1838 is erroneously dated 
July 8, 1882 y Anderson, Dec. 9, 1909.] 


1834 


To тнк Facuury or НАВУАВр COLLEGE; Cam- 
bridge; b. July 11, 1834; ment. Records of the 
Harvard College Faculty Meeting of June 80, 
1834. 


1836 


From A. С. Рклворү; Cambridge; May 30, 
1886; MS, Morgan; AT, Sanborn’s Henry D. 
Thoreau, 55. 


? 


To Henny Voss; Concord; July 5, 1836; MS, 
Huntington; IT, Г, Fifth Year Book, The Biblio- 


phile Soctety, 55 


To CHances Wyarr Rice; Concord; Aug. 5, 
1836; E. B. Hill's Two Thoreau Letters (Mesa, 
Ariz., 1916). 


1837 


From JAMES RICHARDSON, JR; Dedham, Mass.; 
Sept. 7, 1837; MS, Berg; IT, FL, 10. 


To Henry Vose; Concord; Oct. 18, 1887; MS, 
Berg; AT, Raymond Adams’ “Thoreau at Har- 
vani" New England Quarterly, xm (1940), 
28. 


From Henny Vosz; Butternuts, №. Y.; Oct. 22, 
1837; MS, Morgan; IT, FL, 19. 


To Heren THonEAU; Concord; Oct. 27, 1837; 
MS. copy in Emerson's hand, Berg; IT, FL, 12. 


To Joan Тнонкло; Concord; Nov. 11, 1837; 
MS, Berg; IT, FL, 14. 


To Onzsrzs Brownson; Concord; Dec. 80, 
1887; MS, University of Notre Dame Library; 
AT, Henry F. Brownson's Orestes À. Brown- 


son's Early Life, 204 
1838 


[To Tuomas WrENrwORTH Hiccinson; Con- 
cord; Jan. 28, 1838. The letter of Jan. 28, 1858 
is erroneously dated Jan. 28, 1838 in Wake- 
man.] 


To Јонч TuonkAv; Concord; Feb. 10, 1836; 
FL, 20. 


To Joan TgongAv; Concord; March 17, 1838; 
MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 21. 


From Josian Quincy; Cambridge ?; AEN 12, 
1838; MS, Prof. Raymond Adams, which we 
have not been permitted to examine; Sanborn’s 
Henry D. Thoreau, 61. 


Summer ?, 1838; ment. ne Ralph Wal. 
do Emerson: His Maternal Ancestors, 48. 


To Joan Тновкло; Concord; July 8, 1838; 
MS, Mr. Albert E. Lownes; IT, FL, 25. 


To Heren Тновкло; Concord; Oct. 6, 1838; 
MS, Berg; IT, FL, 27. 


From Rara Warpo Emerson; Concord; 
Nov. 12, 1838 ?; MS, Berg; IT, Sanborn’s 
Henry D. Thoreau, 155. For dating of this 
letter, see Emerson Letters, п, 174. 


[To Jonn THoreau; Concord, P ? 1838. The 
letter of Nov. 11, 1837 is erroneously dated 
1838 in Sanborn's The Life of На. David 
Thoreau, 40.] 


1839 


From Rarpx Warnpo Emerson; Concord; 
Feb. 15, 1839; MS, Hosmer; PT, Emerson- 
Thoreau, 751. For dating of this letter see 
Emerson Letters, п, 182. 


From Rarrx Waroo Emerson; Concord; 
Feb. 15, 1839; MS. copy in Cabot’s hand, 
Berg; Emerson Letters, п, 183. For dating see 
Emerson Letters, x, 183. A second letter for 
this date. 


[To Davm or Віснавр Hearn; Concord; 
July 8, 1889. The letter of July 8, 1859 is 
erroneously dated July 8, 1888 in Canby’s 
Thoreau, 482.] 


» 


1840 


To Некем THoreau; Concord; Jan. 28, 1840; 
MS, Morgan; IT, FL, 80. ( which, however, 
includes a postscript which does not appear in 
the MS). 


To HELEN er A pan June 18, 1840; 
MS, Wakeman; FL 


To P; Concord; AA 20, 1840; MS, Mass. 
Hist. Soc. On the advistbility of setting up a 
singing school in Concord. 
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1840, continued 


To Erren Sewarr; Concord Р; b. Nov. 10, 
1840; ment. Raysor’s "Love Story,” 459. 


From Erren SEWALL; Watertown, N. Y; 
Nov. 10, 1840; ment. Raysor's “Love Story,” 
457. Raysor sets the date Nov. 9, 1840, but 
Canby (Thoreau, 120), establishes Nov. 10, 
1840 as the correct date. 


From MARGARET Fourier; Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. ?; Dec. 1, 1840 Р; MS, Morgan; IT, 
Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 172. The letter 
does not give the year, but since it accompanies 
a manuscript dated 1840, we have given it 
that date. 


1841 


From БАгрн Warpo Emerson; Concord; 
June ?, 1841; MS, Berg; Emerson-Thoreau, 
577. For dating of this letter see Emerson 
Letters, п, 411. 


To Mrs. Lucy Brown; Concord; July 21, 
1841; FL, 40, 


From Mrs. Lucy Brown; ?; b. Sept. 8, 1841; 
ment. To Mrs. Lucy Brown; Sept. 8, 1841. 


To Маз. Lucy Brown; Concord; 8, 1841; 
MS, Prof. Raymond Adams, which we have 
not been pue to examine; FL, 43. The 
year 1841 has been supplied by Sanborn. 


[To Isaram T. Wurms; Concord; Sept. 8, 
1841. The letter of Oct. 8, 1841 is erroneo 
dated Sept. 8, 1841 in Blake's copy of the MS, 
Berg.] 


From Isaran T. WirrrAMs; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Sept. 24, 1841; MS, Berg. A lengthy letter tell- 
ing of his life since he left Concord. 


To Mes. Lucy Brown; Concord; Oct. 5, 1841; 
FL, 45. 


To Isaram T. Wurms; Concord; Oct. 8, 
1841; MS by Blake, Berg. A lengthy 
letter detailing his philosophy of life. The MS 
is dated Sept. 8, 1841, but since it is obviousl 
an answer to Williams' letter of Sept. 24, 1841, 
and the date of that letter is apparently соп- 
firmed in To Mrs. Lucy Brown; Oct. 5, 1841, 
we have assumed Oct. 8, 1841 to be the cor- 
rect date 


To Rurus W. Griswotp; Concord; Oct. 9, 
1841; MS, Berg; IT, Anderson, Dec 9, 1909. 


From МАнсАвкт Futter; Concord; Oct. 18, 
1841; Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 169; a 
slightly different version in George W. Cooke’s 
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An Historical and Biographical Introduction to 
Accompany The Dial, 119. 


From ІзАтАН T. WirLrAMs; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Nov. 27, 1841; MS, Вер. Another lengthy 
letter on his philosophy of life. 


[From Mancarer FULLER; Concord; Dec. 1, 
1841. The letter of Dec. 1, 1840 is erroneously 
dated Dec. 1, 1841 in Sanborn’s Henry D. 
Thoreau, 172.] 


1842 


To Mrs. Lucy Brown; Concord; March 2, 
1842; MS, Harvard; IT, FL, 47. 


To Rarrm Маро Emerson; Concord; 
March 11, 1842; MS, Berg; IT, Sanborn’s 
“Thoreau’s Poems of Nature,” Scribner's Mag- 
azine, хуп (March, 1895), 352. 


To Isaan T. У/пллхАмв; Concord; March 14, 
1842; MS copy by Blake, Berg. A lengthy 
letter telling H John Thoreau’s death and of 
Thoreau’s literary interests. 


From 1вАтАН T. У/пллхамв; Buffalo, №. Y.; 
June | 1842; MS сору m Blake's hand, Berg. 
A long letter expressing his sympathy at John’ 
coon death end discussing his current 

iefs. 


From Onzsrzs A. BRownson: Boston; Nov. 29, 
1842; MS, Libbie, April 26, 1904. 


From James RicHarpson, JR; Cambridge; 
Dec. 9, 1842 Р; MS, Morgan. Asks Thoreau 
to criticize selections from his writings. Al- 
though the MS із not dated as to year, since 
it was written while Richardson was in the Di- 
vinity School and to Thoreau in care of Emer- 
son, by the process of elimination 1842 be- 
comes the only logical year. 


1843 


To Ricsard Еллен; Concord; Jan. 18, 1843; 
MS, Mr. John Cooley; IT, FL, 52. 


[To Rares Warno Emerson; Concord; b. Jan. 
20, 1848. In his letter to his wife of Jan. 20, 
1848, Emerson twice refers to a letter which 
he is supposed to have received from Thoreau. 
However, in his letter to Emerson of Jan. 24, 
1848, Thoreau points out that he has written 
no such letter.] 


To Mrs. Lucy Brown; Concord; Jan. 24, 
1848; MS, Wakeman; FL, 49. 

To Raru Warpo Emerson; Concord; Jan. 24, 
1843; MS, Maggs Bros. Catalog 826; Emerson- 
Thoreau, 518. 
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To Mns. Lucy Brown; Concord; Jan. 25 P, 
1843; FL, 58. Sanborn has dated this letter 
as Friday Jan. 95, 1848, but that date was a 
Wednesday. It is impossible to discover with- 
out the MS the correct date. 


From RanLeH Warpo Emerson; New York 
City; Feb. 4-Feb. 11 ?, 1843; MS, Mr. Alwin 
J. Scheuer; IT, Emerson-Thoreau, 581. The 
date is conjectured by Sanborn. 


To Rarrm Warpo Emerson; Concord; 
Feb. 10, 1848; MS, Hartman, April 2, 1927; 
Emerson-Thoreau, 579. 


[From Raren Warnpo Emerson; New York; 
Feb. 10, 1848. The letter of Feb. 12, 1843 is 
erroneously dated Feb. 10, 1843 by Sanbom 
in Bronson Alcott at Alcott House, 31.1 


From Rara Warpo Emerson; New York 
City; Feb. 12, 1843; MS, Hosmer; IT, Emer- 
son-Thoreau, 582. 


To Raren Warno Emerson; Concord; 
Feb. 12, 1848; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 1912; 
Emerson-Thoreau, 580. 


From Raras Warpo Emmerson; Concord; 
Feb. 15, 1843; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 1912; 
Emerson-Thoreau, 588. A slightly different ver- 
sion is given in “Thoreau Letters to Emerson,” 
Magazine of History, xxx (1915), 117. 


To Rares Warpo Emerson: Concord; 
Feb. 16, 1848; MS, Berg; IT, Emerson-Thor- 
eau, 583. This is apparently a ‘postscript to the 
above letter. 


To Rares Warpno Emerson; Concord; 
Feb. 20, 1848; Emerson-Thoreau, 584. 


From ЕшлгАВЕТН Prasopy; Boston; Feb. 26, 
1848, MS, Libbie, Feb. 25, 1909; Sanborn’s 
“A Concord Note-Book,” Critic, xuv (1908), 
846. 


From Reano Fourier; Cambridge 0; 
b. April 2, 1848; ment. To Richard Fuller; April 
2, 1843. 


To Вснавр Есін; Concord; April 2, 1843; 
FL, 77. 


To Henry Vose; Concord; April 11, 1843; 
MS, Mr. Albert E. Lownes; Asks Vose to in- 
quire for teaching positions for Thoreau's sis- 
ters. 


From Extery CHANNING; Cambridge ?; 
b. May 1, 1848; MS, Abernethy. Asks Thoreau 
to check on the repairing of the Red Lodge. 
This was apparently written before the letter 
listed below. 
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From ELLERY CHANNING; Cambridge; May 1, 
1843; MS, Wakeman which quotes portions of 
the text. 


From Exrzasera Hoan; Boston; May 2, 1843; 
MS, Libbie, Feb. 25, 1909; FL, 188n. 


To Миз. Jomw TuonEAU; Staten Island; 
May 11, 1848; MS, Wakeman; FL, 80 (differ- 
ing slightly from sale catalog transcription). 


From Henry James, Sg, New York City; 
May 12, 1843; MS, Morgan. Invites Thoreau 
to visit him. 

From ВліРн Warpo Emerson; Concord; 


May 21, 1843; MS, Morgan; IT, Emerson- 
Thoreau, 585. 


To Mrs. HAreH Warpno Emerson; Staten 
Island; May 22, 1843; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 
1912; FL, 89. 


To Sorma Тновкло; Staten Island; May 22, 
1843; MS, Berg; IT, FL, 84. 


To Raren Warpo Emerson; Staten Island; 
May 23, 1843; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 92. 


To Heren Тновкло; Staten Island; May 28, 
1843; MS, Abernethy; IT, FL, 87. 


[From  Cmanuss Lane; Harvard, Mass, 
June 7, 1843. The letter “of June 9, 1848, in 
some of its printed versions, is dated June 7, 
1843. Since the MS has disappeared, it is im- 
ible to ascertain the correct date and we 
ve arbitrarily chosen the later date.] 


[From Rarrm Waxpo Emerson; Concord; 
June 7, 1848. The letter of June 10, 1848 is 
erroneously dated June 7, 1848 in Sanborn's 
Henry D. Thoreau, 187.] 


To Raters Warno EMERSON; Staten Island; 
une 8, 1843; Emerson-Thoreau, 587; a slight- 

3 different version in Thomas Madigan’ 8 Word 
hadows of the Great, 188. 


To Ма. & Mrs. Joun TnonEAv; Staten Island; 
June 8, 1843; FL, 100. 


From CuanLEs Lang; Harvard, Mass. June 
9P, 1848; Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 137. 


From Rap Warpno Emerson; Concord; 
June 10, 1843; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 1912; 
Emerson-Thoreau, 589. 


From Mrs. RALPH Warnpo Emenson; Con- 
cord P; b. June 19, 1848; ment. To Mrs. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson; June 20, 1843. 


To Mns. RAreg Warno Emerson: Staten 
Island; June 20, 1843; MS, Bruce Museum, 
Greenwich, Conn.; IT, FL, 108. 
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1848, continued 


From Mrs. Joan Tnonkau; Concord P; 
b. July 7, 1848; ment. To Mrs. John Thoreau; 
July 7, 1848. 


To Mrs. Joan TRonEAU; Staten Island; July 7, 
1843; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 106. 


To Mr. & Mrs. Rap Warno EMERSON; 
Staten Island; July 8, 1843; MS, Berg; IT, 


Emerson-Thoreau, 590. 


То тне Pusnsuens or tHE Dial; Concord; 
July 14, 1848; MS, Wakeman. Since Thoreau 
was on Staten Island on this date, either the 
date or the place must be wrong. 


From БАр Waroo Emenson; Concord; 
July 20, 1848; MS facsimile, Columbia Uni- 
versity Library; IT, Emerson-Thoreau, 591. 


To Нкгкм Tuoreav; Staten Island; July 21, 
1843; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 118. Sanbom’s 
Henry D. Thoreau, 216, misnames this as a 
letter to Sophia Thoreau. 


From Jouw L. O’Suzrivan; New York City; 
July 28, 1848; MS, Berg; Rejects a MS su 
mitted for publication and suggests that Thor- 
eau review the Etzler book. 


From Hzten Тновкл0; Roxbury, Mass. ?; 
b. Aug. 6, 1848; ment. To Mrs. John Thoreau; 
Aug. 6, 1843. 


То Mns. Joan THonREAU; Staten Island; 
Ang. 6, 1848; MS, Wakeman; FL, 117, which 
iffers slightly from the Wakeman version. 


To Raren Wazpo Emenson; Staten Island; 
Aug. 7, 1848; MS, Berg; PT, FL, 120. 


To Mns. Joan 'Тновкло; Staten Island; 
Aug. 29, 1843; MS, Morgan; IT, FL, 124. 


From Влірн Wazpo Emerson; Concord; 
Sept. 8, 1848; MS, Morgan; IT, Emerson-Thor- 
eau, 592. 


To RALPH Warpo Emenson; Staten Island; 
Sept. 14, 1843; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 1912; 
Emerson-Thoreau, 598. 


From MancanET FurLER; Concord; Sept. 25, 
1848 ?; MS, Wakeman, where it is obviously 
misdated Sept. 25, 1878. Since Libbie, Feb. 15, 
1910, lists a similar letter dated 1848, we as- 
sume the two are one and the same. 


To Mns. Jonn 'Тновкло; Staten Island; Oct 1, 
1848; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 129. 


To Mrs. Rarrm Warno Emenson; Staten 
Island; Oct. 16, 1848; MS, Berg; IT, FL, 183, 
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To Rare Warpo Emerson; Staten Island; 
Oct. 17, 1843; MS, Berg; IT, FL, 135. 


To Heren 'Тновкло; Staten Island; Oct. 18, 
1848; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 140. 


From Rares Warpno Emerson; Concord; 
Oct. 25, 1843; MS, Berg; IT, Emerson-Thoreau, 
595. 


From Rarrm Warpo Emerson; Concord; 
Nov. 23, 1848; MS, Huntin, ; IT, Emerson- 
Thoreau, 786. For dating of this letter, see 
Emerson Letters, xu, 225 


From Mns. NATHANIEL HawrHORNE; Con- 
cord ?; Dec. 3, 1843; MS, Morgan. Asks 
Thoreau to take a letter to Mr. O'Sullivan in 
New York. 


From CnHanLES Lang; Boston; Dec. 8, 1843; 
FL, 146. 


From Wurm Emerson; Staten Island; b. 
Dec. 17, 1843; ment. Emerson Letters, ш, 228. 


1844 


[From Isaac Hecxen; New York P; July 30, 
1844. The letter of July 81, 1844 is erroneously 
dated July 80, 1844 in Wakeman.] 


From Isaac Hecxer, New York; July 31, 
1844; MS, Huntington; IT, Russell, 871. 


To Isaac Hecxer; Concord; Aug. 14, 1844; 
MS, Huntington; IT, Russell, 872, 


From Isaac Hecken; New York; Aug. 15, 
1844; MS, Huntington; IT, Russell, 378. 


To Isaac Hzcxen; Concord; Aug. 17, 1848; 
MS, Huntington; IT, Russell, 874. 


To James Munros & Co.; Concord; Oct. 14, 
1844; MS, Boston Public Library. Asks for a 
dozen copies of Mr. Emerson’s address. 


1845 


To ELLERY CHANNING; Concord Р; b. March 
5, 1845; ment. From Ellery Channing; March 
5, 1845. 


From ELLERY CHANNING; New York; March 5, 
1845; MS, Abemethy; PT, FL, 144. 


From Horace GngxLEY; 0; March 5, 1845; 
en copy, Prof, Raymond Adams, which 
we have not been permitted to examine. 


To тне Eprror or тне Liberator; Concord; 
March 12, 1845; Liberator, March 28, 1845. 
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[From Rarpm Warpo Emerson; London; 
March 25, 1845. The letter of March 25, 1848 
is erroneously dated March 25, 1845 in Ander- 
son, Nov. 10, 1924.] 


1846 


From Crances Lang; New York; Feb. 17, 
1846; MS., Mr. Leonard Kleinfeld. Asks Thor- 
eau to send him an order for the books he had 
deposited with Wiley & Putnam. 


To CHanrres Lang; Concord; Feb. 26, 1846; 
ment. From Charles Lane; March 80, 1846. 
This letter may have been directed to Wiley & 
Putnam; Lane's statement is not clear. 


From CmanLrs Lane; Boonton, N.J.; March 
80, 1846; FL, 147. 


To Horace Grexrev; Concord Р; b. Aug. 
16, 1846; implied in Sanborn’s Henry D. Thor- 
eau, 218. 


From Horace GakggLEY; New York; Au 
1846; MS, Mr. Albert E. Lownes; IT, Sanborn 
Henry D. Thoreau, 219. 


From Horace Свевіку; New York; Sept. 80, 
1846; MS, Libbie, May 9, 1911; Sanborn's 
Henry D. Thoreau, 219. 


From Horace Овккгкү; New York; Oct. 26, 
1846; Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 221. 


1847 : 


To Event A. Doycxincx; Concord; Jan. 14, 
1847; MS, Anderson, Dec. 15, 1914; Adrian 
Joline’s Rambles in Autograph Land, 298. 


To Honace GnakEgLEY; Concord ?; b. Feb. 5, 
1847; ment. From Horace Greeley; Feb. 5, 
1847. 


From Horace GnkELEY; New York; Feb. 5, 
1847; MS, Abernethy; IT, Sanborn’s Henry D. 
Thoreau, 222. 


From Horatio B. Storer; Boston ?; b. Feb. 
15, 1847; ment. To Horatio B. Storer; Feb. 15, 
1847. 


To Horatio B. Sronzgn; Concord; Feb. 15, 
1847; MS, Abernethy; AT, Cook's Concord 
Saunterer, 62. 


From James Error Casor; Boston P; 


May 8, 1847; FL, 156. A Mic den different version 
may be found in Sanborn’s D. Thoreau, 
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From James Етллот Casor; Boston ?; b. M 
8, 1847; a second letter is implied in To James 
Elliot Cabot; May 8, 1847. 


To James Eror Casor; Concord; May 8, 
1847; FL, 150. 


From James Error Canor; Boston ?; 
May 27, 1847; FL, 156. A different version is 
given in Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 244. 


To Everr A. DuvcxiNcE; Concord; May 28, 

1847; MS, New York Public Library. Asks the 

cn under which he will publish Thoreau’s 
o 


To James Errtor CanBor; Concord; June 1, 
1847; FL, 153. 


FROM James ErLror Савот; Boston 9; June 1, 
1847; FL, 157. 


To Evert A. Duxcxmcx; Concord; July 8, 
1847; MS, New York Public Li . Àn- 
nounces that he 1s shipping the MS of his book 


to Duyckinck. 
To Еуввт A. Ооүскічск; Concord; July 27, 


1847; MS, Fruitlands Museum, Harvard, Mass. 
Inquires as to the present status of his MS. 


To James Munros & Co.; Concord; Aug. 28, 
1847; MS, Historical Soclety of Pennsylvania; 
AT, Roger Harmon’s “Thoreau to Pub- 
Ushers,” American Literature, xxv (1954), 


To Wurm Emerson; Concord ?; ee Р, 
1847; ment. Emerson Letters, ш, 418 


From Henry WiLLIAMS, JR; Boston Р; b. Sept, 
80, 1847; ment, To Henry Williams, Jr.; Sept. 
80, 1847. 


To Henry Мплламз, Jr; Concord; S 
1847; MS, Harvard; PT, Henry Wi 
Memorials of the Harvard Class of 1837, 8. 


To 5оршА TnonxAv; Concord; Oct. 24, 1847; 
MS, Anderson, Dec. 9, 1909; FL, 158. 


To Карн Warpo Emerson; Concord Р; c. 
Oct. 29, 1847; ment, Emerson Letters, пт, 439. 


From Sorma Foor; Milton, Mass. ?; b. Nov. 
14, 1847; ment. To Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
Nov. 14, 1847. More than one letter from Miss 
Foord and possibly a letter or letters from 
Thoreau may be implied. 


To Sopra Еоовр; Concord; b. Nov. 14, 1847; 
see note to the above letter, 


To Ratera Warro Emerson; Concord; 
Nov. 14, 1847; MS, Anderson, Nov. 10, 1924; 


үү. 
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1847, continued 
To Rarra Warno EMERSON, continued 


Emerson-Thoreau, 737. The sale catalog ver- 
sion supplies some important gaps in this ver- 
sion. 


To ABEL Apams; Concord; Nov. 15, 1847; MS, 
Mass. Hist. Soc.; Asks Mr. Adams to purchase 
some shares of stock for Mr. Emerson. 


From Rares ҰАО Emerson; Manchester, 
England; Dec. 2, 1847; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 
1912; Emerson-Thoreau, 741. 


To RALPH Warno Emerson; Concord; Dec. 15, 
1847; MS, Mr. C. Waller Barrett; IT, FL, 170. 


To James Munroe & Co.; Concord; Dec. 27, 
1847; MS, Boston Public Library. Asks them 
to ship Charles Lane's Dials to Emerson. 


To Ratera Warpo Emerson: Concord; 
Dec. 29, 1847; MS, Berg; IT, Emerson-Thor- 
eau, 742. 


1848 


To ВАгрн WALDO EMERSON; Concord; Jan. 12, 
1848; MS, estate of Mr. Carroll A. Wilson; 
FL, 177. 


From Razer Warpo Emerson; Manchester, 
England; Jan. 28, 1848; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 
1912; MS. fragment in Sophia Thoreau’s hand, 
Huntington; Emerson-Thoreau, 745. 


To Razrxm Warpo Emerson; Concord; 
Feb. 28, 1848; MS, Libbie, Jan. 10, 1912; 
Emerson-Thoreau, 746. 


[From Razrm МАО Emerson; London; 
Feb. 1848. A small portion of the letter of 
March 25, 1848 is quoted and erroneously dated 
Feb. 1848 in FL, 148. Under the same date 
he at quotes a portion of the letter of Dec. 2, 
1847. 


To James Error Савот; Concord; March 8, 
1848; FL, 186. 


To Rara Warpo Emerson; Concord В; 
March 23, 1848; MS, Mr. Frank Walters; IT, 
FL, 189. 


From Rares Waroo Emerson; London; 
March 25, 1848; MS, Berg; IT, Emerson- 
Thoreau, 149. 


From Н. С. О. BLaxe; Worcester; March P, 
1848; FL, 190. 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; March 27, 1848; 
MS of last portions of letter, Berg; IT, FL, 192. 
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To Horace Свккткү; Concord Р; March 81, 
1848; ment. From Horace Greeley; April 3, 
1848. 


From Horace Greevey; New York; April 8, 
1848; MS, Morgan; IT, FL, 204. 


From Horace Спеву; New York; April 17, 
1848; MS, Yale University Library; PT, San- 
born’s Henry D. Thoreau, 220. 


То Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; May 2, 1848; 
MS, Mr. Albert Е. Lownes; IT, FL, 197. 


From Horace GREELEY; New York ?; 
May 17, 1848; MS, Libbie, Feb. 25, 1909; 
Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 224. 


To Horace GnEELEY; Concord; May 19, 1848; 
MS, Boston Public Library; AT, Walter Hard- 
ings “Franklin B. Sanborn and Thoreau’s 


Letters,” Boston Public Library Quarterly, m 
(1951), 288. 


From Н. С. О. BLaxg; Worcester ?; b. May 21, 
1848; ment. To Ralph Waldo Emerson, May 
21, 1848. 


To НАгрн Waroo Emerson; Concord; May 
21, 1848; MS, Harvard; AT, Emerson Letters, 
qv, 81. 


From Horace Greerey; New York; May 25, 
1848; MS, American, March 10, 1924; San- 
bom’s Henry D. Thoreau, 298. Additional 
wording is given in American and in Libbie, 
April 26, 1904. 

To Horace GnkgrLEy; Concord ?;Ъ. June 27, 
1848; ment. Henry Luther Stoddard’s Horace 
Greeley, 117. 


From Grorce TmaTcHEn; Bangor, Me. P; b. 
Aug. 24, 1848; ment. To George Thatcher; 
Aug. 24, 1848. 


To Сковсє Тнатснев; Concord; Aug. 24, 
1848; MS, Abernethy; AT, Cook's Concord 
Saunterer, 64. 


From NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: Salem; Oct. 
21, 1848; MS, Berg; IT, Sanborn’s Henry D. 
Thoreau, 275. 


From Horace GaEgLEY; New York Р; Oct. 
28, 1848; MS, Libbie, May 9, 1911; Sanborns 
Henry D. Thoreau, 227. Additional material is 
given in the sales catalog. 


To Horace Сңккткү; Concord Р; Nov. 17, 
1848; ment. From Horace Greeley; Nov. 19, 
1848, 


From Horace GnkgLEY; New York; Nov. 19, 
1848; MS, Abernethy; IT, Sanborn’s Henry D. 
Thoreau, 229. 
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From NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE; Boston; 
Nov. 20, 1848; MS, Morgan; AT, Sanborn’s 
Henry D. Thoreau, 276. 


To GEoncE THATCHER; Concord; Dec. 26, 
1848; MS, Anderson, April 28, 1915; a portion 
of the text is quoted 1n the sale catalog. 


1849 


To Troxnor & Co, Concord ?; b. Feb. 8, 
1849; implied in From Ticknor & Co., Feb. 8, 
1849. 


From Ticxnon & Co., Boston; Feb. 8, 1849; 
MS, Harvard. Offers to publish Walden at 
Thorean’s expense. 


To Gzorce ТнатснеВ; Concord; Feb. 9, 


1849; MS, Prof. Raymond Adams. We have 
not been permitted to see this MS. 


To TwkNon & Co: Concord P; Feb. 10, 
1849; ment. From Ticknor & Co.; Feb, 16, 
1849. 


From TickNon & Co.; Boston; Feb. 16, 1849; 
MS, Harvard. Offers to publish A Week at 
Thoreau's expense. 


To Сковск TuHATCHER; Concord; Feb. 16, 


1849; MS, Anderson, March 1, Io IM. 


of the text are quoted in the sale catalog and 
additional material is in a copy by Dr. Samuel 
Jones, Hosmer. 


From  NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE; Salem; 
Feb. 19, 1849; MS, Morgan; AT, Sanborn’s 
Henry D. Thoreau, 277. 


From Bronson Axcorr; Boston; Feb. 20, 
1849; Sanborn and Harris’ A. Bronson Alcott: 
His Life and Philosophy, 461. 


To Скоясь ТнАтснкв; Concord; March 16, 
1849; MS, Miss Charlotte Thatcher. Asks 
Thatcher to arrange a lecture for Thoreau in 
Bangor. 


To GEonce THATCHER; Portland; March 22, 
1849; MS, Anderson, Nov. 10, 1924; a portion 
of the text is quoted in Anderson, Dec. 7, 1908. 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; April 17, 1849; 
MS copy in Blake’s hand, Berg. Notifies Blake 
he is commg to Worcester to lecture. Blake 
notes he is giving the MS to Miss Rice, Adams 
Square, Worcester. 


To Louis Acassrz; Concord; June 80, 1849; 
MS, Harvard. Asks Agassiz to lecture in Ban- 
gor. 


From Louis Acassiz; Cambridge; July 5, 1849; 
MS, Morgan; IT, FL, 154. 
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To ELLEN Emerson; Concord; July 81, 1849; 
MS, Mr. Raymond Emerson; IT, Edward Wal- 
do Emerson’s Henry Thoreau as Remembered 
by a Young Friend, 181. 


From H.G.O.BLaxe; Milton, Mass, ?;b. Aug. 
10, 1849; implied in To Н. С. О. Blake; Aug. 
10, 1849. 


То H. С. О. Buaxe; Concord; Aug. 10, 1849; 
FL, 208. 


From J. A. Froupe; Manchester, England; 
Sept. 8, 1849; MS copy, Hosmer; IT, Jones’s 
Some Unpublished Letters, 11. 


[From Louis Acasstz; Cambridge ?; Oct. P, 
1849. The letter of July 5, 1849 1s erroneously 
dated Oct, 1849 in FL, 154.] 


To Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; Nov. 20, 1849; 
MS, Hosmer; IT, FL, 209. 


From SAmuELz САвот; Boston; Dec. 18, 1849; 
FL, 227. Although Sanborn implies this letter 
was written by James Elliot Cabot, it seems 
more likely that it was written by his brother 
who was curator of birds at the Boston Society 
of Natural History. 


1850 


From R. W. Emerson; Saco, Me.; Feb. 6, 
1850?; MS, Berg; PT, Libbie, January 27, 
1914. For dating, see Emerson Letters, xv, 178, 
where the context of other letters makes 1850 
the logical year. 


From R. W. Emerson; Concord; March 11, 
1850; MS, Morgan; IT, Emerson-Thoreau, 750. 


From Н. С. О. Braxe; Milton, Mass.?; b. 
April 8, 1850; ment., To Blake; April 8, 1850. 


To Н. С. О. Braxx; Concord; April 8, 1850; 
FL, 218. 


From Н. С. О. Braxr; Milton, Mass.P; b. 
May 28, 1850; ment., To Blake; May 28, 1850. 


To Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; May 28, 1850; 
MS, Mr. C. Waller Barrett; AT, FL, 216. 


From Н. С. О. BLaxe; Milton, Mass. ?; b. 
July 24, 1850; In To Blake; Aug. 9, 1850, 
Thoreau ment. letter received before leaving 
for Fire Island, He went to Fire Island on 
July 24, 1850. 


To Horace Сңкютү; Concord Р; July 24, 
1850; MS, Berg; IT, Emerson Letters, 1v, 219. 
Letter is dated only “Wedans.,” but mentions 
ile Fire Island, and Thoreau left for 
Fire Island on Wednesday July 24, 1850. 
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1850, continued 


To К. W. Emerson; Fire Island Beach, М. Y.; 
July 25, 1850; MS, Harvard; IT, Emerson- 
Thoreau, 750. 


To Cuanres Ѕоммин; Springfield Depot, 
Mass; July 29, 1850; MS, Harvard. Reports 
poire discovery of the body of Sumner’s 
rother. 


From CHARLES Sumner; Boston; July 81, 
1850; MS, Abernethy. Thanks Thoreau for 
letter of July 29, 1850. 


То Н. С. О. Braxzg; Concord; Aug. 9, 1850; 
MS, Libble, Jan. 27, 1914; FL, 223. 


From Josan Prerce Jr.; Portland; Oct. 18, 
1850; MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to before 
Portland Lyceum “some Wednesday evening 
during the next winter.” 


From Frank Forses; Clinton; Nov. 14, 
1850; MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to lecture on 
“Cape Cod” before the Bigelow Mechanic 
Institute on “either Wednesday Evening of 
the Month of January.” 


To FRANKLIN Forses ?; Concord; Nov. 15, 
1850; MS, Estelle Doheny Collection. Camar- 
illo, Calif. Apparently a reply to Forbes’ letter 
of Nov. 14, 1850, stating he would prefer to 
lecture on Dec. 11, but would accept Jan. 1. 


To Josian Pence, Jr; Concord P; b. Nov. 20, 
1850. Pierce’s letter of Nov. 20, 1850 implies a 
letter from Thoreau accepting Pierce’s offer 
of Oct. 18, 1850. 


From Josian Prerce Jr.; Portland?; b. Nov. 20, 
1850. Pierce’s letter of Nov. 20, 1850, implies 
the correction of an earlier letter. 


From Josan Prerce, JR; Portland, Nov. 20, 
1850; MS, Berg. Sets Jan. 15 as most suitable 
date for Thoreau to lecture before the Port- 
land Lyceum. 


From Т. W. Hicemson; Newburyport; Dec. 8, 
1850; MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to spend the 
night with him when he lectures in Newbury- 
port that week. 


From SAMUEL САвот; Boston; Dec. 27, 1850; 
ment. FL, 226. 


1851 


To тнк ІыввАнАМ or Hanvanp; Concord; 
Feb. 10, 1851; MS, Harvard. Returns De 
Laet’s “Novus Orbis” and asks that he be sent 
Alfred Hawkins’ “Picture of Quebec” and “Sill- 
iman's Tour of Quebec” or Wytiliet’s "Descrip- 
tionis Ptolemaicae Argumentum" and Lescar- 
bots "Les Muses de la Nouvelle France." 
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[From Marcaret FuLLER, October 18, 1851. 
The letter of October 18, 1841 was erroneously 
dated October 18, 1851, when the MS was 
sold by Libbie, March 20, 1908.] 


1852 


To Marston Watson; Concord?; Feb. 17, 
1852; Sanborn & Harris, A. Bronson Alcott: 
His Life and Philosophy, 1, 488n. 


To Horace Greexey; Concord P; b. Feb. 24, 
1852; ment. From Greeley, Feb. 24, 1852. 


From Horace GREELEY; New York; Feb. 24, 
1852; MS, American, March 10, 1924; San- 
born’s Henry D. Thoreau, 281. 


To Horace Саккхвкүу; Concord Р; March 5, 
1852; ment. From Horace Greeley; March 18, 
1852. 


From Horace Сакикү; New York; March 18, 
1852; MS, Morgan; IT, Sanbom’s Henry D. 
Thoreau 


? 


From Horace GnrgtLEY; New York ?; c. 
March 25, 1852; Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 
232. 


To T. W. Hiccmson; Concord; April 2, 1852; 
MS facsimile, Higginson’s Part of a Man's Life, 
16. In FL, 227, Sanborn erroneously added on 
to this letter the letter of April 3, 1852. 


From T. W. Hiccinson; Boston; b. April 8,: 
1852. While Thoreau's letter of April 2, 1852 
asks inson to make arrangements for a 
lecture, his letter of April 8 states that the 
arrangements have been made, thus implying 
that meanwhile Thoreau had received a letter 
from Higginson. 


From Horace Greevey; New York, April 8, 
1852; MS, American, March 10, 1924; San- 
born’s Henry D. Thoreau, 288, 


To Т. W. Hiccmvson; Concord; April 8, 1852; 
Wakeman. 


To Horace Свккгкү; Concord ?; April 17, 
1852; ment. From Greeley; April 20, 1852. 


From Horace GREELEY; New York; April 20, 
1852; MS, Mr. Lawrence A. Averill; PT, San- 
born's Henry D. Thoreau, 234. 


[From Horace Снккгкү; New York, May 25, 
1852. The letter of May 26, 1852 was erro- 
neously dated May 25, 1852 when the MS was 
sold by American, March 10, 1924.] 


To Horace Сңккгкү; Concord Р; b. May 26, 
1852; ment. From Horace Greeley; May 28, 
1852. 
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From Horace Gr&ezey; New York; May 26, 
1852; MS, Berg. Mentions receiving a package 
and turning it over to the editor of the Whig 
Review, C. Bissell. 


From Horace GREELEY; New York; June 25, 
1852; MS, Hosmer; AT, Sanborn’s Henry D. 
Thoreau, 234. 


To Horace Greexry; Concord P; b. July 8, 
1852; ment. From Horace Greeley; July 8, 
1852. 


From Horace Greetey; New York; July 8, 
1852; Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 235. 


To Sopmta THonEAU; Concord; July 18, 1852; 
MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 282. 


From Н. С. О. Braxg; Worcester P; b. July 
21, 1852; ment. To H. G. O. Blake, July 21, 
1852. 


То Н. С. О. Braxz; Concord; July 21, 1852; 
MS, Mr. C. Waller Barrett; IT, FL, 234. 


From Wiczrm Н. Sweetser; Charlestown, 
Mass.; July 21, 1852; MS, Berg. Requests an 
autograph. 


To МпллАм Н. SwEerser; Concord; July 26, 
1852; MS, New York Public Library; AT, 
Thoreau Soctety Bulletin #2 (Jan., 1942). 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; Sept. ?, 1852; 
MS, Iowa State Department of History and 
Archives; IT, FL, 287. 


[To Сковсе Wicriam Curtis; Concord ?; 
November 15, 1852. The letter of Nov. 16, 
1852 was erroneously dated Nov. 15, 1852, by 
Henry S. Canby in his Works of Thoreau, 584.] 


To Grorcz W. Curtis; Concord; Nov. 16, 
1852; MS, Harvard; Submitting the manuscript 
of “Cape Cod.” 

[From Horace GREELEY; New York; Nov. 18, 
1852. The letter of March 18, 1852 has fre- 
quently been erroneously dated Nov. 18, 
1852.] 


From Horace Gnreeiey; New York; Nov. 23, 
1852; MS, Huntington; IT, Sanborn’s Henry 
D. Thoreau, 236. 


To Horace GREELEY; Concord Р; Dec. 29, 
1852; ment. From Horace Greeley; Jan. 2, 
1853. 


To Marston Watson; Concord; Dec. 81, 
1852; FL, 230. 


[To Н. С. Denny; Concord Р; ? ? 1852. The 
letter of Feb. 11, 1859 to Н. С. Denny is erro- 
neously dated 1852 by Henry Seidel Canby in 
his Thoreau, p. 188.] 
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1853 


From Horace Снккткү; New York; Jan. 2, 
1853; MS, Libbie, March 20, 1906; Sanborn's 
Henry D. Thoreau, 937. 


To Horace GREELEY; Concord; Feb. 9, 1853; 
MS, Morgen. Repays money borrowed the pre- 
vious summer. 


To Ergan Woop; Concord; Feb. 26, 1853?; 
MS, Huntington. A notification that Thoreau 
has an order for three-fourths of Michael Flan- 
nery’s wages, to take effect the first of March 
1854. The letter is not dated by year, but 
since Thoreau records borrowing money for 
a poor Irishman who wishes to get his family 
to this country in 1858, that seems a likely 
year. 


From Н. С. О. Buaxe; Worcester P; b. Feb. 
27, 1858; ment. To Н. С. О. Blake; Feb. 27, 
1853. 


To Н. С. О. Braxz; Concord; Feb. 27, 1853; 
MS, Berg; IT, FL, 251. 


From THE SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE; Wash- 
ington; b. March 5, 1853; ment. Thoreau’s 
Journal for March 5, 1858. 


To Horace Сңккткү; Concord Р; March 9, 
1858; ment. From Horace Greeley; March 16, 
1853. 


To Gronce Worum Curtis; Concord; 
Mar. 11, 1858; MS, Mr. John Cooley; AT, 
Henry D. Thoreau to George William Curtis, 
(Ysleta, 1949). 


From Horace GREELEY; New York ?; 
March 11, 1853; MS, American, March 11, 
1924, On financial matters. 


From Horace GREELEY; New York P; a. 
March 11, 1853; MS, American, March 11, 
1924. Described only as pertaining to financial 
matters and the withdrawal of a certain manu- 
script. 


From Horace Спвккгкү; New York; March 16, 
1858; MS, Libbie, March 20, 1906; Sanborn’s 
Henry D. Thoreau, 237. 


From Н. С. O. Braxe; Worcester P; b. April 
10, 1858; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; April 10, 
1853. 


То Н. С. О. Braxx; Concord; April 10, 1858; 
MS, Wakeman; FL, 261. 


To “Mr. Eprror”; Concord; April 18, 1853; 
MS listed in Dentler where it is described as 
correcting an error in a manuscript sent earlier. 
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1858, continued 


From James Munros & Co.; Boston P; 
b. Oct. 25, 1858; ment. Thoreau’s Journal for 
Oct. 28, 1858, and in To Ticknor & Fields; 
Feb. 24, 1862. 


From James Munroe & Co.; Boston; b. Oct. 
25, 1858; quoted in To Ticknor & Fields; Feb. 
24, 1862. 


[From R. W. Emerson; Concord; Oct. 25, 
1858; The letter from Emerson of Oct. 25, 
1848 is erroneously dated Oct. 25, 1853 by 
American, March 10, 1924.] 


To Francis Н. Очревууоор; Concord; Nov. 
22, 1858; MS, Berg; IT, Bliss Perry’s Park 
Street Papers, 216. 


From Francis Н. UNpERWwOOD; P; b. Dec. 2, 
1853; ment, Atlantic Monthly, С (Nov. 
1907), 661. 


To Francis Н. UnpERwoop; Concord; Dec. 2, 
1858; Bliss Perry’s Park Street Papers, 217. 


From Francis Н. Unperwoon; Boston; 
Dec. 5, 1853; MS, Berg. Informs Thoreau that 
the projected magazine to which Thoreau had 
been asked to contribute had been abandoned. 


To Spencer Е. Вагар; Concord; Dec. 9, 1853; 
MS, Mr. John Cooley. Rejects an invitation to 
join the Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 


From H. С. О. Buaxe; Worcester P; b. Dec. 
19, 1853; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; Dec. 19, 
1858. 


To H. С. О. Braxg; Concord; Dec. 19, 1853; 
MS, Wakeman; FL, 266. 


1854 


From R. W. Emerson; Concord; Jan. 1, 1854; 
MS, Morgan; AT, Emerson Letters, 1v, 418. 


From W. D. TrckNon & Co.; Boston; Jan. 1, 
1854; MS, Harvard. Notifies Thoreau that Mr. 
Fields is taking proof sheets of Walden to 
England to copyright the book there. 


To H. G. O. Braxz; Concord; Jan. 21, 1854; 
MS of first draft of first few sentences, Hunt- 
ington; FL, 271. 


[From В. W. Emerson; Concord; Feb. Р, 
1854; Emerson's letter of Jan. 1, 1854 is erro- 
neously dated February, 1854 in Emerson- 
Thoreau, 751.] 


From К. W. Emerson; Concord; b. Feb. 15, 
1854, Although in Emerson-Thoreau, 751, 
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Sanborn misdates Emerson’s letter of Jan. 1, 
1854, as Feb., 1854, he also states that there 
was a second note. It seems likely from the 
context that this second note was about Theo- 
dore Parker, who lectured in Concord on Feb. 
15, 1854 — thus providing a probable terminal 
date. 


From Tuomas B. Surrg; New York; Feb. 23, 
1854; MS, Berg. Orders five pounds of plum- 
bago. 


From Сковсе Taatcuen; Bangor ?; b. Feb. 
25, 1854; ment. To George Thatcher; Feb. 25, 
1854. 


To GEonce THATCHER; Concord; Feb. 25, 
1854; MS, Mr. Edward Wannemacher. Gives 
the acreage and wood value of a lot in Con- 
co 


To Horace GREELEY; Concord; b. March 6, 
1854; three letters ment. From Horace Greeley; 
March 6, 1854. 


From Horace Greerey; New York 0; 
March 6, 1854; MS, Libbie, Feb. 25, 1909; 
Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 238. 


To ?; Concord; March 6, 1854; ment. Thor- 
eau’s Journal for March 8, 1854; PT, Thoreau’s 
Journal, v1, 158. 


To Horace GREELEY; Concord Р; b. March 
28, 1854; ment. From Horace Greeley, March 
23, 1854. 


From Horace GREELEY; New York; March 28, 
1854; MS, Princeton University Library; IT, 
Sanborn's Henry D. Thoreau, 239. 


To R. W. Emerson; Concord; March 80, 1854; 
MS, Harvard. With other Concord residents, 
Thoreau petitions Emerson to read some lec- 
tures in Concord. 


From Horace GREY; New York ?; 
April 2, 1854; Sanbor's Henry D. Thoreau, 
240. 


To тнк LIBRARIAN or Hanvanp (THADDEUS 
W. Harns); Concord; April 18, 1854; MS, 
Harvard. Returns “А, sur Les Glaciers," 
п “Clear Sunshine," and “New Eng- 
land in 1652.” 


From CuanLzs ScumNEn; New York; May Р, 
1854; MS, Huntington. A circular letter re- 
questing biographical information for An En- 
cyclopaedia of American Literature. 


To CHARLES SCRIBNER; Concord ?; a. 


May ? , 1854. Since the Cyclopaedia of 
American Literature contains a biographical 
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notice of Thoreau, it can be assumed that Thor- 
eau replied to From Charles Scribner; May ?, 
1854. 


From Tickwon & Co.; Boston; June 10, 1854; 
MS, Harvard; Tryon and Charvat's Cost Books 
of Ticknor & Fields, 289 


To Тнлрреоз W. Hanns; Concord ?; 
June 25, 1854; ment. From Thaddeus W. Har- 
ris; June 27, 1854. 


From 'THappEus W. Hanns; Cambridge; 
June 27, 1854; MS, Morgan. Identifies cicada 
specimens that Thoreau had sent. 


То Н. С. О, Braxg; Concord; Aug. 8, 1854; 
MS, Anderson, Nov. 10, 1924; FL, 229. 


From Danm Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Aug. 12, 1854; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 
95. 


From Т. W. Hicemson; Newburyport; 
Aug. 18, 1854; MS, Libbie, Jan. 27, 1914; 
Sanborn’s Recollections of Seventy Years, 399. 
An additional sentence is given in the sales 
catalog. 


From Sanan Е. Wess; Brooklyn, №. Y.; b. Sept. 
15, 1854; ment. To Sarah E. Webb; Sept. 15, 
1854. 


To Sanan E. Wrens; Concord; Sept. 15, 1854; 
MS, Berg. Lists his available publications. 


From Marston Watson; Plymouth; Sept. 17, 
1854; MS, Mrs. Robert Bowles; Pl 
Mass.; Invites Thoreau to lecture in Plymouth. 


To Mansron Warson; Concord, Sept. 19, 
1854; MS, Huntington; FL, 280. 


From Н. С. О. Brakg; Worcester Р; b. Sept. 
21, 1854; ment. To Н. С. О. Blake; Sept. 21, 
1854. 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; Sept. 21, 1854; 
FL, 281. 


From Marston Watson; Plymouth; Sept. 24, 
1854; MS, Mrs. Robert Bowles, Sets October 
8th as the lecture date. 


From MansroN Watson; Plymouth; Sept. 30, 
1854; MS, Mrs. Robert Bowles. Again confirms 
the lecture date. Although the MS is dated 
Oct. 80, it was obviously written before 
Thoreau’s lecture of Oct. 8, 1854, and so we 
have dated it Sept. 30, 1854. 


To DANIEL Ricxerson; Concord; Oct. 1, 1854; 
MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 288. 


[То H. С. О. Biaxe; Concord; Oct. 1, 1854; 
The letter to Daniel Ricketson of Oct. 1, 1854 
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is erroneously stated by Sanborn in his Life of 
Henry David Thoreau, 802, to have been 
written to H. G. O. Blake.] 


То Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; Oct. 5, 1854; 
MS copy in Blake's hand, Berg; IT, FL, 282. 


From DanæL Ricxerson; New Bedford; Oct. 
12, 1854; Ricketson, 82. 


To Н. G, О. Braxz; Concord; Oct. 14, 1854; 
Miss Charlotte Thatcher; MS facsimile, Bran- 
der Matthew's Introduction to the Study of 
American Literature, 190. 


From A. Fampanxs; Providence; Oct. 14, 
1854; MS, Huntington, Invites Thoreau to 
lecture in the Independent lecture series, 


To тнк LIBRARIAN or Hanvanup (THADDEUS 
W. Harris); Concord; Oct. 28, 1854; MS, 
Berg. Returns the Bhagvat Geeta and asks for 
Wilson’s Vishnoo Purana. 


From C. B. Beananp; Akron; Oct. 26, 1854; 
MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to lecture before the 
Akron Library Association. 


To CHARLES SUMNER; Concord; Oct. 80, 1854; 
MS, Anderson, Feb. 1, 1926; Anderson. 


From CuHanLEs Sumner; Boston; Oct. 31, 
1854; MS, Wakeman. 


То A. Famsanxs; Concord Р; Nov. 4, 1854; 
ment. From A. Fairbanks; Nov. 6, 1854. 


From А. Famsanxs; Providence; Nov. 6, 1854; 
MS, Huntington. Accepts Dec. 6, 1854 for a 
lecture engagement. 


From ABBÉ ADRIEN Rougverre; P; b. Nov. 
11, 1854; ment. Thoreau's Journal for Nov. 11, 
1854. 


To Taappeus W, Harris; Concord; Nov. 15, 
1854; MS, Harvard. A letter of introduction to 
Thomas Cholmondeley. 


From Horace Gnzzuey; New York; Nov. 23, 
1854; MS, Anderson, Feb. 28, 1917. 


From ANDREW WnurrNxY; Nantucket; b. Nov. 
25, 1854; implied in From Andrew Whitney; 
Nov. 27, 1854. 


To Anprew WaurrwEY; Concord ?; Nov. 25, 
1854; ment. From Andrew Whitney; Nov. 27, 
1854. 


From ANDREw Warrer; Nantucket; Nov. 27, 
1854; MS, Hun Asks Thoreau to lec- 
ture at Nantucket in December or January. 
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1854, continued 


To СнАнгЕв Sumnen; Concord; Dec. 5, 1854; 
MS, Harvard. Thanks Sumner for the gift of 
the Report of Sittgreaves, the Patent Office 
2d part, and on Emigrant Ships. 


To Danz Ricxerson; Concord P; b. Dec. 14, 
1854; Sanborn in FL, 240, states that there is a 
letter obviously missing in the correspondence 
of the two men. 


From Danrez Ricxetrson; New Bedford Р; 
Dec. 14, 1854; ment. To Daniel Ricketson; 
Dec. 19, 1854. 


To Warrer Mrremerr; Concord Р; b. Dec. 
19, 1854; ment. To Daniel Ricketson; Dec. 19, 
1854. 


To H. G. О. Braxe; Concord; Dec. 19, 1854; 
a note in Berg by Blake states that the con- 
cluding part of this MS was given to Mr. 
Charles Aldrich of Webster City, Iowa, to de- 
posit at the State University of Iowa; however 
we can find no trace of it there; FL, 291. 


То Daner Вискетвом; Concord; Dec. 19, 
1854; MS, Huntington; IT, 84. 


From Dano, Вїскктвом; New Bedford; 
Dec. 20, 1854; Ricketson, 35. 


To A. Н. Jocezyn & Co.; Concord ?; Dec. 22, 
1854. Canby’s Thoreau, 476, states that there 
is the MS of a letter of this date to the A. H. 
Jocelyn & Co. in the Abernethy Library, stating 
that Thoreau was prepared to supply graphite 
for stereotype use. However, the library has 
no such manuscript and Dr. Canby now be- 
lieves that the address is in error and that the 
manuscript is owned by a private collector. 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; Dec. 22, 1854; 
MS, Miss Charlotte Thatcher; IT, FL, 289. 


From Н. С. О. Braxe; Worcester Р; a. 
Dec. 22, 1854; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; 
Dec. 22, 1854. 


From WiLLiAx D. Turtie; ?; between 1854 

and 1856 ?; MS of final page, Huntington. 

A series of questions about surveying. The 

ee Library chronology suggests the 
te. 


1855 


From Danie. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Jan. 4, 1855; Ricketson, 86. 


To DaxreL Rickerson; Concord; Jan. 6, 1855; 
MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 86, 
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From Danzer Rickerson; New Bedford; 
Jan. 9, 1855; Ricketson, 87. 


[From Tuomas CHOLMONDELEY; Hodnet, 
Shrop., England; Jan. 20, 1855. The letter of 
Jan. 23?, 1855 is erroneously dated Jan. 20, 
1855 in Cholmondeley, 742.] 


From Tuomas CHOLMONDELEY; Hodnet, 
Shrop., England; Jan. 23?, 1855; MS, Hosmer; 
XT, Cholmondeley, '142. Cholmondeley dates 
this letter only "Tuesday 1855." In Cholmon- 
deley, Sanborn gives it the date January 20, 
and in FL, January 27. But neither of these 
dates fall on Tuesday. Since Thoreau answered 
the letter on Feb. 7, 1854, we are dating it ar- 
bitrarily Tuesday Jan. 23, 1854, giving the 
letter the appropriate time to cross the Atlantic. 


From амін, Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Jan. 26, 1855; Ricketson, 89. 


[From Tuomas CHOLMONDELEY; Hodnet, 
Shrop., England; Jan. 27, 1855. The letter of 
Jan. 28?, 1855 is erroneously dated Jan. 27, 
1855 in FL, 295.] 


From Е. B. Sansonn; Hampton Falls, N. H.; 
Jan. 30, 1855; MS, Libbie, April 28, 1918; 
Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 196. 


To Daner Ricxerson; Concord; Feb. 1, 
1855; Ricketson, 40, 


То Е. В. Sansorn; Concord; Feb. 2, 1855; 
MS, Mr. C. Waller Barrett; IT, FL, 300. 


To ТномАз CHOLMONDELEY; Concord; Feb. 7, 
1855; MS, Mr. Richard Cholmondeley; IT, 
Cholmondeley, 748. 


To Errzaserm Oaxes Sr Concord; 
Feb. 19, 1855; MS, Mr. Daniel Bernstein; AT, 
Henry D. Thoreau to Elizabeth Oakes Smith, 
Ysleta, 1942. 


To vee Limrantan or НАВУАВр; Concord; 
Feb. 27, 1855; MS, Mr. C. Waller Barrett. 
Returns Wood’s N. E. Prospect, Sagard’s His- 
toire du Canada, and Bewick’s British Birds. 


To CmHanLES SuwwER; Concord; March 12, 
1855; MS, Harvard. Acknowledges gift of the 
Compendium of the U. S. Census. 


To Тіскмов ё Frps; Concord; April 30, 
1855; MS, Berg; IT, Wakeman, where it is 
misaddressed to James Munroe & Co. 


To Н, С. O. Braxe; Concord; June 27, 1855; 
MS of first four graphs, with a copy of the 
remainder in the lend of B. B. Thatcher; 
Miss Charlotte Thatcher; IT, FL, 301. San- 
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born in FL includes with this letter what are 


apparently separate letters dated July 8, 1855, 


and July 14, 1855. 


То Н. С. О. Buaxe; North Truro, Mass; 
July 8, 1855; FL, 308 where Sanborn prints 
it as a postcript to the letter of June 27, 1855. 


From Н. С. О. Buaxe; Worcester Р; b. July 
14, 1855; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; July 14, 
1855. 


То H. С. О. Braxe; North Truro, Mass; 
July 14, 1855; FL, 804, where Sanborn pnnts 
it as a postcript to the letter of June 27, 1855. 


To Messrs. Dix AND Epwanps; Concord; 
Aug. 8, 1855; MS facsimile, Dentler, Plate vu. 


To GEorce Worum Curtis; Concord; 
Aug. 8, 1855; MS listed, Dentler, p. 44. 


From Horace Grestzy; New York; Aug. 17, 
1855; MS, Mr. Daniel Gregory Mason; IT, 
Sanborn’s Henry D. Thoreau, 240. 


To Horace Greece; Concord; Sept. 7, 1855; 
MS, Morgan. Reports that he is taking Gree- 
ley’s suggestion of sending review copies of 
Walden to England. 


From Dantez Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Sept 28, 1855; Ricketson, 40. 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; Sept. 26, 1855; 
MS, American, Feb. 18, 1924; FL, 305, addi- 
tional material in Libbie, May 9, 1911. 


To Danie. Ricxetson; Concord; Sept. 27, 
1855; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 809. 


From TickNon & Co.; Boston; Sept. 29, 1855; 
MS, Harvard, A report on the sales of Walden. 


From Tomas CHOLMONDELEY; ?, England; 
Oct. 8, 1855; MS, Berg; IT, Cholmondeley, 
745. 


To DawrgL Rickerson; Concord; Oct. 12, 
1855; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 811. 


From DaNrzL. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Oct. 18, 1855; Ricketson. 47, 


From DaNrgn. Rickerson; New Bedford; 
Oct. 18, 1855; Ricketson, 48. (А second letter.) 


To Danrez Ricketson; Concord; Oct. 16, 
1855; MS, Abernethy; IT, Ricketson, 49. 


From DanwæL Ricketson; New Bedford; 


Oct. 18, 1855; Ricketson, 51. 


From Joun СнАРМАМ; London, England; 
Oct. 26, 1855; MS, Berg; IT, Cholmondeley, 
745. 
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From Jon Caapman; London, England; 
Nov. 2, 1855; MS, Berg; AT, Cholmondeley, 
745. 


To ТномАв CHOLMONDELEY; Concord; Nov. 8, 
1855; MS copy in an unknown hand, Berg. A 
lengthy letter thankin Спасова ноу for Ње 
gift of the Hindu books. 


То Н. С. О. Braxxz; Concord; Dec. 9, 1855; 
FL, 318. 


"To Ахта, Ricxerson; Concord; Dec. 25, 
1855; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 52. 


From R. W. Emerson; Boston; Dec. 26, 1855; 
MS, Henkels, March 18, 1918; Emerson-Thor- 
eau, 751. 


To Ticxnor & Frezps Р; Concord ?; Р Р 
1855; MS, Anderson, Feb. 16, 1908. It is here 
listed as concerning changes in proof, perhaps 
for Walden. Since Walden was publi: 8 year 
earlier, the proof may be for his Cape Cod 
articles published in Putnam's Monthly Maga- 
zine in 1855. 


1856 


From Joan Е. Tnow; New York; Jan. 4, 1856; 
MS, Abernethy. An order for five pounds of 
black lead. 


From CALVIN Greene; Rochester, Mich. Р; 
b. Jan. 18, 1856; ment. To Calvin Greene; 
Jan. 18, 1856. 


To Carvin Greene; Concord; Jan. 18, 1856; 
MS, Princeton University Library; IT, Jones’s 
Some Unpublished Letters, 27. 


From Carvin Greene; Rochester, Mich. f; 
b. Jan. 81, 1856; implied in To Calvin Greene; 
Feb. 10, 1856, where Thoreau states he filled 
Greene’s order for a copy of a Week on Jan. 81, 
1858. 


To Carvin Greene; Concord; Feb. 10, 1856; 
MS, Princeton University Library; IT, Jones’s 
Some Unpublished Letters, 31. 


From Danii Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Feb. 26, 1856; Ricketson, 53, 


From Horace GReELEY; Washington, Ю.С. ?; 
March 2, 1856; photostat of MS, Prof. Ray- 
mond Adams. It is possible that this may fe 
either the letter of March 4, 1856 or of 
March 12, 1856, but we have not been per- 
mitted to examine the photostat. р 


From Horace GnggLEY; Washington, D. C.; 
March 4, 1856 ?; MS, Libbie, Jan. 27, 1914, 
where it is dated Nov. 4, 1856, but the sentence 
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1856, continued 
From Horace Синеке, continued 


quoted would imply a date early in March, 
1856, and in Gr ’s handwriting, “Mar.” 
and “Nov.” look much the same. American, 
March 10, 1942, notes this same letter, but 
dates it Nov. 9, 1856, adding further to the 
confusion. 


To Danrez Ricxetson; Concord; March 5, 
1856; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 57, 


From Dawig, Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
March 7, 1856; MS, Hosmer; IT, Ricketson, 
61, where is included the separate letter which 
we have listed as From Ricketson; с. March 7, 
1856. 


From Danrex Ricxerson; New Bedford; P; 
с. March 7, 1856; MS, Hosmer; IT, Ricketson, 
64, 


To Horace GrexLey; Concord P; March 10, 
1856; ment. From Horace Greeley; March 12, 
1856. 


From Horace Greevey; Washington, D. C.; 
March 12, 1856; MS, Prof. Daniel Grego 
Mason. Suggests that Thoreau tutor Greeley's 
children. 


From 0; Harrisburg Pa,; b. March 18, 1856; 
implied in To H. G. O. Blake; March 18, 1856. 
It is possible Thoreau wrote to Harrisburg an 
unsolicited offer to lecture, but it seems more 
likely he was asked to lecture. 


To ?; Concord P; b. March 18, 1856; ment. 
To H. G. O. Blake; March 13, 1856, where 
Thoreau mentions offering to go to Harrisburg 
to 


To Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; March 13, 1856; 
MS, Mr. C. Waller Barrett; IT, FL, 826. 


[To Danmx. Ricketson; Concord; March 27, 
1856. A portion of To Daniel Ricketson; 
March 5, 1856 is dated erroneously March 27, 
1856 by Sanborn in FL, 324.] 


From Honace Саккт.кү; New York; April 80, 
1856; MS, Abernethy; PT, Libbie, Feb. 25, 
1909. 


From Dani. Ricxerson; New Bedford ?; 
May 10, 1856; ment. To Daniel Ricketson; 
Aug. 18, 1857. 


From Н. С. О. Buaxe; Worcester ?; b. May 
21, 1856; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; May 21, 
1856. 


To Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; May 21, 1856; 
MS, Mass. Hist. Soc.; IT, FL, 329. 
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From Carvin Greene; Rochester, Mich ?; 
c. May 21, 1856; ment. To Calvin Greene; 
May 81, 1856. 


To тне Lisrartan or Harvard (Thaddeus 
W. Harris); Concord; May 27, 1856; MS, Har- 
vard. Returns “Colum of Husbandry,” 
“Pennsylvania, Ohio, & Delaware” and “Jesuit 
Relations for 1689 & 1642 & 8.” 


To Carvin Greene; Concord; May 81, 1856; 
MS, Princeton University Library; IT, Jones's 
Some Unpublished Letters, 84. 


From Carvin Gareng; Rochester, Mich. ?; 
b. June 21, 1856. Implied in To Calvin Greene; 
June 21, 1856. 


To CALVIN GREENE; Concord; June 21, 1856; 
MS, Princeton University Library; MS fac- 
simile, Francis H. Allen’s A Bibliography of 
Henry David Thoreau, хп. 


From Mary Moopy Emenson; Concord P; 
July 12, 1856; MS, Libbie, Feb. 25, 1909; F. B. 
Sanborn’s “A Concord Note-Book,” Critic, 
хуш (April, 1906), 344. 


From Mary Moopy Emerson; Concord; 
July 17, 1856; MS, Libbie, March 20, 1906; 
F. B. Sanborn’s “A Concord Note-Book,” 
Critic, хуш (April, 1906), 345. 


To Е. B. Sansorn; Concord Р; a. Aug. 1856; 
MS, Anderson, Jan. 24, 1908. The letter is 
quoted in the sales catalog, but it is dated 
only “Friday eve” and asks Sanborn to return 
a book to Harvard for Thoreau. It can be dated 
therefore only after the start of Sanborn’s 
friendship Thoreau in the summer of 1856. 


To A. Bronson Arcorr; Concord; Sept. 1, 
1856; MS, Mr. F. W. Pratt; IT, FL, 332. 


[To James RUSSELL Lower; Concord; Sept. 1, 
1856. The letter of Sept. 1, 1858 is listed errone- 
ously as ate 1, 1856 in the catalog of the 
Moulton Sale (Merwin Clayton) of Nov. 9, 
1905 and the error is repeated in Allen’s A Bibli- 
ography of Henry David Thoreau, 160] 


To Олма, Ricxerson; Concord; Sept. 2, 
1856; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 66. 


From B. B. Wuæy; Providence; Sept. 4, 1856; 
MS, Berg Orders a copy of A Week and tells 
of his delight in Thoreau's writings. 


To Appison Brown; Сопсога?; b. Sept. 5, 
1856; ment. Vermont Botanical Club Bulletin. 
ш (April, 1908), where it states that Brown 
and Thoreau corresponded before Thoreau 
visited Brown on that date. 
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From ApnmoN Brown; Brattleboro?; b. Sept. 
5, 1856; see above entry. 


То Danze, Віскетвом; Concord; Sept. 23, 
1856; MS, Hosmer; IT, Ricketson, 67. 


From Dar. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Sept. 24, 1856; Ricketson, 68. 


From Mns. SARAH ALDEN RELEY; Concord ?; 
c. Sept., 1856; MS, Berg. Calls Thoreau’s atten- 
tion to an article on “Sea side studies” in Black- 
woods Magazine. Although the letter is un- 
dated and there are several articles of that title 
in the magazine, she was ap tly referring 
to one in the issué of Sept. 1858. 


To Tuomas CHOLMONDELEY; Concord; Oct. 20, 
1856; MS copy in an unknown hand, Berg. A 
lengthy letter thanking Cholmon once 
again Le the Hindu books, discussing the slav- 
ery problem and commenting on his own health, 


[To Danxz Ricxerson; Concord; Oct. 81, 
1856. The letter of Oct. 81, 1858 is erroneously 
dated Oct. 81, 1856 in Ricketson, 69.] 


From В. В. пкт; Providence; Oct. 81, 1856; 
MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau's opinion about Con- 
fucius, Swedenborg, and other writers, An- 
nounces he is moving to Chicago. 


From Marcus Senmc; Eagleswood, New Jer- 
sey; October, 1856; ment. Sanborn’s Life of 
Henry David Thoreau, 380. 


To Sorma Тновкло; Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey; Nov. 1, 1856; MS, Huntington; IT, FL, 
835. 


[From Horace Спек; Washington, D. C.; 
Nov. 4, 1856. The letter of March 4, 1856 is 
apparently erroneously dated Nov. 4, 1856 by 
Libbie, Jan. 27, 1914.] 


[From Horace Greece; Washington; D. C.; 
Nov. 9, 1856. The letter of March 4, 1856, is 
apparently erroneously dated Nov. 9, 1856 by 
American, March 10, 1924.] 


From Н. С. О. BLaxe; Worcester ?; b. Nov. 
19, 1856; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; Nov. 19, 
1856. 


To H. С. О. BrAxz; Perth Amboy; New Jersey; 
Nov. 19, 1856; MS, Anderson, Dec. 7, 1909; 
a MS draft of the final portions of the letter is 
in Abernethy; FL, 345 


To H. С. О. Braxz; Concord; Dec. 6, 1856; 
MS, Berg; IT, FL, 341. 


To В. B. М№п.ку; Concord; Dec. 12, 1856; MS, 
Berg; IT, FL, 349. 
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From Tuomas CHOLMONDELEY; Rome; Dec. 
16, 1858; Cholmondeley, 748. 


From B. B. Wey; Chicago; Dec. 21, 1856; 
MS, Berg. A lengthy letter telling of his new 
life and thoughts in Chicago. 


To Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; Dec. 81, 1856; 
MS, Abernethy; IT, FL, 854. 


To P; Р; Р P1856; MS, Goodspeed’s, Nov. 
1929; letter quoted in full in the Goodspeed 
Catalog of that date. 


1857 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; Feb. 6, 1857; MS 
copy in Blake’s hand, Berg; IT, FL, 855. Blake 
(in a MS note in Berg) states that he gave the 
signature of this letter to Mrs. George A. 
Thatcher of Bangor, Me. and the rest of the 
manuscript to Mr. Samuel Putnam of the firm 
of Putnam, Davis & Co., of Worcester, Mass. 


From Ticknor & Fiexps; Boston; Feb. 16, 
1857; MS, Harvard. Sends a check for $45.00 
for the sale of copies of Walden and A Week. 


From Taomas CHOLMONDELEY; London; Feb. 
22, 1857; MS, Berg; IT, Cholmondeley, 751. 


From Ticxnor & Co.; Boston; Feb. 27, 1857; 
MS, Harvard. Asks Thoreau to send twelve 
copies of A Week. 


To Danie. Ricxerson; Concord; March 28, 
1857; Ricketson, 70. 


From Danze, Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
March 29, 1857; Ricketson, 71. 


To Mary Brown; Concord; March, 1857; de- 
scribed in Mrs. Elizabeth B. Davenport’s “Thor- 
eau in Vermont in 1856" in the Vermont Botan- 
ical Club Bulletin, xx (April, 1908), 36. 


To DawrmrL Ricxerson; Concord; April 1, 
1857; MS, Thoreau Museum, Middlesex School, 
Concord, Mass.; IT, Ricketson, 72. 


From B. B. Waer; Chicago; April 7, 1857; MS, 
Berg. Discusses at length his current reading 
and thoughts. 


From CanorLm C. ANpREws; ?; b. April 16, 
1857; ment. To Caroline C. Andrews; April 16, 
1857. 


To CanorimNx C. Anprews; Concord; April 16, 
1857; MS, American, Nov. 25, 1036; PT in 
sales catalog. 


To Н. С. О. BLaxr; Concord; April 17, 1857; 
MS, Abernethy; IT, FL, 857. 
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1857, continued 


To B. В. Wery; Concord; April 26, 1857; MS, 
Berg; IT, FL, 352. 

To Dane. Ricxerson: Concord; May 18, 
1857; MS, Huntington; AT, Carl Bode’s I- 
eau Finds a House," Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature, July 20, 1946. 


From Taomas CHOLMONDELEY; London; May 


26, 1857; MS, . A lengthy letter thanking 
Thoreau for the of four books and telling 
of his present life in England, 


To тнк Lerun or Harvard; Concord; 
June 1, 1857; MS, Wakeman, where the re- 
cipient is named “Frost,” ү the librarian at 
Harvard at this time was John Langdon Sibley. 


From Н. С. О. Вглке; Worcester ?; b. June 6, 
1857; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; June 6, 1857. 


To ELLERY CHANNING; Concord; June 6, 1857; 
ment. To H. G. O. Blake; June 6, 1857. 


То Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; June 6, 1857; 
FL, 859. 


To Н. С. О. Braxz; Concord; June 28, 1857; 
MS, Gunn Memorial Library, Washington, 
Conn.; IT, FL, 859, where it is printed as a 
postscript to the letter of June 6, 1857. 


From Catvin Greene; Rochester, Mich. ?; 
b. July 8, 1857; ment. To Calvin Greene; July 8, 
1857. 


To CALVIN Greene; Concord; July 8, 1857; 
MS, Princeton University Library; IT, Jones’s 
Some Unpublished Letters, 42. 


To Сеовсе THATCHER; Concord; July 11, 1857; 
MS, Berg; AT, Two Thoreau Letters (Mesa, 
1916). 


To Еру Brown С—————; Boston; July 14, 
1857; MS, Berg. A request for an autograph. 
The remainder of the sender’s name is torn 
away in the MS. 


From Mansron Watson; Plymouth ?; b. Aug. 
17, 1857; implied in To Marston Watson; Aug. 
17, 1857. 

To Marston Watson; Concord; Aug. 17, 1857; 
FL, 360. 

To Danu Rickerson; Concord; Aug. 18, 
1857; MS, Morgan; IT, Ricketson, 78. 

To H. С. О. Buaxe; Concord; Aug. 18, 1857; 
MS, Wakeman; FL, 368. 

From Danrez Ricxetson; New Bedford ?; 
c. Aug. 24, 1857; ment. From Daniel Ricketson; 
Sept. 7, 1857. 
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From Акти, Ricxerson: New Bedford; 
Sept. 7, 1857; Ricketson, 76. 


To Danie, Ricxerson; Concord; Sept. 9, 
1857; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 77. 


From Dani Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Sept. 10, 1857; MS, Abernethy. Apologizes for 
his impositions on Thoreau. 


To GxoncE ТнАтснкв; Concord; Nov. 12, 
1857; MS, Abernethy. Reports of his father’s 
illness, 


From Н. С. О. Buaxe; Worcester Р; b. Nov. 
16, 1857; implied in To H. G, O. Blake; Nov. 
16, 1857. 


To Н. С. О. Braxz; Concord; Nov. 16, 1857; 
FL, 871. 


From Davi. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Dec. 11, 1857; Ricketson, 77. 


To Trcknor & Frezps; Concord Р; ? P1857; 
implied in From Ticknor & Fields; Dec. 7, 
1858. 


1858 


To GzoncE ТнАТСНЕВ; Concord; Jan. 1, 1858; 
MS, Berg. On his father's illness and Thoreau's 
own recent activities. 


From Jones Very; Salem ?; b. Jan. 16, 1858; 
ment. To Jones Very; Jan. 16, 1858. 


To Jones Very; Concord; Jan. 16, 1858; MS, 
Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. Explaining why 
he had not visited Very when he lectured in 


Salem recently and inviting Very to visit Con- 
cord. 


To James Rossezz LOWELL; Concord; Jan. 98, 
1858; MS, Harvard. Offers portions of The 
Maine Woods for publication in the Atlantic. 


From T. W. Hiccinson; Worcester Р; b. Jan. 
28, 1858; according to Wakeman, To Т. W. 
Higginson; Jan. 28, 1858 was in reply to a letter 
from Higginson. 


To T. W. Ніссічвом; Concord; Jan. 28, 1858; 
MS, Berg; IT, FL, 379. 


From James RussgLL LowELL; Boston P; 
b. Feb. 22, 1858; implied m To James Russell 
Lowell; Feb. 22, 1858. 


To James Russezz LowELL; Concord; Feb. 22, 
1858; MS, Harvard, Offers to submit his ac- 
count of the Maine Woods to Lowell. 


To James Russezz Lowzrr; Concord; March 5, 
1858; MS, Harvard. Announces that he has 
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sent Lowell the Maine Woods papers and stip- 
ulates conditions for publication. 


From James Russerx Lowerr; Boston ?; 
a. March 5, 1858: The notation “answered” has 
been made on the back of the MS. of To James 
Russell Lowell; March 5, 1858. 


From R. Wanner; Boston; April 10, 1858; MS, 
Berg. Engages Thoreau to survey some prop- 


From Mary Brown; Brattleboro, Vermont; 
b. April 28, 1858; See From Mary Brown; 
b. May 19, 1859. 


To Many Brown; Concord; a. April 2З, 1858; 
Vermont Botanical Club Bulletin, nx (April, 
1908), 37. 


To Manston WarsoN; Concord; April 25, 
1858; MS, Mrs. Robert Bowles; IT, FL, 362. 


From B. B. пху; Chicago; April 26, 1858; 
MS, Berg. À lengthy letter on his current ac- 
tivities and reading. 


To James Russet. Lower; Concord; May 18, 
1858; MS, Harvard. Complains that he has 
not seen the proofs of his articles. 


From James RUSSELL LOWELL; Boston ?; 
May 24, 1858. The notation “ 24th 
May” has been made on the back of To James 
Russell Lowell; May 18, 1858. 


To Н. С. О. Braxx; Concord; June 1, 1858; 
MS, Hosmer. Announces he intends to postpone 
his excursion one day because of inclement 
weather. 


To James RUSSELL LOWELL; Concord; June 22, 
1858; MS, Harvard; AT, Canby's Thoreau, 376. 


[To James Rossezz; Concord; June 22, 1858. 
To Jemes Russell Lowell; June 22, 1858 is 
erroneously stated to have been written to 
James Russell in Burnham and Collins’s “Con- 
tribution to a Bibliography of Thoreau,” Bul- 
letin of Bibliography, xix (Jan, 1947), 88.] 


To Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; June 29, 1858; 
FL, 885. 


From DaNiz, Rucxkrsou; New Bedford f; 
b. June 30, 1858. In To Daniel Ricketson; June 
80, 1858, Thoreau refers to three notes 
Daniel Ricketson. One of these is probably that 
of Dec. 11, 1857. We have been unable to dis- 
cover the other two. 


To Юлмк, Ricxerson; Concord; June 80, 
1858; Ricketson, 79. 


To Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; July 1, 1858; FL, 
885. 
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From С. W. Curtis; New York ?; b. Aug. 18, 
1858; implied in To С. W. Curtis; Aug. 18, 
1858. 


To С. W. Curtis; Concord; Aug. 18, 1858; 
MS, Abernethy; AT, Cook’s Concord Saunterer, 
67. 


To James Russet, Lowzrr; Concord; ge 1, 
1858; MS, Merwin-Clayton, Nov. 9, 1905; РТ, 
Allen’s A Bibliography of Henry David Thor- 
eau, 160. 


To James Russet, Lowzrr; Concord; Oct. 4, 
1858; MS, Harvard. A second request for pay- 
ment for his essays. 


To Danie. Ricxerson; Concord; о 81, 
1858; MS, Huntington; IT, Ric 


From DanwæL Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Nov. 8, 1858; Ricketson, 81. 


To Danie Ricxerson; Concord; Nov. 6, 1858; 
MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 88. 


From Danii Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Nov. 10, 1858; Ricketson, 86. 


To Danrz Rickerson; Concord; Nov. 22, 
1858; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 88. 


From THOMAS CHOLMONDELEY; Montreal f; 
Nov. 26, 1858; MS, Berg; IT, Cholmondeley, 
755. 


[To Danm RrckgrsoN; Concord; Nov. 28, 
1858. To Daniel Ricketson; Nov. 22, 1858 is 
incorrectly dated Nov. 28, 1858 by Sanborn in 
FL, 396.] 


To Dane RickersoN; Concord; Dec. 6, 1858; 
MS, Abernethy; AT, Cholmondeley, 755, 


To Ticxnor к Езкірз; Concord P; b. Dec. 7, 
1858; ment. From Ticknor & Fields; Dec. 7, 
1858. 


From Ticknorn & Frezps; Boston; b. Dec. 7, 
1858; ment. From Ticknor & Fields; Dec. 7, 
1858. 


From Ticknorn & Етегрв; Boston; Dec. 7, 
1858; MS, Harvard. Acknowledging a note 
from Thoreau. 


[To Dani. Ricxerson; Concord; Dec. 8, 1858. 
To Daniel Ricketson; Dec. 6, 1858 is erro- 
neously dated Dec. 8, 1858 by Sanborn in FL, 
897.] 


From W. D. Ticxnor & Co.; Boston; Dec. 15, 
1858; MS, Harvard. Settles current accounts 
on the sale of his books. 
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1858, continued 


To тнк LiIBRARIAN or Hanvanp COLLEGE 
(John Langdon Sibley); Concord; Dec. 19, 
1858; MS, Yale University Library. Returns 
Marquette’s “Recit des Voyages.” 


From ELLERY CHANNING; ?; b. Jan. 1, 1859; 
ment. To H. G. O. Blake; Jan. 1, 1859. This 
may possibly refer to From Ellery Channing; 
March 5, 1845. 


To ELLERY CHANNING; Concord ?; b. Jan. 1, 
1859; ment. To Н. С. О. Blake; Jan. 1, 1859. 


1859 


To Н. С. О. Braxz; Concord; Jan. 1, 1859; 
MS, Libbie, May 9, 1911; FL, 399. 


From Henry Warea Frost Р; Boston; 
Jan. 7, 1859; MS, Morgan. Portions, including 
the signature, have been torn away. Asks Thor- 
eau to meet him at the Probate Court in Cam- 
bridge. This apparently refers to the will of 
Barzillai Frost, which Thoreau refers to in To 
Daniel Ricketson; Feb. 12, 1859. 


From Н. С. О. Braxe; Worcester Р; b. Jan. 
19, 1859; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; Jan. 19, 
1859. 


To Н. С. О. Braxz; Concord; Jan. 19, 1859; 
FL, 405. Blake in a MS in Berg states that the 
MS of this letter was given to Howard W. Pres- 
ton of Providence. 


То Н. С. О. Вглкв; Concord; Feb. 7, 1859; 
MS. copy by Blake, Berg. Agrees to read lecture 
in Worcester on Feb. 15. Blake notes that he 
gave the signature of the letter to Mrs. George 
A. Thatcher of Bangor, Me., and the remainder 
of the letter to Mrs. Henrietta M. Daniels of 
West Newton, Mass. 


From Danrez Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Feb. 9, 1859; Ricketson, 89. 


From Henry С. Danny; Cambridge P; b. Feb. 
11, 1859; MS, Goodspeed’s; PT, Libbie, Jan. 80, 
1906. 


To Henry С. Denny; Concord P; Feb. 11, 
1859; MS, Libbie, Jan. 80, 1906; text in sale 
catalog. 

To Dawrg, Ricxerson; Concord; Feb, 12, 
1859; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 92. 


From Dawiz. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
March 6, 1859; Ricketson, 94. 


From Many Brown; Brattleboro, Vt. P; 
b. May 19, 1859; fragment of MS, Huntington. 
Sends mayflowers to Thoreau. This letter may 
have been sent b. April 28, 1858. 
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To Mary Brown; Concord; May 19, 1859; 
MS, Abernethy; AT, Cook's Concord Saunterer, 


To Davm Hzanp ?; Concord; July 8, 1859; 
MS, Abernethy; AT, Cook's Concord Saunterer, 
69. 


From Tmo. Н. Момғовр; Philadelphia; 
Aug. 12, 1859; MS, Berg. Orders 10 pounds of 
plumbago. 


From Уўктсн, BickLow & Co.; Cambridge, 
Mass.; mie 18, 1859?; MS, Berg. Orders 10 
pounds of black lead. Although the year does 
not appear on the MS, it is inserted with other 
correspondence for the year 1859 among Thor- 
eau's “Notes on Fruits." 


From HonBAnr & Вонвімѕ; Boston; Aug. 22, 
1859; MS, Berg. Orders 6 pounds of black lead. 


From E. С. Duprey; Boston Р; b. Sept. 5, 
1859; implied in To E. G. Dudley; Sept. B, 
1859. 


To E. С. Duprey; Concord; Sept. 5, 1850; MS, 
Mr. Albert E. Lownes. Promises to lecture on 
Oct. 9. 


To Н. С. О. Braxz; Concord; Sept. 26, 1859; 
MS, Wakeman; FL, 409, additional text in 
Wakeman. 


From Epwarp Bancs; Boston; Oct. 5, 1859; 
MS, Abemethy. Asks Thoreau to testify in 
court for his aunts. 


From DanæL Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Oct. 14, 1859; Ricketson, 99. 


From THeormvs Brown; Worcester; Oct. 19, 
1859; MS, Berg. Comments at length on var- 
ious excursions with Blake and Thoreau. 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; Oct. 31, 1859; 
MS, Wakeman; MS copy by Blake, Berg; IT, 
FL, 413. 


From CnmHaAnLES W. Ѕілск; Boston; Oct. 81, 
1859; MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to substitute 
for Douglas at the Fraternity lecture. 


From Cuannes W. Stack; Boston ?; c. Oct. 
81, 1859; ment. From Charles W. Slack; Oct. 
81, 1859. 


From MoNcunE Conway; Cincinnati; Nov. 19, 
1859; MS, Brown Collection, University of 
Rochester Library. Asks Thoreau to contribute 
to his new Dial. 


To Moncure Conway; Concord; Nov. 28, 
1859; MS draft, Brown Collection, University 
of Rochester Library. Replies he has nothing 
to contribute. 
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From CALVIN Сакеме; Rochester, Mich. P; 
b. Nov. 24, 1859; implied in To Calvin Greene; 
Nov. 24, 1859. 


To Carvin GREENE; Concord; Nov. 24, 1859; 
MS, Princeton University Library; IT, Jones’s 
Some Unpublished Letters, 48. 


1860 


From Epwanp Bancs; Boston; Jan. 9, 1860; 
MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to testify in court for 
his aunts. 


From R. Атллзом; Cincinnati; Jan. 9, 1860; 
MS, Berg. Encloses $10 in payment of bill. 


From НовАвт & RoBaws; Boston; Jan. 9, 
1860; MS, Berg. Orders 6 pounds of plumbago. 


From Daxrez Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Jan. 15, 1860; Ricketson, 101. 


From Caauncey Ѕмтгн; Boston; Jan. 23, 1860; 
MS, Huntington. Encloses a note for $100. 


From James RzpPATH; f; Feb. 6, 1860; MS, 
Abernethy. A request for information on the 
life of John Brown. 


From Мсн, BiczLow & Co.; aie © 
Feb. 7, 1860; MS, Berg. Encloses draft for 
$87.50. 


From L. Јонмѕом & Co.; Philadelphia; April 
20, 1860; MS, Morgan. Orders 10 pounds of 
plumbago. 


From L. Јонмвом & Co.; Philadelphia; May 2, 
1860; MS, Morgan. Encloses $15 in notes, 


From H. С. О. Braxe; Worcester P; b. Мау 
20, 1860; implied in To H. G. O. Blake; May 
20, 1860. 


To Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; May 20, 1860; 
MS, Libbie, May 9, 1911; FL, 415. 


From Mas. Bronson Arcorr; Concord; 
May 23, 1860; MS, Berg. Invites Thoreau to 
the wedding of her daughter Anna. 


From Cuauuckx Sara; Boston; June 1, 1860; 
MS, Huntington. Encloses his brother’s note. 


To Soeur Taorrau; Concord; July 8, 1860; 
MS, Morgan; IT, FL, 419. 


From Cras. С. Morse; New York; b. July 12, 
1860; MS, Huntington. Orders a copy of A 
Week and asks if Thoreau is in the lecture field. 


To Cartes C. Morse; Concord; July 12, 
1860; MS, Anderson, Feb. 28, 1917; MS. draft, 
Huntington; text in sales catalog. 
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From BENJAMIN Н. Austin, JR.; Buffalo, №. Y.; 
b. July 16, 1860; implied in To Benjamin H. 
Austin, Jr.; July 16, 1860. 


To BENJAMIN Н. Austin, Јв.; Concord; July 16, 
1860; MS, Buffalo Public Library: Offers to 
deliver lecture, 


To CHARLES Sumner; Concord; July 18, 1860; 
MS, Harvard. Thanks Sumner for gift of books, 


To WELCH, Biceow, & Co.; Concord; July 27, 
1860; MS draft, Berg. Asks for payment of bill, 


То Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; Aug. 8, 1860; 
FL, 421. 


To CmanLzgs P. Ricker; Concord ?; b. Aug. 
81, 1860; implied in From Charles Р. Ricker; 
Aug. 81, 1860. 


From Cnanrzs P. Ricken; Lowell; Aug. 81, 
1860; MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to deliver two 
lectures. 


To Crarces P. Rioxer; Concord ?; Aug. 81, 
1860; ment. From Charles P. Ricker; Sept. 6, 
1860. 


From Cartes P. Ricker; Lowell; Sept. 6, 
1860; MS, Berg. Gives directions for meeting 
Thoreau. 


То THE Ровілзненѕ or The World; Concord; 
Sept. 17, 1860; MS, American, May 6, 1915; 
PT in sales catalog. 


To А. 5. Caase; Concord Р; Sept. 22, 1860; 
ment, From À, S. Chase; Oct. 5, 1860. 


To Horace GREELEY; Concord; Sept 20, 1860; 
MS, New York Public Library. Sends a copy of 
his lecture on "The Succession of Forest Trees.” 


From А. S. Cuasz; Waterbury, Conn.; Oct. 5, 
1860; MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau to lecture on 
Dec. 11. 


To Saxuxn. KNEELAND; Concord; Oct. 18, 
1860; MS, Boston Society of Natural History; 
MS facsimile, Thoreau Society Bulletin, xv 
(April, 1946). 


From DANIEL Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Oct. 14, 1860; Ricketson, 104. 


From WeLcn, Bmrrow & Co. Cambridge; 
Oct. 80, 1860; MS, Berg. Orders more black 
lead. 


From 'Тнкорнпов Brown; Worcester Р; 
b. Nov. 4, 1860; ment. To H. G. O. Blake; Nov. 
4, 1860. 


То Н. С. О. Buaxe; Concord; Nov. 4, 1860; 
MS, Mr. Albert Е. Lownes; IT, FL, 498, 
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1860, continued 


To DANIEL RICKETSON; Concord; Nov. 4, 1860; 
MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 108. 


From Moxcure Conway; Cincinnati; Nov. 28, 
1860; MS, Berg. Asks Thoreau for a copy of 
his “Succession of Forest Trees.” The MS. is 
undated but is included with other MSS. for 
the year 1860, the year in which the lecture was 
delivered, 


То Н. С. О. Braxe; Concord; Dec. 2, 1860; 
MS copy by Blake, Berg. Announces he will 
visit Blake on Dec. 10. 


From Hosarr & Ross; Boston; Dec. 8, 
1860; MS, Berg. Encloses a payment of $9. 


To Lous SunErrE; Concord; Dec. 17, 1860; 
MS, Huntington; Says that his mother, through 
illness, will be unable to take care of Mr. Phil- 


lips. 


To Е. Н. RusseLL; Concord Р; ? P1860; MS, 
. Goodspeed’s Catalog No. 271; PT in sales cat- 
alog. 


1861 


From Jos. Ѕтоввв; Baltimore; Jan. 81, 1861; 
MS, Berg. Notifies Thoreau that payment has 
been refused on the parcel delivere 


To Frevernick Tupor; Concord ?; Feb. 11, 
1861; ment. From Frederic Tudor; Feb, 12, 
1861. 


From Frepenic Торов; Boston; Feb. 12, 1861; 
MS, Berg. Acknowledges receipt of a check. 


From Dar Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Feb. 27, 1861; Ricketson, 108. 


[To DanwæL Rioxerson; Concord; March 19, 
1861. To Daniel Ricketson; March 22, 1861 is 
erroneously dated March 19, 1861 by Sanborn 
in Life of Henry David Thoreau, 424, Sanborn 
derives his text from an early draft of the letter 
printed in Ellery Channing’s Thoreau the Poet- 
Naturalist (1902) 334.] 


From L. JomwsoN & Co. Philadelphia; 
March 22, 1861; MS, Berg. Encloses $2. 


To Daxrz Ricxerson; Concord; March 22, 
1861; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 111. 


From Parxen PrLsBUny; Concord, N. Н.; 
April 9, 1861; MS, Libbie, Feb. 25, 1909; PT, 
sales catalog. 
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To Parker Рилзволү; Concord; April 10, 
1861; MS, Boston Public Library; IT, FL, 487. 


From Panxer Рилѕвонү; Boston; April 18, 
1861; MS, Libbie, Feb. 25, 1909. 


From Tuomas CHOLMONDELEY; Shrewsbury, 
England; April 28, 1861; MS, Berg; IT, FL, 
439. 


From Mns. Horace Mann; Concord; April 

?, 1861; MS, Huntington; IT, Sanborn’s First 
and Last Journeys of Thoreau, п, 10. The 
heading of the MS has been tom away, but 
both Sanborn and the Huntington chronology 
accept this date. 


То Н. С. О. Вглке; Concord; May 8, 1861; 
FL, 448. 


From RareH У/Атро Emerson; Concord; 
May 11, 1861; MS, Concord Antiquarian So- 
ciety. A letter of introduction to Emerson’s 
friends along Thoreau’s route to Minnesota. 


To Mns. Joan TaonzaAv and Sopra THOREAU; 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; b. May 20, 1861; ment. 
Sanborn's First and Last Journeys of Thoreau, 
п, 16. 


From Romertr Соглукв; Chicago; May 22, 
1861; MS, Concord Antiquarian Society. An 
invitation to visit him in Chicago. Although the 
letter is not dated as to year, it was obviously 
written on the occasion of Thoreau's trip to 
Minnesota. 


From Mrs. Joan 'Тновкло and/or ЅОРНІА 
TaonEAU; Concord Р; b. May 26, 1861; ment. 
Sanborn's First and Last Journeys of Thoreau, 
п, 4. 


To Sopra TgonEAU; St. Раш, Minn.; May 27, 
1861; Sanborn’s First and Last Journeys of 
Thoreau, п, 44. 


To Mns. Jonn THoreavu; Minneapolis Р; 
b. June 14, 1861; ment. R. L. Straker, 
“Thoreau’s Journey to Minnesota,” New Eng- 
land Quarterly, xiv (Sept. 1941), 858. 


From Е. В. SANBonN; Concord ?; b. June 23, 
1861; ment. To F. B. Sanborn; June 25, 1861. 


From Sorma Тновкло; Concord ?; b. June 
23, 1861; ment. To F. B. Sanborn; June 25, 
1861. 


То Е. B. SANBORN; Redwing, Minn; June 25, 
1861; MS, Abernethy; * D 445. An addi- 
tional graph is quoted by Sanborn in The 
Life i Henry David Thoreau, 401. 
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[То Е. B. Sansorn; Redwing, Minn.; June 26, 
1861; To F. B. Sanborn; June 25, 1861 is 
erroneously dated June 26, 1861 in FL, 445.] 


From Danze Rickerson; New Bedford ?; 
b. June 27, 1861; ment. To Daniel Ricketson; 
Aug. 15, 1861. 


From A WonczsrzER М ; Worcester, 
Mass.; b. July 15, 1861; ment. National Baptist, 
July 20, 1876. 


To a Worcester Minister; Concord; July 15, 
1861; National Baptist, July 20, 1876. 


To Danie. Rıcrerson; Concord; Aug. 15, 
1861; MS, Huntington; IT, Ricketson, 113. 


From Рам, Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Sept. 1, 1861; Ricketson, 819. 


From Danie. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Sept. 17, 1861; Ricketson, 115. 


To DanæL Ricxerson; Concord; Oct. 14, 
1861; MS, Huntington; MS facsimile, Ricket- 
son, 116. 


То W. & С. Н. Swrrg; Concord; Nov. 18, 
1861; MS, Abernethy. Acknowledges payment 
of bill. 


To Сковсе THATCHER ?; Concord; Nov. 15, 
1861; MS, Prof. Frank Jewett Mather. An in- 
vitation to visit in Concord. 


From L. Jonnson & Co.; Philadelphia; Dec. 6, 


1861; MS, Huntington. Encloses payment of 
$15. 


1862 


From Myron Brenton; Leedsville, N. Y.P; 


Jan. 6, 1862; ment. FL, 461. 


From Danie. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
Jan. 7, 1862; Ricketson, 117. 


From THEOPHILUS Brown; Worcester; Jan. 10, 
1862; MS, Berg. Orders two copies of Thoreau’s 
books and tells of his recent activities. 


From Е. B. Ѕлмвовм; Concord Р; Jan. 12, 
1862?; MS, Huntington. Asks Thoreau to for- 
ward the copy of the Continental, which San- 
born had lent him, to Miss Goodwin. Al- 
though the MS is dated only Sunday Jan. 12, 
the Continental Monthly did not begin publica- 
tion until Jan., 1862 and the 12th of that month 
falls on Sunday. 
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From THE Eprrors or тне Atlantic Monthly; 
Boston?; b. Feb. 11, 1862; ment. To the Ed- 
itors of the Atlantic Monthly; Feb. 11, 1862. 


To тнк Eprrors or THE Áflantic Monthly; 
Concord; Feb. 11, 1862; MS. in Sophia Thor- 
eau's hand, Huntington; AT, Bode's Last Pub- 
lishers, 384. 


To Txcxwon & Fyerps; Concord; Feb. 20, 1862; 
MS in Sophia Thoreau's hand, Huntington; AT, 
Bode's Last Publishers, 384. 


To Ticknor & FreLps; Concord; Feb. 24, 1862; 
MS in Sophia Thoreau’s hand, Huntington; AT, 
Bode’s Last Publishers, 385. 


To Тіскмов & Fixrps; Concord; Feb. 28, 1862; 
MS in Sophia Thoreau’s hand, Huntington; AT, 
Bode’s Last Publishers, 885. 


To Ticxnor & FrgLps; Concord; March 1, 1862; 
MS in Sophia Thoreau’s hand, Huntington; AT, 
Bode’s Last Publishers, 386. 


From Ticknor & Frgrps; Boston ?; b. March 
4, 1862; implied in To Ticknor & Fields; 
March 4, 1862. 


To Ticknor & Frexps; Concord; March 4, 1862; 
MS in Sophia Thoreau’s hand, Huntington; AT, 
Bode’s Last Publishers, 386. 


From TickNon ё Freips; Boston ?; b. March 
11, 1862; implied in To Ticknor & Fields; 
March 11, 1862. 


To Тіскмов & Frezps; Concord; March 11, 
1862; MS in Sophia Thoreau's hand, Hunting- 
ton; AT, Bode's Last Publishers, 380. 


To Myron B. Benron; Concord; March 21, 
1862; FL, 463. 


From амін, Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
March 23, 1862; Ricketson, 119. 


From Danie Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
March 80, 1862; Ricketson, 121. 


To Ticxnor & Fes; Concord; April 2, 1862; 
MS in Sophia Thoreau’s hand, Huntington; AT, 
Carl Bode’s “Thoreau’s Last Letter,” New Eng- 
land Quarterly, xix. (June, 1946), 244. 


From Ticknor & Fiezps; Boston; April 6, 
1862; MS, Huntington; AT, Bode's Last Pub- 
Ushers, 387. 


From Danie. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
April 6, 1862; Ricketson, 123. 
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1862, continued 
From Danie. Ricrerson: New Bedford; 
April 18, 1862; Ricketson, 125. 


From Danie. Ricxerson; New Bedford; 
May 4, 1862; Ricketson, 128. 


* * * 


[From MancanEgT FULLER; ?; Sept. 25, 1873. 
From Margaret Fuller; Sept. 25, 1843 is erro- 
neously dated Sept. 25, 1873 in Wakeman.] 


[To ]онм Brown; Concord Р; ? ? P. To 
Н. С. О. Blake; Oct. 31, 1859 is erroneously 
described as to John Brown in Wakeman.] 


From Many Moopy Emerson; ?; May 8 ?; 
MS, Libbie, Feb. 15, 1910; PT, in sales catalog. 
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From В. W. ExEnsoN; Р; Р P 0; MS, Lib- 
bie, Jan. 27, 1914. Dated only “Sunday eve.” 


From R. W. Емеввом; P; P P Р; MS, Lib- 
bie, Jan. 27, 1914. A second letter. 


То С. M. Tracy; Concord Р; Р Р P;onlythe 
envelope of this letter survives in The New 


York Public Library. 


To Warrum ALLINGHAM; P; P P P; Ricket- 
son, 248, implies that Thoreau may have cor- 
responded with the Irish poet. 


To Cmanrgs рк Benanp Murs, Р; Р Р E 
Christys The Orient in American Transcen- 
dentalism, 365, states that Thoreau corres- 
ponded with the Syracuse, N.Y., oriental 
scholar. 


A Thoreau Handbill 


By Joun D. GORDAN 


VEN beyond the confines of Concord, Massachusetts, it has been known 
for nearly a century that Henry David Thoreau helped supply his lim- 
ited need of money by professional surveying. He had been dead hardly 
three months when Ralph Waldo Emerson, in an unsigned article in the 
Atlantic Monthly for August, 1862, spoke of the mathematical ability, keen 
eye and knowledge of the Concord terrain that made his friend “drift into 
the profession of landsurveyor.” In 1878, in Thoreau: The Poet-Naturalist, 
William Ellery Channing referred to his subject in passing as “the surveyor.” 
Alexander Hay Japp dared in 1877 to rearrange the words of the still living 
Emerson and present them as his own, in Thoreau: His Life and His Aims, 
in explaining what had caused Thoreau “to drift into the regular profession 
of land surveyor.” In the biography in the “American Men of Letters” series 
in 1882, F. B. Sanborn mentioned Thoreau’s surveying the wood-lots, roads 
and pastures of Concord. That same year across the Atlantic Robert Louis 
Stevenson touched briefly upon surveying in his essay on Thoreau in Familiar 
Studies of Men and Books, as did Henry S. Salt, echoing Emerson or Japp, 
in his Life of Henry David Thoreau in 1890. That surveying was the nearest 
thing to a recognized profession Thoreau had has clearly been no secret. 

Until recently, however, there was no record of Thoreau’s ever having 
publicly advertised himself as a surveyor. Then in the summer of 1954 Miss 
Mary Benjamin of Walter R. Benjamin, Autographs, New York City, ac- 
quired the handbill reproduced here in photographic facsimile. The dimen- 
sions of the sheet of paper аге 121*/,,” by 974"; of the type area, 10*/,," by 
78/16”. The paper is wove. The piece is unrecorded in any published Thoreau 
bibliography or checklist. It came from Buffalo, New York, with a group of 
eight or ten miscellaneous autographs of little value. It was badly in need of 
silk-gauzing, which was soon skilfully carried out. An inquiry to Buffalo 
revealed that there was no more material where the handbill had come from. 
It was an indication of her friendly feelings for The New York Public Library 
that Miss Benjamin offered the piece first to the Henry W. and Albert A. Berg 
Collection, which was happily able to acquire it. 

One of the pleasant aspects of research is that institutions and individuals 
are generous with their interest and aid when a hitherto unknown item comes 
to light. Inquiries to quarters where another example of the handbill might 
be expected showed that no other is presently known, and this was confirmed 
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by Mr. Jacob Blanck, who in the process of compiling his Bibliography of 
American Literature over the last decade has acquired an unsurpassed ac- 
quaintance with the contents of public and private libraries. The item was 
also new to Professors Raymond Adams of the University of North Carolina, 
Walter Harding of the University of Virginia, and Leo Stoller of Wayne 
University and to Mr. Fred B. Bloomhardt of the Concord Free Public Li- 
brary. All these gentlemen, whose knowledge of Thoreau and Concord is 
outstanding, have been patience and kindness itself in helping to bring to- 
gether facts about what Professor Adams declares to be “as far as I know a 
unique item. But now that one has turned up,” he warns, “you can be sure 
that another will turn up. Very few unique items stay unique.” The purpose 
of this paper, which could be called a compilation of many opinions, is to give 
a preliminary airing to the questions that the handbill raises. When was it 
printed? Where and by whom? And who supplied the text? 

Perhaps the basic question is that of date. If the handbill should precede 
A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, published at the end of May, 
1849, it would, of course, be the first separate publication to carry Thoreau’s 
name. It was in 1840, according to Henry Seidel Canby’s Thoreau, that he 
purchased his first surveying equipment, with which he and his brother John 
introduced the pupils in their Concord school to the principles of surveying. 
When he was tutor in the home of William Emerson on Staten Island, he 
noted in his journal on August 6, 1848, that he was “thought to be a surveyor,” 
even though he carried no instruments, from the way he went “moping about 
the fields and woods here as I did in Concord.” In the Berg Collection is а 
clean draft, believed to have been made by Thoreau himself, of the survey 
of Walden Pond published in Walden. This draft, which was presented by 
Sophia Thoreau to Miss E. J. Weir of Concord, is dated 1846. The earliest 
record of Thoreau’s surveying for pay was appropriately enough the work 
done in Concord in the spring of 1847 on the Warren lot for Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, who paid him one dollar according to Emerson’s own manuscript 
account book. That same year for the tenth anniversary of his graduation 
from Harvard he listed himself, among a baker's dozen of occupations, as 
^a Surveyor." No Thoreau authority thinks it likely, however, that be could 
thus early have presented himself to the public by means of a handbill as a 
professional surveyor. 

In the Concord Free Public Library is a small manuscript notebook en- 
titled "Field Notes of Surveys" in which Thoreau kept an apparently contin- 
uous record of his work. The first survey entered there is that of Isaac Watts 
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wood-lot in November, 1849, which he carried out with the compass and 
chain of Cyrus Hubbard, an older surveyor of Concord, presumably because 
he did not have a compass of his own.* Now the early entries in “Field Notes 
of Surveys” were written from memory after the work described had been 
done and make mention of “lost notes and plans,” according to Professor 
Stoller. Hence it is hard to be sure whether Thoreau began working in earnest 
at his profession of surveying in late 1849 or several months or so earlier. In 
the spring of 1850 he used his own compass for the first time in surveying 
Jesse Hosmer’s farm. Before June, 1850, moreover, he was keeping 
regular records as if he had decided on surveying as a profession. 
An entry in his journal for 1850, undated but apparently made in 
August, refers in an established manner to “a cross-eyed fellow [who] used 
to help me survey — he was my stake-driver. . . .” It was even suggested in 
1890 by Henry S. Salt, his first English biographer, that the failure of A Week 
on the Concord drove Thoreau to “an unusually long period” of surveying to 
pay off his debt on the book. As the unsold copies of A Week were not sent 
back as unsalable until 1858 , the implication of Salt’s words — that Thoreau 
was already well established as a surveyor — can be explained. 

The decade of the 1850's offers plentiful evidence of Thoreau's activity as 
a surveyor. Aside from his own “Field Notes,” the “Reports of the Selectmen” 
of Concord for 1851-52 show him working for the village. He made surveys 
of White Pond and Walden Pond which were used in the 1852 map of Con- 
cord prepared by Engineer H. F. Walling. It was this map which earned 
him the courtesy title of civil engineer, a title he used in signing some of his 
surveys. Work outside of Concord — was it partially because of the hand- 
bill? — came his way. In May, 1852, he surveyed the Brooks farm in adjacent 
Lincoln. In April, 1853, he was surveying in Haverhill; in October, 1854, in 
Plymouth; in November, 1856, as far away as Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
Though his charges were moderate, he made as much money as he needed 
or was willing to make. According to Canby, “he surveyed much more than 
thirty days a year” and by 1860 was surveyor-in-chief for Concord. 


* It is vaguely in the “late forties” that Canby places Thoreau’s purchase of “the expensive 
instruments now in the Concord Library” (Thoreau, Boston, 1939, p. 301). Though Canby 
states that Thoreau purchased “in 1840 a levelling instrument and circumferentor combined” 
(“a horizontal compass . . . used in taking horizontal angles and bearings"), Mr. Bloomhardt 
reports that this instrument, made by C. L. Kenig of Boston, was the “major piece” of Thoreau's 
surveying equipment, the others being “of the type that could have been picked up anywhere 
and would doubtless have to be replaced from time to time. A tape-line, triangles, protractor, 
etc." It seems doubtful that Thoreau would have used another man's equipment in 1849 if he 
had had his own as early as 1840. 
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Outside evidence available plainly indicates no inevitable moment in time 
at which to place the handbill. The implications are twofold: that the hand- 
bill would not in all likelihood have been wanted before the autumn of 1849, 
when the “Field Notes of Surveys” suggests that Thoreau went seriously to 
work; and that such an advertisement would probably have been needed 
early rather than late in his career. In the early ‘fifties, the “Field Notes” show, 
Thoreau was almost making a specialty of the work mentioned in the hand- 
bill — wood-lots, farms, and even a road. 

The handbill itself contains an adventitious but important hint. Under 
his printed name has been added in pencil, presumably by Thoreau himself, 
an address, “near the Depot Concord Mass.” In combination with the cir- 
cumstances of Thoreau’s life this address seems clearly to indicate the 
“Yellow House” on the south side of Main Street, near the corner of the 
present-day Thoreau Street, which leads directly to the Fitchburg Railroad 
Depot a hundred yards or so away. Nowadays the house is known as the 
Thoreau-Alcott House and the station as the Boston and Maine. It was into 
the Yellow House that the Thoreaus moved in August, 1850, from the house 
they had built in the early 1840's and called Texas because of its distance from 
the center of town. The new property had been recently bought, and Thor- 
eau's survey, dated 1850, of the then irregularly shaped plot of ground is in 
the Concord Free Public Library. In the Yellow House Thoreau lived the 
rest of his life and there he died. 

Though the penciled address on the handbill does not fix the date of print- 
ing, it is obvious that this copy could not have been circulated before August, 
1850. This copy, moreover, was in all probability circulated outside of Con- 
cord. It would surely have been unnecessary to tell anyone in the village 
where Thoreau lived, and even if he had just moved into the Yellow House 
he would certainly not have added “Concord Mass” to the address. Perhaps 
it can be argued that the circulation of this copy of the handbill should log- 
ically have been around the time that he started doing surveying outside of 
Concord. It could have preceded his obtaining distant work or it could have 
been an attempt to push himself in a newly entered territory. It does not 
seem likely, however, that the handbill could have been produced only for 
out-of-Concord use or the address as well as the name would have been 
printed on it. 

There are no real clews at present as to the identity and location of the 
printer who produced the handbill Was the work done in Concord? Mr. 
Bloomhardt, among his other kindnesses, has made without success a pre- 
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liminary examination of the collections of the Concord Free Public Library 
for examples of the same typeface as the distinctive capitals in the word 
“SURVEYING.” Was it done outside Concord? The possibility is good and 
the field large. Perhaps the most promising — and tantalizing — clew 
is the identity of the printer or printers who produced the advertisements 
and box labels for John Thoreau & Son’s and John Thoreau & Com- 
pany's pencil manufacture. All present explorations have led nowhere. The 
typefaces of the handbill and of an example of the pencil advertising in the 
Concord Free Public Library and of a box label seen in reproduction * 
do not resemble one another. Yet it seems likely that for his surveying hand- 
bill Thoreau would go back to the printer who had done work for the family 
business. . 

The wording of the announcement poses a problem more interesting, per- 
haps, than any other connected with the handbill. Who provided the un- 
known printer with a text? The language has a conventional business-like 
quality, without much individuality. It has been suggested that the makers 
of surveying instruments provided such handbills with the equipment itself. 
The necessity Thoreau was under to add the address in pencil can be ad- 
duced as support for this argument. Yet the variations in typeface in the final 
paragraph do not support it. The press work throughout seems too poor for 
the handbill to have been issued with an expensive instrument. 

Was it a standard form kept in stock by some printer who merely added 
the client's name at the bottom? Or did Thoreau supply the text? If he did, 
was it his own composition? The only line with any touch of individuality is 
"that the land may be laid out in a winter evening." The phrase "in a winter 
evening" — as distinguished from "in a winter's evening" — can be found, 
for instance, in Walden. This is evidence too weak upon which to rest much 
of an argument for the text having a Thoreauvian touch. Certainly there is 
nothing else in the handbill to suggest that Thoreau could not have modeled 
his statement upon a passage in a surveyor’s manual or a farm periodical. 

Among the books from Thoreau's personal library that have come to rest 
in the Concord Free Public Library only one is on surveying: Charles Davies, 
Elements of Surveying and. Navigation; with a Description of the Instru- 
ments and Necessary Tables. Revised Edition. New York: A. S. Barnes, 1847. 
It carries, according to information kindly supplied by Mr. Bloomhardt, 
“pencilled figures, trigonometric tables, and what are apparently precalcula- 


* The Month at Goodspeed's, vol. V (April 1984), р. 258-259; later reproduced in the Thoreau 
Society Bulletin, vol. 24 (July 1948), p. [8]. 
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tions” in Thoreau’s hand. Yet a preliminary examination of the text reveals 
nothing that could have been the model of the handbill. Of the many farm 
journals and manuals with which Thoreau could have been familiar, two 
periodicals, for example, are mentioned in Walden — the Cultivator, which 
ran from 1834 to 1865, and the New England Farmer, a title used by different 
editors from 1822 to 1909. A cursory glance at a file of these was unreward- 
ing. A prolonged search of such publications might bring forth a model. 
Professor Stoller has pointed out, for instance, the general echo of the style 
of Henry Stephens’ Book of the Farm (New York: Greeley & McElrath, 1846) 
which can be heard in the language of the handbill. 

It would have been gratifying to conclude this brief examination of the 
Thoreau handbill with a proven statement of the place and date of the print- 
ing, the name of the printer, and of the source of the text. At best, only cer- 
tain probabilities and areas for further investigation could be indicated. The 
real purpose of this article has been to announce the existence of the hand- 
bill and to set forth what has been done in a first study of the problems it 
poses. Perhaps the future will bring forth definite answers. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Years of Fulfilment 
1804-1853 


By Јонм D. GORDAN 


PART III 


NATHANIEL HAawTHorNE. The Scarlet Letter, a Romance. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields, 1850. 


The Scarlet Letter was the occasion of Hawthorne’s most successful publishing connection, 
his relationship with Fields. James T. Fields (1817-1881) was more than a dozen years younger 
but the perspicacity that earned him a junior partnership at the age of twenty-one with Ticknor 
and Reed was a real support to Hawthorne. It seems likely that Elizabeth Peabody urged Fields 
to go to Salem to see Hawthorne about the work he was doing. Fields paid his historic visit in 
the “early winter” of 1849-50. Though at first Hawthorne denied having anything to show him, 
he yielded to insistence and produced what he had done of The Scarlet Letter, with the comment, 
“It is either very good or very bad, — I don't know which.” 

Fields felt the power of the story so strongly that he had the earlier chapters in the press before 
the manuscript was completed. He encouraged Hawthorne to develop his theme at novel length 
instead of as the long short-story originally planned. The decision was an important one for a 
writer who had, except for Fanshawe over twenty years before, been content to express himself 
only in tales and sketches. Hawthorne had at first conceived of The Scarlet Letter as half the 
contents of a collection to be called “Old Tinie Legends.” In the introductory “Custom-House” 
can be found a reference to “the article entitled ‘Main Street,’ included in the present volume.” 
“Main Street,” which had appeared in Æsthetic Papers, 1849, was not republished until 1851 
in The Snow-Image. Perhaps the inclusion with The Scarlet Letter of the fifty-four page “Custom- 
House” is itself a concession to Hawthorne's original plans for a collection. 

The copy shown here has perhaps more sentimental interest than any other. On the fly leaf 
Hawthorne himself has written “Sophia A. Hawthorne." 


NATHANEL HAwrHORNE, The Scarlet Letter, a Romance. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed, and Fields, 1850. 


The reading Аер absorbed 2500 copies of The Scarlet Letter, at seventy-five cents a сору, 
in two weeks alter the book appeared on March 16, 1850. Such a sale was unprecedented (e 
Hawthorne, and its invigorating power must have been extraordinary. A second edition of 2500 
copies was printed in April and started to sell well. Then, the large sale slowed down: 1000 
copies were stereotyped in September, 1850, but between May, 1851, and April, 1852, only 
three more printings totaling 1800 ies were called for. The Scarlet Letter, however, was 
making Hawthornes fame internatio Two London firms pirated the novel simultaneously. 

Two side Acn of the first edition are here displayed. One Hawthorne presented to his 
ps eod most congenial — sister and inscribed it "Elizabeth M. Hawthorne, from 
the author." The other he gave to his most famous sister-in-law, inscribing it in the same fashlon, 
“Elizabeth P. Peabody, from the author." 


James T. Frgrps. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Boston, 
March 29, 1850. 


Writing in an outburst of enthusiasm Fields sent Hawthorne the good news about the sale 
of The Scarlet Letter in the letter shown here. He had "just returned from the South" to find the 
first edition sold out. "You are on the top wave," he told Hawthorne, "and it is well to face the 
breeze. Some of the papers growl but all say the same good thing, of the sterling Romance. The 
Introduction has stirred up some Whig bile, but the medicine fo g so close at its heels no 
harm will ensue.” Fields requested Hawthorne to send quickly any corrections he wanted incor- 
porated into the second printing. 
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Tae Massacauserrs QUARTERLY Review, vol. П, no. 12, September, 1850. 


The Scarlet Letter received more critical attention than any of Hawthorne’s earlier publications. 
Duyckinck praised it in the Literary World at the end of March, 1850; George Ripley of Brook 
Farm fame in the New York Daily Tribune at the beginning of April; and E. P. Whipple in 
Graham’s Magazine in May. There was a favorable review in June in the London Atheneum, 
which had previously praised Hawthorne’s work. 

The most interesting of the favorable notices was the one shown here in the Massachusetts 
Quarterly in September, 1850, which followed a brief note in the June number. The Massachu- 
setis Quarterly was the heir of the Dial and had been launched with Emerson’s somewhat reluc- 
tant assistance in December, 1847. It voiced the most advanced opinion of the day, with a dis- 
tinct Transcendental coloring. The саа. sixteen-page review of The Scarlet Letter was by 
George Bailey Loring, who hailed Hawthome as “a speculative philosopher, an ethical thinker, 
a living man.” Loring saw the redeeming power in temptation ав sin, the weakness and rigidity 
in untried virtue, and hailed Hester Prynne as one who found the great religious truth that is 
above all the dogmas of religion. 

From tha general oollection. 


Tae Сновсн Review, AND ECCLESIASTICAL REcIsTER, vol. III, no. 4, January, 


1851. 

In marked contrast to the liberal point of view found in Loring was the spirit of the reviewers 
with an ecclesiastical bias. Orestes Augustus Brownson, a recent convert to Roman Catholicism, 
launched an attack on the moral point of view of The Scarlet Letter in Brownson's Review in 
October, 1850. The most violent assault on the book appeared in the Church Review for joue 
1851, an organ of the Protestant eee Church, and included the Massachusetts Quarterly 
by name in its censure. For twenty-three pages the Reverend Arthur Cleveland Coxe, who wrote 
the unsigned review, excoriated the “French” ty, the immorality, the “running undercurrent 
of filth” of Hawthorne’s romance. It belonged in a “Brothel Library”; it was of “delicate 
sensuality”; it was “a dirty story.” Coxe particularly attacked the кокте that Hawthorne's 
love for Sophia had given him: the discovery that love, even without the blessing of man and 
his man-made God, had “ ‘a consecration of its own’ "; the hope that “the whole relation between 
man and woman” might some day be established “on a surer ground of mutual happiness.” 

From the general collection. 


А. KLAsiNG. Contemporary translation in an unknown hand of a letter to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Bielefeld, Prussia, June 5, 1851. 


The Scarlet Letter gave Hawthorne a European reputation. The letter shown here relates to 
what was apparently the first translation of his work mto German and possibly the first Conti- 
nental publication of any of his stories. Herr Klasing described himself as a German bookseller. 
His firm, Velhagen and Klasing, as he told Hawthorne, was “not in the habit of publishing trans- 
lations,” but had been “struck . . . with the high moral and poetic feeling" of The Scarlet Letter. 
25 had consequently brought out in 1851 Der Scharlach Buchstabe as rendered into German 
by L. Dubois. A copy of the translation accompanied the original letter. 

Herr Klasing announced his intention of publishing other work of Hawthorne’s and asked for 
advance sheets so that his translator would not be hurried into shoddy work by the pressure of 
competition. Some such arrangement was reached: in 1851 Velhagen and Klasing published 
Das Haus der Sieben Giebel in a translation by August Diezman and in 1852 Zweimal Erzühlte 
Geschichten in a translation by L. Dubois. The German publisher presented these in five volumes 
as Hawthome’s Sammtliche Werke. 


Sorma Peasopy HawrHORNE. Autograph letter to Elizabeth Palmer Pea- 
body, dated La Maison Rouge [Lenox], June 8, 1850. 


The introduction to The Scarlet Letter soon had Salem in an uproar. The element in 
the town viewed Hawthorne's humorous portraits and satirical quips as retaliation for his losing 
his post in the custom house. They voiced their anger privately and publicly in the Salem 
Register for March 21, 1850, against what they called a “venomous, malignant, and unaccount- 
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able assault.” The atmosphere became so реза that Hawthome, who in the previous 
autumn had rented a house in the Berkshires for the summer of 1850, hastened his departure 
from Salem. In mid-April he took Sophia and the children to Boston to stay with the Peabodys 
and went off himself to visit Bridge. 

The letter shown here was apparently the first written by Sophia from “The Red House” at 
Lenox, Massachusetts, which the Hawihomes rented from Mr. William A. Tappan at "$75.00 
for four years.” Mrs. Tappan, the former Caroline Sturgis, was a girlhood friend of Sophia’s. The 
new-comers moved in “last night,” — on June 7. The house, as Duyckinck’s brother Бежен de- 
scribed it, was “а mile or two out of Lenox...with a fine lake shut in by mountains a few rods 
back of [the] rear windows, with no other residence in sight.” Here Hawthorne was to live in 

ter financial security than ever before: Fields had told him to consider his publisher his 
ank, During the eighteen months he lived beside Lake Mahkeenac, now called the Stockbridge 
Bowl, Hawthorne had three momentous experiences. He made the most fascinating literary 
friend of his life — Herman Melville. He wrote his second great novel. And he became fe father 
of his last and most unusual child. 


Tux Lirerary Wonrp. A Journal of American and Foreign Literature, 
Science, and Art, vol. УП, no. 185, August 17, 1850. , 


About the middle of July, 1850, Herman Melville (1819-1891) took his family to spend the 
summer on a farm near Pittsfield, Massachusetts. He had been there only a few days when his 
Aunt Mary gave him — on July 18 — a copy of Mosses from an Old Manse by the celebrity who 
just moved into the neighborhood. Though the two authors had not met, they were soon brought 
together by a visit to tho Berkshires of their publisher, Evert Duyckinck. 

On August 5 a pe local celebrities was оаа to climb Monument Mountain, cele- 
brated in verse by Wi Cullen Bryant. Among the climbers were Duyckinck, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, James T. Fields, Herman Melville and Nathaniel Hawthorne. On the mountain top 
Bryant’s poem was read and his health was drunk in champagne. “Melville. ..,” Fields remem- 
bered, “bestrode a peaked rock, which ran out like a bowsprit, and pulled and hauled imagi 
ropes for our delectation ... and Hawthorne rayed out in a sparkling and unwonted manner. 

The feeling of friendship between the two men must have been instantaneous: Hawthorne im- 
mediately invited Melville to stay. Two days later Melville came over to Lenox with Du 
and had some of Lewis Mansfield's champagne. On August 11 he began the article entitled 
“Hawthome and his Mosses. By a Virginian Spending July in Vermont.” It was published by 
Duyckinck in the Literary W for Au 17 and 24, 1851, and the first installment is shown 
here. “Now, it is that blackness in Ha me... that so fixes and fascinates me. ..,” Melville 
declared. “Perhaps he does not give us a ray of his light for every shade of his dark. But however 
this may be, this blackness it is that furnishes the infinite obscure of his back-ground — that 
back-ground, against which Shakespeare plays his dest conceits, the things that have made 
for Shakespeare his loftiest but most circumscri renown, as the profoundest of thinkers.” 


Sopra PEABODY HAWTHORNE. Incomplete autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel 
Peabody, dated Lenox, September 4, 1850. 


The Hawthornes were not long in ignorance of the anonymous praise in the Literary World. 
On August 24 Longfellow sent them the two numbers with the comment, “I have rarely seen а 
more E and sympathising critic." bios Be August 29 to thank Duyckinck for a 
gift of all Melville's books, Sophia characterized "the Virginian [as] the first person who has ever 
in print apprehended Mr. Hawthorne. ... Is his name altogether hidden? ... Mr. Hawthorne 
has read [the Melville books] on the new hay in the barn." He read them, as he himself reported 
to Duyckinck, “with a ро ve appreciation.” Redburn and White Jacket were “unflinchingly 
real”; Mardi had “depths here and there that compel a man to swim for his life.” 

The two writers saw much of each other over the next months. There were short visits and long. 
There was an exchange of letters, of which only Melville’s have survived. There was a sharing 
of emotional reactions and of intellectual conjecture that perhaps has never been matched for 
its effect on the course of American literature. For at this time Melville was develo a story 
that he had begun months before and that was to be known to the world as Moby Dick, and Haw- 
thorne was writing The House of the Seven Gables. 

From the first, Melville tried to make himself “agreeable” to Mrs. Hawthorne. They had 
only known each other a month when Sophia sent her mother the impressions shown here. She 
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thought him “agreeable & entertaining... earnest, sincere & reverent, very tender & modest,” 
a man “with a true warm heart & a soul & an intellect — with life to his finger-tips.” Warming 
to her theme, she continued, “I am not quite sure that I do not think him a very great man. ... 
He has very keen perceptive power, but what astonishes me is, that his eyes are not large & 

— He seems to see every thing very accurately, & how he can do so with his small eyes, I cannot t 
They are not keen eyes, either, but quite undistinguished in any way. His nose is straight & rather 
Become: his rhouth оголе то senalbllity & emotion — He is tall & eret with en. a free, 
brave, & manly, When conversing, he is full of gesture & force, & loses himself in his subject — 
There is no grace nor polish — once in a while, his animation gives place to a singularly quiet 
expression out of those eyes, to which I have objected — an indrawn, dim look, but w. at 
the same time makes you feel — that he is at that instant taking deepest note of what is before 
him — It is a strange, lazy glance, but with a power in it quite unique — It does not seem to 
penetrate through you, but to take you into himself.” 


Herman MeLvare. Moby-Dick; or, The Whale. New York: Harper & 
Brothers; London: Richard Bentley, 1851. 


Melville took an expressive way of showing Hawthorne how profound he felt the sympathy to 
be between them. The dedication of Moby-Dick, to which this copy is open reads: "In Token 
of My Admiration for his Genius, This Book is Inscribed to Nathaniel Hawthorne." Hawthorne, 
who privately considered The Scarlet Letter "a hell-fired story," did not fail to understand his 
friend's novel The “blackness” which had attracted Melville responded to the blackness in 
Moby-Dick. Hawthorne wrote him what he called a oy giving and exultation-breeding” letter 
of appreciation. Though it is lost, it can be guessed at Melville’s reply: “Your heart beat 
in my ribs & mine in yours, and both in God's. A sense of unspeakable security is in me this 
moment, on account of your having understood the book.” 

A few days later Melville enlarged on his gratitude: “I have written a wicked book, and feel 
spotless as the lamb. Ineffable socialities are in me. I would sit down & dine with you & all the 
р in old Rome's Pantheon. It is a strange feeling — no hopefulness is in it, no despair. 

ontent — that is it; and irresponsibility; but without Hcentious inclination. I speak now of 
my profoundest sense of being, not of an incidental feeling, 

“Whence come you, Hawthorne? By what right do you drink from my flagon of lifeP And 
when I put it to my lips — lo, they are yours & not mine. I feel that the Godhead ts broker uo 
like the d at the Supper, and that we are the pieces.” 


Sorma PEABODY HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated Lenox, January 27, 1851. 


Herman Melville was not the only distraction to be found in the Berkshires, There were visits 
from celebrities like the actress Fanny Kemble and the novelists Frederika Bremer from Sweden 
and С. Р. R. James from England. Old friends — O'Sullivan, Lowell, E. P. Whipple — dropped 
in. Louisa Hathorne and Dr. and Mrs. Peabody came to pay long visits. 

Despite interruptions and a natural disinclination to work in summertime, Hawthorne seems 
to have be The House of the Seven Gables toward the end of Au; 1850. To the new 
project he devoted his mornings up to dinner in the early afternoon. From the first the story 
seems to have been planned as a novel rather than a tale. Hawthorne was thinking in new terms, 
and this may have accounted for his optimistic calculation that he would complete his manuscript 
by November. It was not ready. In mid-December he was bogged down, possibly from writing 
intently from nine until four. 

The letter shown here recounts the completion of the novel at the end of January, 1851. “ “The 
House of the Seven Gables’... was finished yesterday . . .," Sophia told her mother. “Mr. Haw- 
thorne read me the close last evening. There is unspeakable grace & beauty in the conclusion, 
throwing back upon the sterner tragedy of the commencement an etherial light & a dear home- 
loveliness & satisfaction. How will enjoy the book, — its depth of wisdom, its high tone, 
the flowers of Paradise sca over all the dark places, the sweet wall-flower scent of Phoebe's 
character, the wonderful pathos & charm of Old Uncle Venner. I only wish you could have 
heard the Poet sing his own Song as I did; but yet the book needs no adventitious aid — It makes 
its own music, ...” 
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James Т. Fens. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Boston, 
October 8, 1850. 


Hawthorne went to his publisher for advice as to a title for his new novel On October 1, 1850, 
he wrote Fields, “I think of such titles as The House of the Seven Gables, there bang that number 
of gable-ends to the old shanty; or, The Seven-Gabled House; or simply, The Seven Gables. 
Tell me how these strike you. It appears to me that the latter is rather the 48 and has the great 
advantage that it would puzzle the Devil to tell what it means.” 

The letter shown here indicates how promptly Fields replied. “Touching the new book title 
I go for The House of the Seven Gables rather Шр for the other names. The Seven Gables is a 
more fluent one but it does not express so much. Perhaps after all it is the better one.” 

Fields’ uncertainty led Hawthorne to ponder the problem longer. In November he suggested 
“The Old Pyncheon House: A Romance; The Old Pyncheon Family; or, The House of the Seven 
Gables; A Romance; — choose between them. ...” The publishers choice is obvious. On 
November 9 he congratulated Hawthorne: “The House of the Seven Gables. This is admirable 
and Whipple joins me in this opinion. So does Longfellow.” 


James T. Ечегрѕ. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Boston, 
January 80, 1851. 

The day after The House of the Seven Gables was completed, Hawthorne sent the manuscri 
off to his publisher. Fields’ reply was quick and enthusiastic, if a bit inadequate and crudely 
expressed. “Last Evening I co reading the new Romance,” the publisher told the 
author in the letter shown here, “and finished it while the chimes of midnight were mingling 
with the last tinkle of the little shopbell in Hepzibahs [sic] temple of traffic. It is indeed a great 
story, most exquisitely told. The closing scenes are full of pathos and ee & a power quite 
equal to anything I remember in the history of romance writing. I like the humor of the oak 
vastly. In short we shall apply the publishing steam to this new volume with the confident assur- 
ance that it will run like a locomotive.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. The House of the Seven Gables, a Romance. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 1851. 


From the first Fields seems to have made the success of The House of the Seven Gables his 
ial responsibility. “Mr. Fields is very anxious to have it printed by March,” Sophia informed 
her mother in the letter of January 27 in this exhibition, “because in March he goes to the South 
& intends to publish it in those regions with his own hand.” Ticknor, Reed, and Fields were able 
to carry through their schedule. In anticipation of a large sale they had two printers producing 
the book: Metcalfe and Co. printed a first edition of 1690 copies and Damrell & Moore a second 
edition of 1969 copies. Both editions were published simultaneously on April 9, The book sold 
for one dollar. The advance sale was so promising that the publisher ordered Damrell & Moore 
to start a third edition of 2051 copies on publication day and a fourth of 1000 copies on August 
14. Though a fifth edition of 1000 copies was not needed until September, 1852, The House of 
the Seven Gables outsold its predecessors. 
In the copy shown here the author has inscribed the free front endpaper: “Sophia A. Haw- 
thorne, from Nath! Hawthorne.” 


James Russet LoweLL. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated 
Cambridge, April 24, 1851. 

The House of the Seven Gables had been published just two weeks when James Russell Lowell 
sent his friend the generous praise found in the letter shown here. “I thought I could not forgive 
you if you wrote anything better than the ‘Scarlet Letter’ — but I cannot help believing it a 
great triumph that you should have been able to deepen & widen the impression made by such 
a book as that. It seems to me that the ‘House’ is the most valuable contribution to New England 
History that has been made.” 

With infinite tact Lowell touched upon the quarrel between Salem and Hawthorne over “The 
Custom-House.” “Salem,” he declared, “which would not even allow you so much as Scotland 
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gave бшш will build you a monument yet for having shown that she did not hang the witches 
nothing. 

Lowell closed his letter by claiming an interesting connection between the Lowells, the 
Hathornes and the novel he was praising. “The ‘House with the seven gables’... is, I suppose, 
the old Curwin house in Salem. If so, I myself with a vague sort of ancestral credit in the 
book, & brag everywhere of my descent from the widow of the very Curwin who built it (I 
believe) & whose (the widow’s) maiden name was Hathorne.” 


Henry Wapsworts LoNcrELLow. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
dated Nahant, August 8, 1851. 


An older friend than Lowell, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow was frank in implying that The 
House of the Seven Gables was not quite up to The Scarlet Letter. Writing four months after 
the publication of the former novel, he told Hawthorne in the letter shown here: “My wife and 
I read it with intense interest. It has not the tragic simplicity of plot of “The Scarlet Letter’; but 
nevertheless it is der in its variety, and shows, if not more power, a greater diversity of power. 
I was a true prophet in predicting your success as a Romance writer.” 

With his usual grace in passing on to Hawthorne pleasant information from the literary world, 
he added in closing, “ “The Scarlet Letter has been translated into German, so Rólker tells me, 
who has seen some notice thereof in the Cologne papers.” 


Tae SovrHern Lirerary MrssENcER, Devoted to Every Department of 
Literature and the Fine Arts, vol. XVII, no. 6, June, 1851. 


The House of the Seven Gables did not encounter any of the hostility with which The Scarlet 
Letter had been met. Melville wrote his friend, “It has robbed us of a day, and made us a present 
of a whole year of thoughtfulness. ... There is a certain tragic phase of humanity which, in our 
opinion, was never more powerfully embodied than by Hawthorne. We mean the tragicalness 
of human thought in its own unbiased, native and protounder workings ...the apprehension of 
the absolute condition of present things as they strike the eye of the man who fu them not, 
though they do their worst to him." 

Other friends and acquaintances gave public praise: Duyckinck tn an April Literary World; 
Griswold in the International Monthly Magazine for May; Whipple in билал» Magazine for 
June. There was another favorable review in the Afhenæum; and Harper's, the Knickerbocker 
and the Universalist Quarterly gave the book good notices. The copy of The Scarlet Letter which 
Hawthorne had sent to Henry Theodore Tuckerman may have induced the signed review which 
the critic published in the June issue of the Southern Literary Messenger, shown here. Tucker- 
man found The House of the Seven Gables an “elaborate and harmonious realization” of “New 
England character in its elemental state,” in “its frigidity, its gloom, its intellectual enthusiasm 
anl its religious aspiration." 

From the general collection. 


Tuomas В. Румсном. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Stock- 
bridge, June 10, 1851. 

Hawthorne's use of the name Pyncheon for the decayed family in The House of the Seven Gables 
caused bim ected difficulty. A clergyman of Stockbridge, Massachusetts, the Reverend 
Thomas R. on, took exception to Hawthorne’s appropriation of his name. His ire was 
shared by his cousin Peter Olivers of Boston. They protested to the author, who in turn кт 
to Fields. Fields longed to see the present-day Pynchons “drawn up in a single file with halters 
round their necks” and added — probably with sarcasm, “Of course, we cancel the stereo- 
type plates at once, and only wait for the new name to begin.” 

Hawthorne sent the Reverend Thomas Pynchon an explanation and apology, to which the 
letter shown here is a rejoinder. Mr. Pynchon held there was such a thing as “a property in 
names, and a right which is generally respected, so far as to prevent them from being used in an 
offensive and disagreeable manner. Complimentary use is not so much objected to, becuse the 
satisfaction which is afforded to vanity is usually considered a compensation for the liberty 
which is felt to be taken.” Hawthorne managed to make amends to the living Pynchons without 
pases à the name of his characters. The Pyncheons of The House of Seven Gables stood their 
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NATHANIEL Hawrsorne. Autograph letter to Sara Jane Clarke, dated Lenox, 
June 12, 1851. 


The most important domestic event during the Hawthornes’ year and a half in Lenox was the 
birth of their and last child, a daughter, on May 20, 1851. She was called Rose, a name 
which her parents had decided upon if the baby should be a girl. “Sophia recovers very slowly 
from her recent confinement,” Hawthorne informed their friend Miss Clarke in the letter shown 
here, “and is yet hardly able to write; and I have therefore requested her to allow me the pleasure 
of answering your very kind note.” 

Sara Jane Clarke (1823-1904) had asked permission to dedicate to the elder children her 
Recollections of my Childhood, and Other Stories by Grace Greenwood, 1851. “We shall both 
of us be proud, on behalf of our children,” Hawthome thanked her, “and I doubt not the children 
will be proud of it on their own account, when they come to understand what the honor means. . . лы 
The honor was shared with Horace and George Mann, thelr Aunt Mary's two children: the collec- 
tion is dedicated “to the Cousins” by name, 

Miss Clarke had begun her career as “Grace Greenwood” at the age of twenty-one and 
achieved wide fame as a writer for children and adults. In 1853 she married Leander Lippincott 
of Philadelphia. She was one of the first women to become a regular newspaper correspondent. 
Though Hawthorne had once considered that in her writing Grace Greenwood “prostituted 
[herself] to the public,” this letter reveals that he now addressed “the authoress” with “affectionate 
familiarity” and bad sent her a copy of The House of the Seven Gables. 


NaTBANIEL HAWTHORNE. Twice-Told Tales. In Two Volumes. A New Edi- 
tion. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 1851. 


Though The House of the Seven Gables was the major work that Hawthorne produced during 
his months in Lenox, it was not the only volume he prepared for the press. About October 1, 1850, 
a few weeks after he began the novel, he reached an agreement with Fields for a new edition of 
the first and second series of Twice-Told Tales. He was not to provide new stories or be troubled 
with proofs, though he was willing to add a preface, which none of the earlier editions had had. 
Early in January, 1851, Fields was trying to find an acceptable engraver to make a frontispiece 
from С. C. Thompson's portrait, for which Hawthorne had sat in Boston in the spring of 1850. 
On January 11 the publisher asked for Hawthorne's promised introduction. Within da 
he had received it and had found his engraver T. Phillibrown, an Englishman who had recently 
come to the United States. 

In the “Preface,” which is dated “Lenox, January 11, 1851," Hawthorne looked back the long- 
past years when he had been “the obscurist man of letters in America.” Dispassionately he re- 
viewed his stories and found them to have “the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a 
shade. ... Instead of passion, there is sentiment [and] allegory not always... warmly dressed 
in its habiliments of flesh and blood. ...” The stories were the attempts “of a secluded man... 
to vy intercourse with the world." Despite the author's coolness towards his old work, the 
publishers printed an edition of 2000 copies, which was published on March 8, 1851, a month 
ahead of The House of the Seven Gables. 

On the free front endpaper shown here Hawthorne wrote his wife’s name, and this, according 
to Stephen H. Wakeman, the great collector of American literature, was “his custom with the 
family copies of his works.” Mr. Wakeman obtained the two volumes, both of which are inscribed 
“Sophia A. Hawthorne,” from the lib of Elizabeth Peabody. Beside this copy is another 
opened to the frontispiece, which is the first engraved portrait of Hawthorne. 


James T. Feros. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Boston, 
March 8, 1851. 


The engraving of Hawthorne made for the new edition of Tivice-Told Tales seems to have 
suggested publicity possibilities to his publisher. “I am applied to daily by Editors of magazines 
& papers who wish to сору у". portrait in wood апі ublish it in their cols.” Fields explained to 
Hawthorne in the letter shown here. "Now I hold dat a man's face thus set down is generally 
a disgrace to the family & I do not reply to any of these gentlemen until I first hear from you. I 
have seen so many good faces utterly spoiled by the wood Engraver that I wait yr. reply 
І give consent or r . ... If you have no objection I should give the preference to Гара. 
-+ Duyckinck did not make use of an engraving of Hawthorne in his Literary World at this 
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time, and a search of magazines which reviewed Twice-Told Tales revealed no portrait of the 
author. It would seem possible, therefore, that he refused to have his portrait sent out. 


James T. Етктрз. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Boston, 
March 26, 1851. 


Three weeks after the new edition of Twice-Told Tales Fields wrote to tell Hawthorne that 
the book was going “finely. A thousand copies slipped off in a few weeks as easily as we could 
wish. The periodicals and news papers have stolen your new preface, and it is making a tour 
round the country.” 

The publishers satisfaction with the sale confirmed him in his desire to bring other early 
publications of Hawthorne’s under the Ticknor, Reed, and Fields imprint. “I s try to buy 
of Putnam “The Mosses,’” he wrote in the letter shown here. “I think it will be a nice thing to 
have all your works issued by one house. I do not imagine Putnam will be inclined to sell the 
plates of the Mosses but I shall make an effort to buy them.” 

Wiley and Putnam were not willing to sell until they had financial trouble in 1854. In March 
of that year Fields was able to puc the plates of Mosses from an Old Manse and Journal of 
an African Cruiser. In September Ticknor, Reed, and Fields brought out an edition of 1000 
copies of Mosses priced at $1.50 for two volumes. It took three years for the new issue to sell out. 


NATHANIEL HawrHORNE. Twice Told Tales. London: William Tegg, 1850. 


This collection of stories from the first and second series of Twice-Told Tales was not the first 
such selection published in London, but it is probably the second. On the free front endpaper 
Hawthorne has written: “Nath! Hawthorne, from J. T. Fields." The volume was in all probability 
a piracy, and it may have suggested to Fields the “New Edition" of Twice-Told Tales. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Twice-Told Tales. A New Edition. London: George 
Routledge, 1852. 


The edition of Twice-Told Tales shown here is a reprint in one volume of Fields’ “New 
Edition,” even to the “Preface.” Since it carries an inscription on the free front endpaper reading 
“Nath! Hawthorne, from the Publishers,” and written in Hawthorne’s hand, it is not likely to 
be a piracy. The book once belonged to Stephen H. Wakeman, who inserted a note: “Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s signature is pasted in on back of front cover — She had this volume rebacked and new 
end papers inserted when in London — It passed from her to her sister E. P, Peabody & then 
to me.” 


Naraanre, Hawrnorne. A Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. With Engrav- 
ings by Baker from Designs by Billings. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 


1852. 

After completing The House of the Seven Gables, Hawthorne let his imagination lie fallow 
for some four months. On May 28, 1851, however, he was sufficiently rested to outline to Fields 
a plan for a new volume which he meant to write “within six weeks or two months.” It was to 
be another of his stand-bys, a book for children, “stories made up of classical myths . . . The Story 
of Midas, with his Golden Touch, Pandora’s Box, The Adventure of Hercules in quest of the 
Golden Apples, Bellerophon and the Chimera, Baucis and Philemon, Perseus and Medusa. ... As 
a framework, I shall have a young college student telling these stories to his cousins and brothers 
and sisters, during his vacation... . For a title how would this do: A Wonder-Book for Girls and 
Boys; or, The Wonder-Book of Old Stories? I prefer the former. Or, Myths, Modernized for My 
Children; that won’t do.” 

Hawthorne stuck almost exactly to these plans. In writing he tried to give the original stories 
what he called “a tone in some degree Gothic or romantic... instead of the classic coldness, 
which is as repellent as the touch of marble. ..." By June 12 he informed Sara Jane Clarke in 
a letter shown in this exhibition that he was “mid-way in a juvenile volume, which I am trying 
to finish this month; it being much against my comfort and general practice to write in the 
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summer-time.” He could not quite keep to schedule: the “Preface” is dated “Lenox, July 15th, 
1851.” 

As the stories were completed, Hawthorne read them to his children. It is of great interest to 
find on the free front endpaper of the copy shown here this inscription in his hand: “Una & 
Julian Hawthorne, with the author's compliments." 


NarHANIEL HAwrHORNE. À Wonder-Book for Girls and Boys. With Engrav- 
ings by Baker from Designs by Billings. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 
1852. 


The popularity of The House of the Seven Gables had prepared the way for A Wonder-Book. 
Early in October, 1851, the publisher started press work on an edition of 8067 copies. The book 
appeared on November 8, and in less than a month a second edition of 1600 copies was called 
for. Much was done to make the volume appeal to the eye of the young reader for seventy-five 
cents a copy. At the very реа. Hawthorne himself had requested Fields “to employ ВШ- 
ings to prepare some illustrations. There is a good e in the... subjects for fanciful designs.” 
The frontispiece shows the college student RE э. by his audience, and each of the six 
stories has an illustration. 

The publishers produced a binding in a variety of colors, of which five are shown here: red, 
blue, green, brown and plum. Another copy in plum is also shown with the center design stamped 
i gold rather than da D d as in the other five copies and with all edges gilt. Though it bears 
no inscription, it has been described as a copy intended for presentation. 


Ковевт CARTER. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, February 10, 1853. 


In 1842, when Carter was connected edito with the Boston Miscellany of Literature and 
Fashion, he had been impressed by Hawthornes work. At that time Hawthorne had written 
him the letter shown earlier in this exhibition hinting broadly — and vainly — for a position with 
the magazine. Over the years Carter continued to take an interest in his stories. In the letter shown 
here he described the enthusiastic reaction of the entire Carter family to A Wonder-Book. 

Jt had been difficult for his parents to get Master Jamie Lowell Carter away from Hawthorne's 
stories and into bed. Then Carter himself, who "scarcely expected to find in a child's book a 
fresh fountain of new sensations and ideas," had lingered over A Wonder-Book until "two o'clock 
in the morning." He called the volume "the most palpable hit that has been made in literature 
for many a day, & will mark an era in fiction as did the translation of the Arabian Nights." As 
final encouragement, he demanded that Hawthorne "carry on the work with care & system 
so as to get the full amount of the treasures & not from haste or want of plan leave any part un- 
worked or unexhausted." 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. The Snow-Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 1852. 


The last literary work that Hawthorne undertook in Lenox was another collection of alread: 
published short stories and sketches. газ Ње flve years that had gone by since the last su 
compilation, Mosses from an Old Manse, he had made few contributions to periodicals. The 
Snow-Image, and Other Twice-Told Tales was his last such gathering. The emphasis u 
“Twice-Told Tales” indicates that he viewed the book as the third volume in the series he had 
be nearly fifteen years earlier under that title. The stories and sketches in these three volumes 
and Mosses from an Old Manse may be taken as all that he considered worth preserving of his 
contributions to periodicals. Certainly he went far back in his gleanings for this compilation. 
The two earliest stories had appeared in The Token for 1832. Nine others had been published 
in the later 1830s; three in the 1840s; three in the 1850s. The only new material in The Snow- 
Image was the “Preface,” in the form of a long, reminiscent dedication to Horatio Bridge, dated 
“Lenox, November Ist, 1851." 

An edition of 2425 copies was run off in December, doubtless to catch the Christmas trade, 
and as another, of 1000 copies, was not called for until December, 1852, the sale was moderate. 
The book was priced at seventy-five cents a . The copy shown here is inscribed, “Sophia 
A. Hawthorne, from the Author, Christmas, rot ; 
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SopæiA PEABODY HawrHorne. Autograph letter to Mary Peabody Mann, 
dated September 28, 1851. 


The CR which the Hawthornes first felt in Lenox did not last. The friendship with their 
landlords the Tappans altered: there was a sharp disagreement with Mrs. Tappan over the rights 
to the fruit at the Red House, which Mr. Tappan’s tactfulness could not entirely smooth over. 
In the summer of 1852 the Hawthornes decided that they would move in the autumn to Fanny 
Kemble Butler’s house, “The Perch.” The generous Mrs. Butler had offered it to them once for 
nothing and then consented to accept the same rent paid the Tappans. 

Shortly before the letter shown tere was written Mary Mann had proposed that the Haw- 
thornes take over the Mann house tn West Newton, just outside of Boston, while the Congress- 
man’s family spent the winter‘in Washington. The rent of $850 a year was high in comparison 
with Lenox. In this letter of September 23, Sophia discussed details of the move with Mary. “I 
was so appalled by the great rent, that I could speak of nothing else at first. Is it for the furniture 
in part that the rent is given, or 1s it merely for the house?” she asked, explaining that she would 
be glad to provide her own kitchen utensils, bedding — indeed all her own things. Furthermore 
she did not like the idea of taking over the Manns’ Irish servant. But the appeal of “the furnace, 
bathing room &c” at West Newton and of being able to pay her mother a daily visit was strong. 
“T long for Mr. Hawthorne to come, that this important matter may be settled” she concluded. 
“I hope he can afford to go." 

Hawthorne accepted tho arrangement. For temporery quarters while he was looking for a 
house near the sea to purchase, he would pay an extravagant rent. Excuses were made to friends 
in the Berkshires about the enervating mountain climate, and on November 21 the Hawthornes 
Jeft the Red House. 


NATHANIEL HawrHORNE, The Blithedale Romance. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 


and Fields, 1852. 

The desire to write another novel was growing in Hawthorne in the summer of 1851 before he 
left Lenox. On July 22, he informed Bridge, "I don't know what I shall write next. Should it be 
2 romance, I mean to put an extra touch of the devil into it, for I doubt whether the public will 
stand two quiet books in succession without my losing ground. As long as pore will buy, I shall 
keep at work, and I find my facility for labor increases with the demand for it." 

The winter of 1851-52 in West Newton Hawthorne devoted to writing the novel published 
as The Blithedale Romance. On April 17 he told Sara Jane Clarke, "I have been brooding over 
a book, ever since I saw you, and have latterly got under a high pressure of steam, — and am 
now, thank Heaven, near the end." The manuscript was completed on May Day, but the title was 
undecided nearly a month later. On May 21 Fields wrote Hawthorne, “ ‘Hollingsworth’ will not 
do for a title. Something better must be found. Try again.” 

In the "Preface" to The Blithedale Romance Hawthorne acknowledged Blithedale Farm to 
be “a faint and not very faithful shadowing of BROOK FARM." Though he insisted the “char- 
acters...are entirely fictitious," he has himself been identified with Miles Coverdale, the nar- 
rator of the novel, and Margaret Fuller with Zenobia. 

William Ellery Channing, to whom Hawthorne sent this inscribed copy of the novel, was 
closely connected with two incidents of death by drowning which may have inspired the suicide 
of Zenobia. In July, 1848, Hawthorne and Channing had been in the party that recovered the 
body of a young girl, Maria Hunt, who had drowned herself in the Concord River. In July, 1850, 
Channing had gone to Fire Island, New York, to look for the body of his sister-in-law, Margaret 
Fuller, who had been lost in a shipwreck. 


James Т. Frzrps. Autograph letters to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated London, 


May 21 and June 8, 1852. 

The Blithedale Romance bad not been when James T. Fields sailed for Europe on 
October 11, 1851, to broaden his horizon and to make valuable publishing contacts, especially 
in London. Hawthorne's novel was seen through the press by E. P. р who ed 
for an edition of 5090 copies to be published on July 14, 1852. The book sold for seventy-five 
cents a copy. Meanwhile, as these letters reveal, Fields was scheming in London for an English 
edition. 

On May 21 he informed Hawthorne that there was a кер among London publishers to 
get The Blithedale Romance for as little as £50. Even Routledge, who had brought out earlier 
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Hawthorne, was in the plot. Richard Bentley had offered to “publish it at 34 profits," but, Fields 
explained, it was Bentley's “universal plan... to take all himself ё say the expenses have eaten 
up the author's share.” The American’s plan was to interest Chapman and Hall by indicating this 
was their chance “to add another great name” to their list. He wanted sheets of the novel sent 
to him in London “as fast as they come from the ster er." 

The letter of June 8 reveals how astutely Fields played his hand. "Nine cheers!” he began. 
“I have sold the Blithedale Romance for Two Hundred Pounds to Chapman & Hall, the men 
who print for Bulwer, Dickens, and others of a similar note." The sale was an achievement, for 
Chapman had bought the story from a sample of only “80 or 90 pages of the new Bk." 


NATHANIEL Hawtsorne. The Blithedale Romance. In Two Volumes. Lon- 
don: Chapman and Hall, 1852. 


Chapman and Hall published The Blithedale Romance in two volumes and sold it at a guinea, 
or nearly seven times the cost of the American edition. Early in July Fields sent the author the 
copy shown here, with a comment on the price. Hawthorne wrote his name on the free front end- 
papers in both volumes. 

The English magazines reviewed the novel immediatly. The New Monthly Magazine printed 

ts in the July issue. The Spectator for July 3 praised the American flavor of the story but 
deplored the pene plot, which the Athenzum for July 10 found perfection itself. The latter 
magazine thought The Blithedale Romance put “the seal on the reputation of its author as the 
highest, deepest and finest imaginative writer whom America has yet produced.” 

America itself Today for July 17 regretted the confused plot, melodrama and “covert sneer” 
which the reviewer detected in the author’s point of view, while it praised the description, humor 
and characterization. The Literary World for July 24 found the character analysis “unprofitable.” 
The September Graham’s Magazine, however, declared the novel “the most perfect in the exe- 
cution of any of Hawthome’s work.” 

Though the reviews were not unfriendly, the reception of the novel was cool after what the 
publishers had been led to expect from the sales of The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven 
Gables. A second edition of 2850 copies was needed in the United States by August, 1852; a 
third edition of 536 copies was not published until the autumn of 1855, The only English re- 
printings were cheap editions. 


James Т. Furos. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated London, 
July 7, 1852. 

Fields did all he could to push Hawthorne's reputation ies of mouth advertising and by 
urging him to carry on trans-Atlantic friendships with English men of letters. He sent back to 
his author words of praise from Mary Russell Mitford, author of Our is oM ae which 
Sophia was careful to transmit to her mother, In the letter of June 8 in this exhibition, he passed 
along to Hawthorne a message from “Barry Cornwall" — Bryan Waller Procter, to whom 
Thackeray had recently dedicated Vanity Fair. In the letter shown here Fields suggested that 
Hawthorne send Mr. and Mrs. Procter a copy of The Blithedale Romance. “Barry Cornwall told 
me to day at Breakfast that his wife was dying to see the Bk,” Fields wrote. “So pray dont for- 
get to send a presentation copy at once by Diac, The English Ed. costs a guinea and this is a 
round sum you know." Open beside the letter is the copy Hawthorne sent inscribed in his hand: 
“To Barry Cornwall, with the Author's best regards." 


(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Warren HARDING, who prepared the check list of Thoreau's correspond- 
ence, is a member of the Department of English at the University of Virginia. 
He is Secretary of The Thoreau Society and has published over thirty articles 
on Thoreau. Together with Dr. Carl Bode of the University of Maryland he 
has recently completed work on a full edition of the text of Thoreau’s letters. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Library of William Congreve, by John C. Hodges of the University of 
Tennessee, has been published by the Library in a paper-bound volume 
which will sell for $1.50. Dr. Hodges’ work first appeared in the Bulletin 
from August, 1954, to February, 1955. The manuscript catalog of Congreve’s 
book collection was discovered by Dr. Hodges in the Yorkshire Archaeo- 
logical Society in the City of Leeds, and in editing it for publication he has 
added full entries for authors and titles, bibliographical references, location 
of titles, some editorial comment, and a most useful introduction. The 
Congreve library, with its 659 entries, throws considerable light on English 
private libraries of the seventeenth century, and upon the interests of 
William Congreve and the sources he may have turned to in his literary 
work. 


A FULLY ANNOTATED CATALOG of the Library’s current Whitman exhibition 
has been compiled by Lewis M. Stark and John D. Gordan under the title 
Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, a Centenary Exhibition from the Lion 
Whitman Collection and the Berg Collection of The New York Public Library. 
Copies are available at one dollar. 


‘GIFTS 


Mr. Louis M. Rasmowrrz has recently given the Library four incunabula 
and three fragmentary medieval Hebrew manuscripts. Three of the incunab- 
ula are bound in one volume: Flavius Josephus’ De Antiquitate Judaica and 
De Bello Judaico (Venice, Joannes Rubeus Vercellencis, 1486); Caius Julius 
Solinus’ De Mirabilibus Mundi (Brescia, Jacobus Britannicus, 1498); and 
Sextus Julius Frontinus’ De Aquaeductibus, an excerpt from Cleonides’ 
Harmonium Introductorium (Venice, Simon Bevilaqua, 1497). The fourth 
title in Mr. Rabinowitz’ latest addition to the Library’s incunabula is 
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Alphonsus de Spina’s Fortalitium Fidei, printed in Nuremberg by Anton 
Koberger, 1485. 


A COLLECTION of material by and about the late Vernon Rice, drama critic 
of the New York Evening Post, includes ten scrapbooks chiefly devoted to 
his writings, his annotated copy of Dean’s Syllabus of a Course in Play 
Directing, and various magazines, photographs and programmes. 

Mr. Epwanp S. Burtis, JR., New Rochelle, New York, presented an etching 


by Rembrandt: The Schoolmaster, or Woman at a door-hatch talking to a 
man and children, dated 1641. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, APRIL 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 99,197. They consulted 
248,834 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 263,209. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,028,576. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 40,147 
volumes and 5,562 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts, 2,513 volumes, 3,672 pamphlets and 64 maps. The Circulation Depart- 
ment received as gifts 418 volumes and 99 pamphlets. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR APRIL, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 

Bookmobile No. 2- — . a . >- 8,855 1,593 6,762 
Bookmobile No. 8 .— . a = . 8,508 1,658 6,848 
City Island - _ „_ . - -a =- 2,475 1,683 812 

Clason’s Point —_ = . _ . - m EM 
Eastchester ur dua mous umo EN ix 4,987 2,194 2,818 
Fordham . . . _ =~ = =- >= 33,023 29,570 10,453 
Gm НШ . . шу, . ш] . - ш 4,509 2,294 285 
High Bridge - = . = č = - > 82,735 20,867 11,868 
Hunts Point _ _ . . . . = 20,451 10,912 9,589 
Kingsbridge - ~ - - - - = 15,518 9,390 6,195 
Melcourt . . _ -. = - - = 5,104 2,898 2,706 
Melrose . . . . 2 „_ -. > 19,623 11,379 8,244 
Morrisanla. . _ . _ =~ . … 10,837 5,738 5,099 
Moshou = . _ - . =~ a a 29,818 17,957 12,059 
Mot Haven - = . . . = - 12,261 6,779 5,482 
Parkchester ee? uu “у 8 nd et: Se. ^l 81,227 20,128 11,099 
Pelham . . . - - - - - 12,710 6,082 6,628 
Riverdale . . ~ -. - . - = 7,858 9,482 3,876 
Sedgwick . . - = = = = - 8,465 4,751 8,714 
Throgg’s Neck. „ =- = č = =- = 5,310 2,850 2,960 
‘Tremont. мзш шэ d ш жо ce cw 20,282 14,827 5,455 
озону eus E ET yo a. fon Am 9,582 5,422 4,160 
Van Co db. oL à cmm eg 5,158 8,159 1,994 
Van Nest 2. -no cL 5L ш Ce сә 4,278 2,981 1,992 
Wakefeld - = . = . - . = 15,802 9,880 5,922 
West Farms ~- 2 ~ ~ = . - 28,779 14,109 12,670 
Westchester Square, — _ =- . - 14,468 10,118 4,855 
Woodstock f  . "ELEC Sy ok 225 Nem MN 
Woodlawn "MEE AS 4,694 2,981 1718 
Extension Service - =- =- = =- -= 704 281 423 
SUBTOTALS Me eee эшш. te, S 874,454 916,398 158,056 

МАМНАТТАМ 

рт iL te Vu. wil 22. ЫШ, We Е 10,493 4,044 5,849 
Bloomingdale = . = = - - -= 81,764 94,777 6,987 
Cathedral Se eles coms Aa? Ge es 18,765 12,320 1,445 
Central Children's Room _ =- =- — 8,527 m 8,527 
Central Circulation - =- _ =- = = 81,510 81,510 EN 
Chatham Square 2 =- - - - = 9,458 5,920 8,538 
Columbia - _ =- -~ č = -. = -= 11,068 11,068 se 
Columbus - = =- = =- - - = 9,780 6,791 2,989 
Countee Cullen wee pa ыр ale; Мы 8,915 8,835 5,080 
Donnell $$ - - - - - - - 5,830 5,830 АА 
Epiphany . - =- =- - - - - 20,963 15,983 4,980 

58th Street . -~ = -~ - - - 21,185 21,185 
Fort Washington - - - - - -= 32,238 23,718 8,520 
George Brace - ~ — - - - = 8,819 4,890 3,429 
Hamilton Fish Park- . . . - - 14,252 7,081 7,191 
Hamilton Grange - - - - - ~= 14,492 9,548 4,849 
Harlem Library - - - - - - 6,423 8,052 3,371 
Hudson Park . =- = =- - - > 12,025 9,967 2,058 
Inwood . . - - = = = =- 30,267 21,859 8,408 

[ 
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HOME USE HOME USE 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 

















TOTAL ADULT 
MANHATTAN, continued 
Jackson S Do + uh ы dux 18,929 17,092 
Macomb’s Bri Benet ze ш Su жо ош (ш Doe LL 
Muhlenberg t PP ER 2ш e Sala 
Music Library . . - - =- - - 6,984 6,984 
Nathan Straus - =- . 2 = a2 >- 2,722 1,156 
96th Street =- = 2 . ~ . - 18,288 18,427 
115th Street - _ 2 ~ . . >= 7,590 2,727 
125th Street ~ ш . . -~ = >= 5,149 2,167 
Ottendorfer _ o _ . . . … 9,053 8,522 
Riverside ~- 7 a . ~ . . a 18,905 14,918 
StAgnes . 2 ш -. . — . / 29,972, 23,557 
Seward Park = 2 . = _ = . 14,710 7,824 
67th Street - = 2 . . . 11,146 7,921 
Teachers’ Library ~- _ =~ =- =- >= 4,258 4,258 
m kins Square - ~ „ . . = 23,915 15,199 
gton Вере Ze ou Эу, a 11,887 8,895 
ras E Be Yee a A 11,295 8,836 
Yorkville = _ . - се an A 19,890 15,275 
Extension Service . — Ses LE 4,440 2,950 
SUBTOTALS M m Yu Gola ac 564,607 435,108 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1 -~ . . . —_ | 10,727 1,681 
Great Kils =- . _ a - _ = 8,609 4,701 
Huguenot Park - - - . -~ > >- 448 186 
New Dorp - ER 25 5,758 8,028 
Port Richmond .. Be cmo mS лы ee ш; мд 9,832 5,742 
Princes Bay - =- - - - - >- 494 231 
St. George -  — . - = - 17,254 18,467 
South Beach =- . . . . . - 1,027 723 
Stapleton _ . 2 = ~ - .-. > 6,177 4,155 
Todt Hill = sosa n — c5 er сә: e 2,370 861 
Tottenville кы Lune uer OE Nek D ee 4,158 2,338 
West New Brighton - . =- =- =- -= 7,606 4,269 
Extension Service ~ = . . . … 100 100 
SUBTOTALS ШЫ xu fmc дш nu Vu 75,155 41,480 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 

Library for the Blind -~ = 11,159 10,881 
Municipal Archives апа Records Center _ rem i. ce 
Municipal Reference _ — a 3,201 8,201 
Picture Collection * 2 . 2 . . . 44,249 44,949 
Schomburg Collection - ~ - =- -= — E 
SuBTOTALS wh жаз, etis Vue 14,360 14,082 
GRAND TOTALS . a . 2 a 1,028,576 707,016 

CUMULATIVE TOTALS — Jaly, 1 1954- 


April, 1955 . - - ў 9,647,787 6,681,265 


* Not included in total. t Branch closed. 
+ Russian Collection circulation for April shown under Donnell. 
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HOME USE 


JUVENILE 


129,501 


9,046 
3,908 
262 














CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Jon Mackenzie Cory, Chief 
Miss Mancarer Менен, Supervisor of Branches 


PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERVISORS TECHNICAL SERVICE SUPERVISORS 
CnurrpgEN's Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boox Onpen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc PxorLE's Szavices, Miss Margaret Scoggin  CATALOGNG, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes Вічрічс AND Processinc, William Stern 


INTERsRANCE Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ASSISTANT TO SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LIBRARY ron THE Вілмр. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MonicreAL ARCHIVES AND Recorns Center. 288 William Street. James Katsaros 

Monica RgrEnENCE Limrary. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss H. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Picrore CorrecrioN. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Ѕсномвово Correction. 108 West 185th Street. Ме Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


ВкстокАт, LiBrARIAN, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 


AcurLAm. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BroowrwGpALx. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emil F, McCormick 
CaraepraL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss К ludock 
CENTRAL Carpren’s Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 88 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
Coomera. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
CoruwBus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CounTEE CuLLEN. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
* Donnezz. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 1 
Eprenany. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz - 
Frerr-kx1cmrH Street. 127 East 58th Street. Miss M C. Hatch 
Forr WasrmNGTON. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Wi d Gambrill 
GroncE Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
Нлмптом Fish Park. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Нлмптом Grance. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
Harrem Lisrany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Маг 
Hupson Parr. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Iwwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 13th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
* MUHLENBERG. 200 West 23rd Street. 
Music Lisrary. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
NATHAN Stravs, 848 East 32nd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 
Мічетү-8іхтн STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн $тнккт. 203 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
l25rH Strerr. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrenponrer. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Rivenane. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 
Sr. AcNEs. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Seward Parr. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

Sxxry-sEvENTH STREET. 398 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TrAcHERS Lremany. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tomexins Square. 881 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
Wasnincton HxrGurs. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Wesster. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

Yorxvizce. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
REGIONAL LiBrARIAN, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx Rerenence CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Crry Iscanp SUB-BRANCH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
* CLAsON's Por. Harrod Place. Mrs. Emma Stolz 
EASTCHESTER. Building 10. 8060 Yates Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
FompHAM. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Gon Нил. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. 
Hic Brice. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Hunts Рошт. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Erna Obermeier 
Kivespripce. 8041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 
Mxrcoumr. 780 Melrose Avenue. Walter M. Roziewski 
Mexnose, 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 
MonniANIA. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Rosalind К. Oltsik 
Mosuocu. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 
PanxcHEsreR. 1884 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 
PELHAM Parkway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace Iijima 
Rivenpaze. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 
SEDGWICK. Balding 4. 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Тнвоссз' Necx. 3817-19 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
University Неіонтѕ. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Van СовтгАнрт. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WarerwLo. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 
Wesr Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park, Westchester Square. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
Woop.awn Нилснтв SUB-BRANCH. 4808 Katonah Avenue. Cecil Phillips 
* Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
REcroNAL Lisrsnian, Miss Harriet Kemp 


Great Kurs. 56 Gifford's Lane. John Hulton 

Носовмот Ранк Sus-suaNCH. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Done (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Miss Florence Hildebrandt 
Port Ricgmwowp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Prnce’s Bay Sus-smANCH. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

Sr. Georcx. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Sours Beach Sus-prance. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Hur Sus-BRANCH. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
TorreNviLLE. 7480 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New Bricuron. 976 Castleton Avenue, Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


* Closed temporarily, 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 


we 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN MAY 


BOOKS DESIGNED BY BRUCE ROGERS Man Lossy 
An exhibition in honor of the 85th birthday of America’s foremost typographer. 


WALT WHITMAN'S LEAVES OF GRASS, 1855 Room 818 
Centennial exhibition of first editions, manuscripts and letters from the Berg and Oscar 
Lion collections, A catalogue is now available. 


THE TOBACCO TRADE Room 824 
Old and rare labels, cards, cigar-box decorations, bands and stickers used in the sale 
of tobacco products, from the Arents Collection. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Зар FLoor Connmon Norta 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN Room 78 
An exhibition celebrating the 150th anniversary of Andersen’s birth. 


FROM HORN TO MICROPHONE Room 84 
An exhibition of pictures marking the 80th anniversary of electrical recording. 


THE HUMAN FACE Звр Froon Conmpon Ѕоотн 
Five centuries of portraits. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 


_An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Зар FLOOR CORRWOR 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Frsr Floor Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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The Contents and Sources of Ramusio's Navigation: 
Compiled by Gxoncx B. PARKS 
dip ay 
INTRODUCTION 


OSEPH SABIN'S Dictionary of Books relating to America gives a full 
bibliography of Ramusio's great three-volume travel collection of the age 
of discovery (Sabin nos. 67730 to 67742, vol. 16, 1886). Though the Dictionary 
lists the contents of the volumes, there is still need to identify the individual 
documents for authorship, source and provenience, later history and later 
editions; this task is not only necessary in itself but important in eval- 
uating Ramusio’s work as a whole. The New York Public Library's almost 
complete set of the various editions is the starting-point of this compilation, 
and its large collection of early travel narratives has furnished much of the 
comparative material. 

I do not repeat the lengthy wording of the title-pages, which may be seen 
in Sabin or in the Library of Congress catalogues but I have thought it im- 
portant to locate each document in the successive editions (as Sabin does 
not do) when the folio numbers differ, since any reference to a specific page 
or folio in the Navigationi must identify the edition. I use the following signs: 

* the workis in The New York Public Library 
1 this item was unique in Ramusio until 1800 or later, when a 
Ms. version was discovered 
1 this item is unique in Ramusio 
[279] 


280 THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
The editions are as follows: 


[Gio. Battista Ramusio, ed.,] Delle Navigationi et Viaggi. Venice, Giunti, 
1550-59-56 (Ist editions), 8 vols., folio. 


vol I *1550; *1554; *1563; *1588; 1606; *1613 
vol П  *1559; *1574; *1583; *1606 
vol III *1556; *1565; *1606 


Ramusio died in 1557, leaving volume II ready for the printer. His name 
does not appear on the title-page or table of contents until the 1563 edition of 
volume I, and thereafter it is given as above. Beginning with the 1559 volume, 
the publisher began to insert Ramusio's name as author of some of the dis- 
courses or introductions to individualnarratives; but it was not until 1588 that 
Ramusio's name was finally inserted in all the places where it belonged. In- 
deed to all appearances during his lifetime, all that Ramusio had to do with 
the work was the writing of the argument on the causes of the Nile flood, 
given in volume I. Incidentally this excess of modesty, as the publisher called 
it in his announcement to the reader in 1568, led Ramusio to some devious 
ascriptions of credit. Frequently, especially in volume III, he almost makes 
Fracastoro responsible for the collecting of material; at one point in volume I 
(discourse on item [12]) he gives the publisher credit for collecting material 
which he must have himself sought; and several times he invents scholars to 
discuss matters which must surely be in his own province, notably the person 
whom Ramusio pretends to have heard discourse on the spice-trade routes 
near the end of volume I. 

The Navigationi has not been re-edited in recent centuries. A beginning was 
made in 1837, but the venture stopped with one volume: *11 Viaggio di Gio- 
vanni Leone e le navigazioni di Alvise da ca da mosto . . quali si leggono nella 
raccolta di Giovambattista Ramusio. Nuova edizione, riveduta sopra quelle 
de’ Giunti . . . Volume Unico. Venezia, Luigi Plet, 1837. (Sabin 67743) 
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VOLUME I 


SHORT-TITLE List or EDITIONS 


*1550 Primo Volvme Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Nel Qual Si Contiene 
La Descrittione Dell'Africa, Et del paese del Prete Ianni, con uarii 
uiaggi ... 

fols. 4 (*[i]-[*4] ), 405. 

*1554 Primo volume & Seconda editione Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi In 

molti Lvoghi Corretta, Et Ampliata. ... 
fols. 4, 84 (for index), 436. 


Adding at the beginning a note from the printer and an index; se at the end three 
narratives and three maps of East Indies, India, Africa, numb Terza, Seconda, 
Prima Tavola in reverse order. 


*1563 Primo volume, & Terza editione Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Raccolto 
Gia Da M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio, & con molti & vaghi discorsi, da 
lui in molti luoghi dichiarato & illustrato. Nel Qvale Si Contengono La 
Descrittione Dell Africa . . . 

fols. 4, 34, 394. 


Same content and maps as in 1554 edition. 


*1588 [Same title except for change to “Quarta Editione” 
Same pagination and content as in 1563 edition. 


1606 Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi raccolte da M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio, in 
tre volvme divise. Nelle quali con relatione fedelissima si descriuono 
tutti quei paesi, che da già 300 anni sin'hora sono stati scoperti . . . Et 
nel fine con aggiunta nella presente quinta impressione . . . Volvme 
Primo... 

Same pagination and content as in 1563 edition. 


*1613 [Same title] 
Same pagination and content as in 1563 edition. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 
Preliminary material 


All'Eccellentiss. M. Hieronimo Fracastoro. 
sigs. *ij-*[8"] (1550); same (1554); a ijt 
(1563 and later editions) 


From 1563 the heading adds the words Gio. Battista Ramvsio. 
The dedication is declared appropriate because Fracastoro, a scholar learned in 
geography, from the first encouraged this enterprise, particularly in learned discussions 


1The John Carter Brown Library copy was used in this study, thanks to the kindness of the 
Librarian, Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth. 
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Preliminary material, continued 
with Count Rimondo dalla Torre [sic]; and because he has solely revived the divine 
manner of the ancients in writing about science, not merely е others but 
making his own discoverles in astronomy, medicine, philosophy, and poetry. 

Ramusio says that the purpose of the work has been to collect materials and marine 
charts in order to replace Ptolemy's maps. He believes that the Africa book should 
ge great pleasure to lords and princes, and goes on to say that it was obtained 

om trustworthy persons who knew and conversed with the author in Rome. It was 
rand written in Arabic, and when the author was captured, he translated it into 
I ; after many incidents it arrived in Ramusio's hands. 


Navigationi Et Viaggi Che Si Contengono Nel Presente Volvme. 
sigs. *[4^"] (1550); *[8"]-*[4] (1554); [a 
4], with title now "Nomi di Autori" (from 
1563) 


Narratives and Discourses 


[1] t+ Della Descrittione dell’ Africa Et Delle Cose Notabili Che Ivi Sono. 
Per Giovan Lioni Africano. 
fols. 1-108" (1550); 1-108" (1554); 1-95" 
(1563 and later editions) 


In 1568 and 1588 Ivi becomes Quivi; in 1588 the name becomes Leone; in 1606 and 
1018 the name becomes Giovan Africano. 

This most important work of the century on Moslem Africa was written by Al Hassan 
ibn Mohammed al Wezaz al Fasi, called Leo Africanus; a Moor, he was captured by 
Взе about 1520 and presented аз a slave to Pope Leo X, who gave him in baptism 

own names, As Ramusio says in the dedication above, the treatise was thought to 
have been written in Arabic before Leo’s capture, and then translated by him into Italian; 
the date at the end is 1526. 

Leo is supposed to have escaped; we do not know who were the persons in Rome 
“degne di fede” from whom Ramusio obtained the manuscript. We might suppose 
Cardinal Bembo to have been one of them, were it not that a letter from Bembo to 
Ramusio in 1545 acknowledges the receipt from the latter of “a manuscript on the parts 
of Africa, very new and seldom or never (before) as detailed: I cannot think how 
a man could be as accurately informed” (Pietro Bembo, Lettere, vol. II, p. 94 [Verona 
1743]). 

No manuscript has survived, and this first edition of the work remains the one 
authoritative text. From it were made the numerous translations: into French by Jean 
"Temporal (* Lyon, 1556; * Antwerp, 1556); into Latin by nen Florian (* Antwerp, 
1556; Antwerp, 1558; *Zürlch, 1559; * Leyden, 1632 [Elzevier] and 1639); into 
English from the Latin by John Pory, sponsored by Richard Hakluyt (* London, 1600). 
The authoritative modern editions are those in French by Charles Schefer in * Recueil 
de voyages, vols. 18—15 (1896-98), and in English by Robert Brown in * Hakluyt 
Society 92-94 (1896). 


Discorso Sopra Il Libro Di Messer Alvise Da Ca Da Mosto Gentil Hvomo 


Venetiano. fols. 104 (1550); 108-105 [for 104] (1554); 
96 (1568 and later editions) 


In 1563 Messer becomes M.; from 1588 the title reads Discorso di M. Gio. Battista 
Ramosio Sopra Il Libro Del Sig. Alvise Di... 

It is concerned with the sea voyage to the Niger area as compared with the journ 
by land described by Leo, and on the value of a sugar trade with the San Tomè island. 
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[2] Proemio Del Nobel Hvomo Messer Alvise Da Ca Da Mosto. 


fols. 105-121 (1550); 105 [for 104]-120 
(1554); 96—111” (1563 and later editions) 
In 1563 the title becomes Delle Navigationi Di Messer . . . Gentilhuomo Venetiano; 
from 1588 Messer becomes Sig. 

This was the first published narrative of the Portuguese voyages to West Africa, 
which were generally kept secret; the end date is 1463. It first appeared in print m 
the travel collection Paesi novamente ritrovati (* Vicenza, 1507, et seq.). Ramusio 1s 
thought to have edited here a manuscript version not now extant; two manuscripts of 
the narrative are now in the Marciana Library, Venice (Roberto Almagia in * Rivista 
geografica italiana, vol. 89, p. 168-176 [1982]. An English version is provided by G. R. 
Crone in * Hakluyt Society, ser. 2, p. 80 (1987), taken from the Paesi with emendations 
from the earlier Marciana manuscript and addmg Ramusio's interpolations, which 
Almagià calls “poco abili.” The modern Italian edition is that of Rinaldo Caddeo 
(* Milan, 1928). 


[3] La Navigatione Di Hannon Capitano De Carthaginesi Nelle Parti 
Dell'Africa, fuori delle colonne d'Hercole; laqual scritta in lingua 
punica ..., & dapoi fo tradotta in lingua Greca, & hora nella 
Toscana. 

fols. 1217-122 (1550); 120 (1554); 111-112 
(1563); 114-114 (1588 and later editions), 
with 2 fols. 114: following the next Discorso. 


From 1563 Hannon becomes Hannone, and fo becomes fu. 

Hanno's narrative was translated, according to the table of contents of 1568, by 
Ramusio; the Greek original was first published at Basel in 1538 in Arriani et Hannonts 
Рети A recent English version is that of * Wilfred Н. Schoff (New York, 1912). 


Discorso and ain La Navigatione Di Hannone Carthaginese fatto per vn pilotto 
Portoghese. 
fols. 122-124" (1550); 121-124 (1554); 112- 
114 (1563); 111-114, no fol. 112 (1588 and 
later editions) 


From 1588 the title becomes Discorso Di M. Gio Battista Ramwsio, sopra la navigatione 
di Hannone Carthaginese. 

Ramusio first quee uotes Mela, Pliny, Polybtus and Ptolemy, end then gives the supposed 
discourse of the ese pilot which identifles on the modern Guinea sea-route the 
course described by Hanno, which is thought here to have extended to Fernando Po 
island. The Portuguese is called a "gentil" pilot of “villa di Condi,” who had brought 
a cargo of sugar to Venice, and who there ère known to Ramusio and the Verona 
circle of Fracastoro and Rimondo della Torre, who died in 1541. 


[4] ł Navigation Da Lisbona All’Isola Di san Thomé posta sotto la linea 
scritta per vn pilotto Portoghese, & mandata al Magnifico Conte Ri- 
mondo della torre . . . , & tradotta di lingua Portoghese in Italiana. 

fols. 125-129 (1550); 124-129 (1554); 114- 
118" (1563 and later editions) 


From 1568 la linea is followed by dell'equinottiale; in 1588 Rimondo becomes Raimondo. 
This routier of the West Africa onus was complled by the same pilot, it appears. 
From internal evidence the work is dated between 1535, when a bishopric mentioned 
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in it was established, and 1541, the date of Della Torre’s death. This deduction is made 
J. W. Blake, who translates the routier in * Hakluyt Society, ser, 2, 86, p. 145-166 
(1942). 


Discorso Sopra Alcvne Lettere Et Navigationi Fatte Per Li Capitani Dell 


[5] 


[6] 


[7a] 


[7b] 


Armata delli serenissimi Re di Portogallo, verso le Indie orientali. 
fols. 129°” (1550); 129-130 (1554); 119 
(1568 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title reads Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramosio . . . 

This introduction notes that one of the greatest events of our time has been barely 
recorded, and indeed the narratives which follow are quite inadequate. Ramusio 
mentions the recent book by Damiño de Goes on the siege of Diu in Portuguese India, 
and also the recent unrecorded discovery of the island of Tristan di Cunha. 


Navigatione Di Vasco Di Caman . . . Fatta nell’ anno 1497 oltra il Capo 
di Buona Speranza sino in Calicut, scritta per un gentilhuomo Fioren- 
tino... in Lisbona. 
fols. 180—132 (1550); 130-132 (1554); 119%- 
' 121 (1568 and later editions) 


From 1583 Vasco Di Caman becomes Vasco Di Gama. 

This is the Girolamo Sernigi letter written from Lisbon on the return of the fleet in 
1499; it was reprinted by Ramusio from the * Paesi novamente ritrovati, ch. 58. Two 
manuscript copies of the letter are extant in the Riccardiana Library, Florence; it was 
edited in * Raccolta Colombiana, part III, vol. ii, p. 113, showing slight differences from 
the printed versions. Both the Paesi text and the manuscript text were translated into 
English in * Hakluyt Society 99, p. 123-141 (1898). 


Navigation del Capitano Pedro Alvares [Cabral] Scritta Per Vn Pi- 
lotto Portoghese . . . 
fols. 132-138 (1550); 182-189 (1554); 1217- 
127* (1568 and later editions) 


From 1588 Navigation becomes Navigatione. 
This narrative of the 1500 voyage to Brazil was also reprinted from the * Paesi, 


Lettera Di Amerigo Vespucci Fiorentino... al... Pietro Soderini 


-... di due viaggi fatti per il Serenissimo Re di Portogallo. 


fols. 188-140" (1550); 189—141 (1554); 128- 
180 (1563 and later editions) 


From 1563 the title b Di Amerigo Vespucel Fiorentino Lettera prima. 
This account of the two of the supposed four voyages is taken from the Lettera 
first published in PFlorence in 1505 or 1506, and in many subsequent versions. 


Sommario Scritto Per Amerigo Vespucci Fiorentino Di Dve Sve Nav- 


igationi . . . fol. 140-143% (1550); 141-144" (1554); 
130-183 (1563 and later editions) 
From 1568 the title begins Sommario Di Amerigo 


This account of the voyage, оті y contained in [Mundus Nouus], * Paris, 
1508 and subsequently, was retranslated into Italian in the * Paesi, ch. 114. 
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[8] + Navigation Verso Le Indie Orientali [1502] Sgritta [sic] Per Thome 
Lopez, Scrivano De vna naue Portoghesa, tradotta in lingua toscana: 
mandata alla Magnifica Republica di Firenze . . . 

fols. 148*—156 (1550); 145-157" (1554); 183- 
145 (1563 and later editions) 
From 1568 the title reads Navigatione . . . scritta, and inserts laqual fu (mandata). 


In 1588 and 1606 Orientali becomes orientale, but is corrected in 1618 to Orientali. 
The source of this narrative is not known. 


[9] t Viaggio Fatto Nell'India [1503] Per Gioanni Da Empoli Fattore Sv 


La Nave. fols. 156-158 (1550); 158-160 (1554); 145- 
147 (1563 and later editions) 
From 1563 the name is Giovanni, and the word Nave is followed by the words del Ser- 
enissimo Re di Portogallo. 
The source of this narrative is not known. For Giovanni's later career in the East, 
see Amat di San Filippo, * Biografia dei Viaggiatori Italiani (Rome, 1882), p. 238-241. 


Discorso Sopra Lo Itinerario Di Lodovico Barthema. 
fol. 158* (1550); 160 (1554); 147 (1563 and 
later editions) 
From 1588 the title reads Discorso Breve Di M. Gio. Battista Ramosio Sopra L'Itin- 
erario Di Lodovico Barthema, Bolognese. 


Because of many errors in the Italian text, the editor says that he has made use of 
the Spanish version of the Latin translation. 


[10] Alla Illvstrissima ... Contessa Di Albi... Lvdovico Di Barthema Bolo- 


gnese 8. fols. 159-188" (1550); 160-190 (1554); 147*- 
178 [for 174] (1563); 147-174 (1588 and 
later editions) 


From 1588 the name reads Lodouico Barthema Bolognese. 

After this dedication, which runs for a page, the narrative begins without further 
title except chapter 1; but the running title throughout is Itinerario. Itinerario is the 
title of the original first published in * Rome in 1510, followed by * many subsequent 
editions; it was published in Latin (* Milan, 1511), in Spanish from the Latin (* Seville, 
1520), in German ee 1515), and in English from the Latin (*1577 in the 
second edition of Richard Eden’s Decades, retitled by the editor Richard Willes as 
History of Trauayle in the West and East Indies). It was the Spanish text which gave 
Ramusio the form Barthema rather than the correct Varthema. 

This account of a lengthy journey overland to Arabia and by sea to India and the 
East Indies, 1502-1508, gives the fullest record of an Italian traveler in Asia since 
Marco Polo; it is moreover a lively narrative. The authoritative modern edition is that 
of Sir Richard Carnac Temple in an English version of the first Italian edition (* London, 
Argonaut Press, 1928). 


[11] La Navigatione Di Iambolo Mercatante, Da i libri di Diodoro Siculo 
tradotta di lingua greca nella toscana. 
fols. 188*—189v (1550); 190-191 (1554); 173- 
175 (1568); 175-176 (1588 and later edi- 
tions), following the next item. 


In 1613 the word is Marcatante. 
The Greek text of this historian (the narrative translated is book ti, chs. 50-55) was 
not published until 1559, although a Latin version by Poggio had been in print since 
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1472, Ramusio may have found his Greek text in MS 328 in Cardinal Bessarion’s col- 
léction presented to the Marciana Library, of which Ramusio was in effect sub-curator 
for Bembo. Ramusio considers that the imaginary voyage narrative of Iambolus records 
an actual voyage to Ceylon. 


Discorso Sopra La Navigatione Di Iambolo Mercatante Antichissimo. 


fols. 190 (1550); 191-193 (1554); 175-176 
(1563); 174—175 (1588 and later editions), 
preceding item 11. 


From 1563 the word is Mercante. From 1588 the title begins Discorso Di M. Gio. 
Battista Ramosio. 

As commentator on this voyage Ramusio introduces an unnamed Portuguese nobleman, 
a scholar, geographer, and longtime sojourner in the East, notably at Malacca. This 
commentator discounted some errors in the narrative, but accepted it as factual, and 
illustrated the course of the voyage, the discourse says, on a Portuguese sailing chart. 
The nobleman is presumably imaginary, a literary invention of Ramusio's. The dis- 
course was written by 1548, when Fracastoro saw it along with the Nile flood treatise. 
See Discorso following [18b] below. 


Discorso Sopra La Prima E Seconda Lettera Di Andrea Corsali Fiorentino. 


[12a] 


fols. 191-192 (1550); 199-195 (1554); 176- 
177 (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title begins Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramosto. 

The discourse really introduces item [18] the Alvares voyage to Abyssinia. Ramusio 
relates that on the sight of the Corsali letters, Julio Sperone of Padua told him that 
Damiano de Goes, once a student there, had a copy of the narrative of Alvares, whose 
mission to Ethiopia is mentioned by Corsali. The publisher Giunti accordingly procured 
the Alvares manuscript from Goes, who was then in "farthest Holland," and later ob- 
tained also the printed Alvares from Lisbon. Giunti also provided the printed Obedientia 
to Clement VII (1583) with which Alvares closed his mission. 

Still apropos of Alvares, Ramusio gives a brief account, partly from Portuguese 
chronicles and partly from a book by Goes, of the Portuguese approach to Abyssinia, 
including the story of the first overland envoys in the fifteenth century, and inserts a 
translation of the letter of Queen Helena to Manuel of Portugal in 1509 which ultimately 
led to the Alvares mission. This history and the letter we find were translated from the 
work by Goes, * Fides, Religio, Moresque Aethiopum (Louvain, 1540, sigs. A2-B4v). 

Ramusio complains that the printed Alvares does not contain the author's prologue, 
which is in the manuscript version; he therefore supplies the Corsali letters as a kind 
of prologue, and adds as epilogue the royal Ethiopian letters presented by Alvares to 
the pope in what was taken to be an Obedientia. These last letters were included by 
Goes in the above work. 


Lettera di Andrea Corsali Fiorentino, Scritta In Cochin [in India, 
6 January 1515]. 
From 1563 the title reads Di Andrea Corsali Fiorentino . . . Lettera... 


[12b] 
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Andrea Corsali Fiorentino . . . della nauigatione del mar rosso & sino 
persico fino a Cochin [18 September 1517]. 
fols. 192-203” (1550); 195-207" (1554); 1777- 
188" (1563 and later editions) 


Ramusio used a manuscript version of these two letters to Giuliano de’ Medici; they 
had however been printed in Florence in 1516 and 1517 respectively. 


Discorso Sopra Il Viaggio Della Ethiopia. 


[13а] 


[13b] 


fol 204 (1550); 208 (1554); 189 (1563 and 
later editions) 


From 1588 the title begins Breve Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramusio ... 

Nothing had hitherto been written on this country, which was unkown to the 
ancients, says the discourse, and its discovery was as important as the discoveries of 
Columbus. The editor hopes that some Italian ruler will send out a valentuomo to make 
the observations which Alvares neglected: on the sources and cataract of the Nile and, 
with the astrolabe which Portuguese sailors use, on the latitudes of the places men- 
tioned. "And so," he writes, "the world will every hour be further discovered and 
beautifled, to the immortal glory of those responsible and to the pleasure of the scholar." 

Ramusio took his text of Alvares from the printed edition, which he thought was 
only a summary as passed for рын by the king of Portugal, and also from the 
manuscript sent him by Goes, both being “mutilati & imperfetti.” Even so, it is some- 
wbat cut, we discover now, when compared with the printed original. 


Proemio Del Viaggio Fatto Nella Etiopia Per Don Francesco Alvarez. 


fols. 204-274" (1550); 208v-278v (1554); 
189*-255 (1568 and later editions) 


From 1563 the title reads Viaggio nella Ethiopia al Prete Ianni [Prester John] . . . 
Alvarez Portoghese. 

The printed original was the * Verdadera informagam das terras do Preste Joam 
(Lisbon, 1540); the modern edition is that of Augusto Reis Machado (* Agéncia Geral 
das Colónias, Lisbon, 1944), though it ignores the Hamusio version. The book was 
speedily translated into French, Spanish, German; an English version, left by Richard 
Hakluyt, was published by his literary heir Samuel Purchas (* Purchas His Pilgrimes, 
1025; * Glasgow ed., VI, p. 517-548, VII, p. 1-236), corrected by reference to the 
Ramusio text. The English version from the Portuguese is that of Lord Stanley in 
* Hakluyt Society 64 (1881). A well annotated edition of Alvares is to be d 


Obbedienza Data Al Santissimo Papa Clemente VII trouandosi in 
Bologna, dal Signor Don Francesco Aluarez, in nome, & come Am- 
basciador del Serenissimo Dauid Re della Ethiopia. 


fols. 275-280 (1550); 279-284 (1554); 255% 
260" (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title begins Obedienza Data al Santissimo Padre Papa... 

This item consists mainly of the royal letters presented to the pope in 1538: from 
John of Portugal to the pope, from David of Ethiopia to Manuel of Portugal and to 
John of к and from David to the pope. These last two letters, together with 
the formal reply by the papal secretary, were interpreted as the submission of Ethiopia 
to the Roman church, 

The letters, together with a brief prologue describing the papal ceremony, were pub- 
lished in Antwerp in 1538 as * Legatio Dauid. Aethiopiae Regis, ad Sanctissimum D. N. 
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Clementem VII unà cum obedientia, eidem sanctis. D. N. praestita, the letters there 
said to have been translated from the Portuguese by the historian Jovius. Àn Italian 
version of this pamphlet was published as * La Legation Overo Embasciaria dil Ser- 
enissimo Dauid. Re di Ethiopla d uk. ur P1533); the Latin letters were reprinted in 
the work of Damião de Goes mentioned above, the * Fides, Religio, Moresque Aethto- 
pum (Louvain, 1540). Ramusio seems to have gone back to the Legatio tor his text, 
which is somewhat less abrupt than La Legation; he probably did not use Goes, since he 
prints the account of the ceremony which Goes does not reprint from the Legatlo. 


[Map of Nile valley and beyond to the Tropic of Capricorn.] 


fol. 280* (1550); 284” (1554); 261 (1563 and 
later editions) i 


Discorso Sopra Il Crescere Del Fivme Nilo. Allo eccellentissimo messer 


Hieronimo Fracastoro. 
fols. 281-284 (1550); 285-289 (1554); 2617- 
264 (1563 and later editions) 

From 1568 the title begins Discorso di M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio Sopra Il Crescer . . . 


Risposta Dello Eccellentissimo Messer Hieronimo Fracastoro del crescimento 


del Nilo a messer Gio. Battista Rhamnusio. 


fols. 284'-289 (1550); 289-296 (1554); 264- 
268 (1563 and later editions) 


In 1563 the name is Rhamusio; from 1588 the title ends Al Magnifico M. Gio. Battista 
Ramvsio. 

In this dialogue Ramusio describes the phenomena of the Nile flood as explicable from 
Alvares’ narrative and as explained by the ancients. Fracastoro’s reply recapitulates, 
but ascribes the main cause to rainfall and snowfall in Ethiopia. 

Ramusio’s statment was written by the beginning of 1548, when Fracastoro acknowl- 
edged receipt of it (Hieronymi Fracastorli . . . Carminum Editio П, vol. I, "Lettere," 
no. ix, p. 93 [Padua 1789]). 


Discorso Sopra Il Viaggio Di Nearcho Capitano Di Alessandro. 


[14] 


fols. 289"-290* (1550); 296-297" (1554); 
2687* (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title reads Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio Sopra . . . Alessandro 
Magno. In 1618 the name becomes Nearco. 
This is an introduction to the next two items. 


La Navigatione Di Nearcho . . . laquale scrisse Arriano Greco ..., 
tradotta di lingua Greca nella Toscana. 
fols. 290"-295* (1550); 298-803" (1554); 
269-274 (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the author is named Arriano scrittor Greco, and his work identified in 
the words tradotta dalla sua historia di lingua Greca . . . 

The account of the Nearchus voyage from the Indus coastwise to the head of the 
Persia Gulf, the Indika, was included as book 8 of Arrian's Anabasis of Alexander in 
the Greek editions published in Venice, 1595, and Basel, 1539. 
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[15] Viaggio Scritto Per Vn Comito Venitiano, Che Еу Menato Di Al- 
essandria fino al Diu nella India... 


fols. 296-302" (1550); 303-310 (1554); 274- 
280” (1563 and later editions) 


From 1563 the title reads . . . Comito Venetiano, Che fu condotto prigione della 

The account of the forced voyage (1537-38) of the crews of the Alexandria galleys 
with the Turkish fleet which besieged Diu in India, and which returned discomfited to 
Alexandria, was published first in the Aldine edition of Viaggi Fatti da Vinetia, alla 
Tana, in Persia, in India (* Venice, 1548, reprinted * 1545). Ramusio does not add the 
story of the siege from the Portuguese side, as written in the Diensis oppugnatio of 
Damião de Goes, published in his * Commentarii rerum gestarum in India citra Gangem 
a Lusitanis (Louvain, 1539), though this narrative hod been dedicated to Ramusio's 
friend Bembo and was mentioned by Ramusio in the discourse on item [5] above; 
probably this merely military story was for him an irrelevancy. 


Discorso Sopra La Navigatione Del Mar Rosso Fino All'India Orientale 
Scritta Per Arriano. 
fols. 3027-305 (1550); 811-814 (1554); 281- 

283 (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title begins Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramosio. 

This introduction is a long geographical essay harmonizing ancient and modern knowl- 
edge of the coasts of the Indian Ocean, and drawing not only on the Periplus following, 
but on Ptolemy. It discusses the place-names systematically, and describes the com- 
modities formerly traded across the sea. Mention is made of a Portuguese pilot ac- 

uainted with Ptolemy “whom I once heard speak at length” of East Africa and of 
3s ancient doctrine of the uninhabitability of the tropics; the pilot sounds mythical. 


[16] Navigatione Del Mar Rosso Fino Alle Indie Orientali Scritta Per Ar- 
riano In Lingva Greca, Et Di Qvella Poi Tradotta Nella Italiana. 
fols. 305—309" (1550); 814-319 (1554); 283- 
287* (1568 and later editions) 
The Periplus of the Indian Ocean, then ascribed to Arrian, was available in the first 
edition in Greek at Basel, 1538, the Arriani et Hannonis Periplus; the preceding dis- 


course says that Ramusio could not find а manuscript. The recent English version of 
the Greek text is that of * W. H. Schoff (New York, 1912). 


Discorso Sopra Il Libro Di Odoardo Barbessa, Et Sopra Il Sommario Delle 
Indie Orientali. 
fol. 310 (1550); 319% (1554); 287* (1568 and 
later editions) 


From 1554 the name reads correctly Barbosa. From 1588 the title begins Díscorso Di 
M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio. 

We are told that these two following descriptions of the East came from Seville and 
Lisbon respectively; considering their dates, we conjecture that they were brought 
back to Ramusio oe since by Andrea Navagero, envoy to the emperor in Spain, 1595— 
1528, who collected there for him books on the new world: see his letters back to 
Ramusio as printed in Andreae Naugerii . . . Opera Omnia (Padua 1718, p. 300, 816). 

The Discorso notes that these treatises were not permitted publication at home. 
Barbosa had sailed with the Portuguese throughout the East before he went on the 
circumnavigation of Magellan and died on the way; the second Portuguese pilot was 
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a nobleman who had sailed throughout the East also and wished to emulate Barbosa 
in extending the latter’s description to the East Indies. It was difficult to get both books, 
and the East Indies portion of the second was unavailable to him. 


[17] + Libro Di Odoardo Barbessa Portoghese. 


fols. 310-848" (1550); 320-358 (1554); 288- 
323” (1563 and later editions) 


From 1554 the name is correctly given as Barbosa. This treatise of 1516 describes the 
navigation from the Cape of Good Hope to India, with lists of commodities and prices. 
Ramusio’s was the only published version before the edition of the original Portuguese 
in * Lisbon, 1812. A Spanish manuscript of 1524 has been discovered, which adds the 
price lists, and which was probably Ramusio’s source. An English version of it was 
published in * Hakluyt Society 35 (1865); a translation of the Portuguese in * Hakluyt 
Society, ser. 2, 44, 49 (1918, 1921). 


[18] t Sommario Di Tutti Li Regni, Città, & Popoli orientali . . . Tradotto 
dalla lingua Portoghese nella Italiana. 


fols. 349-863 (1550); 358'—372* (1554); 824- 
337 (1563 and later editions) 


This book remained unique in Ramusio until a manuscript was discovered in 1937 in 
Paris, which was then edited and translated by its discoverer, Dr. Armando Cortesão, 
as the Suma oriental of Tomé Pires (* Hakluyt Society, ser. 2, 89-90, 1944—45). This 
is the first extensive account of the Far East by a Portuguese (written between 1512 
and 1515). It does not go (in this text of Ramusio's) beyond continental China and 
Indo-China and Cathay; at the end is written "Qui manca"—here is missing the 
account of the East Indies and the Spice Islands. 

Pires’ report is an official document; the Paris copy is much fuller than that which 
Ramusio, or Navagero for him, obtained. 


La Foglia Del Betelle over Bettre [drawing of a betel leaf]. 


fol. 363” (1550); 378 (1554); 8877 (1563 and 
later editions) 


[Quotations from Propertius and Strabo on the rite of suttee] 


fol. 364 (1550); 378* (1554); 338 (1563 and 
later editions) 


Discorso Sopra Il Viaggio Di Nicolo Di Conti Venetiano. 
fols. 364” (1550); 373-374 (1554); 3887 
(1568 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title begins Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio. This is a note on the 
origin of the book as a report written by Poggio (see the next item). Ramusio adds his 
wonder that the Portuguese do not retrace Polo's and Conti’s sea voyage from China. 
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[19] Viaggio Di Nicolo di Conti Venetiano Scritto Per Messer Poggio Fior- 


[20] 


enting: fols. 365-371" (1550); 374-381” (1554); 
338-345 (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title reads Viaggio di M. Nicolo . . . descritto... 

This account of a journey from Damascus to Cochin in India before 1444 had been 
written down by Poggio Bracciolmi from dictation as book iv of his De varietate fortunae. 
Ramusio took his text either from a manuscript or from the separately published India 
recognita (Milan, 1492), translating from the Latin. He had seen, and rejected as full 
of errors, the Portuguese version printed with the Marco Polo in that language by Valen- 
tim Fernandez at Lisbon in 1502. An English version of Conti is that of R. H. Major in 
* Hakluyt Society 22 (1857). 


Viaggio Di Hieronimo da Santo Stephano Genouese . . di lingua 
Portoghese tradotta nella Italiana. 
fols. 372-378 (1550); 3817-382 (1554); 345- 
346 (1563 and later editions) 


The journey from Cairo to Calicut was described in a letter written in 1499 at Tripoli 
in Syria; it was retranslated by Ramusio from the Portuguese version included with the 
receding item in the 1502 Marco Polo. The parallel texts are edited by Prospero 
ortogallo in * Bollettino della Società geografica italiana (vol. 1, p. 24-40, 1901); an 
English version is given by R. H. Major in * Hakluyt Society 22, 1857. 


Discorso Sopra Il Viaggio Fatto Da Gli Spagnovli [sic] Intorno Al Mondo. 


[21] 


[22] 


fols. 373” (1550); 3827383 (1554); 346" (1568 
and later editions ) 
From 1568 the correct spelling is given for Spagnuoli. From 1588 the title begins Dis- 
corso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramosio. 

The editor writes that on this great achievement of our time, the one of several in 
which we have most outdone the ancients, he cannot present the report written by Peter 
Martyr, which, being sent to Rome, was lost in the sack of the city (in 1527); presumably 
he knew of this report from his friend Navagero, who knew Peter in Spain. Ramusio 
gives here only the already published summary made in France of Pigafetta’s narrative. 


Epistola Di Massimiliano Transilvano . . . della ammirabile & stupenda 
nauigatione fatta per li Spagnuoli lo anno MDXIX attorno il mondo. 


fols. 374-879" (1550); 889'-389" (1554); 
347—352" (1568 and later editions) 


This report was written in Latin from information collected in Valladohd from voyagers 
returning on the Victoria. It was published as De Moluccis Insulis . . . Epistola in * Co- 
logne, * Rome, and Paris in 1523, and * Rome, 1524; in French in ?1524; and in Italian 
with the following item in * П Viaggio Fatto Da Gli Spagnivoli Atorno АЛ Mondo, 
Venice, 1536. An English version is in * Hakluyt Society 52, 1874. 


Viaggio Attorno Il Mondo Scritto Per M. Antonio Pigafetta Vicentino 
. . . tradotto di lingua Francese nella Italiana. 
fols. 379397" (1550); 889-408" (1554); 
852-370 (1568 and later editions) 


From 1568 the title begins Viaggio Atorno Il Mondo Fatto & descritto . . . From 1588 
M. Antonio becomes il Sign. Antonio. 

This summary of Pigafetta’s narrative sent both to the Emperor and to the Queen of 
France had been made in French by the scholar Jacques Fabre (Lefèvre), and published 
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with the preceding item in ?1524; an Italian version had been published with the pre- 
ceding in * Venice in 1536, and Ramusio reprinted it here. It has been thought that 
Ramusio made this Italian version originally, since in the Discorso above he writes that 
“the French edition, which is very incorrect, came to our hands, and we decided to 
include it in this volume of voyages,” thus identifying himself as the translator and 
therefore responsible for the 1536 publication. The argument is presented by Andrea 
Da Mosto in * Raccolta Colombiana, part V, vol. iii, p. 89. 

The original Pigafetta manuscript remained unpublished until 1800 (ed. Charles 
Amoretti, Milan, 1800); the authoritative edition is that of * James A. Robertson (Cleve- 
land, 2 vols., 1906), with English version. 

Pigafetta obtained in Venice in 1524 a privilege for publishing his report (Angela Da 
Poli in * Nuovo Archivio Veneto vol. 38, p. 141 [1920]); it is curious that Ramusio did 
not therefore manage at some time to obtain the manuscript but used the French sum- 
mary instead. His version, it should be added, was translated abridged, together with 
his Discorso, by Richard Eden in his * Decades of the newe (1555), and was 
retranslated complete by Samuel Purchas in * Purchas His Pilgrimes (* 1625; * Glasgow 
ed., vol. IT, p. 84-118). 


Discorso Sopra Varii Viaggi Per Liqvali Sono State Condotte Et Si Potrian 


Condvrre Le Spetierie. 
fols. 898-403” (1550); 409-415" (1554); 371- 
375 (1563 and later editions), following the 
inserted item 24 below. 


From 1563 the title begins Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Rhamosio sopra... , and 
changes to read Condotte fino à tempt nostri le spetierie, €x altri nuoui che st potriano 
usare per condurle. From 1588 words are added to read Condotte Dalle Indie Orientali, 
sino д... 

This most impressive of the discourses begins as an historical essay on the spice-trade 
routes in ancient, medieval, and recent times and continues with a suggestion of new 
routes by way of Russia or the northeast passage. It continues with a discussion of dis- 
covertes on the in of the known world: in New France with Carter, in New Spain 
with Coronado, on the extremities of the New World with Sebastian Cabot, and on the 
newest crossing of the Pacific from Mexico, all considered as shortening the passages 
about the worl 

Most of the discourse is put in the mouth of a scientist in a conversation at the home 
of Fracastoro to which Ramusio listened, although, he says at the end, he forgot some of 
the latest voyages listed by the speaker (a highly unlikely conclusion). The speaker thus 


appears to be mythical 
A letter of Fracastoro acknowledges receipt of this discourse with others (those on 
Iambolus and on the Nile flood) at the beginning of 1548. 


[23] 1 Relatione Di Ivan Gaetan [Juan Gaetano] Piloto Castigliano del dis- 


coprimento dell’Isole Molucche per la via dell'Indie occidentali. 
fols. 408-405" (1550); 416-417" (1554); 
875-877 (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the name becomes Gaetano. 

This narrative describes the expedition of Ruy Lopez de Villalobos from Mexico across 
the Pacific in 1542, and is written as a report to the Emperor on the return to Lisbon 
of the sailor in a Portuguese ship, Though used by the historians * Herrera, * Burney, 
and * Н. Н. Bancroft (History of Mexico, П, p. 512), it is ignored, in favor of two 
longer accounts discovered in the nineteenth century, by the authoritative J. A. Robert- 
son in the E. H. Blair and Robertson work, * The Philippine Islands (vol. IL, p. 45-78, 
1903). 

The date of the report, 1546 or 1547, makes this the latest item in the 1550 Navigationi. 
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Tue 1554 Eprrion Apps: 
Preliminary Material 


Tommaso Givnti Alli Lettori. 
sig. [*4"], following the table of contents; 
sig. [a ii] (1563 and later editions), pre- 
ceding the table. 
The printer announces that on the motion of Fracastoro, Glacomo Gambacorta has 
sapplied an index. On the same urging, the printer hopes to publish volumes 2 (on East 
and Northeast) and 8 (on the West), and Vitsnately a volume 4 (on the South). 
In 1568 the announcement will become a eulogy of Ramusio: see below. 


Indice Copioso, Delle Cose Di Cosmografia Costvmi, Spetierie, . . . 
fols. 1-34 (1554 and later editions) 


[Three double-page maps, in this copy reversed as Terza Tavola (East 
Indies), Seconda Tavola (India), Prima Tavola (Africa)] 


fols. unnumbered 


Narratives and Discourses 


[24] t Narratione Di Vn Portoghese Compagno di Odoardo Barbosa. qual 
fu sopra la naue Vittoria del anno MDXIX. 


fols. 408*—409 (1554); 370 (1563 and later 
editions), following item 22. 
From 1588 the title begins Breve Et Ristretta Narratione Di Vn Portughese . . . 


“So short as to be of small value": Angela De Poli in * Nuovo Archivio Veneto, v. 88, 
p. 187 (1920). 


[25] Informatione Dell'Isola Novamente Scoperta Nella Parte Di Setten- 
trione Chiamata Giapan. 
fols. 418-425" (1554); 377-384 (1563 and 
later editions ) 


From 1588 the title begins Informatione Breve, Di M. Gio. Battista Ramosio delf Isola 
allhora Scoperta . . . 

This item consists of five letters from Jesuit missionaries in the Far East, dated from 
January 1, 1549 to November 16, 1550. The first two appeared in Ramusio before their 
publication in the * Nuovi Avisi of 1562, one of the several collections of Jesuit letters 
published in Rome; the other three letters had earlier been published in the *Avist 
Particolari delle Indie di Portugallo Riceuuti . . . da li Reuerédi Padri de la сбрартіа 
de Iesu. ( Rome, 1552). 

The manuscripts and editions of the letters are identifled in Georg Schurhammer, 
* Die Zeitgenüssischen Quellen zur Geschichte Portuguesisch-Asiens . . . zur Zeit des НІ. 
Franz Xaver og 1932). The first letter (Schurhammer 4101) was written by the 
Japanese convert Paul from Cochin in India before the departure of the Francis Xavier 
mission to Japan; it contains a description of Japanese society. The second letter (Schur- 
hammer 4138) is from St. Francis ios Cochin; the third (Schurhammer 4283) is his 
first and principal letter from m here dated October 5, 1549. The fourth and 
fifth (Schurhammer 4542, 4175) are from other Jesuits in Malacca. 

Ramusio apparently had access to official archives for the first two letters, but he does 
not say so. 
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Alli Lettori. 


[26] 


fol. 425° (1554); 384 (1563 and later editions) 


From 1588 the title reads АШ Lettori, Gio. Battista Натозіо. This is an introduction 
to the following. 


Della Historia Del Signor Giovan De Barros. 
fols. 426-436 (1554); 884—394 (1563); 8847 
394 (1588 and later editions) 


Six chapters from the new *Asia of João de Barros, of which the frst decade was pub- 
lished in 1552. From this first official history of the Portuguese discoveries Ramusio 
translated portions describing West Africa and India. 


Te 1568 Eprrion Apps ONLY: 


The name of Ramusio on the title-page, on the discourses listed in the table 


of contents, and in the titles of two of the discourses. 


Tommaso Givnti Alli Lettori. 


sig. [a 37] (1563 and later editions) 


A new statement under thé old title: a warm tribute to Ramusio as a man of great 
learning, kindness, devotion, industry, and modesty, who would not allow his name to 
appear on his volumes. “But I,” writes Giunti, “who while he lived loved him infinitely 
above all others, and will love him after his death as long as my life shall last, . . . 
should not and cannot hide his name." 


No CHANGE IN CONTENT FROM 1563 on, Taoucx 
SOME SLIGHT REORDERING 


VOLUME II 


SHORT-TITLE List oF EDITIONS 


*1559 Secondo Volvme Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Nel Qvale Si Conten- 


gono L'Historia delle cose de Tartari... 
fols. 2 (title-page and sig. + ij), 1 (sig. [1i]), 
28 (for рии, Espositione, and index), 
155 [for 163], 1 (unnumbered for colophon, 
which is dated 1558). 


*1574 Secondo Volume Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Raccolto Gia Da M. 


Gio. Battista Ramvsio, Et Hora In Questa Nvova Editione Accresivto: 
Nel Qvale Si Contengono L’Historia delle cose de Tartari ... 
fols. 80, 248 [for 256]. The colophon date is 
1578. 
This edition adds five narratives. 


*1588 


*1606 
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Secondo Volume Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Raccolto [etc., as above, 
adding at the end:] Aggiuntoui in questa vltima editione la Descrit- 
tione dell'vna e dell'altra Sarmatia . . . 
fols. 18, 10 (unnumbered, sigs. 4[i] to 5[iv], 
for index), 256 [for 264], 90. 
This edition adds three narratives. 


Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Raccolte Da M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio, 
Et illustrate con molti vaghi Discorsi da lui dichiarati: Volvme Secon- 
do. Nelle quali si contiene l'Historia delle cose de' Tartari [etc., as 
above, but noting a different addition: ] Aggiuntoui di nuouo in questa 
quarta editione la Nauigatione di Sebastiano Cabota . . . & la descrit- 
üone... 

fols. 18, 10 (unnumbered, as in 1583), 256 [for 

204], 90. 


The Cabot narrative was actually added in 1583, preceding the Sarmatia treatise; 1606 
adds nothing to 1583. 


ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 
Preliminary material 


Tommaso Сіурн А I Lettori. 


sig. + ij ™ (1559); fol. 27" (1574 and later ed- 
itions), following the next item. 


The publisher explains that this last published of the three volumes suffered because of 
Ramusio's last busy days as secretary of the Council of Ten before his death in July, 
1557; and also because of the fire in the printing shop in November 1557, in which 
were burned both narratives and maps. 

The volume is in fact much smaller than either of the others; but as first printed, it 
seems to have been all the work of Ramusio. 


Nomi degli Autori . . . 
sig. [I i7] (1559); sig. [I i"], reverse of the 
title page (1574 and later editions) 

Di M. Gio Battista Ramvsio Prefatione Sopra Il Principio Del Libro Del 


Mag® M. Marco Polo All'Eccellente M. Hieronimo Fracastoro. 


fols. 1-87 (1559); 8-8" (1574 and later edi- 

tions) 
This preface to the work of one of the great writers on geography, Marco Polo, is dated 
July 7, 1558. Ramusio notes that in his discoveries to the north and east which corres- 
pond to the Portuguese discoveries to the south, Polo was thought to have reported 
things unworthy of belief; yet he found nothing more incredible than was to be dis- 
covered in the New World. His book is indeed illustrated and verifled in the geography 
of Abilfada Ismael, of which part has recently been translated into Latin. The сас 
mr describes the return of the Polos, the history of the family, and the writing of the 

ook. 
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Espositione Di M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio [of Polo’s references to the office 
of Venetian Podesta in Constantinople]. 

fols. 9-13” (in all editions) 

This is a history of the Venetian part in the Fourth Crusade and in the Latin Empire. 
It may have derived from Ramusio’s interest in a manuscript of Villehardouin, who de- 
scribed this crusade, which was brought back to him from Flanders by the Venetian 
envoy in 1541: for Ramusio translated this French x ind into Italian, his son pre- 


prepared it for publication, and his grandson actually published it. See my article, 
Ramusio's Literary History,” Studies in Philology, vol. 52, April, 1955. 


Dichiaratione di alcuni luoghi ne libri di M. Marco Polo Con l'Historia del 
Rheubarbaro. 
fols. 18'-17* (1559); 14-18 (1574); 18'-17* 
(1583, 1606) 
Geographical and other notes. 


[Table of Asian latitudes and longitudes of places mentioned by Polo as com- 
piled by Ramusio from Abilfada Ismael.] 
fol. 18 (all editions: 18" is blank) 
From 1574 the table is headed Gio. Battista Ramosio Alli Lettori. 


Indice del Secondo Volvme De Viaggi Delle Cose di Cosmografia, Paesi, 
Popoli, ... 
fols. 19-28" (1559); 19-80" (1574); sigs. 4[1] 
to 5[iv]" (1588, 1606) 


Narratives and. Discourses 


Prohemio Primo, Sopra Il Libro di Messer Marco Polo. . . fatto per vn Geno- 
uese. 
fol. 1 (all editions) 


Dated 1298 and ascribed by Ramusio to a Genoese nobleman: this is the opening address 
to Emperors and Kings, etc., in praise of the book. 


Prohemio Secondo... 
fol. 1” (all editions) 
The prologue of the first translator into Italian, Francesco Pipino, 1820. 


[1] Del Viaggi Di Messer Marco Polo Gentil'hvomo Venetiano. 
fols. 2-60" (all editions) 
Ramusio explained in his Prefatione (fol 7) that he had used a text of Marco Polo 
belonging to a friend, a nobleman of Ca’ Ghisi, together with an ancient Latin manuscri 
(Ramusio thought Latin the original text) which he had often seen. Whatever the 
originals, Ramusio's version has a special vividness of detail which was found in no 
other version until a similar text, the Latin Z text, was discovered in 1024 by Professor 
Benedetto in the Ambrosiana Library in an 18th-century copy, and by Sir Percival David 


[2] 
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in 1932 in the Toledo Cathedral in a 15th-century manuscript. The Ramusio text still 
retains, however, many original features which make it one of the three basic versions 
used for the composite text of the English translation of Marco Polo by *A. C. Moule 
(Cambridge, 1988, vol. I). An English version of the Ramusio text itself was that made 
by William Marsden in 1818, reprinted in Everyman’s Library (1908 et seq.). The 
Ramusio text omits some thirty-five chapters, mainly those final chapters dealing with 
the wars of the Tartar princes descended from Genghiz Khan; Marsden’s version 
translates these chapters from other sources. 


. Gio, Battista Ramvsio Discorso Sopra Il Libro Del Signor Hayton 


Armeno. 
fols. 61-62 (all editions) 


The editor gives the origin of the book on the Tartars as dictated in French (1308) 
to a scholar who turned it into Latin. Ramusio’s manuscript is of about 1400; he prints 
from it only the account of the Tartar dynasty. He discusses also some matters of Near 
East geography and history. 


Parte Secondo Dell'Historia Del Signor Hayton Armeno... 
fols. 62—65, 58-64” [erroneous numbering] 
(all editions) 


Thirty-three chapters, beginning with Genghiz Khan. Hayton or Hetoum was in print 
in French from 1501, and in Latin from 1529. 


Discorso Sopra Gli Scritti Di Giouanmaria Angiolello, & di vn mercatäte, 


che andò per tutta la Persia... 
fols. 65** (all editions) 


From 1574 the title begins Di M. Giovan Battista Ramosio, Discorso . . . ; and mer- 
catante becomes mercante. 

The discourse begins with an eloquent passage on the vicissitudes of nations, notably 
Persia; Ramusio hopes that these narratives will give “non piccola dilettatione.” He 
identifies Angiolello only as one who served Sultan Mustafa at his defeat by the Persians; 
his merchant is umdentified, but is a “gétile intelletto;” his third and fourth travelers 
were Venetian ambassadors to Persia; he should have included the first such ambassador, 
Caterino Zeno, but Ramusio has lost his published narrative (which will be added in 
1574, see below). The Venetian discussion of joining forces with the Persian ruler 
Uzun-Hasan against Turkey began about 1470, and led to these narratives. 


[8] + Breve Narratione Della Vita Et Fatti Del Signor Vssvncassano Fatta 


per Giouan'maria Angiolello. 
fols. 66-78 (all editions) 


This life of the Turkoman who was virtual ruler of Persia (8. 1470-78) and who invited 
Venetian alliance against Turkey is unique in this text. Its author was a picturesque 
figure: a native of Vicenza, he took service with the Turk after his capture in 1468, and 
fought in the war against Uzun-Hasan in 1473. He was well-known in Italy as a traveler, 
and indeed the first travel-collection, the * Paesi novamente ritrovati (Vicenza 1507 
et seq.), was dedicated to him. (See Pietro Amat di San Filippo, * Biografia dei Viag- 
glatori Italiani, Rome 1882, р. 156-157.) 
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[4] + Viaggio D'Vn Mercatante, Che Fv Nella Persia. 


[5] 


[6] 


[7] 


fols. 78-91 (all editions) 


From 1574 the word becomes Mercante. 
The travels extend from 1507 to 1520. The provenience of the work is unknown, and 
its author was unknown to Remusio. 


Di Messer Iosafa Barbaro Gentil'hvomo Venetiano Il viaggio della 
Tana [Crimea], & nella Persia. 
fols 91-112 (all editions) 

The travels extended from 1486 to 1451, and in Persia from 1474 to 1478. The narrative, 
which includes a letter written in 1401, was probably first published in the collected 
* Viaggi Fatti Da Vinetia, alla Tana, in Persia, in India . . . (Venice 1543, ff. 8-64; re-ed. 
*1545), though it may have been published separately in 1541 (Niccoló Di Lenna in 
* Nuovo Archivio Veneto, n. s., vol. 28, p. 92 [1914]). The Ramusio version character- 
istically normalizes the dialect forms, divides the work into chapters, and adds clarifica- 
tions in text and on margins (ibid.). 

An English version was made of this and the next item by a Welsh traveler, William 
Thomas, who was in Venice before 1550; it was published in * Hakluyt Society, 49 
(1878). 


Il Viaggio Del Magnifico M. Ambrosio Contarini Ambasciadore della 
Illustrissima Signoria di Venetia al Gran Signore Vssvncassan Re di 
Persia... 

fols. 112*-125* (all editions) 
The narrative describes the journey of 1474-1477, with return by Moscow and Poland. 
It was first printed in Venice in 1487 as Questo ё el viazo de misier Ambrosio Contarini; 
reprinted 1528 and * 1543; reprinted in Viaggi Fatti Da Vinetia (* Venice, 1543 and 


*1545). It was translated by William Thomas with the preceding, and published with 
it in 1878. 


Lettera D’Alberto Campense Intorno Le Cose Di Moscovia. Al Bea- 
tissimo Padre Clemente УП Pontefice Massimo. 


fols. 126-181 (all editions) 


This report by Albert Pighi of Kampen, in the Netherlands, was based on information 
from its author’s family, merchants in Russia. Pighius, as he wrote himself, was a 
scholar and became an anti-Lutheran controversialist. He was in Rome in the service 
of the Dutch pope Adrian VI (1522), and evidently stayed under his successor 
Clement VII. This treatise was written to encourage the “conversion” of Russia, and 
mention is made in it of the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria (fol. 181), a title held by 
this future emperor between 1521 and 1526. Hence the treatise must have been 
written between 1523, the year of Clement’s accession, and 1526, that is, at about 
the same time as the next item. 

The treatise was published in Venice in 1548 as De Moscovia ad Clementem VII 
Pont. Max., whence Ramusio presumably translated it. The British Museum catalogue, 
listing this 1543 edition, wrongly indicates Albertus Campensis in Ramusio as another 
person, and does not identify the two treatises. 


[8] 


[9] 


[10] 


[11] 
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Paolo Iovio Da Como Delle Cose Delle Moscovia. 


fols. 131-137 (all editions) 


From 1574 the author becomes Paolo Iovio Historico. 

This report by the historian Jovius, friend of Ramusio, compiled information gained 
from Demetrius, envoy from the Grand-duke of Moscovia to Clement VII; it was first 
published in Rome 1525 as *Libellus de ne Basilii magni Principis Moschoutae 
ad Clementem VII, and subsequently. An Italian version was published in Venice in 
1545; an English by Richard Eden in * The Decades of the newe world (*1555, 
p. 277-289, omitting some four pages; 2d ed., *1577). 


La Lettera Che Mandó Arriano All'Imperadore Adriano, nella qual 
racconta cio che si truoua nauigando d'intorno al mar Maggiore. 


fols. 137*-140 (1559); 193-195" (1574 and 
later editions) 


From 1574 the author is Arriano Filosofo Et Historico Nobilissimo. 

"This is the Periplus of the Euxine (Black) Sea, ascribed to Arrian; like the classical 
items in volume I, this was probably also translated from the Greek, of which the 
editio princeps was published at Basel in 1588 (Arriani et Hannonis Periplus . . .). 

In 1574 and later editions, item 13 below, which is about Russia, is interpolated 
before this item. 


[Giorgio Interiano della vita, de Zychi, chiamati i Ciarcassi] 
fols. 140-142 (1559); 196-198 (1574 and 
later editions) 


This text is preceded by the Latin dedication by the publisher, Aldus Manutius, to 
Jacobo Sannazaro of the original work, dated October 1502; and by the author's 
Latin address to the publisher. The title itself follows these dedications. 

This account of the Circassians was published in Venice in 1502, reprinted P1505. 


Parte Del Trattato Dell Aere, Dell'Acqua, Et De Lvoghi D'Ippocrate 
Nella Qvale Si Ragiona De Gli Scithi. 
fols. 1427-143 (1559); 198-199 (1574 and 
later editions) 


The Hippocrates treatise might have been translated from the Aldine Greek edition of 
his Opera (Venice, 1528), or from one of several Latin editions of them. 


[12a]} Viaggio del Magnifico Messer Piero Qvirino Gentilhvomo Vinitiano. 


fols. 144-150" (1559); 199'-206 (1574 and 
later editions) 


[12b]tNavfragio Del Sopradetto Messer Piero Qvirino Descritto per Chris- 


toforo Fiorauante, & Nicolo di Michiel, che vi si trouarono presenti. 


fols. 150-155" (1559); 206-211 (1574 and 
later editions) 
These accounts describe the shipwreck off Norway of a Venetian voyage of 1431, together 
with the round-about return of the survivors by Germany and En 


d. 
The provenience of this item is not known. Presumably it was me for its observa- 
tion of Scandinavia, and the editor may well have intended to follow it with the new 
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[18] 


[14] 


[15] 


[16] 


[17a] 


authoritative work of Olaus Magnus, Historia de Gentibus Septentrionalibus (Rome, 
1555), 


Tue 1574 EDITION Apps: 


[Sigismund von Herberstein,] Commentari Della Moscovia Et Della 
Rvssia. 
fols. 1377-192 (in all three editions) inserted 
between [8] and [9] above. 


This most important account of Russia in the century was published in Latin in Vienna 
in 1549, and frequently thereafter; it was at once translated into Italian (* Venice, 
1550) by Battista Pedrezzano, whose version is reprinted here; and it was translated 
also into * other languages. Àn English version appears in * Hakluyt aie 10 (2 vols., 
1851). The author is called Sigismondo Libero Barone (Freiherr). 


De I Commentarii Del Viaggio In Persia, Di M. Caterino Zeno... & 
delle guerre fatte nell'Imperio Persiano . 
fols. 2117-2917 ( 1574), © (1583, 1606) 
following [18] below. 


Ramusio had said above (fol. 85v) that he had lost a printed version of this story of 
the first Venetian envoy to Uzun-Hasan (1471-74). No such edition is known, the 
first seeming to be that published by Nicolò Zeno from family papers as * De i com- 
mentarit del viaggio in Persia (Venice, 1588), together with the next item. 


Dello Scoprimento Dell'Isola Frislanda, Eslanda, Engrovelanda Esto- 
tilanda, et Icaria. Fatto per due fratelli Zeni M. Nicolo il Caualiere, 
& M. Antonio. 

fols. 222-295" (1574); 280-233" (1583, 1606) 


This account, from the same publication as the preceding, describes a l4th-century 
voyage to the region of Greenland; it is now dismissed as apocryphal, but it was long 
taken seriously, as may be seen by its English version done by or for Richard Hakluyt 
in his * Divers voyages, touching the discouerie of America (1582), and by the re- 
edition and retranslation by R. H. Major in * Hakluyt Society 50 (1878). 


Dve Viaggi In Tartaria, Per Alevni Етан... Mandati da Papa Inno- 
centio IUT nella detta prouincia per Ambasciatori oe 1247. 
fols. 225-287” (1574); v (1583,1606) 


This account of the journeys of Giovanni da Piano Carpini and Simon de St.-Quentin 
to Central Asia is a reprint of * Opera Dilettevole da Intendere, nella qual si contiene 
doi Itinerari] in Tartaria . . . Non pid uulgarizata (Venice, 1537). The original was in 
Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum Historiale. 


Viaggio Del Beato Odorico Da Vdine, . . . Delle vsanze, costumi, & 
nature, di diuerse nationi, & genti del mondo . 


fols. 2377-245 (1574); 245*-253* (1583, 1608) 
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[17b] Viaggio Del Beato Frate Odorico Di Porto Maggiore Del Frivli . . . 


[18] 


fols. 245*-248" (1574); 253-256" (1583, 1606) 


These two versions of the narrative of the journey to the Far East, 1318-1830, of 
Odoric of Pordenone are respectively the one dictated to Friar William of Solagna at 
Padua in 1830, which is the version found in the best Latin and Italian manuscripts, 
and a more popular shorter version. The first was presumably taken from a manuscript; 
its variants from a preferred manuscript are noted in the Yule-Cordier English versions 
in * Hakluyt Society, ser. 2, 38, p. 97-277 (1918). The second may have been taken 
from an earlier printed Italian edition (Pesaro, 1518) by L. Ponticus Virunius, Odo- 
richus de rebus incognitis, or from a manuscript in the Palatine collection at Florence, 
which is edited in English with the variants from this Ramusio second version in the 
Yule-Cordier ed. cit., p. 336-367. 

For the complex Odoric bibliography, see Henri Cordier in * Recueil de voyages X, 
(Paris, 1891); also A. C. Moule in * T’oung Pao, ser. 2, vol. 20, p. 801-822 (1921). 
Richard Hakluyt found a manuscript in England which he published instead of Ra- 
musio’s text. 


Tue 1588 Eprrion Apps: 


Navigatione Di Sebastiano Cabota. 


fols. 211—219 (1583, 1606), and therefore pre- 
ceding item [14] above. 
This title covers the preface and the Discoprimento which are analyzed as follows. 


Prefatione nella seguente Navigatione. 


fols. 211"-212. 


À statement of Cabot's idea of discovery of the northeast passage, as derived from 
Pliny, Herberstein, Jovius, etc. The statement ends as a letter with the conventional 
ending "State sani" or "Farewell" with plural address, but no indication is given of 
the author (who could not have been Cabot) or of the persons addressed. The content 
is discussed, as if written by the anonymous Italian editor, by Francesco Tarducci, 
*John and Sebastian Cabot (English version, Detroit, 1898, p. 276-282). 


Discoprimento del mare settentrionale sino al gran fiume Obbo, fatto 
del mese di Maggio del 1556. : 


fols. 212-219. 


This is a translation of Stephen Burrough's narrative of his venture east from the White 
Sea to aim at the River Ob, his being blocked by ice in the Kara Strait, and his winter- 
ing at Colmogro; and then of his starting out in the following spring to explore west- 
ward toward the North Cape. It was first printed complete in Richard Hakluyt's Princi- 
pall Navigations (*1589, p. 311—331; reprinted *1598, vol. І, and * Glasgow edition, 
vol. II, p. 822-875). 

How this text got to Italy I cannot guess, especially since it seems to have come via 
the Dutch as is evidenced by the frequent use of Dutch names for the compass points 
(Zuid Zuid Vuest, Hort Hort Ost [sic.], etc.). Many omissions and errors may be 
noted in this version, which must, however, stand as the first in print. 

The attribution to Sebastian Cabot is technically correct, since he was governor in 
1550 of the Muscovy Company which sent out the expedition; oddly enough, this 
Italian version omits the early paragraph on Cabot's seeing off the voyagers. He died, 
however, before Burrough returned, and could have had nothing to do with the narra- 
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[19] La Descrittione Della Sarmatia Evropea, Del Magnifico Cavalliere 
Alessandro Gvagnino Veronese. Tradotto dalla lingua Latina nel vol- 
gare Italiano dal Reuerendo M. Bartholomeo Dionigi da Fano. 
fols. 1-72. 


The есир by an Italian in the Polish service of Poland, Lithuania, Prussia, 

Livonia, and the lands subject to Muscovy were first published as * Sarmatiae Evropeae 

descriptio (Cracow, 1578; reprinted at Speyer, 1581). See the bibliographical discus- 

sion by C. Cipolla in Miscellanea di storia Italiana vol. 26, p. 541-657 ( Turin, 1887). 
The Italian version was apparently not published separately. 


[20] Il Primo [-Secondo] Libro Di Matteo Di Micheovo . . . delle due Sar- 
matie; diuiso in tre trattati; & tradotto per il Signore Annibal Maggi. 
fols. 73-90". 


Matthias of Miechow, or Maciej Miechowita (1450-1528), rector of the University of 
Cracow, was the author of the Tractatus de duabus Sarmatiis (Augsburg, 1518 et seq.), 
of which an Italian version by Annibal Maggi was published in Venice in *1561 as 
Historia Delle Dve Sarmatie Di Mattheo Di Micheovo. This is the version reprinted 
here, The 22 chapters range from the Tartars and Goths to Moscovia. 


VOLUME III 


SHORT-TITLE List or EDITIONS 


*1556 Terzo Volvme Delle Navigationi et Viaggi Nel Quale Si Contengono 
Le Nauigationi al Mondo Nuouo... 

fols. 6, 84 (for the index), 455 (the last two 

wrongly numbered 455 and 456); 7 folded 

woodcut maps and plans, 2 maps on single 


pages. 


*1565 Terzo Volvme Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Raccolto Gia Da M. Gio. 
Battista Ramvsio Nel Quale Si Contengono Le Nauigationi al Mondo 
Nuouo... 

same foliation and content, except that the first 
6 folios are not numbered. 


*1606 Delle Navigationi Et Viaggi Raccolte Da M. Gio. Battista Ramvsio, 
Volvme Тегхо... 
fols. 6, 36, 430 [for 436: since the two-page 
maps which should be numbered fols. 372— 
878, 8817389, 386'—387 respectively are actu- 
ally numbered 371°, 30:3, 88578] 


This edition adds two travel items to a text printed in fewer pages. The content 
down to fols, 3852-8 is virtually identical with that of the previous editions, except that 
2 folios are here added to the preliminary index to account for the added narratives. 
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ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 
Preliminary material 


Discorso Sopra Il Terzo Volume . . . Indirizzato All'Eccellentiss. M. Hieron- 


imo Fracastoro. 
fols. 2-5" (1556); sigs. A ii-[A 6] (1565); *2- 
[*6] (1606) 

From 1565 the title begins Discorso Di M. Gio. Battista Ramosio Sopra . 

This dedication is dated June 20, 1553. Beginnin шарп Plato’s prophecy at the new 
world (Atlantis) and with a discussion of the obsolete theory of the uninhabitability 
of the tropic and arctic zones, the discourse notes the sources of much of the material 
of the volume, mosty Spanish and French. As elsewhere, Ramusio gives Fracastoro 
much credit not merely as inspirer of the work but as collector of much of the material 
for it; but there is dent evidence in Ramusio’s correspondence to show that the 
credit really goes to Ramusio himself. 


Nomi degli Avtori... [table of contents] 


fols. 6 (1556); [A vil’ (1565); [*6]" (1606) 


Indice Delle Cose Piv Notabili . 


[1] 


fols. 1-34” (1556, 1565); 1-36” (1606, the last 
two leaves being given to a supplementary i in- 
dex of the added narratives) 

In 1556, misplaced material belonging on fol 4v was printed at the end on 84v. 


Narratives and. Discourses 
[The foliation is identical in the 1556 and 1565 editions.] 


Sommario Della Historia Dell'Indie Occidentali Cauato dalli libri 
scritti dal Sig. Don Pietro Martire Milanese... 


£f. 1-49" (1556, 1565); 1-36 (1606) 


[Map of Hispaniola] 
fol. 44 (1556, 1565); 36” (1606) 


A translation and revision of the Latin original * De Novo Orbe Decades [Tres] of 
Petrus Martyr Anglerius (d'Anghiera), published Alcalá, 1516, with some additions 
from the е fourth Decide, published Basel, 1521 as * De Nuper .. . Repertis 
Insulis, and from other sources. The Italian translation was made by Andrea Navagero, 
Venetian envoy to the emperor in Spain, 1525-28, and was first published after ps 
death with Ramusio's help as * "Libro Primo della Historia de l'Indie Occidentali" 

a composite untitled volume (Venice, 1534). For the nature of the revision see i 
article, "Columbus and Balboa in the Italian Revision of Peter Martyr," Huntington 
Library Quarterly, vol. 18, p. 209-225, 1955. 

This reprint o ‘the "Libro Primo" seems to be a faithful one. 

The four Decades give the history of the Spanish discoveries from Columbus to the 
death of Balboa (1519). Ramusio might have completed Navagero's translation by 
adding a version of the remaining four Decades as published in the complete * Decades 
done at Alcalá in 1580; but since their major su subject was the conquest of Mexico, 
Ramusio printed instead the much fuller letters of Cortés. 
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[2] 


[3] 


[4] 


Sommario Della Natvrale Et Generale Historia dell'Indie Occidentali, 
composta da Gonzalo Ferdinando d'Ouiedo [y Valdes] ... 

fols. 44-74 (1556, 1565); 37-68 (1608) 
This is Oviedo's first geographical work, concerning the natural history of the islands 
rather than history proper; it was entitled * Oviedo de la Natural Hystoria delas Indias 
(Toledo, 1526), though commonly called by its second title, Sumario dela natural y 
pres istoria delas Indias. The translation from Spanish into Italian was made, like 

t of [1], by Andrea Navagero, and was first published with it as * “Libro Secondo 
delle Indie Occidentali” (Venice, 1584), together with a map of Hispaniola made in 
Seville and here also reprinted with [1]. 

A re-edition of the original Spanish is in * Biblioteca de Autores Españoles 22 
(Madrid, 1852), and again, edited by José Miranda, in * Biblioteca Americana 18 
(Méuco, [1950]). A large part of the Sumario was translated by Richarde Eden in 
* The Decades of the newe worlde or west India (London, 1555; * 2d ed., 1577) follow- 
ing his translation of Peter Martyr; the personal names in his Oviedo translation are 
often Italan rather than Spanish in form, and Eden may have translated from 
Ramusio rather than from the original. 


[Oviedo y Valdes,] Della Generale Et Natvrale Historia Delle Indie. 
à tempi nostri ritrouate . . . 

fols. 74*-224* (1556, 1565); 61-187 (1606) 
In 1606 the title begins Della Natorale, Et Generale Historia . . . This is Part I of 
Oviedo's official history; since the work is arranged by regions, this part deals only 
with the islands. The original * La Historia General delas Indias was published at 
Seville in 1535, and was reprinted, ostensibly "corregida y emendada" but actually 
seeming to be the same text in almost the identical number of pages, at * Salamanca 
in 1547. The text of Part I is divided into 20 books; but what Ramusio here calls book 
twenty (sea adventures and mishaps) had been called libro ultimo by Oviedo, and 
was to become book fifty in the completed work. 

No name of translator is given, and I find no conclusive reference to the 1585 
edition in Ramusio's correspondence; on the other hand, it seems unlikely that he 
would have had time to have the 1547 edition translated while he was putting together 
his volume I for publication in 1550. Oviedo is a large work, the largest in the col- 
lection, and its translation must have been made in the early rather than the later 
15405, that is, from the 1535 edition. 

Ramusio knew by correspondence of the large unpublished portions of Oviedo's 
history, and refers to them in the initial Discorso of this volume; apparently he made 
no move to publish them, if only because Oviedo kept writing from at least 1542 that 
he was trying to get home to do so himself. All he managed to do in 1547 was to 
reprint the first Part, and it was not until 1557 that he published his book XX, the 
begi of Part Two, in * Valladolid in 1557; this was the year of his death and of 
Ramusio's, and the rest of the fifty books lay in manuscript until 1852. The complete 
history was edited by José Amador de los Rios from the manuscript * (Madrid, 4 vols., 
1851—55); reprinted * Asunción (14 vols., 1944—45). No substantia] part of the history 
has been translated into English. 


Di Fernando Cortese La Seconda Relatione Della Nvova Spagna. 
fols. 225-254 (1556, 1565); 187-211" (1608) 


Retranslated by or for Ramusio from the * Carta de relació of Hernando Cortés, pub- 
lished at * Seville in 1522 and at Saragossa in 1523. An earlier Italian translation by 
Nicolo Liburnio, made from the Latin version * ( Nuremberg, 1524), had been published 
in Venice in 1524 as * La preclara Narratione di Ferdinanda Cortese; Ramusio’s version 


[5] 


[6a] 


[6b] 


[6c] 
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differs verbally, and in the spelling of proper names follows the Spanish rather than the 
sometimes altered spelling of Liburnio. 

The letter was written in 1520. Ramusio notes that he had sought but not found the 
"first" relation which is mentioned herein; what may have been this letter was dis- 
covered, and printed by Navarrete in 1842, and this and all the Five Letters were 
edited with other documents by Pascual de Gayangos as * Cartas y relaciones de Hernan 
Cortés (Paris, 1866); the English versions of the Five Letters are those of * F. A. 
MacNutt (New York, 2 vols., 1908) and * J. Bayard Morris (London, 1928, and New 
York, 1929). 


La Terza Relatione Di Ferdinando Cortese Della Nvova Spagna. 
fols. 95479284 (1556, 1565); 212-237 (1606) 

From 1565 the title reads Di Fernando Cortese La Terza . . . Retranslated by or for 

Ramusio from the * Carta tercera de relació (Seville, 1523). The letter had been pre- 


viously translated, with the preceding letter, by Nicolo Liburnio and published with 
it in * La preclara Narratione (Venice, 1524). The letter was written in 1522. 


La Qvarta Relatione Di Ferdinando Cortese Della Nvova Spagna. 
fols. 2847-296” (1556, 1565); 2377-247 (1606) 

From 1565 the title reads Di Fernando Cortese La Qoarta . . . Translated by or for 

Ramusio from La quarta relacion (* Toledo, 1525; * Valencia, 1526, 2d ed.), the last 


one published. The letter was dated 1524. The Fifth Letter was not discovered until the 
nineteenth century. 


Di Pietro D'Alvarado À Fernando Cortese. [Two letters of 1594 re- 
porting the conquest of Guatemala] 

fols. 996*-300* (1556, 1565); 247*-950* (1606) 
Translated by or for Ramusio from the same source as the above. 'The original letters 
were copled by Oviedo into his * Historia general (Part II, book 38, ch. 42, which was 
not however printed until 1853); they were also included in the * Gayangos ed. of the 
Letters; and a facsimile of the printed Spanish text (* Toledo, 1525) was edited for the 
Cortes Society with an English translation by Sedley J. Mackie as * An Account of the 
Conquest of Guatemala in 1524 by Pedro de Alvarado (New York, 1924). 


Relation Fatta Per Diego Godoy À Fernando Cortese [on his conquests 
in Guatemala 1523] 

fols. 300—804 (1556, 1565); 251-254 (1606) 
Translated by or for Ramusio from the same. The original letter was copied by Oviedo 
into his * Historia general (Part П, book 88, ch. 44, published 1853), but omitting the 


last third of it, presumably because of its trivialities. The text was reprinted in the 
* Gayangos ed. of the Five Letters. 


[7] tRelatione Di Alcvne Cose Della Nuona [sic] Spagna, & della gran città 


di Temestitan Messico. fatta per vno genlil'homo [sic] del Signor Fer- 
nando Cortese. 
fols. 304-810 (1556, 1565); 254-959 (1608) 
From 1565 Nuoua and gentil'huomo are spelled correctly; the place-name becomes 
Temistitan Messico. 
Translated by or for Ramusio from an unknown source, the author being called 


by later historians the anonymous conqueror or anonymous chronicler; Dr. Henry 
R. Wagner conjectures that he was the captain Andrés de Tapia, and that he wrote 
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[8] 


this description as an addition to the relación of the conquest which he composed 
in Spain between 1539 and 1547 (see H. R. Wagner, The Rise of Fernando Cortes, 
Cortes Society, Berkeley 1944, p. xv-xvi). H. H. Bancroft called this document the 
“clearest account of Mexico given by any of the conquerors” and “one of the most 
valuable documents [in Ramusio] for the history of Mexico” (* History of Mexico, L 
p. 281, note). 

The text of the anonymous chronicler was translated into Spanish by Joaquin Garcia 
Icazbalceta in 1848 in the a dix to his translation of Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico, 
and reprinted in parallel I -Spanish text in his * Colección de documentos para 
la historia de México (México 1858, vol. І, р. 368-398); his Spanish version was re- 

rinted separately in 1938 * (Relación de algunas cosas, México). The relation of 

drés de Tapia is incidentally included by Icazbalceta in his * Colección (vol. П, 
1866, p. 554—594). The anonymous chronicler was translated into English from Icaz- 
balceta's Spanish by Marshall H. Saville for the Cortes Society as * Narrative of some 
things of New Spain (New York, 1917). 

Ramusio included a map of the city of Mexico (fol. 308v; 258 in 1606) and a draw- 
ing of a temple: both were pronounced “pure caprice” by Icazbalceta. Yet they must 
have come to Ramusio from Spain with the manuscript of the description. See note 
on item [12] below for my statement on Ramusio’s sources of documents in Spain. 


Relatione Che Fece Alvaro Nunez detto Capo di vacca . . . 


fols. 310-330" (1556, 1565); 259-276" (1606) 


Cabeza de Vaca's account of the Narvaez expedition to Florida and of the overland jour- 
ney of the survivors to Mexico, 1527 to 1530. It was translated by or for Ramusio 
from * La relacion . . . de lo acaescido enlas Indias (Zamora, 1542; there was a second 
edition with the author's further travels added, published at * Valladolid in 1555). 

Ramusio's version was translated into English by Richard Hakluyt, and published 
abridged by Samuel Purchas in * Purchas His Pilgrimes (1625, Glasgow ed., 1005, 
vol. XVII, p. 432—525). An English version from the original Spanish of 1542 was made 
by Fanny Bandelier as * The Journey of Alear Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca (New York, 
1905; 1922). The Spanish text is reprinted in the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles 22, 
1877. 


Discorso Sopra La Relation Di Nvnno Di Gvsman. 


fol. 331 (1556, 1565); 276" (1606) 


This introduction gives an account of Cortés’ return to Spain in 1528, of Guzman’s 
enmity, and of the latter’s bid for glory in his northward conquest. Ramusio does not 
give the source of his information, which is not in the Guzman relation itself; it could 
not have come from Oviedo, whose account of Guzman’s journey (Part П, book 84, 
ch. 1) is much less detailed. Presumably Ramusio drew his background material from 
the third historian of the Spanish expansion, Francisco Lopez de Gémara, chaplain of 
Cortés, whose * La istoria de las Indias y conquista de Mexico was first published at 
Saragossa in 1552. 


[9] + Relation Di Nvnno Di Gvsman .. . [1530, of petty conquests and dis- 


covery northward from Mexico]. 
fols. 3817-339 (1556, 1565); 277-283 (1606) 
In 1606 the name becomes Gvoasman. 

This is a letter from Nufio de Guzman to the Emperor dated from Omitlan July 8, 
1580. It is the earliest official ро document which Ramusio acquired for 
himself (as distinct from those which Navagero had brought back from Spain in 1528). 
Oviedo gives a much briefer account (Part II, book 84, ch. 1), though he records 
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much more of Guzman's later expeditions and his return to Spain. We cannot say 
whether Ramusio had only this first account, or whether he chose to print only the first 
account. The Spanish original was edited by js Francisco Pa , et al., * Co- 
lección de documentos inéditos, relativos al descubrimiento . . . de America (vol. ХИТ, 
р. 356-398, 1870). , 


Discorso Sopra La Relatione Di Francesco Vlloa. 
fol. 339°" (1556, 1565); 283 (1606) 


This introduction gives a circumstantial account of Cortés’ stay in Spain, including 
much detail of his Mexican jewels which Ramusio must again have learned from Gómara; 
and proceeds then to describe the exploring expeditions which Cortés sent out from the 
west coast of Mexico before the Ulloa voyage. 


[10] t Relatione Dello Scoprimento Che . . . va à far l'armata . . . [di] 
Francesco di Viloa . . . [of the coasts of the Gulf of California, 1539] 
fols. 339-854 (1556, 1565); 283'-295" (1606) 


This is actually an account by Francisco Preciado of the voyage, of which no original 
is known; it was translated into English by Richard Hakluyt * (vol. Ш, 1600: Glasgow 
ed., IX, 206-278). Ulloa's own account, discovered recently, was translated by Irene A. 
ira er edited by H, R. Wagner in * California Historical Society Quarterly, (10, 
p. 13-65, 1924). 


Discorso Sopra Li Tre Viaggi Svbseqventi. 
fol. 354 (1556, 1565); 295* (1606) 


An introduction to the Coronado journeys: it was translated by Hakluyt (* vol. П, 
1600: Glasgow ed., IX, p. 115-116), together with the following narratives. 


[11a]tSvmmario Di Lettere Del Capitano Francesco Vasquez di Coronado, 
scritte ad vn Secretario del... Місеге... 

fols. 354—355 (1556, 1565); 295*-296 (1606) 

Two letters from Culiacan, March 8, 1589, reporting the beginning of the journey of 

exploration, and therefore obviously official; the Spanish originals are not known. The 

second letter appears in English translation in the authoritative compilation of * George 


P. Hammond and Agapito Rey, Narratives of the Coronado Expedition (Corona 
Cuarto Centennial Publications II: Glendale, California, 1940, p. 42-44). 


[11b]tLettere Scritte dal... Vice Re [Antonio de Mendoza to the Emperor 
on this expedition]. 
fol. 355 (1556, 1565); 2906-297 (1606) 
The letters are undated, but obviously belong to 1539; the Spanish originals are not 


known. The letters are likewise translated from the Itahan by Hammond and Rey, 
p. 50-58. (See note to 11a). 


[12] t Relatione Del Reverendo Fra Marco Da Nizza. 


fols. 856-859" (1556, 1565); 297-300 (1606) 


This account (1539) of the exploration made in advance of Coronado to locate the 
seven cities was taken from the ДЫ с report by Fray Marcos which has survived 
in two copies in the Archivo General de Indias: whence it was printed by Joaquin Fran- 
disco P , * Coleccién de documentos inéditos (ТП, р. 829-851, 1865), and in 
English translation from the Spanish manuscript in * Hammond and Rey, p. 63-81, 
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The Ramusio text was translated by * Hakluyt, Principal Navigations, ПІ, 1600 (Glas- 
gow ed., IX, p. 125-144). я 
The Hammond-Rey version gives Ње additions which appear іп Ramusio and which 
greatly increase the wealth in gold, pearls, and otherwise as noted by the exploring friar. 
t is not clear who thus expanded the text before it got to Ramusio, nor how he acquired 
it. It may be said here that he is known to have acquired Spanish documents around 
1540 from two official sources: one was the S h ambassador to Venice, Diego 
Hurtado de Mendoza, brother of the Viceroy of New Spain, who gave him at least 
one document (though by no means an official one), a report on Mexican religion 
which Ramusio sent to Oviedo (noted in the latter’s Historia general, Part II, book 85, 
ch. 50); the other was the Venetian envoy to the Emperor, Francesco Contarini, who 
in 1541 heard in Flanders (at the court) of the Coronado reports, and may have ob- 
tained some of them (Navigationi, I, 874v). See my article, "Ramusios Literary 
History,” Studies in Philology, vol. 52, April, 1955. 


[13] ў Relatione Che Mando Francesco Vasquez di Coronado . . . quel che 


successe nel viaggio... 
fols. 359°-363 (1556, 1565); 800—808” (1606) 


This урой to the Viceroy, written at Cibola August 8, 1540 at the halfway point of 
the exploration, is unique in Ramusio; presumably it was derived from the same source 
as the еер 

An English version is given by Hammond and Rey, р. 162-178. 


[14] ў Relatione Della Navigatione & scoperta che fece il Capitano Fernando 


[15] 


Alarcone ... [up the Colorado River 1540] 
fols. 863-370” (1556, 1565); 303-309” (1606) 
From 1565 the name is Alarchone. 

The Alarcón report of the river exploration to parallel Coronado by land is also 
unique in Ramusio; presumably it was obtained like the preceding. We can only guess 
why Ramusio’s documents stopped at this halfway point in the expedition; possibly the 
return of Contarini to Venice at the end of 1541 cut off access to the 1540 documents 
coming in to Spain or Flanders. The report was translated by Hammond and Rey, 
p. 124-155. 


Discorso Sopra Il Discoprimento Et Conquista Del Perv. 
fols. 370-371 (1556, 1565); 309*—810 (1606) 


This introduction to the Peru material describes the country and summarizes the con- 
quest, promising more information on the former in volume four. (Actually there is 
no fourth volume, but it may be that Ramusio intended to divide volume IIL) Some 
of the matter of the discourse may have been taken from the first full histories: Cieza 
de Leon, Chronica del Peru (* Seville, 1553; * Antwerp, 1554; Itahan version, * Rome, 
1555, * Venice, 1556, etc.); and Au de Zarate, Historia del Descubrimiento y 
Conquista del Peru (* Antwerp, 1 , as well as Gómara. 


Relatione Di Vn Capitano Spagnuolo della conquista del Peru. 
fols. 871-878 (1556, 1565); 310-316 (1606) 


This first account of the conquest, made by one of the followers of Hernando Pizarro, 
who was sent back to Spain to report to the Emperor, was published as * La Conquista 
del Peru (Seville, April 1584). This Spanish original was published in ile by 
The New York Public Library (1929), together with an English version by Joseph H. 
Sinclair; it was also re-edited with notes by Raúl Porras Barrenechea in * Las Relaciones 
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Primitivas de la Conquista del Perá (Cuadernos de Historia del Peru, No. 2: Paris, 
1987, p. 79-101). This editor assigns the authorship to the Captain Cristóbal de Mena 
(p. 0). 

Eris Spanish text was translated by or for Ramusio and published by the following 
October, presumably by him, as * “Libro Vltimo del Summario delle Indie Occidentali, 
the third part of the composite volume which included the originals of items [1] and 
[2] above. That this was not merely a translation is demonstrated by Alexander Pogo 
in a parallel-text edition of the Spanish original and the Italian version (* Proceedings 
of American Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 64, p. 177-286, 1930); the Italian 
was augmented by about one-half by material taken largely from the Xerez text (item 
ow), printed in Seville in July, 1534. 

The Italian version was reprinted in Rome in 1535, correcting one error. Ramusio 
reprinted the Venice edition here, retaining the error (Porras Barrenechea, 58-54); it is 
irri that he did not remove the additions from Xerez, even though the Xerez text 

ollows. 


N 
— 
m" 
о 
— 
c 


[16] La Conqvsta [sic] Del Perv Et Provincia Del Cusco . . . scritta & driz- 
zata à sua Maesta da Francesco di Xerez, secretario del Capitan Fran- 
cesco Pizarro... 

fols. 378398" (1556, 1565); 316-333 (1606) 


From 1565 the spellings change to Conquista and Xerez. 

The Spanish ori La Verdadera Relacion, was published in Seville in July, 1534 
(two issues, the first in NYPL); again about 1540; and again in 1547 * (Salamanca). 
An Italian version was made by Domenico de Gaztelu, secretary of the Spanish am- 
bassador to Venice, and twice published (* Venice, March 1585; * Milan, 1585). The 
Ramusio version was retranslated from the 1547 original, as is demonstrated by Dr. 
Alexander Pogo in his bibliographical study (* Papers of the Bibliographical Society 
of America, vol. 30, p. 57-84, 1936). 

Dr. Pogo notes that the Xerez includes the report of “il Proueditore Michele Estete" 
on a expedition of Fernando Pizarro, to which Ramusio gives a separate title (ff. 392v- 
896v). 

An English version of Xerez is given in Hakluyt Society 47, 1872. The modem 
Spanish edition is in the * Colección de libros y documentos referentes a la historia del 
Perá (vol. 5, Lima, 1917). 


[17] t Relatione Per Sva Maesta Di Quel che nel conquisto & pacificatione . . . 
della nuoua Castiglia ё successo . . . 


fols. 398-414” (1556, 1565); 333-344" (1606) 


The rt is dated at Xauxa July 15, 1584, and si by Pero Sancho as Scrivano 
Generale of the new Spanish possession. A map of the city of Cuzco is printed at 
ff. 411—419 (in 1606, 8442-3), i 

No original of the report is known. It was retranslated into Spanish by Joaquín 
García Кырыз їп his Spanish version of Prescotts Conquest of Peru (ed, and 
reprinted in his Obras (tom. 8, México, 1898); it is reprinted in the * Colección . . . 
dal Perá mentioned above (vol. 5). An English version was made by Philip A. Means 
from the Spanish and published as * An Account of the Conquest of Peru (Cortes 
Society Documents and Narratives, no. 2, New York, 1917). 


[18] } La Navigatione Del Grandissimo fiume Maragnon . . . scritta рег... 
Consaluo Fernando de Ouiedo ... 


fols. 415-416" (1556, 1565); 345-346 (1606) 


This account of the first Spanish descent of the Amazon River was sent to Cardinal 
Bembo by Oviedo from Santo Domingo under date of Jan 20, 1548; presumably 
it was this letter which Bembo promised to have translated for Ramusio (Bembo to 
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[19] +. 


Ramusio, December 29, 1548: Bibliotheca Marciana, Venice, Mss. Italiani, CL X, 
no. 148, fol. 29). Oviedo’s letter, he writes, is a condensation for Bembo of the 24 folios 
which he has written on this event to insert in his history, an event which he calls not 
less marvelous than the voyage of the Vittoria, Magellan’s ship. He wrote his full 
account, he indicates, from the oral report of Francisco de Ore who made the 
difficult eight-month descent and who brought his survivors to Hispaniola. 

The full original of this short version (three printed pages) is then included in the 
five chapters (Book 49, chs. 1-5) of the * Historia general (ultimately published 
in vol. IV, Madrid, 1855): to which undoubtedly Oviedo had added more matter as 
it came to him, the most notable being the narrative by Friar Gaspar de Carvajal which 
is the basis of Oviedo’s book 50, ch. 24. The various accounts and documents were 
edited by José Toribio Medina in * El Descubrimiento del Rio de las Amazonas 
(Madrid, 1894); this work is translated into English by Bertram Т. Lee and edited 
by Henry C. Heaton, who adds in an Appendix a translation of the Oviedo chapters 
* (The Discovery of the Amazon, New York, 1934). 

I do not know of an English version of the Oviedo report to Bembo; in Ramusio's 
book it was the first published account of the discovery. Incidentally its date 1542 
(for the events) is the latest date of any of Ramusio’s American narratives, 


Discorso Sopra La Terra Ferma delle Indie Occidentali dette del 
Lauorador, de los Bacchalaos, & della nuoua Francia. 
fols. 417-419 (1556, 1565); 846-349” (1606) 


This a summary of the early northwest voyages of Cortereal, Cabot, Verrazano, 
and en French captat tutroduetory to the following narratives; also a dis- 
cussion with pictures of various large fishes, үн the work of Pierre Belon (Histoire 
naturelle des estranges poissons marins, 1551 et * seq.) and Guillaume Rondelet 
(* Libri de piscibus marinis, Lyon, 1554-5); icthyology had long been an interest of 
Ramusio’s friends Jovius and Fracastoro. 

The Cortereal material is taken almost verbatim from Lopez de Gémara, * Primera 
y на parte de la historia general de las Indias (Saragossa, 1552, ff. 7v, 207-7: in 
* Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles 22, 1852, p. 162, 177). 

The French material is then introduced; the dedication of volume III had named 
its sources as "some excellent Frenchmen [earlier called "letterati"] who have from 
Paris sent you [Fracastoro, but really meaning Ramusio] the relations of new France, 
with four maps” (fol. 5v). X 


. . Relatione di Giouanni da Verrazzano Fiorentino della terra per lui 


Scoperta se 
fols. 420-422" (1556, 1565); 850-850 [for 352] 


(1608) 


This account of the voyage along the coast of North America is in the form of a report 
to the King of France, dated Dieppe July 8, 1524. Three manuscript versions have 
come to light: (1) an inferior text in the Magliabecchi manuscripts at the National 
Library in Florence, first published in * English translation by J. G. Cogswell for the 
New-York Historical Society (1841), reprinted in * Hakluyt Society 27 (1860): the 
Italian edition is among other places in the * Raccolta Colombiana (Part III, vol. ii, 
1892); (2) a version once in the collection of the historian Jovius, discovered and 
edited in 1909 by Alessandro Bacchiani (* Bollettino della Società Geografica Italiana, 
series 4, vol. 10); facsimile edited by L N. Phelps Stokes, * Iconography of Manhattan 
Island (vol. IL, plates 80-81, New York, 1916); edited and ted by Edward H. 
Hall in * 15 American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society Report, vol. 15, Albany 
1910, Appendix À, p. 185-226: this manuscript, which is now in the Pierpont Morgan 
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Library, is thought to be the closest to the original report to the king; (3) a manuscript 
found in the Vatican by Professor Bacchiani in 1925. 

The last two manuscripts are thought superior to the Ramusio version, which is from a 
good copy but which paraphrases and also omits a cosmographical appendix (translated 
in American Scenic and Historic Preservation Soctety Report, v. 15, p. 161-165). The 
Verrazano report was translated from the Ramusio text by or for Richard Hakluyt in his 
* Divers Voyages, touching the discouerie of America (1582). 

The map by Hieronimo da Verrazano (1529) illustrating this discovery is in the 
Vatican; it is reproduced in E. L, Stevenson, * Maps Ilustrating Early Discovery (New 
Brunswick, 1906, no. 12), and in Roberto Almagià, * Monumenta cartographica Vati- 
cana (vol. I, 1944, plates 24-26). 


[20] 1 Discorso D'vn Gran Capitano di mare Francese del luoco di Dieppa 
sopra le nauigationi [to New France, Brazil, Madagascar and Sumatra, 
with maps of those places] . . . alle quali hanno nauigato le carauelle & 
naui Francese [sic]. 

fols. 423-484 (1556, 1565); 352-869 (1606) 


This “molto bello" report, as Ramusio called it, by a mariner whose name he could not 
learn, is a very condensed summary of distances and directions in four oversea areas, 
together with concise accounts of the inhabitants and the mention of some French 
voyages to them. It is illustrated by four excellent maps: 


Nuova Francia ff. 424v—4925; 3537-354 (1606) 
Brasil 427v-428; 3567-357 (1008) 
(West Africa) 480v-481; 370v-371 (1606) 
Taprobana (Sumatra) 433v-484; 8712-3 (1606) 


At the end the descriptions suddenly turn into a voyage record: 


“and there [in Sumatra] we loaded our ships with pepper and other 
spices, and returned to Dieppe in safety after the long and perilous 
voyage for the honor of God and of the Crown of France" (432v; 
869 in 1606). 


Only one French voyage to Sumatra is known, that of the brothers Jean and Raoul 
Parmentier in 1529; they died of fever in Sumatra during the voyage, as was recorded 
by the ship's "astrologue" or astronomer Pierre Crignon in his preface to an edition in 
1581 of Jean Parmentier's poems (Description Novvelle des Merveilles de ce móde, 
Paris, 1581: reproduced in the * Massachusetts Historical Society photostat series of 
Americana, made from the copy in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). Crignon men- 
tions his own journal of the voyage; this was discovered and edited by Louis Estancelin 
in his * Recherches sur les Voyages et Découvertes des Navigateurs Normands (Paris, 
1832), who also found much of the material on Sumatra in the journal to resemble 
that in this Discorso d'vn Gran Capitano; indeed he reprinted this Discorso ( p. 194-215) 
with a French translation (p. 216-240), and identified the author of the journal, 
Cngnon, as the Gran Capitano. This identification has been generally accepted: b 
Charles Schefer, re-editing the journal and other Crignon material * (Recueil de 
voyages, IV, p. xxiv, Paris, 1883); by Charles de la Roncière, * Histoire de la Marine 
Francaise, (vol. Ш, p. 286, 332, Paris 1906); and by Ch.-André Julien, * Les Français 
en Amérique pendant la première moitié du xvie siècle (Paris, 1946, p. 24). 

Actually there is not much resemblance in detail between the journal and the 

* Discorso, and there is no evidence that Crignon was a pilot or captain; and Georges 
Musset thought that a more likely author was Jehan Allefonsce, author of a Cosmo- 
aphie of 1545 (frst edited by Musset, * Recueil de voyages, XX, 1904); but Alle- 
onsce's book is not particularly close to the Discorso either. At least the ending of the 
Discorso identifiies its author as one who sailed with Parmentier; Crignon is known to 
have written in 1584 a Perle de Cosmographie, which has disappeared (Albert An- 
thiaume, * Cartes Marines: Constructions Navales: Voyages de Découvertes Chez les 
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Normands 1500-1650, Paris, 1916, vol. I, p. 164); and it is possible that excerpts or sum- 
maries from this work were what Ramusio got, and ascribed to a captain rather than to 
a cosmographer. 

In any case, the date of the Discorso, Ramusio tells us, was 1539, judging perhaps 
from the mention in it of Verrazano’s voyage as 15 years earlier. Crignon died in 1540 
(Anthiaume, vol. I, p. 163). Altogether Ramusio did well in getting and publishing this 
and the other accounts of French enterprise overseas. The exploits of Norman sailors had 
not been descnbed in print except for the one Cartler report, and the important Dieppe 
school of cartographers had not published their maps or treatises. Ramusio provided 
both sailors and mapmakers with their début in print. It remains to be noted that 
neither the Discorso nor the accompanying maps were very up-to-date, in that the 
Cartier voyages of 1584, 1535, and 1541 which revealed the St. Lawrence gulf and 
river are not accounted for, though it is true that the river St. Lawrence, the name he 
gave to the gulf, is mentioned but not shown as such on the map. 


[21] t Prima Relatione Di Iacqves Cartier Della Terra Nvova detta la nuoua 


[22] 


Francia... 


fols. 435-440" (1556, 1565); 369-876 (1606) 


From 1565 the name becomes Carthier. 

This account of the first voyage of Cartier to Canada, 1534, was long unique; a French 
version of it was published in Rouen in 1598, and an English version made by John 
Florio for Richard Hakluyt was published in 1580 as * À shorte and briefe narration. 
In 1867 the French manuscript was discovered in the Bibliothèque Nationale, and 
* published in that year; the manuscript was re-edited, together with Ramusio’s var- 
fants and an English version, by Н. P. Biggar in * The Voyages of Jacques Cartier 
(Publications of Public Archives of Canada, vol. 11, Ottawa, 1924, p. 1-81). It appears 
that the Ramusio text has occasionally added words, perhaps the kind of explanatory 
notes which Ramusio seems always to have felt free to add. 


[Jacques Cartier,] Breve Et Svccinta Narratione Della nauigation 
fatta . . . all'Isole di Canada, ... dette la nuoua Francia... 


fols. 441-453" (1556, 1565); 376"-385" (1606) 


This account of Cartier’s second voyage (1535) was first published in French in Paris 
in 1545 as Brief recit, dr succincte narration . . . Three manuscript versions are extant, 
and the comparative texts are given by H. P. Biggar with an English translation (op. cit., 
p. 83-246). 

A view of Hochelaga [Montreal], not in the original, occupies fols. 446v—447; in 
1606, 3802-8, 


A two-page map entitled “Vniversale Della Parte Del Mondo Nvova- 
mente Ritrovata,” which we understand from the first Discorso of the 
volume to be the work of Jacopo Gastaldi, closes the volume here in the 
first two editions (fols. wrongly numbered 455*—456); it occurs in the 
same position in the 1606 volume (fol. 385*3), where it is followed 
by new text. 
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Tue 1565 Eprrion Has No ADDITIONS 
Tae 1606 Eprrion Apps: 


[23] Viaggio Di M. Cesare De’ Fedrici, Nell India Orientale, & oltra L’In- 


[24] 


dia, per via di Soria. 
fols. 386-398. 


The narrative of this overland journey (1568 to 1581) was first published in * Venice 

in 1587; an end-note indicates that it was edited from the manuscript by Don Bartholo- 

meo Dionigi da Fano. An English version was published in * 1588, and reprinted in 

Hakluyt's * Principal Navigations (vol. II, 1599: Glasgow ed., vol. V, p. 885-499). 
This item belongs more properly in volume I or IL 


г 


[Gerrit de Veer,] Tre Navigationi Fatte Da Gli Olandesi, et Zelandesi 
Al Settentrione . .. 

fols. 398'—430. 
The three voyages of Willem Barents to Spitsbergen and Novaya Zembla (1594-98) 
were described in a Dutch narrative first published in Amsterdam in 1508 (* Waer- 
achtige Beschryvinghe Van drie Seylagien . . . ; re-edited in * Linschoten-vereeniging 
14-15, 1917). The Italian version by Giovan Giunio Parisio was published in * Venice 


in 1599. An English version was published in * 1609, re-edited * Hakluyt Society 54, 
1878. 


This narrative also belongs more properly in volume П. 


Ralph A. Beals: The University of Chicago Years 


By Rosert M. Нотсніхѕ 


HEN I first heard of Ralph Beals, he was assistant librarian in the 

Public Library in Washington. I was looking for a librarian for 

the University of Chicago. Louis R. Wilson, who directed such thinking as 

I did about libraries and librarians, told me that Ralph Beals was the man. 

Since I was accustomed to doing whatever Mr. Wilson said, I asked Ralph 
to come to Chicago. 

He took a very solemn, not to say dim, view of the situation. How could 
it be otherwise? For twenty years the University had been arguing about 
building a new library, about its location, its arrangement, and its cost; and 
in the meantime it was almost useless to buy books, because there was no 
place to put them. As I recall it, the University had books in the cellars of at 
least seven buildings. The University’s organization had favored the develop- 
ment of departmental libraries on no very rational plan. The combination 
of poor accommodation and poor organization had greatly depressed 
the faculty. 

I wanted Ralph Beals because he was a university man. By this I do not 
mean that he had graduated from a university. He was a university man in 
the sense that he understood what a university was. He agreed to come to 
Chicago, in spite of its flagrant defects, because he thought that it was a 
great university and that the problem of how to make a library worthy of 
the University was the most challenging one that his field could show. 

He went about his task in his quiet way. He was humorous, most often 
at his own expense; he was persistent; he was clear. The first thing he did 
was to change the attitude of the faculty about the Library. He did this 
mostly by the charm and force of his personality. The University did not get 
a new library building, and it has not got one yet. He improved the library 
service. He worked out sensible and efficient relationships with the depart- 
mental libraries. Since he could not solve the problem of space, he set himself 
to mitigate its worst effects. He devoted himself to expanding the microfilm 
collections of the University. He took the lead in the discussions that resulted 
in the foundation of the inter-university center for little used books that has 


meant so much to the universities of the Middle West. 
[814] 
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His influence in the University was not limited to the Library. The deans 
and other administrative officers of the University used to meet every two 
weeks and engage in discussion of every kind of administrative and educa- 
tional question. Here Ralph Beals’ clarity and good humor, and most of all 
his conception of the University, made him one of the leaders in the 
formulation of University policy. His judgment on some issues was different 
from mine; but I am bound to say that I see now that he was right. 

He was my friend. I was always glad to see him. He was serious about the 
University, but he was not solemn. The twinkle in his eye helped me to get 
through many bad days. He had started out in life as a university admin- 
istrator at the University of California. He had learned a lot about scholarship 
in the humanities in his early days at Harvard. In many personal talks, as well 
as in more formal meetings, he gave me light and guidance for which I shall 
always be grateful. 

He had only one year as Dean of the Library School before he went to 
The New York Public Library, but the faculty and students were rallying 
round him with real enthusiasm. Here again it was his conception of the 
nature and purpose of a university that enabled him to see what the Library 
School could do. It was his personal gifts that enabled him to do it. 

When Morris Hadley politely telephoned me to say that The New York 
Public Library wished to offer Ralph the directorship, I replied that I would 
do everything I could to prevent him from accepting it. I did. I told him that 
he was a university man, which was true; and that he would find the 
administrative burden in New York intolerable, which turned out to be false. 
The same calm, quiet clarity that made him effective in the University made 
him a great leader in the greatest of public libraries. 

The University of Chicago was an exciting place, but it never seemed 
quite the same to me after 1946. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Years of Fulfilment 


1804-1853 
By Jons D. Gorpan 


PART IV concluded 


WaxxaM D. Ticxnor. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated 
Boston, July 14, 1852. 


On the day The Blithedale Romance was published, Ticknor sent Hawthorne the somewhat 
dour word of encouragement shown here: “If this book don't [sic] have a large sale," he remarked, 
“I shall be much disappointed. It is published today in all of the principal cities of the Union, as 
we sent off the copies for distant markets several days since." 

On the second sheet of the letter Ticknor submitted a statement of Hawthorne’s account with 
the firm for the year 1852 from mid-February to mid-July. The informality of the business rela- 
tionship between publisher and author, who never had a written contract for any of their arrange- 
ments, was to cause his family great unhappiness after Hawthorne's death. The final result was 
a rift in the friendship between Sophia and the Fields — and a cloud around the question of 
Fields' honesty. 

According to the accounting submitted by Ticknor in July, 1852, Hawthorne received $562 on 
the first printing of The Blithedale Romance. His royalties in the first half of 1852 on A Wonder- 
Book were Pe $515, on The Snow-Image $172.50; on The Scarlet Letter $50.25; and on The House 
of the Seven Gables $75. Though he had drawn $1292.86 against the publishers, who acted as 
his bankers, he had a credit of $919.48 on July 14. 


WannRANTY DEED conveying land in Concord to Nathaniel Hawthorne, signed 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson and dated March 8, 1852. 


The purchase of a house of his own, something he had never had, was one of the few things 
that Hawthorne wanted from material success. “If J continue to prosper in my literary vocation,” 
he wrote Bridge on July 21, 1851, "I mean to buy a house before a great while, but it shall not 
be in Berkshire. I prefer the sea-coast, both as a matter of taste and because I think it suits both 
Sophia's constitution and my own better than this hill country." It was not back to the seacoast 
but to Concord that the Hawthornes turned when they finally settled under their own roof. 

Hearing that Bronson Alcott was trying to sell his house, ‘called "Hillside," and forty-two 
acres on the Lexington Road, Hawthorne went out to see the place in the winter of 1852. Though 
In Sophia's words the house "seemed fit only for a menagerie of cattle," he purchased the place 
for $1500. For $500 he obtained from Emerson eight acres more that protected his larger holding. 
The warranty deed conveying the eight acres, shown here, is signed by Emerson and his wife 
Lidian and dated March 8. Attached t to the deed is William D. Ticknor's note of April 14, 1852, 
sending the deed to be officially registered in East Cambridge. The Hawthornes renamed the 
place “Wayside,” which, the writer declared, “seems to me to possess a moral as well as descrip- 
tive propriety. It might have been called ‘Woodside’ — the hill being covered with a growth of 
birch, locust-trees, and various sorts of pine." 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Sara Jane Clarke, dated West 
Newton, April 17, 1852. 


Another advantage brought by material success upon which Hawthorne had allowed his 
imagination to dwell was travel. Doubtless the letters which Fields wrote him from Europe con- 
tributed to his restlessness. It was over fifteen years since he had made summer excursions 
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around New England. The toward the domestic and toward the adventurous were both 
working in him at the time he purchased “Wayside.” “I have bought a house in Concord,” he 
wrote Miss Clarke, who was going abroad, in the letter shown here, “deeming it better to do во, 
on the whole, than to spend the money in going to Italy, although I do not yet give up that long- 
cherished idea. It is best, aps, to keep it by way of a second youth, wherewith to gladden my 
ы declining age.” He did not know that his long-cherished dream of traveling was within a year 
of fulfilment. 


Sorma PEABODY HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated June 6, 1852. 


About the first of June Sophia moved her family into “Wayside,” and in the letter shown here 
she described to her mother the events of the move and their new quarters. Mr. Emerson and 
Mr. Thoreau had welcomed them back at once— “Mr. Emerson... most cordial [with] his 
beautiful smile.” With the help of three cleaning women and a handy man Sophia pre 
“the horrible old house” for her husband — who was kept away until he could get a “civilized 
impression of the house at first glance.” 

The letter is open to the page showing a plan of the ground floor and giving a description of 
Hawthorne's study. “The cup on the study," she began, "looks like rich velvet. It has a ground 
of lapis lazuli blue, & ire t an acanthus figure of fine wood-color, & there once in a while is 
a lovely rose & rosebud & green leaf. ... The study is the pet room — the temple of the Muses 
& the Delphic Shrine. The beautiful et lays the foundation of its manifold charms. The oak 
woodwork is really very handsome in effect. It harmonizes beautifully with the tints in which 
Endymion” — Sophia’s last painting — “is painted — & at last I have Endymion where I always 
wauted it — in my busband's study. It looks very handsomely there, occupying one whole divi- 
sion of the wall. In the corner on that side stands the pedestal upon which Apollo is to be placed 
... for we intend to live in the presence of our most beautiful objects — for the sake of the 
children’s cultivation as well as A our own. ... At present four chairs are the only furniture of 
the study, four chairs & the desk upon the floor. Mr. Hawthorne has yet to buy a study table or 
secretary, having sold at auction his former one in Lenox.” It was here that Hawthorne wrote 
the Life of Franklin Pierce and Tanglewood Tales, the last two books he produced before his 
long sojourn in Europe. 


Sopa PEABODY HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated Concord, August 5, 1852. 


The summer of 1852 brought tragedy to the Hawthorne family circle. After the death of 
old Mrs. Hathorne the sisters had separated. Elizabeth had gane to live by herself on the outskirts 
of Beverly, not far from Salem; Louisa to stay with some of the Mannings. Louisa’s health was 
not of the best, and Sophia had invited her to pay them a long visit in Concord in the early 
summer of 1852. Ins she had accepted the invitation of her cousins the Dikes to go with them 
to gel ap in the hope that the waters would benefit her. On July 27 she was on her way to 
New York City aboard the Hudson River steamer Henry Clay when a boiler burst. The vessel 
caught fire; passengers were burned to death; passengers drowned — among them Louisa. 

In the letter shown here Sophia described the horror of the event: “I have not the courage to 
ask whether she was burnt before she was drowned. But I imagine not; for Robert Manning evi- 
dently found her clothes, because the breastpin which she wore at the time has been sent to 
Una, blackened and stained with salt water. 

“My husband came home last evening,” she continued. “He arrived at Salem too late for the 
funeral, for which I was very glad... [and] this morning looks naturally for the first time. The 
pannos has gone from his face at last. .. . Mr. Emerson wrote to me yesterday a note in which 

e says with regard to this disaster — ‘But who knows which is the straightest & most excellent 
way out of the calamities of the present world?" " 

Emerson’s original letter of August 4 is placed here beside Sophia’s. 


Soria Pzasopy HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated Concord, October 8, 1852. 


The first year the Hawthornes spent in "Wayside" after their return to Concord marks perhaps 
the high moment of their happiness. They were united in their love for each other and йт their 
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three children. For the first time they were financially secure. If Frankhn Pierce won the election, 
Hawthorne was sure of a desirable political appointment. It might even be a foreign post. Then 
they could visit the European countries which they had so long desired to see. 

Measuring her present store by what she had had when she lived in Concord in 1842, Sophia 
wrote her mother in the letter shown here of the “unspeakable happmess” of that time, “yet not 
nearly so great happiness as this I now have; for I am ten years happier in time, & an uncounted 
degree happier in ind & texture. I know my husband ten years better & I have not arrived at the 
end oe he is still an enchanting mystery, beyond the regions I have discovered & made my own. 
Before us ran & bounded Una & Julian such beautiful crystalizations of our happiness, & also 
I knew partly how happy I am, which I did not so well comprehend ten years ago. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to William D. Ticknor, dated 
Concord, July 24, 1852. 


The second time that Hawthorne undertook to write for political purposes was on behalf of 
Franklin Pierce’s candidacy for President of the United States. Twenty years before, when Pierce 
had been elected speaker of the New Hampshire legislature in 1882, Hawthorne had fancifully 
outlined the steps desirable for his friend’s career: representative, governor, senator, minister, 
cabinet member, “and lastly, — ." He concluded, "It is a pity that I am not in a situation to 
use my pen in your behalf, ...” 

In the decades following, Hawthorne became deeply indebted to Pierce, and when the latter 
was nominated for the Presidency on June 5, 1852, Hawthorne proffered his pen for the campai 
biography, reluctantly, mistrusting his ability. Pierce, however, was enthusiastic, supplied al the 
information called for and visited “Wayside” to fill in details. Hawthorne interviewed old friends 
and political associates of the candidate’s. 

The gathering process was the longest part of the work. “As for the Hope he told 
Ticknor in the letter shown here, “I have but just been supplied with the materials for commenc- 
ing it. I shall set to work tomorrow in good earnest, and shall not show my face till it is finished.” 


NATBANIEL Hawruorne. Life of Franklin Pierce. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, 1852. 


The Pierce biography was вау begun before it was interrupted by the tragic death of 
Louisa Hathorne on July 27. The obligation to write was undoubtedly a blessing, for Hawthorne 
could forget his grief by forcing himself to work. The assignment was not easy, shadowed as it 
was by the problems of slavery and the Union. Hawthorne seems to have sincerely believed, like 
Pierce, that the Constitution protected the rights of slave-owners, that emancipation threatened 
the Union and would not necessarily give the Negro a happier life. These were unpopular senti- 
ments in Hawthorne's circle. The controversy, the hurry, the responsibility made him unhappy. 
“If not finished before the end of the week,” he wrote Ticknor on August 22, “I'l be d—d if I 
mean to finish it at all.” On August 27 — before the end of the week — he completed the manu- 
script and sent it off to his publishers. 

The Life of Franklin Pierce seems to have been put to press immediately in an edition of 
12,952 copies. The number was unprecedented for a Hawthorne book: at this time only 7800 
copies of The Scarlet Letter and 7710 of The House of the Seven Gables had been sold in toto. 
The Dore was bound in cloth and in paper. On September 10 a dozen copies were received 
at “Wayside.” Hawthorne was away, and Una Hawthorne wrote her name, according to Stephen 
H. Wakeman, in the family’s cloth-bound copy, shown here. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Life of Franklin Pierce. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, 1852. 


Shortly before completing the Life Hawthorne advised Ticknor to advertise the book up to 
the hilt. "Hawthorne's Life of General Pierce; sanctioned by the General, drawn up from original 
documents, and with the General's Own Journals, as written in the Field," he suggested. “Go 
it rs we are.politicians now, and you must not expect to conduct yourself like a gentlemanly 
publisher. 

Hawthorne was consequently pleased to have a letter of September 28, 1852, from the Chair- 
man of the "Dem. ee en. Com.te" of New York, a request to purchase 5000 to 10,000 of the 
Life "for gratuitous ibution in this City." He forwarded the request to Ticknor with a rec- 
ommendation to grant “the largest liberty" and to "accede to the most liberal terms.” 
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Ticknor, Reed, and Fields reached an agreement for 5000 copies bound in paper, on which 
they allowed a 6234 per cent discount. Altogether 9780 copies seem to have been issued in paper 
wrappers, of which one is shown here. 

e publishers pushed the biography. They allowed a discount to booksellers of 40 per cent. 
They advertised the book “as far South as Charleston and New Orleans and West to Cincinnati.” 
They outsold a rival life of the candidate published in Auburn, New York. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Life of Franklin Pierce. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
and Fields, 1852. 

Obviously the Life of Franklin Pierce could not escape the fate of a political tract: it was vili- 
fied by the Whigs and praised by the Democrats. To its detractors it was untrue and time-serving 
— “Mr. Hawthorne's latest romance." For the Literary World Duyckinck wrote a defense of the 
man of letters who used his pen for political p , and advocated state support of the artist. 
He felt that Hawthorne's coming to grips with such practical work as a campaign biography would 
check his unhealthy y to “subtle metaphysical analysis.” Yet there were well-wishers who 
thought that Hawthorne had prostituted his art by the biography and had aligned himself with 
the wrong side morally. He himself felt that "hundreds of friends" had fallen away from him 
“like autumn leaves.” 

The copy of the Life shown here is inscribed, "To Mrs. Doe, with the respects of Nath! Haw- 
thorne.” 


ЅорвзА Peasopy HAWTHORNE. Autograph letter to Mrs. Nathaniel Peabody, 
fragmentary and undated. 


The Hawthornes could hardly have been comfortable as supporters of the compromise candi- 
date. Their friends in Concord — Emerson and Thoreau in particular — were uncompromising 
enemies of slavery. In their own family were militant opponents of Pierce. Some idea of the dis- 
comfort of their position is conveyed by the unfriendly attitude toward Horace Mann voiced by 
Sophia to her mother in the letter shown here, ey written in the summer of 1852. “I 
have read Mr. Mann’s speech & I think it admirable, pm that I am sorry he stooped from the 
dignity of arg c debate to fling inuendos [sic] at General Pierce & trample on Mr. Web- 
ster," she declared. "Why not let GOD take care of Mr. Webster & punish him in His own way? 
As for General Pierce, he cannot be hurt by inuendoes. They only hurt Mr, Mann." 

Toward the end of August, 1852, Sophia excoriated the Tribune and Horace Greeley. The 
newspaper had carried “a page of falsehoods about General Pierce, & Mr. Hawthorne says Mr. 
red) must have known they were false statements & should not have allowed them to be 
published. But he will have to eat his words presently." 


BILL or FARE, Tremont House, Boston, Saturday, November 20, 1852. 


Hawthorne's literary friends did not, however, ostracize him for his active support of General 
Pierce. At the dinner for which the bill of fare is shown here, held two weeks after the election, 
Hawthorne was one of the honored guests. The occasion seems to have been the introduction to 
Boston literary society of Arthur Hugh Clough, the Popes poet and teacher. Emerson had met 
Clough in London in 1847 and apparently sponsored the dinner. Hawthorne sat next to his old 
friend Longfellow and near ү 

Hawthorne annotated his menu. He could not have allowed politics to lessen his appetite, for 
he indicated that he had for dinner turtle soup, baked black fish, boiled capon and Virginia ham, 
with macaroni, riz de veau and cauliflower, canvas back duck, omelette soufflée, wine Tn 
vanilla ice cream and fruit. At the bottom of the bill of fare he noted, "Wines Sherry, Madeira, 
Claret and probably others." 


HERMAN Мегупл. Autograph letter to Nathaniel Hawthorne, dated Octo- 
ber 25, 1852. 


In mid-October, 1852, Hawthorne told his friend Bridge that "in a day or two I intend to com- 
mence a new romance, which, if possible, I mean to e more genial than the last." Althou 
the romance cannot be definitely identified, there is some indication that the subject had been 
suggested to him by Herman Melville. If so, the story was that of Agatha Hatch, a New England 
gil married to James Robinson, a sailor, who abandoned her, married again and then, his moral 
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sense awakened, rejoined Agatha. The facts had been gleaned by a lawyer in 1842, apparently 
given to Melville ten years later in a memorandum, dud him turned over to Hawthorne. 

“If you thought it worth while to write the story of Agatha,” Melville declared in the letter 
shown here, "and should you be engaged upon it; then I have a little idea touching it, which how- 
ever tiling may not be entirely out of place. Perhaps, tho’, the idea has cine to yourself. — 
The probable facility with which Robinson first leaves his wife & then takes another, may, possi- 
bly, be ascribed to the peculiarly latitudinarian notions, which most sailors have of all tender 
obligations of that sort. In his previous sailor life Robinson had found a wife (for a night) in 
every port. The sense of the obligation of the marrlage-vow to Agatha had little weight with him 
at first. It was only when some years of life ashore had passed that his moral sense on that point 
became develloped [sic]. And hence his subsequent conduct — Remorse &c.” Hawthorne had 
done at least enough thinking to select as a setting the Isles of Shoals, off Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, which he had visited early in September after completing the biography of Pierce. 

When Melville visited Hawthorne in Concord in November, Hawthorne expressed doubts 
about using the subject and urged it upon Melville. At the end of the month Melville wrote him 
that he was going to understake it and asked him to send back the memorandum and to jot down 
on it any ideas that he had had “in his random thinking.” He also requested permission to use the 
Isles of Shoals setting — “as far as the name goes at least.” 

Neither Hawthorne nor Melville succeeded in writing the tale. In 1883 Julian Hawthorne 
called upon Melville, now -four and forgotten. Melville mentioned the Agatha story, which 
he called "tragic." Then he added that “he was convinced Hawthorne had all his life concealed 
some great secret, which would, were it known, explain all the mysteries of his career." It was a 
secret “which accounted for the gloomy passages in his books.” 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Tanglewood Tales, for Girls and Boys; Being a 
Second Wonder-Book. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, and Fields, 1858. 


When Robert Carter urged Hawthorne in the letter of February 10, 1853, in this exhibition 
to give his admirers a second Wonder-Book, he did not know this exact intention had been inter- 
rupted by the Life of Franklin Pierce. "I meant to have written another Wonder-Book this 
summer," Hawthorne told Fields on June 17, 1852, "but another task has unexpectedly inter- 
vened.” The turmoil and consequences of Pierce's victory were too disrupting to allow Hawthorne 
to get back to his juvenile project before the winter of 1853. 

The half-dozen storles were completed by March 9 and "The Wayside. Introductory" on 
March 13, 1858. On March 15 the manuscript was dispatched to Ticknor with the request that 
it be put to press as soon as possible. "I have finished the Tanglewood Tales," Hawthorne wrote 
his friend Richard Henry Stoddard on the sixteenth, "and they will make a volume about the size 
of the Wonder-Book, consisting of six myths — Minotaur, Colden Fleece, Story of Proserpine, 
etc., etc., etc. [^T he Pygmies,” Erbe Dragon's Teeth,” and “Circe’s Palace"], done up in excellent 
style, purifled from immoral stain, recreated good as new, or better — and y equal, in 
every way, to ‘Mother Goose.' I never did anything so good as those old baby-stories." 

The publishers also did the book up in excellent style. Billings again produced illustrations, 
and these may have been responsible for delaying the commencement of press work until the 
end of April. Like the Wonder-Book the volume appeared in different binding cloths: four — red, 

n, blue and purple variants — are shown here. Three thousand copies were published on 
eptember 20, 1853, after Hawthorne was already in land. The book sold for eighty-eight 
cents. The author received $307.50 on the first edition; on the second edition of 800 copies, which 
was started in mid-September, $105; on the third of 1000 copies, in January, 1854, $131.35. 
From Chapman and Hall Fields could obtain only £50 for the British rights. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Autograph letters to the Hon. Charles С. Atherton, 
Zachariah Burchmore, Francis D. Farley, T. I. Lee, Dr. G. B. Loring, General 


Charles H. Peaslee, written between January 9 and May 2, 1853. 


After Pierce’s election Hawthorne seems to have been looked upon in some quarters as confi- 
dential adviser to the new President. Those seeking office, those seeking not to be turned out of 
office appealed to him, as the sheaf of letters shown here bears witness. They are all in response 
to iue for political favors. His new position, in such contrast to his plight four years before, 
must have given him wry amusement. It was novel to be “as bed by office seekers as a 
prime minister,” and he threw himself into these minor intrigues with pleasure on behalf of his 
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friends. He was able to help Burchmore and Pike but not Richard Henry Stoddard, the young 
poet, or Herman Melville, who wanted a consulship. The latter failure was a particular disappoint- 
ment. 

After completing Tanglewood Tales Hawthorne ordered himself a new “black dress-coat and 
pantaloons” and set out on April 14 with Ticknor for the center of political intriguing, Washing- 
ton. For three days they stopped off in New York, where they were entertained by such literary 
hostesses as Anne Charlotte Lynch, and for a day each in Philadelphia and Baltimore. In Wash- 
ington Hawthorne stayed nearly two weeks. He was received as an old friend in the White House 
and took the Pierce ladies on a visit to Mt. Vernon. And he acquired useful information about the 
new life he was about to begin. 


Sorma Peasopy HAWTIHORNE. Autograph letter to Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated Wayside, March 20, 1853. 


The four years Pierce was in office Hawthorne was to devote to the United States consular 
service, He had not undertaken the biography for such a reward. “I made an inward resolution,” 
he confided in Bridge on October 18, 1852, "that I would accept no office. ..; but... I doubt 
whether it would not be rather folly than heroism to adhere to this purpose in case he should 
offer me дЕ puc good. ... А foreign mission I could not afford to take. The consul- 
ship at Liv might." The decision was sensible: he had a family and even with his great 
novels earned an average income of only $1000 a year from his pen. The Liverpool consulship 
was the richest gift Pierce had to offer. And for years Hawthorne had longed to travel in Europe. 

Sophia disguised their anxious excitement with a little priggishness. “A great many gentleman,” 
she explained to her father in the letter shown here, “have spoken of this office to [Hawthorne] 
as the only one worthy of his сын from the democratic administration, & one which ought 
to be offered him, as a distinguished literary man” Though Sophia would not grant that the 
biography was anything but a hindrance, she allowed her commonsense to surmount her gentility. 
“Mr. Hawthorne has for years looked forward to travelling in Europe some day. ... It would have 
been very difficult & н [sic]... with such slender means as ours,” she admitted to 
Dr. Peabody, her confidant since her mother’s death in January. “To be able to spend a dollar 
without painful debate would be a great relief.” 

Relief came when the Senate confirmed the appointment on March 26. Even abolitionists like 
Sumner applauded — though Thoreau disapproved of the whole business. When Hawthorne 
visited Washi in April, the consulship at Manchester was added to the аша appointment, 
He expected his total yearly salary would be around $25,000, of which he could save four-fifths. 


Sopra Peasopy HawrHORNE. Autograph letter to Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, 
dated March 29, n. y. à 


Sophia was quick to inform her father, in the letter shown here, of the Senate’s confirmation. 
ul lay we had a note from the President himself,” she added proudly. “We shall go to England in 

у. : 

J It was a hundred and one years ago, on July 6, 1853, that the Hawthorne family, accompanied 
by Ticknor, sailed on the Niagara for Liverpool. Before he left, his friends said farewell to Haw- 
thorne as to a celebrity. Lougtellow gave him a dinner attended by Emerson, Lowell and Arthur 
Hugh Clough. His departure set a seal upon his fulfilment. From the unhappiness of his early 
life he had grown into the happiness of a devoted husband and father. From the long years of 
obscurity he had emerged as the author of The Scarlet Letter and The House of the Seven Gables. 
The appointment to Liverpool brought with it the chance to visit a larger world than New Eng- 
land, the chance to lay up security for the future. Even more important, it gave public recogni- 
tion to his position in American letters. 

The future was happily obscure. No one could foretell the coming legislation that would ser- 
lously curtail the value of the consulship. The threat of civil war seemed for the moment lessened. 
Hawthorne himself fortunately could not foresee the not so distant days when he would not longer 
be able to write. He could not foresee the physical pain and deterioration or the journey to fhe 
Mar үү, — with his friend Pierce — in mid-May, 1864, on which he would die peace- 

y in his sleep. 

The next decade was hidden. It was for Nathaniel Hawthorne, the new United States Consul 
to Liverpool, the most famous American author of his generation, that the Niagara fired a salute 
as she left Boston harbor. 


News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Dr. Grorce B. Panxs, author of the Ramusio study, is Professor of English 
at Queens College of the City of New York. He is the author of Richard 
Hakluyt and the English Voyages (American Geographical Society, 1928) 
and of The English Traveler to Italy: Vol. I, The Middle Ages (Rome, and 
Stanford, California, 1954). In 1952 he was invited by the New York Renais- 
sance Club to plan a program commemorating the tercentenary of the birth 
of Hakluyt and of the publication of Ramusio’s Navigationi. The meeting 
was held at The New York Public Library in October, 1952. Mr. Lewis Stark 
arranged an exhibition of the Library’s holdings; and the speakers were Mr. 
Boies Penrose, Mr. Robert W. Hill and Dr. Parks. This occasion suggested 
the need of a bibliography of the work of Ramusio, which is published here. 


Dr. Ковевт M. Нотсніхѕ was President of the University of Chicago when 
Ralph A. Beals became associated with the University as Director of Libraries 


and Professor of Library Science in 1942. In 1945 Dr. Hutchins became 
Chancellor of the University and since 1951 has been with the Ford Founda- 
tion as Associate Director. 


RECORD CONCERTS 


Tue trary has launched its eighth season of outdoor noontime recorded 
concerts. The season’s first offering was presented in Bryant Park on June 15, 
and daily concerts will be held there from noon until 2 p. m., Monday through 
Friday, from now until September 16. 

For the seventh consecutive year, the cosponsor of the series is the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, the Library’s neighbor across the Park on the Avenue of 
the Americas at 40th Street. The Union Dime provides a contribution which 
enables the Library to put on the daily summer concerts. 

To mark the opening of the series, the Library had as its guests, the Fresh 
Air Chorus, 30 boys and girls from 6 to 14 years old who have benefited from 
the Fresh Air Fund. The children, under the direction of Leslie Bennett of 
the Juilliard School of Music, opened their program with Saviour Sweet by 
Johann Sebastian Bach. They followed this with June Is Bustin’ Out All Over, 
Inthe Good Old Summertime, Oklahomal, and Happy Wanderer. The Chorus 
was accompanied by Miss Lenore Witte. 

To complete the al fresco theme of the opening concert, Philip Miller, of 
the Library’s Music Division, who arranges the programs, started the recorded 
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portion with Beethoven's Pastoral Symphony. Other selections on the pro- 
gram included a group of songs about the outdoors by Charles Ives. 

The summer concerts have been a Library presentation since 1948. It is 
believed that the project is unique — that The New York Public Library is 
the only public library in the country to offer a series of daily, outdoor con- 
certs of recorded classical music. “Early in the season,” says Mr. Miller, “the 
Library and the Bank both begin to get ‘phone calls. ‘Are you going to have 
the Bryant Park concerts again?’ "When will the concerts begin?" " In one of 
the fan letters received from an appreciative listener last summer, a young 
woman stated: “... To hear this music — and to hear it outside — is the finest 
privilege I’ve enjoyed since my return to the States. I have spent three years 
in Europe, and in all that time, I never found . . . the same opportunity to hear 
excellent music at lunch бте...” 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Our pmcronR was honored on June 6, at the Commencement exercises of 
Brown University in Providence, Rhode Island, with the degree, Doctor of 
Humane Letters (L.H.D.). This recognition from his alma mater came to him 
on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of his own graduation there in 1930. 

After earning a B.S. degree in Library Service from Columbia University 
in 1932, Mr. Freehafer joined the staff of The New York Public Library. For a 
brief period, 1944—45, he returned to Brown as assistant librarian. 


THE HONORARY DEGREE of Doctor of Letters was conferred upon Miss Anne 
Carroll Moore, formerly Superintendent of Work with Children, by Pratt 
Institute at the Commencement exercises, June 3. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, MAY 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1955, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building, was 86,792. They consulted 
223,810 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 241,742. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 980,185. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 38,831 
volumes and 6,934 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,282 volumes, 5,928 pamphlets and 184 maps. The Circulation 
Department received as gifts 652 volumes and 26 pamphlets. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR MAY, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 2. . . . a2 «| 9,848 1,774 7,574 
Bookmobile No. 8. . . - . -= 9,747 1,775 7,972 
City Island _ ao „_ _ _ - a 2,086 1,308 780 
Clason’s Pointf _ _ _ 2 - - е, wee SUD 
Eastchester m „ . > = = - 5,187 2,190 2,947 
Fordham . . . _ . = - = 29,756 20,309 9,447 
Gan Hil -- & ш oun 2: ш ш Ош 4,648 2,101 2,547 
High Bridge . . . . - . - 28,912 18,566 10,346 
Hunts Point . . . _ = = . 18,647 9,686 8,961 
Kingsbridge - 2 - _ _ = «| 15,980 8,918 6,362 
Melcourt 2 m „ . . «= . . 5,128 2,290 2,833 
Melrose . . =~ _ = = = = 18,380 10,583 7,197 
Morrisaniag . . _ 2 = = - 10,181 5,265 4,916 
Moshou . . . - č > = m= « 26,492 15,876 10,616 
Mott Haven ~ ~ ~ _ = „ш 11,609 6,046 А 
Parkcheter |. ~ _ _ „_ - . 98,129 18,294 9,885 
Pelham . . . _ _ > > = 11,969 5,549 6,420 
Riverdale | . . . . - č a 2 6,423 9,245 8,178 
Sedgwick |. m . 2 2 2 = - 7,480 4,419 3,088 
Throgs Neck . ~ ~ - _ — = 4,708 2,088 2,820 
Tremont - d oe Et ey ole 18,993 12,704 6,289 
University Heights „ ~ =- _ =- ~ 8,994 5,064 8,930 
Van Co tito чы um. te. ote, e 4,628 2,686 1,942 
Van Nest = uo 29 us ш om 0 ш 4,408 2,159 2,247 
Wakefield x6 de o Wm ue ош 18,695 8,293 5,402 
West Farms ~  — -~ ~ - . 23,907 12,286 11,621 
Westchester Square. „ - - =- - 12,188 8,478 8,712 
Woodstock LN шыт ead Бн 5,142 2,014 3,128 
Woodlawn ORE eR NAT hes 8,922 2,438 1,484 
Extension Service . = . - _ >- 487 280 207 
SUBTOTALS at BE: JE MON ш МЕ 850,367 196,623 158,744 
MANHATTAN 
A es ae ME A FES! a mais cud 10,591 4,288 6,803 
Bloomingdale . . =- . - = - 81,279 24,046 7,938 
Cathe а аз NETS HE TEE а 13,869 12,551 1,318 
Central Children’s Room - _ =- =- -~ 8,078 ыс 8,078 
Central Circulation „2 _ =- =- = 77,990 77,990 aes 
Chatham Square =- = - - č =- -= 9,117 5,349 3,768 
Columbia - . . - - - мш. - 11,198 11,128 e 
Columbus _ Ww). m "as cem) уш) m 8,794 5,850 2,944 
Countee Cullen Жез mh, de DES. Бау G 9,647 4,029 5,618 
Donnell t t Z^ tel, de ode кы <at> D 7,249 7,249 » 
Epiphany ИЕ ere SE 21,414 16,546 4,868 
58th Steet = -~ -~ «~ - = = 20,863 20,363 MT 
Fort Washington ~ - - - = = 80,450 22,400 7,990 
George Bruce ~ ~ = =- č =- - = 7,988 4,648 8,337 
H ton Fish Park. _ - . = = 13,768 6,452 7,311 
Hamilton Grange ~ „ - - - - 18,847 9,109 4,738 
Harlem Library . - - - = -= 5,659 2,707 2,952 
Hudson Park . ~ _ -2 _ č = = 11,423 9,296 2,127 
Inwood . . ~ - = č =- = -= 29,199 20,714 8,485 
[824] 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES 
MANHATTAN, continued 
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acomb' P ийде} 
Muhlenberg f. — 
Music Library _ 
Nathan Straus _ 
96th Street _ 
115th Street 
125th Street 
Ottendorfer 
Riverside _ 
St. Agnes _ 
Seward Park 
67th Street 
Teachers’ Lib: 
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Washington igh 
Webster _ 
Yorkville 2 .  _ 
Extension Service .. 
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RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 1 
Great 

Huguenot Park _ = 
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Port Richmond _ 


Stapleton - _ 
Todt Hil - . 
Tottenville 2 
West New Brighton 
Extension Service 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Library for the Blind .„ 2 
Municipal Archives and Records Center _ 
Municipal Reference ~- =- =- - - 
Picture Collection * = MC i 
Schomburg Collection . . . l L 


SUBTOTALS |. = . - _ ш 


GRAND TOTALS . . - 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — Tuy 1 1954- 
May, 1955 ~ m, = 


* Not included in total. f Branch closed. 
+ Russian Collection circulation shown under Donnell. 
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HOME USE 


TOTAL 


17,040 














10,627,972 


HOME USE 
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16,391 
6,120 
616 








86,915 


11,587 
3,452 
45,993 


14,989 





664,509 


7,845,774 


HOME USE 


JUVENILE 




















CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joss Mackenzir Cory, Chief 
Miss MancangT WEnLER, Supervisor of Branches 


PUBLIC SERVICE SUPERVISORS TECHNICAL SERVICE SUPERVISORS 


CurrpnEw's Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boox Оврен, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Youne Ркортк'в Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin  CarTALocING, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes Вгчопчб AND PROCESSING, William Stern 


Inrersrancn Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ASSISTANT TO SUPERVISOR OF BRANCHES, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LrBRARY FOR THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND Recorns CENTER. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Lisnany. 2280 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street, Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

PrcrunE Сошксттом. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

ScaomBurc CoLLECTION. 103 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


RecronaL LisrariAN, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 
AGUILAR, 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BroowuwcpAng. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CarHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 
CENTRAL Cancoren’s Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CuHATHAM Square. 88 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
Cotumera. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Corumeus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CouwrEE Солех. 104 West 186th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
* DoNNELL. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
EpræHany. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
Frery-ricura Starer. 127 East 58th Street. Miss Mary C. Hatch 
Forr Wasnincron. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
Сковсе Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
НАлмплтом Fisx Park. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Hamizron Grance. 508 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
HanLkM ІлвһАвү. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
Hopson Parr. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Inwoop. 4780 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
* MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Music Lisnany. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
* NATHAN Srnaus. 348 East 32nd Street. Miss Elizabeth A. Boyle 
Ninxery-sccra STREET. 112 East 00th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн STREET. 203 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
125TH Srnxxr. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrenporren. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Riverane. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 
Sr. Acres. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List оғ BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN, continued 


ЅеҹАВЮ Parx. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

SIXTY-SEVENTH STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
Tzacsens’ Lisrany. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Esther Corey 

Tompxins Square. 881 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
Ұлвнічстом Hricmrs. 1000 St Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Wegster 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

Yonxvi.LE. 222 East 70th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
REGIONAL Lirarian, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Crry IsLanp Ѕ0в-впАмсн. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
* CrAsON's Por. Harrod Place. Mrs. Emma Stolz 
Easrcnesren Building 10. 3060 Yates Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
FonpHAM. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Соч Нол. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. 
Hick Broce. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Нохт'з Por. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Erna Obermeier 
Knwospmwce. 8041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 
Mxrcounr. 730 Melrose Avenue. Walter M. Roziewski 
Mexrose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 
MonmisaniA. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Rosalind К. Oltsik 
MosuoLu. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 
Panxcuesten. 1884 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 
Pecuam Parkway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace lijima 
Rivenpate, 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 
Srpcwick. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Temoc’s Necx. 8817-19 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Unrversiry Hercurs. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Van Cortianpr. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nxsr. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxzrIRLD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 
West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 1400 Dolen Park, Westchester Square. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
Woopraww Heicurs Sus-BRANCE 4303 Katonah Avenue. Cecil Phillips 
Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
RzcioNAL LrsnARIAN, Miss Harriet Kemp 


Great Kus. 56 Gifford's Lane. John Hulton 

Носпкмот Park Sus-snANCH. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. Miss Florence Hildebrandt 
Porr FucmwoNp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Privce’s Bay Sup-pranca. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

Sr. Gzorce. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Sours Brace 50в-ввАмсн. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Нил, Ѕов-ввлмсн. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
Torrenvizce. 7480 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

Wesr New Вюснтом. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


* Closed temporarily. 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 


WE 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN JUNE 


BOOKS DESIGNED BY BRUCE ROGERS Man Lossy 
An exhibition in honor of the 85th birthday of America’s foremost typographer. 


TOBACCO IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY Room 824 
Autograph letters and books written by famous people, 1558 — 1600, fiom the Arents 
Tobacco Collection. 


FRENCH BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 1895-1955 Room 322 


The art of French book illustration as shown in the work of such masters as Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Matisse, Rouault, Dufy, Picasso and Braque, from the Spencer and Print 
Collections. 


CARL VAN VECHTEN Room 318 
An exhibition of his manuscripts, first editions and photographs in honor of his 75th 
birthday. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Звр FLoon Connmon Монти 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN Room 78 
An exhibition celebrating the 150th anniversary of Andersen’s birth. 


FROM HORN TO MICROPHONE Room 84 
An exhibition of pictures marking the 30th anniversary of electrical recording. 


THE HUMAN FACE Зар Froon Connmor Souru 
Five centuries of portraits. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS ! 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1026. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Зар FLoor Conxon 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLoon Connion 
Exemples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Carl Van Vechten 
Notes for an Exhibition in Honor of His Seventy-fifth Birthday 
By Jonn D. GORDAN 


OR nearly half a century Carl Van Vechten has been a familiar and potent 

figure in the artistic and intellectual life of New York. Few others in his 
own or any other generation in the literary history of this country have had so 
many diverse talents and have brought them to such successful fruition. Few 
others have been so generous in calling attention to the talents of other indi- 
viduals and groups. 

Beginning as a newspaper reporter, Mr. Van Vechten became a music 
and drama critic to reckon with. His work in these fields was not lost in the 
files of periodicals; it was revised and, in permanent form, reached a wide 
audience of book readers. Reversing the usual procedure, he next made a 
name for himself as a novelist — one whose stories were acclaimed as the ex- 
pression of sophisticated New York in the 1920s. Finally he has achieved a 
high reputation as a photographer of the personalities of the theater, the 
ballet, music and literature. Most of the subjects of his photographs have 
been his friends, and he has been tireless in directing notice to their work in 
his own books, in periodicals and in introductions to books they themselves 
have written. 

Mr. Van Vechten's seventy-fifth birthday provides a fitting occasion for 
admirers of the man and his work to testify to the broadening of their horizons 
and the pleasure which his abilities and his energy have given them. The 
New York Public Library is fortunate in the interest which he has taken in its 
many collections. As the recipient of Mr. Van Vechten's literary papers and 
memorabilia, it is indeed happy in being able to share a selection of these 


Note: Photograph copyrighted by Carl Van Vechten and reproduced with his kind permission. 
[331] 
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with the public by means of an exhibition for which the following notes were 
prepared. 
THE YOUTH 

Many years after the event, Carl Van Vechten was to celebrate in an essay 
the advantages of having been born on his particular birthday, the seven- 
teenth of June. The year was 1880. The place was Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The 
first Van Vechten to come to this country settled on a farm opposite what is 
now Albany, New York, in 1638. Mr. Van Vechten’s mother’s people, the 
Fitches, also came from New York State. When he later took New York City 
as his province, he was really returning to the world of his ancestors. The 
progress of his forebears had been gradually westward; his own was to be 
as steadily eastward. 

The earliest of the photographs shown in the exhibition reveals the author 
at the age of ten months, as carefully posed against a flowered shawl as he 
would later pose some of the celebrated subjects of his own photographs. 
The comfortable looking house was built in 1881 for his father, and here the 
boy lived until he went away to college nearly two decades later. 

Charles Duane Van Vechten, the father, dominates a photograph of the 
family group despite the height of his son Ralph, then twenty-one years old, 
and despite his pretty daughter of sixteen, Emma, who stand behind him. 
Going west from New York in 1855, the father had become a successful in- 
surance broker and banker, a profession in which his son Ralph successfully 
followed him. Leaning against his mother, Ada Amanda Fitch Van Vechten, 
is Carl, aged three, a late comer to the family. Another photograph — of a 
serious small boy with large brown eyes — is easily recognized as a portrait 
of the artist as a man of eight. 

From his earliest days Carl Van Vechten was drawn to the theater and to 
writing. While he was a pupil at Cedar Rapids High School, he wrote and 
acted in plays, a notable success being his adaptation of The Prisoner of 
Zenda, in which he scored in the part of the villain. His ambitions to be a 
playwright died slowly and were buried in the manuscripts of several un- 
successful dramas worked out over the ensuing decades. 

After graduating from Cedar Rapids High in January, 1899, he made his 
first move toward the East. He obtained a Ph.B. degree from the University 
of Chicago in 1903. There he was a student of Robert Morss Lovett’s, who 
became a life-long friend. Among the Van Vechten papers are numerous 
college themes with comments in Lovett’s hand. The young man enjoyed the 
social as well as the literary side of college life: he was a member of Psi Up- 
silon and a steady contributor to the University of Chicago Weekly. 
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The earliest known appearance of Carl Van Vechten in print can be found 
in the copy of the Cedar Rapids High School magazine, the Pulse, for October, 
1901. In “Alumni Correspondence” he reports on the excitement and disil- 
lusionment of being rushed for a college fraternity. 

His first known contribution to the Universtiy of Chicago Weekly, Janu- 
ary 9, 1902, was “Love Me, Love My Dog,” a tale of the social complexities 
of fraternities and sororities, with a garnishing of romance. The urge to create 
was persistent and though his productions were routine, he had the ability 
to make literary use of the life around him. 


THE JOURNALIST 


In the issue of the Pulse for January, 1904, Mr. Van Vechten, now a graduate 
of the University of Chicago and a cub reporter for Hearst's Chicago Ameri- 
can, reported to Cedar Rapids High School the events of his Thanksgiving 
Day, 1903, assignment for the paper. He had covered the Harrison Street 
police station, where he found good copy in a Negro prisoner with delirium 
tremens — “yet not a bad Thanksgiving.” It was natural that he should turn 
to newspaper work after graduating and natural that he should enjoy it. It 
was a good school for the future novelist. 

But all his writing was not journalistic. To this period elong some of the 
juvenilia through which he was learning his way around other literary forms 
besides the news-story. 

Some of Carl Van Vechten’s work for the Chicago American involved filling 
a gossip column under the anonym of “The Chaperon.” Though such chatter 
probably sharpened the edge of bis social satire, fortunately he was not con- 
fined to the society page. He worked in many different departments of the 
paper — once, indeed, getting up “a baby show which was so big a success 
they had to call the police!” He remained with Hearst until 1906. 

The young reporter's first separate publication was a collection of songs en- 
titled Five Old English Ditties with Music by Carl Van Vechten. These were 
“published for the author by N. Nelson, Chicago,” in 1904. The songs belong 
to an intense period of musical inspiration in the autumn of 1904. The earliest, 
a setting of William Congreve's “Pious Selinda,” has been dated by the com- 
poser October 19, 1904. The next was “A Lenten Ditty,” dated October 81; 
the third, Congreve’s “Petition,” November 2; the fourth, Congreve's “Sa- 
brina Wakes,” November 7; and John Lyly’s “Apelle’s [sic] Song,” November 
20. The sources of the words show Mr. Van Vechten’s wide literary interests 
and reading. It was Lyly who was to provide him, through this lyric, with the 
name of the tantalizing heroine of The Blind Bow-Boy, Campaspe Lorillard. 
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The manuscript of the songs is displayed beside the printed music and re- 
veals a provocative early title — “The Love Songs of a Philanderer.” These 
are not the only musical manuscripts among the Van Vechten papers. There 
is a baker’s dozen of others, of which none has been published. 

The next move in Carl Van Vechten’s eastward progress came in 1906. He 
was not one to be confined to the life of a reporter, and he felt there were 
more stimulating cities to live in than Chicago. In October, 1906, he began his 
connection with the New York Times as assistant music critic. It was a simple 
transition for the author of Five Old English Ditties. 

The big musical event of Mr. Van Vechten’s first season with the Times 
was the suppression of Richard Strauss’s opera Salomé at the Metropolitan 
Opera House after the single performance on January 22, 1907. The suppres- 
sion was the occasion of a pitched battle between the conservatives and the 
liberals, and the combat was reported in the pages of the city’s dailies. No 
accounts were more tellingly set forth than those which Mr. Van Vechten 
contributed to the Times. 

Not content to limit himself solely to unsigned columns in the New York 
Times, Carl Van Vechten began to find outlets for free-lance articles. The 
first of these to be published in New York and under his own name appeared 
in the Broadway Magazine for January, 1907, and was accepted by Theodore 
Dreiser, who was then the editor. Entitled “Salomé: The Most Sensational 
Opera of the Age,” the article in efficient fashion made use of the writer's 
knowledge of “the proposed production” at the Metropolitan. Dreiser, rec- 
ognizing the timeliness of the subject and the abilities of the author, used it 
as the lead article. 

Mr. Van Vechten, however, did not achieve his success without hard 
work. Another paper, on Barnard College at Columbia University, discussed 
with Dreiser at length, was given back for rewriting and was even then 
refused. 

An interesting example of Carl Van Vechten’s free-lancing is the ghost- 
written “Story of My Operatic Career. By Luisa Tetrazzini.” The article 
appeared in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for June, 1908. It is not the only 
piece of his writing which appeared pseudonymously. 

The impulse which impelled Carl Van Vechten out of Cedar Rapids to 
Chicago and New York carried him as far east as Paris, where he filled the 
post of correspondent for the New York Times from June, 1908, to April, 1909. 
He covered news of a heterogeneous variety. One of his scrapbooks displays 
stories on tuberculosis serum, French naval disasters, Geraldine Farrar, Dr. 
Henry Van Dyke and the Autumn salon. 
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If Mr. Van Vechten had been temperamentally an expatriate, he might 
have remained in Paris or returned there in the great American migration fol- 
lowing the First World War. The city of his heart was New York. Thither 
he returned in the spring of 1909, to resume his duties as assistant music 
critic and to do some general reporting for the Times. 

Resettled in New York — permanently, as it proved to be — Carl Van Vech- 
ten continued to extend his interests and his knowledge. From the autumn of 
1909 he contributed to a variety of magazines, especially the New Music 
Review, for which in 1910 and 1911 he regularly produced “Foreign Notes” 
and “Facts, Rumors, and Remarks.” In addition, during the 1910-1911 season 
he wrote for the Symphony Society of New York its fortnightly Symphony 
Society Bulletin. An especially bound-up set of these papers reveals the scope 
of his program notes and the experience with which he came forward as an 
authoritative champion of modern music. 

In May, 1918, Mr. Van Vechten left the New York Times for the post of 
drama editor of the New York Press, which he held until the end of May, 1914. 
During this season he reviewed some 130 dramatic entertainments — an 
indication of the stamina of both the theater and the critics in the years before 
the First World War. His scrapbook is open to the review of Percy MacKaye’s 
Thousand Years Ago, the story of the Chinese princess Turandot. The win- 
ning young actress who was soon to become Mrs. Carl Van Vechten played 
the part of Zelima, and the critic ended his notice with the comment: “And 
Fania Marinoff's grace and beautiful voice give an added and necessary touch 
to the picture.” 

Fania Marinoff — the thirteenth child of her parents — had been born in 
Odessa, Russia, and had been brought to the United States when she was 
only five. Her childhood was spent in Denver, Colorado, and from the age of 
seven she showed a talent for recitation. Her first appearance in a play was 
as a boy in Cyrano de Bergerac with a Denver stock company. After she came 
to New York, she appeared in many successes — Janice Meredith, The Man 
on the Box, Within the Law, Consequences. Later in the run of A Thousand 
Years Ago she took over the lead role of Turandot. Miss Marinoff and Mr. 
Van Vechten were married in October, 1914. 

Among the magazines in which several articles by Carl Van Vechten ap- 
peared in the spring and summer of 1914 was the Trend, a monthly. That 
autumn, probably with the October issue, he took over the editorship for 
three months. In the October number he expounded the catholicity of the 
magazine and its standards: “THE TREND will publish articles, stories and 
verse by ANYBODY on ANY subject . . . There is, on the other hand, а de- 
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termination on the part of the editors to exclude stupidity, banality, sentimen- 
tality, cant, clap-trap morality, Robert W. Chambersism, sensationalism for 
its own sake, and ineffectuality of any kind.” Mr. Van Vechten signed the 
piece Atlas. This manifesto was also printed separately as an advertising 
brochure entitled “Why and What.” 


THE ESSAYIST 
Music After the Great War 


Since a great part of Mr. Van Vechten’s work had been concerned with 
music, it was appropriate that G. Schirmer, the New York music pub- 
lishing house, should bring out his first book, Music After the Great War 
and Other Studies. It was as a critic and essayist that he was to be known to 
the public for many years. The maiden collection consisted of seven essays, 
of which five had previously appeared in such magazines as the Trend, the 
New Music Review, and Rogue. The final essay, indeed, had been published 
as late as the October, 1915, Forum, and Music After the Great War appeared 
on December 22 of the same year. A table of contents on a paper label affixed 
to the front cover presented an appealing bill of fare. The collection was hap- 
pily dedicated to Fania — now Fania Marinoff Van Vechten. 

In two of the essays in particular Mr. Van Vechten demonstrated his ability 
to perceive and to call attention to work of permanent worth among the nov- 
elties of the moment. He has been master of ceremonies for many a talent. 
The two essays in question, which had not previously been published, were 
“The Secret of the Russian Ballet,” completed only in November, and “Igor 
Strawinsky: A New Composer.” The Library’s copy of the collection carries 
Mr. Van Vechten’s autograph annotations, made after publication, which 
correct, illuminate and expand passages in the printed text. His article on 
Strawinsky was apparently the first original and extended study of the Rus- 
sian composer to be published in the United States. 

The subjects of two of the essays sent the author felicitations — and addi- 
tional information. A letter from Igor Strawinsky is dated February 4, 1916, 
and corrects Mr. Van Vechten’s statements about the dates of composition of 
“The Firebird” and “Le Sacre du Printemps.” Writing on May 4, 1916, 
Adolphe Appia, the stage designer, promises to send details of the evolution 
of his theories and his work. 


Music and Bad Manners 


With his second book, Music and Bad Manners, published on November 14, 
1916, Mr. Van Vechten began his long and happy connection with the pub- 
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lishing house of Alfred A. Knopf. Alfred Knopf and his wife, Blanche, became 
his close friends. Only one of his books — really a pamphlet — has since 
appeared with another imprint. 

The format of Music and Bad Manners, with the contents label on the front 
cover, is reminiscent of Music After the Great War, and is shown in the exhi- 
bition in dummy form. The binding did not please. A second binding, put into 
use in June, 1919, was modeled on the binding of The Merry-Go-Round 
(1918), and is characteristic of the individuality and smartness for which 
the young publishing house was to become famous. 

Only one of the seven essays — "Shall We Realize Wagner's Ideals?” — had 
previously been published in its entirety, in the Musical Quarterly. A part of 
“A New Principle in Music” had appeared in the Russian Review. The vol- 
ume was dedicated to Mr. Van Vechten’s father. 

One of the Library’s copies of Music and Bad Manners contains Mr. Van 
Vechten’s annotations and corrections. These are most copious for the essay 
called “Spain and Music,” which he was later to rework for another collection, 
The Music of Spain. It is amusing to know that he wrote the blurb for the 
dust-jacket when the book was issued in the second binding. It is a modest 
statement containing only two descriptive adjectives — “entertaining and 
stimulating” — both eminently suitable. 

The collection was favorably received by the press. “Excellent essays. . . ," 
declared the American Library Association Booklist, “popular and scholarly, 
and distinguished by clarity and humor.” The Dial was sure “his views will 
meet the approval of many close students of modern music.” The New York 
Call found him “fundamentally and whole-heartedly progressive.” The paper 
on Spanish music was particularly liked. 

Two letters are displayed with Music and Bad Manners. The review which 
H. L. Mencken, in the postscript to a letter of November 27, 1916, promised 
to write of the book delighted both author and publisher. A quotation from 
it can be found on the dust-jacket with Mr. Van Vechten’s own blurb. 

The other letter (postmarked February 23, 1917) is an early souvenir of 
Mr. Van Vechten’s friendship with Gertrude Stein, to whom he had sent a 
copy of the book. Miss Stein’s famous cyclical poem on the nature of the rose 
is embossed on her stationery. 


Interpreters and Interpretations 


The next collection of essays dealing with music and musicians was entitled 
Interpreters and Interpretations and was published by Alfred Knopf on Oc- 
tober 8, 1917. Once again the magic number was seven — only this time there 
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were seven essays on interpreters and seven more on general musical subjects. 
Of the papers on individual artists — Olive Fremstad, Geraldine Farrar, Mary 
Garden, Chaliapin, Marietta Mazarin, Nijinsky — all but one on Yvette Guil- 
bert had appeared in the Bellman during 1917. Four of the more general 
essays had previously seen print in a variety of magazines in 1917. One of the 
unpublished pieces was the first article to appear in the United States on the 
eccentric French composer, Erik Satie. 

The binding selected for Interpreters and Interpretations was ornate and 
employed three colors. When the sheets were bound up, ten copies were left 
with uncut fore-edges, of which one is displayed. Again the blurb on the dust- 
jacket was the work of the author. 

The collection was dedicated, with a clever reference to its title, “to the 
unforgettable interpreter of Ariel . . Zelima . . . Louka .... Wendla..... My 
Wife.” 

In the exhibition are corrected typescripts for some of the essays 
that were published in Interpreters and Interpretations. By tbis time Mr. 
Van Vechten was composing exclusively at the typewriter. There can be seen, 
for instance, two tables of contents: one corresponds to the volume as printed 
and an earlier one lists not only more essays but, in the “Interpretations” sec- 
tion, a different selection of material from what was ultimately published. 

An interesting example of Mr. Van Vechten’s painstaking method of work 
is found in three typescripts of the essay on Erik Satie. In the earliest of these, 
dated November 6, 1916, several pages exist in two versions. There are two 
typescripts dated November 16, 1916. The earlier of these shows a rearrange- 
ment of material and a substantial rewriting of the preceding version; it is 
also corrected and contains copious additions. The third typescript, though 
mostly a fair copy of the second, differs to some extent, particularly in the 
rearrangement of material, from the published version. 

Mr. Van Vechten’s interest in the essays in Interpreters and Interpretations 
did not cease with publication. The copy displayed, like his copies of the 
earlier collections, is carefully annotated. 

“The proportion between scholarship and thought is not maintained,” 
pontificated the New Republic in reviewing the collection in November, 1917. 
“In the present book there might be more of the latter commodity.” Contrari- 
wise, the New York Call praised the volume because it discussed “things and 
people musical from the human rather than the academic standpoint.” 

After the publication of the book Mr. Van Vechten received from two of 
the singers the notes shown in the exhibition. Writing on October 27 [1917], 
Olive Fremstad warned him,” Of course I was interested in all that you said, 
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although I am sure we might have some arguments concerning it were I to 
see you.” Yvette Guilbert, who is widely known to admirers of Toulouse- 
Lautrec, the artist, spoke out with Gallic directness: "J'aurais un si vif plaisir 
de vous connaitre cher Monsieur ne pouvez vous me telephoner afin de 
prendre rendezvous for а cup of tea... ?" 


Interpreters 


In the autumn of 1920 Alfred Knopf brought out Interpreters, which, as 
the title suggests, was the first section of Interpreters and Interpretations. 
Some of the corrections found in Mr. Van Vechten’s annotated copy of the 
parent volume were incorporated into the 1920 edition. Sixteen illustrations 
for the various articles were included — the first publication had been un- 
illustrated — and an “Epilogue” devoted to the relationship of interpreters 
and critics was added. The binding of the book was similar to that first used 
on The Merry-Go-Round, 1918, and imitated in 1919 on Music and Bad 
Manners. This time the dedication mentioned Fania Marinoff by name and 
included another of her successful roles, Columbine. 

The dust-jacket of the 1920 reprinting announced that the “Interpretations” 
would be published later. This project was never caried out. 


The Merry-Go-Round 


Alfred Knopf had now established the happy custom of producing an an- 
nual volume by Carl Van Vechten. On September 30, 1918, appeared a fourth 
collection of essays, The Merry-Go-Round. Only four of the sixteen pieces 
had not already seen magazine publication, one, indeed, having appeared as 
recently as September 21 in the Bellman. Though the emphasis was on mu- 
sical material, there were also half a dozen articles on the theater and one 
straight literary essay, previously unpublished, on Edgar Saltus, a neglected 
American novelist. This article was an early example of the essay of redis- 
covery at which Mr. Van Vechten was to become so adept. 

On The Merry-Go-Round was used for the first time the attractive binding 
of black boards with colored paper labels on the backstrip and front cover. 
The volume shown in the exhibition is in the form of a dummy and beside it 
is another copy bearing on the dust-jacket the blurb written by the author. 

With The Merry-Go-Round the New Republic began to thaw a bit toward 
Mr. Van Vechten. “The trouble with his school, with the Menckens and the 
Nathans, is not that their taste is bad, but that it is all disintegrated. ... Mr. 
Van Vechten, however, deserves some mitigation of these strictures. . . . What 
saves him in the end is the freshness and warmth of his appreciations.” 
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The early typescripts of The Merry-Go-Round reveal some of the essays to 
exist in more than one version. There are three stages of the opening essay, 
which in the version dated September 8, 1915, has no title; in the second ver- 
sion, undated, is entitled “Why Not Do It Yourself,” and in the third, also un- 
dated, “In Defense of Bad Taste.” A quickly perceived difference between the 
drafts can be found in the wording of the amusing “credit cards” for interior 
decorators. The actual names of the Baron de Meyer, best known as a glamour 
photographer, and of Elsie de Wolfe, later Lady Mendl, were dropped. 
Though intended at one point for publication in Rogue (notice the notation 
on the second draft), it appeared in the Bellman for August 8, 1918. 

From one of the typescripts on display — which like all the others in this 
exhibition was the author's own handiwork — the printers set type. The 
author’s corrected galley proofs are also exhibited. 

The Merry-Go-Round was dedicated to Mary Garden, the great actress of 
the operatic stage. Her telegram of thanks for the dedication is displayed. 

One of the most entertaining essays in the collection was “An Interrupted 
Conversation,” a discussion, under unconventional circumstances, of the nov- 
elist George Moore. In a letter of December 2 [1918] Moore thanked Mr. 
Van Vechten for The Merry-Co-Round and chid him for his use of French 
words — a habit which Mr. Van Vechten explained he had picked up from 
Moore’s Confessions of a Young Man. 

The outstanding musical and literary critic of the preceding generation was 
James Gibbons Huneker (1860-1921), who is frequently mentioned in Mr. 
Van Vechten’s essays — in the essay on Edgar Saltus, for example. Writing 
to Mr. Van Vechten on December 7, 1918, to praise The Merry-Go-Round, 
Huneker dwelt particularly upon Saltus. He remarked that of all American 
writers George Moore read only Walt Whitman and Saltus and that Saltus 
himself read only Emerson. 

The Music of Spain 

The interest shown in the essay “Spain and Music” in the second book en- 
couraged Alfred Knopf to republish it on November 15, 1918, in a volume 
entitled The Music of Spain. The volume is dedicated to Blanche Knopf. The 
binding is appropriately Spanish in color scheme. 

Mr. Van Vechten made only slight corrections in the body of the essay 
proper but added nearly fifty pages of “Notes on the Text,” which were 
gathered from his annotations in the copy of Music and Bad Manners in this 
exhibition. By reprinting from The Merry-Go-Round a study of a Spanish 
musical review called “The Land of Joy” and adding an unpublished study 
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of Bizet's "Carmen" he rounded out “the only book in English on Spanish 
music.” 

The persistent scholarly interest which Mr. Van Vechten took in Spanish 
music is further illustrated by his hand-written annotations on the “Notes on 
the Text,” which were themselves annotations on the text of the first printing 
of the essay. 

The Music of Spain was the first of Mr. Van Vechten’s books to be brought 
out in England — on May 17, 1920, by Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Com- 
pany. A preface was supplied by Pedro Morales, a musician and an advocate 
of Spanish music, who “was responsible for the first Orchestral and Chamber 
Music Concerts of Spanish Music in England,” in 1918 and 1919. 

Mentioned in the volume as one of the authorities on things Spanish was 
Havelock Ellis. In a letter of January 5, 1919, the English sociologist praises 
Mr. Van Vechten’s “unusually sound” judgment. He protests, however, 
against the “theory that gypsies have no dances of their own but adopt those 
of the country they live in....” 


In the Garret 


At the end of 1919, on December 15, a sixth collection of Carl Van Vechten’s 
essays, entitled In the Garret, was brought out by Alfred Knopf. Four of the 
fifteen essays had already appeared in magazines or newspapers; another was 
to be published by Mencken in the January, 1920, issue of the Smart Set. The 
binding was the black boards with paper labels that had become standard 
for Mr. Van Vechten’s books. The volume was dedicated to the novelist 
Joseph Hergesheimer and his wife. 

Once again the blurb was written by the author who imagined himself as 
ascending to the garret and perusing the contents of an ancient trunk — “old 
books. . . , faded photographs, wood-cuts and engravings, dog-eared periodi- 
cals, packets of letters, scraps of tabby, cashmere, and taffeta dresses, and 
theatre programmes. ... This is a book of pictures, portraits, and moods.” 
There are papers on literature, on the theater, on composers, on music, on 
personalities. 

The press received In the Garret with acclaim. “His touch is light and artis- 
tic,” the Bookman announced. “His culture is Hunekeresque. His scholarship 
is musicianly, sometimes jazzy.” The august London Times unbent suffi- 
ciently to say: “It is when he surveys the American scene that we go all the 
way with Mr. Van Vechten.” 

The typescripts of the papers in the collection are shown in early drafts. 
The final drafts, according to Mr. Van Vechten’s note, have disappeared. 
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From the corrected table of contents it can be seen that three essays intended 
for inclusion were dropped: “The Rape of the Madonna della Stella,” “The 
Nightingale and the Peahen,” and “How Mr. George Moore Rescued a Lady 
from Embarrassment,” of which the latter two appeared a dozen years later 
in Sacred and Profane Memories. The epitaph on Oscar Hammerstein was 
added. 

As usual, Mr. Van Vechten used his own copy of In the Garret for making 
notes and corrections. These are particularly noticeable in the article on “The 
Negro Theatre,” perhaps the first important piece he wrote on the Negro in 
art. The volume is also stuffed with newspaper clippings and theater pro- 


Three letters, inspired by the book, are shown in the exhibition. Dorothy 
Hergesheimer — Mrs. Joseph Hergesheimer — told Carl Van Vechten in a 
letter of her pleasure in the dedication of In the Garret. The opening essay in 
the volume was “Variations on a Theme by Havelock Ellis.” Writing to thank 
Mr. Van Vechten, Ellis admitted “a special interest in the first paper.” The 
last letter is an expression of satisfaction with the essay on the Negro theater 
by James Weldon Johnson, author of The Autobiography of an Ex-Colored 
Man. 


The Tiger in the House 


While preparing articles for publication in In the Garret, Carl Van Vechten 
had been working since the beginning of 1919 on a book about another of 
his great interests — cats. This study, entitled The Tiger in the House, was 
completed on March 4, 1920, and published on October 21. Unlike its pre- 
decessors, the collection of essays on cats was composed of previously un- 
published material. One chapter only, “The Cat in Music,” appeared more or 
less simultaneously in the Musical Quarterly for October, 1920. 

The cat had long been an absorbing topic to Mr. Van Vechten, and about 
his pet he had collected an extraordinary amount of lore. This information 
he arranged in thirteen chapters —- each essentially independent — dealing 
with the cat and the occult, the law, the theater, the cat in music, in art, in 
poetry. 

The volume was generously illustrated and published in a handsome for- 
mat, half brown buckram and blue boards with a gold medallion. It was 
dedicated to Edna Kenton, a friend from Chicago days, and to Feathers, a 
Persian puss. 

The early typescript of The Tiger in the House discloses that the title 
“Everybody's Tiger” was also being considered for the book. The way in 
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which typed pages have been cut up and reassembled indicates the amount 
of work that went into this stage of the text. Accompanying the text are many 
notes and an early version of the table of contents which reveals the changes 
in arrangement through which the material went. 

A second draft of the typescript, from which type was set, contains a few 
corrections in ink made by Mr. Van Vechten at the last moment. The proofs 
exist in first proof, first revise and final revise state, carefully corrected and 
rechecked by the author. 

At the time the typescript of the book was delivered to Mr. Knopf, Carl 
Van Vechten wrote his publisher an illuminating letter on the purpose, the 
structure and the method of the book. 


The first six chapters epitomize the history and the character of the cat. 
The history is inserted subtly, like castor oil in a sweet drink. The chapters 
on the Occult and Folklore are really part of Chapter II, Treating of 
Traits, but are too long and too important not to be treated separately. 
The general knowledge thus diffused in these first six chapters is really 
essential to the reader who wishes to follow intelligently the last chapters, 
which are devoted to the uses of the cat in art. Of course an absolute cut 
and dried following of this scheme would mean a dry book, and so I have 
mixed them up somewhat. ... 


The first edition of The Tiger in the House was limited to 2000 copies; each 
copy was luxuriously boxed. The boxtop was ornamented with a blurb written 
by the author and decorated with a cut of a cat — “Minette Washes" by Gott- 
fried Mind. Upon the objections of a Philadelphia bookseller, the second 
edition of the book, which was ready on July 19, 1924, was provided with a 
cut of a cat with a muff by Grandville, to which no exception could be taken. 

The text of the second edition was corrected by Mr. Van Vechten from 
the annotated copy of the first edition shown in the exhibition. In fact, the 
printers seem to have worked directly from this very copy. 

The Tiger in the House was the second of Mr. Van Vechten's books to be 
published in England. This time American sheets were used and still another 
cut of a cat was placed on the dust wrapper. 

The volume has had a lasting sale. It was reprinted in this country in 1936 
with an introduction by Mr. Van Vechten and in England in 1938. From the 
English edition the introduction was inadvertently omitted. 

Edna Kenton, herself a writer of experience as a novelist and a biographer, 
expressed in a letter her enthusiasm at having the book dedicated to her. 
Arthur Davison Ficke, the poet and student of Japanese art, who lent many 
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of the illustrations for the book, wrote a poem of welcome on a note from 
Mr. Van Vechten offering him a copy of the book. Ficke’s poem begins: 


Oh let the Tiger growl within mine house! 
ГЦ treat her gently as a suckling mouse 

Or young Celestial Dragon or Bright Bird 
Whose madrigals in Xanadu are heard. 


The Tiger was well received in the press as well as in the house. “The book 
is a revelation,” declared the Bookman,” concerning the more or less import- 
ant part which cats have played in history and literature.” The Boston Even- 
ing Transcript was taken with “the suggestive ingenuity of the title” and “the 
far-reaching skill with which he has amassed and arranged his facts [in a way] 
that blends both fact and imagination.” 


Lords of the Housetops 


The next year — on July 28, 1921 — Alfred Knopf brought out an anthol- 
ogy of thirteen tales about cats entitled Lords of the Housetops. One of these, 
Balzac's “Afflictions of an English Cat,” Carl Van Vechten had himself trans- 
lated, and he provided a general preface, which had been written on April 6, 
1920, in the flush of enthusiasm that followed the publication of The Tiger 
in the House. 

The New York Times liked the “clever title” of the anthology. The New 
York Post praised the preface as brief and vivacious and acclaimed Mr. Van 
Vechten as “our most eminent authority on cats.” The collection of tales was 
sufficiently popular for Mr. Knopf to republish it in 1930 in the Borzoi Pocket 
Books series. 


Feathers 


A final tribute to cats by Carl Van Vechten, indeed a postcript to The Tiger 
in the House , was published in 1931 by Random House as one of its Prose 
Quartos. Entitled “Feathers,” it was an elegy on the Persian cat that had 
appeared in the final pages of The Tiger and had shared the dedication with 
Edna Kenton. The tone of love, of guilt, of regret is perfectly conveyed. 

Appreciation of the quality of “Feathers” was expressed by two friends of 
Mr. Van Vechten’s, ladies of reputation as writers of fiction. Ellen Glasgow, 
a devoted lover of animals, called it “a gem of an essay.” Ettie Stettheimer, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of Henrie Waste, found it “so charmingly 
written and so happily, it purs.” With keen-edged wit she added that 
until she read of the circumstances of Feathers’ death she had thought she 
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“belonged to the only class of creatures (pt. of view of sex) not found in the 
animal world — voluntary spinsters — (to dress it in the present Victorian 


style)...” 
Red 


Ten years after his first collection of musical essays appeared, Mr. Van 
Vechten brought out his last. In the interval he had discovered an outstanding 
ability to write fiction and had become absorbed in a new set of problems 
and satisfactions. He had reversed the usual process: the successful critic 
had become the successful novelist. It also pleased his sense of the dramatic 
that he should leave the old field of music and the drama soon after his 
fortieth birthday. For nearly twenty years he had “attended an opera or a 
play nearly every evening, and, for long stretches, nearly every afternoon 
as well.” He had long held “the firm belief that after forty the cells hardened 
and that prejudices were formed which precluded the possibility of the wel- 
coming of novelty.” 

His point of view is clearly set forth in “A Valedictory,” which serves as an 
introduction to Red: Papers on Musical Subjects, which Alfred Knopf pub- 
lished on January 19, 1925. Twenty-five copies were bound up uncut, one of 
which is shown here, and this made them a quarter inch taller than the regular 
edition. The binding, though stylishly plain, was not like that of earlier vol- 
umes of essays but like that of the most recent Van Vechten novel. The collec- 
tion was dedicated to the versatile artist Ralph Barton, well-known for his 
illustrations for Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 

Ralph Barton’s genuine pleasure at the dedication of Red communicates 
itself from his letter of May 8, 1924: “I shall promise you to try to live up to 
it. It will be a turning point in my life. For example, since it is a book of musi- 
cal essays, I'll begin by buying season tickets to all the orchestras and by 
engaging a box at the opera.” 

In the early 1920s Carl Van Vechten formed the entertaining habit of hav- 
ing his signature on his contracts with Alfred Knopf witnessed by someone in 
his circle who was also much in the public eye. It was doubtless the appropri- 
ateness of his nickname that prompted Mr. Van Vechten on June 9, 1924, to 
ask Red Lewis to witness the contract for Red: Papers on Musical Subjects. 
The witness used his official signature — Sinclair Lewis. (All the contracts 
in the exhibition were lent through the kindness of Mr. Alfred A. Knopf). 

For Red Mr. Van Vechten selected from his earlier books “such papers on 
musical subjects as I care to preserve, save for a few dealing with specific 
composers, later to find their niches in a book to be entitled Excavations, 
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which will also include papers on certain figures in the literary world. .. ." 
There was nothing in Red from Music After the Great War, but there was 
one essay from Music and Bad Manners; three from Interpreters and Inter- 
pretations and three from In the Garret; two from The Merry-Go-Round; and 
three that had been published only in periodicals. The blurb was once again 
the work of the author, who carefully pointed out that the earlier volumes 
of essays were out of print. 

The Saturday Review of Literature found the collection “entertaining, 
witty, clever. ...” The “vivacity” of the writing and “the myriad shafts of 
suggestion it throws off” were praised by the New York Tribune. The Inde- 
pendent, which had been upset by Mr. Van Vechten’s “sophisticated, rather 
improper fiction,” was delighted with the “culture . . . genuine and broad” 
of Red. 

Even though the essays in the collection were being reprinted for the 
second, third or even fourth time, Mr. Van Vechten retyped and corrected 
them all, as the typescript shown in the exhibition reveals. It was characteris- 
tic of his unceasing interest in and care for his text. Type was set from this 


typescript. 
Excavations 


A companion volume to Red was Excavations: a Book of Advocacies, pub- 
lished on January 18, 1926. It contained sixteen essays all of which had pre- 
viously seen print: one in Interpreters and Interpretations; one in The Merry- 
Go-Round; four in In the Garret; four as introductions to books by others; 
six in periodicals only. There were four on “specific composers” — Delibes, 
Sullivan, Albeniz, Satie — as promised in Red. The study of Ronald Firbank, 
put together from several sources, was the first on the English novelist to be 
published in the United States. 

To take care of collectors’ interests Alfred Knopf bound up a few uncut 
copies, with a paper label and no design in blind on the front cover or borzoi 
on the back. These copies are a quarter-inch taller than the trade edition. 

It was H. L. Mencken who on April 16, 1925, witnessed the signing of the 
contract. 

The text of Excavations, like that of Red, was retyped by Mr. Van Vechten 
and thoroughly gone over. With the corrected typescript, which was used 
by the printers, are shown the corrected galley and page proofs. 

It must have been gratifying to Mr. Van Vechten to receive letters of ap- 
preciation from some of the subjects of his excavations. “I feel excavated 
indeed. . . ” wrote Henry Blake Fuller. “Don’t use the word ‘apologies’ — you 
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who have done for me what scarcely anyone else has even thought to do.” 
With some pathos, Arthur Machen declared “I was saying to my wife, after 
reading some of it: “The fact is, Van Vechten likes reading things that other 
people won't read; that’s why he likes reading me’. ... Things are not going 
very well with me now. Knopf has put me before the American public to the 
best possible advantage; & you & other kindly critics have done your utmost: 
but the public in your country as in mine, though taken to the writer, will not 
drink!” From beside the pyramids Ronald Firbank, wrote, “A thousand sa- 
laams for ‘Excavations just come. I shall read it with delight — not least the 
chapter on Ronald.” 

And Ralph Van Vechten, to whom it was dedicated, was pleased at “the 
first honor I have ever received of this kind.” 

As usual Mr. Van Vechten supplied the copy for the dust-jacket. Once 
more he was careful to point out that the earlier volumes of essays were 
“out of print and will not be republished.” 

The critics received the collection well. The New York Herald Tribune 
found the essays “still interesting and entertaining now that they are re- 
printed.” “The worst that can be said of him,” thought the London Saturday 
Review, “is that, while he never fails to interest, he does not convince.” The 
paper on Oscar Hammerstein was praised on both sides of the Atlantic: “Val- 
uable as biography,” declared the Nation, “and moving as characterization.” 


Sacred and Profane Memories 


Though Mr. Van Vechten may have thought he would bring out no more 
volumes of essays, his last published book was just such a collection, entitled 
Sacred and Profane Memories. For it he gathered together pieces previously 
published in an earlier collection now out of print, like “La Tigresse” and 
“The Folksongs of Iowa" from In the Garret; or pieces that had appeared only 
in magazines, like “The Tin Trunk” and “An Old Daguerreotype” from the 
Richmond, Virginia, Reviewer, to which he had so often contributed. There 
was also an hitherto unpublished account of the out-break of World War I, 
entitled “July-August 1914.” There were altogether twelve pieces, exclusive 
of a foreword and a bibliography. The volume was dedicated to his friends 
Florine Stettheimer the painter, Carrie Stettheimer her sister, and the novelist 
Henrie Waste, known privately as Ettie Stettheimer. 

The collection was published by Alfred Knopf on April 15, 1982, in an 
edition of two thousand numbered copies. Mr. Van Vechten had asked to 
have the book appear as nearly as possible on the day that his first novel, 
Peter Whiffle, had made its bow a decade before. The dust-jacket of the vol- 
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ume of essays was designed by Prentiss Taylor. Cassell and Company of Lon- 
don issued the American sheets under their title-page. 

The contract for Mr. Van Vechten’s last book was signed as witness by 
Eugene O'Neill on November 20, 1931. 

Though Carl Van Vechten had already prepared the essays in Sacred and 
Profane Memories for publication with the greatest care, he characteristically 
took pains over their publication. Each essay was revised and retyped, as the 
typescripts shown in the exhibition testify. There are also numerous ink 
corrections. Mr. Van Vechten was ever the self-exacting artist. Type was set 
from these typescripts. The galleys show the usual final polishing. 

The Stettheimer sisters sent Carl Van Vecten a telegram wishing "a long 
and happy life to our godchild." Other friends of long standing described the 
pleasure which Sacred and Profane Memories had given them. James Branch 
Cabell wrote, “It is not extraordinary of course that you should get more of 
yourself into these casual essays than into a novel, and I like vastly the inti- 
mate and companionable result." With the eye of a fellow craftsman Mr. 
Cabell compared the early with the final published versions of some of the 
essays and meted out praise and reproof. An English friend, Matthew Phipps 
Shiel, author of many fantastic novels, wrote Mr. Van Vechten, "One sees 
in it a fresh fellow who has the merit of being himself, and not another man. 
And shrewd in the corner of one eye." 

Sacred and Profane Memories appeared in the worst year of the depression, 
and memories of happy days were not much to the taste of that sober time. 
The New York Herald Tribune thought them "neither sufficiently sacred nor 
yet sufficiently profane." The New Republic, more socially conscious than 
ever, found the collection “quaint,” the work of “a pre-war dilettante.” The 
Saturday Review of Literature, however, praised the “delicacy and charm” 
of the volume. 


THE NOVELIST 

Peter Whiffle 

In the spring of 1922 Carl Van Vechten presented to the public another 
facet of his abilities. His first novel, Peter Whiffle: His Life and Works ap- 
peared on April 14, a bright bolt from the blue. According to his own account 
in Red, he had taken a first step toward fiction around 1918. There is, for 
instance, a reference to one Peter Whiflle in “La Tigresse" in In the Garret, 
published in 1919. Mr. Van Vechten frankly admitted that he attempted 
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fiction because there was some chance of profit to be hoped from it, whereas 
most of his volumes of criticism had been remaindered. He also felt that if 
one is able to write it at all fiction is easier to write than criticism. 

Five years before the publication of the ‘novel, the character of Peter 
Whiflle began to take shape in Carl Van Vechten’s imagination. Peter was to 
be presented to the world under the name of Sasha in a short story called 
"Undecided Sasha,” of which three typescripts exist. The first version — built 
around the abortive trip to Bermuda found in the novel — is dated January 9, 
1917, and is heavily corrected in pencil. The hero is named Sasha Idonsky. 
In the second version, which is undated, very slightly corrected in ink and 
stops after the fourth page, he is Sasha Broadwood. The third version, un- 
dated and corrected at the typewriter, breaks off in the middle of a sentence 
in the middle of the fifth page. 

The first typescript of Peter Whiffle begins with an appropriate note: “(this 
idea came to me on March 28, 1919 in the New York Public Library. . .)." 
Though corrected, it bears relatively few corrections for the first draft of a 
first novel. The second draft, which is placed beside it, is more liberally cor- 
rected. The final draft, from which type was set, bears a few last minute 
changes. It is dated April 29, 1921. . 

The galleys show how Mr. Van Vechten kept polishing his style to 
the last moment. There is hardly a galley that does not carry the mark of his 
correcting pen. 

The first of the contracts on which Mr. Van Vechten's signature was wit- 
nessed by a celebrity was that for Peter Whiffle. The signing of the contract 
for his first novel, on November 22, 1921, was happily witnessed by Fania 
Marinoff. 

The first issue of Peter Whiffle, bound in orange boards, was especially 
produced by Alfred Knopf for the bookseller friends of Borzoi Books in an 
edition of 50 copies. A leaf bearing the limitation note is pasted between the 
half-title and title-page. The trade issue was bound in batik boards and with- 
out the limitation leaf. The novel was dedicated “Io the Memory of My 
Mother, Ada Amanda Fitch Van Vechten.” 

The blurb on the dust-jacket was the work of the author, and he makes 
it plain that Peter Whiffle contains characters drawn — at least in part — 
from living originals. The most obvious characterization was undoubtedly 
that of Mabel Ganson Evans Dodge Sterne Luhan as Edith Dale of the 


novel. 
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The press greeted Peter Whiffle enthusiastically. True, the New York 
Evening Post held against the novel one of its most attractive qualities: “Per- 
haps good nature is what is wrong. ... Certainly it needs something acid, 
some flavor of bitterness to sharpen its mild tang.” The tang of the book was 
what was right on most palates. “ “Peter While is sparkling stuff,” thought 
the New York Times. “It is delightful fare after the solid dishes of our solemn 
realists.” Carl Van Doren gave Mr. Van Vechten high praise in the Nation: 

“Не knows how to laugh, he scorns solemnity, he has filled his book with wit 
and erudition. He is a civilized writer.” 

Mabel Dodge Luhan, the Edith Dale of the novel, wrote in May, 1922, from 
Taos, New Mexico, with feminine curiosity about the success of Peter Whiffle. 
Toward the end of October she wrote again, mentioning “a very amusing 
evening” when D. H. Lawrence read aloud from the novel. Gertrude Stein, 
another figure in the story, expressed her satisfaction with the way she had 
been put in it: “There is one certainty one could never be more pleasantly 
more faithfully nor more gently in it than when one is put in it by you.” 

Another friend sent a copy of a letter Mr. Van Vechten had written his 
father about the meaning of Peter Whiffle. The elder Mr. Van Vechten had 
circulated copies like the one shown in the exhibition among his friends all 
over the country. 

When the novel had gone through twelve printings, Alfred Knopf brought 
out in September, 1927, an edition illustrated with photographs of places 
and persons appearing in the novel. It was bound in pictorial boards — an 
issue covered in silk limited to 20 copies; an unlimited issue in paper — show- 
ing Ralph Barton’s map of Paris. 

There is also displayed the first English edition, published by Grant Rich- 
ards, with a quotation from Hugh Walpole on the dust-jacket. Beside it is the 
first Modern Library edition, which appeared in 1929. 


The Blind Bow-Boy 

In Peter Whifle Carl Van Vechten had presented a picture of Bohemian 
New York in the relatively quiet days before the First World War. In his 
second novel, The Blind Bow-Boy, he introduced his readers to the more 
worldly, fashionable and feverish life of the city in the early nineteen twen- 
ties. The story is constructed around the education sentimentale of the hero. 
The attendant nymph of the god Eros is Campaspe Lorillard, the ideal so- 
phisticate of her time. 
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The novel, which was dedicated to Alfred A. Knopf, “my publisher and 
my friend,” appeared on August 15, 1923. The decorative boards of the first 
trade edition (8500 copies) were from a design by the English artist, Lovat 
Fraser. There was also a large-paper edition, limited to 115 copies, in green 
paper boards. Freak copies of the trade edition — issued for the use of sales- 
men before the frontispiece was ready and lacking the green rules on the 
title-page — are known to exist. 

In its first draft, which was completed on June 8, 1922, Mr. Van Vechten’s 
second novel was called Daniel Matthew's Tutor. The name of the hero, 
Daniel Matthews, was corrected by hand in the typescript to Harold Prewett. 
The first typescript runs to 147 heavily corrected pages and ends with atten- 
tion focused on Campaspe Lorillard. 

The second typescript, which is dated August 6, 1922, carries the final title, 
The Blind Bow-Boy. The text has now been expanded by one third; there are 
195 typed pages. The ironic touch with which the novel closes has been 
added in long hand: the readers attention is lifted from Campaspe Lorillard 
and brought to rest on Harold Prewett, with whom the story opened. 

The third and final typescript, which is dated October 28, 1922, bears 
many pen and ink alterations. From it type was set: it carries the compositors’ 
marks. The process of polishing was, indeed, continued through various stages 
of proof, of which galleys are shown. 

The signing of the contract for The Blind Bow-Boy, which occurred on 
November 10, 1922, was witnessed by Hugh Walpole. The novel was to re- 
main the Englishman’s favorite. The signature of the publisher gives this 
contract the added distinction of bearing the signature of the dedicatee. 

Mr. Van Vechten used an especially bound up set of sheets to make cor- 
rections for later printings of The Blind Bow-Boy; on the half-title he has 
listed them — for the second, third, fourth and fifth. Within a year the novel 
ran into six printings. 

Grant Richards brought out the English edition in October, 1928, and on 
the title-page of the copy shown here he wrote, “To Carl Van Vechten who 
appears to me today to be one of the most amiable of authors and whose books 
I am proud to publish.” The English publisher found it advisable to delete 
from his edition four or five passages, like the comments on the Duke of 
Middlebottom and his notepaper. 

The blurb on the dust-jacket was the work of the author, who “has sworn 
before a notary public that his only purpose in creating The Bump Bow-Bov 
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was to amuse.” Mr. Van Vechten anonymously explained: “This book is not 
‘romantic’ or ‘realistic’ or ‘life’ or ‘агі... and no ideas are concealed beneath 
its surface.” 

Reviewing the novel in the New York World, Heywood Broun denied the 
authors avowals: “Despite Mr. Van Vechten’s protestations, this is very 
clearly an uplift story. He propagandizes for all those brave beings who seek, 
in spite of tyranny, to follow their own inclinations.” Ernest Boyd declared 
in the Nation, “One turns from “The Blind Bow-Boy’ with as definite an im- 
pression of New York in 1922 as one gets of Paris under the Second Empire 
from [Zola].” In the Dial Edmund Wilson made flattering comparisons with 
Max Beerbohm and Anatole France. 

Of course there were critics who disapproved of the impression of New 
York and the morality. “A perverse, readable, and amusing story,” cried the 
Bookman, “which is as unworthy of him as it is nasty.” The great London 
Times remonstrated that “his book has the air of great vitality and zest how- 
ever frivolously misapplied.” 

Joseph Hergesheimer, who was himself a careful craftsman, wrote Mr. Van 
Vechten on September 25, 1923, to commend The Blind Bow-Boy for “the 
wholly formal correctness of the structure” and “the amazing, the sterile, 
the satirical conclusion. This is a better book for these reasons, dear Carl, 
than Peter.” Writing from France on September 27, Sinclair Lewis hailed 
the novel as "superb . . . impertinent, subversive, resolutely and completely 
wicked. ... You prove that New York is as sophisticated as any foreign 
capital. ...” With characteristic wit and vigor Н. L. Mencken praised The 
Blind Bow-Boy in a letter of August 22, 1923, as "an excellent piece of work." 
“I am two-thirds through the book,” he added by way of testimonial, “and 
find my hay-fever much improved.” 

The novel was not only widely read; it also had its effect upon one of the 
more exotic artists of the period, Hans Henning von Voigt who worked under 
the name of Alastair. In a style that obviously derived from Aubrey Beardsley, 
Alastair gave his interpretation of the characters in Mr. Van Vechten’s novel. 
The drawing of Campaspe, shown in the exhibition, conveys more of the 
atmosphere of the 1890s than of the 1920s. 


The Tattooed Countess 


The Tattooed Countess, Carl Vechten’s third novel, appeared on August 15, 
1924, exactly a year to the day after The Blind Bow-Boy. The size of the 
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first printing was more than double that of the preceding book. There were 
160 large paper copies and 7500 trade copies. Mr. Knopf had opened his own 
London office, and the English edition of The Tattooed Countess, which ap- 
peared in 1926, bears his imprint. A French version, La Comtesse Tatouée 
— “dans Amérique de 1900, une comtesse et son chérubin gigolo” — was 
published in 1932, by Éditions de la Madeleine. я 

The novel was dedicated to Hugh Walpole and, by Ње way of compliment, 
refers in passing to some of Walpole’s characters — the Duchess of Wrexe, for 
instance — as if they were friends of the Countess's. 

The contract was signed on June 8, 1924, in the presence of Theodore 
Dreiser. It was Dreiser who had accepted the first article by Mr. Van Vechten 
to appear in a New York magazine. 

Before starting to write The Tattooed Countess Carl Van Vechten 
made pages of notes. Some are concerned with the characters and the 
events of their lives. Others are guides to the clothes, slang, songs, reading, 
theater, and celebrities of the time — the local and temporal color of the 
novel. 

The first draft was begun on March 26, 1923, and completed on 
June 5. The title was fixed, but the original subtitle reads: “Scenes of 
American provincial life in 1897.” The subject is not merely an episode in the 
middle life of the Countess Nattatorrini but a chapter in the cultural history 
of Maple Valley, Iowa, to which the former Ella Poore returns on a visit to 
her sister. It is to be noted that the novel opens on June 17, 1897, which was 
Carl Van Vechten’s seventeenth birthday. At first the heroine had been called 
Countess Appassionata and her past was romanticized. The first typescript 
was of course, worked over in longhand. 

In the second draft, which was begun on June 20 and completed on 
August 2, 1928, there is much rewriting. The Countess is given a more con- 
vincing, if more sordid, past experience: the lover who has just grown tired 
of her is not a dashing aristocrat of twenty-two named Maurice but a hand- 
some, commonplace opera singer of twenty-two, Toni, who is interested only 
in her money. The character of his successor, Gareth Johns of Maple Valley, is 
much developed. Johns makes his first appearance in The Tattooed Countess, 
and many resemblances between him and his creator might be traced. On 
the other hand, Clara Barnes, who had already appeared in Peter Whiffle 
as a student of voice in Paris, is here a very young girl who loses Gareth to 
the Countess. 
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The third typescript is dated October 20, 1923. For the first time the final 
and satirical subtitle appears, “a romantic novel with a happy ending.” 
Though type was set from this draft, it bears the usual polishing in longhand. 

The process of sharpening the style continued through the proof. Galley 
and page proofs show unnecessary adjectives deleted, adjectives added to 
clarify a picture, an overworked adjective — “brilliant sun" — replaced by 
one that was fresher — “lambent sun.” 

Among the preliminary pages of The Tattooed Countess was published the 
first bibliography of Mr. Van Vechten’s work. Corrected proof indicates how 
careful the author was to keep even this abbreviated list accurate. 

The pictorial dust-wrapper for The Tattooed Countess was the work of 
Mr. Van Vechten’s friend Ralph Barton and the blurb that of Alfred Knopf. 
The publisher did not overstate the worth of the new novel. With it Carl 
Van Vechten demonstrated that he was able to write fiction which evoked 
more than a smart and entertaining atmosphere. Peter Whiffle had empha- 
sized the fantastic; The Blind Bow-Boy, the sophisticated. Underneath its 
bland and amused surface The Tattooed Countess was a novel of character, 
of situation, of manners. 

The reviewers were pleased with the book, although they seem not to have 
thoroughly understood it. In the Nation Joseph Wood Krutch, who denied 
the characters the gift of life, found the novel marked by “grace of style and 
... Wit." The comic spirit was recognized by all. “Thoroughly readable,” de- 
clared the Literary Review. “Easy reading, entertaining and light,” pro- 
nounced the New York Times. 

Though the professional reviewers overlooked many of the subtleties of 
The Tattooed Countess, Mr. Van Vechten’s friends were more discerning. 
Among them were some of the best known writers of the day on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and the differences in their interpretation and evaluation testi- 
fy to the vitality of the study. Hugh Walpole, to whom the novel was dedi- 
cated, wrote the author about the Countess: “On her own bottom, so to 
speak, she’s not I think so good as my beloved ‘Bow Boy — But I think she's 
infinitely more interesting and promising. . . . It shows how true an artist you 
are that you should step out and develop new talents." 

Somerset Maugham, on the contrary, felt that the new novel was on a 
higher level of creation than The Blind Bow-Boy. “Not one in a hundred of 
your readers will ever see how witty and brilliant and entrancing it is," he 
wrote Mr. Van Vechten in a letter that was in part quoted on the dust-jacket 
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of the English edition. He admired “the discretion with which you have let 
your exquisite humor get its own laughter,” and cited the relationship of the 
young hero with the Countess as an example of unforced irony. 

When he was sent the novel and asked to design the dust-jacket, Ralph 
Barton declared it to be “at least twice as good” as its predecessor and men- 
tioned the enthusiasm of his wife Carlotta, later Mrs. Eugene O'Neill. Barton 
drew many parallels between his own and Mr. Van Vechten’s experience 
as boys in the Middle West. Alastair, who had done the extra drawings for 
The Blind Bow-Boy, wrote a soul-sick letter which suggests that he might 
do a set of illustrations for The Tattooed Countess. 

Other writers who left their mark on the fiction of this century expressed 
their excitement over the new novel. From St. Raphael, F. Scott Fitzgerald 
wrote Mr. Van Vechten that “the resumé of her past & the Ist ‘sketches’ of 
Towa as you call them (the Parcae, the Reception) ect. [sic] are unbeatable.” 
James Branch Cabell praised the “development of Gareth from the fourteenth 
chapter onward.” Another Virginia novelist, Ellen Glasgow, confessed, “I dont 
seem to be able to shake the democratic dust of Maple Valley from my clothes. 
You have made it wonderfully vivid, and how I should have hated it if I had 
been your temperamental heroine! Poor creature! For I see quite clearly that 
it came to the Seine at last, and that the Freudian minded youth she eloped 
with ascended to places higher and more material than Mr. Cabells.” 

In 1925 Paramount Pictures, without help from the author, produced A 
Woman of the World “from a novel by Carl Van Vechten.” The unnamed 
and almost unrecognizable novel was The Tattooed Countess. The Countess 
was played by Pola Negri, and Gareth Johns by Charles Emmett Mack. But 
Gareth’s place in the Countess’ life was handed over to a new character, 
Richard Granger, the District Attorney of Maple Valley, Iowa, played by 
Holmes Herbert. 

The original story was naturally distasteful to Hollywood and the movie- 
going public. Henry Blake Fuller sent Mr. Van Vechten the advance publicity 
which was issued in Chicago for the picture: “‘A Woman of the World’ is a 
young woman of the world, not a wasted worlding avidly clutching at youth 
in the form of a village boy. Now her grand passion is for the adult district 
attorney of Maple Valley, Ia. And the Countess Nattatorrini marries him 
and they live happily ever after. But not before she has lashed him with a 
blacksnake and taught him to fetch cigarettes.” Resemblances to The Tattooed 
Countess had been painstakingly obliterated and apologized for. 
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The film was released in December, 1925. Mr. Van Vechten found the pic- 
ture “one of the worst Ive ever seen. . .. I saw it exactly once at a preview 
for my benefit. ... He added, “Fortunately, they changed the story com- 
pletely and even the title: so I didnt have to blush when I passed a picture 
palace where it was showing." 


Firecrackers 


The mood of Mr. Van Vechten's fourth novel, Firecrackers, is totally differ- 
ent from that of The Tattooed Countess. It is a curious blend of the tone of 
Peter Whiffle and The Blind Bow-Boy. The new story is a fantasy on the 
paradoxical nature of love. The symbols employed belong to New York in 
the mid nineteen-twenties; indeed, the story takes place two years after 
the close of The Blind Bow-Boy and in the same environment. That novel 
also provides the principal characters — Campaspe Lorillard, Paul Moody 
and Gunnar O'Grady, brother of Zimbule O'Grady. There also flash through 
Firecrackers characters from other novels — Edith Dale from Peter Whiffle; 
Gareth Johns and Ella Nattatorrini from The Tattooed Countess. 

Firecrackers was published by Alfred Knopf in August, 1925, in an edition 
of 205 large-paper copies and a regular trade issue of 10,000 copies. The 
large-paper copies were bound in decorative boards; the trade issue in yellow 
cloth with a design in red around the edges. Two years later it appeared in 
England with the Knopf London imprint. 

The novel is dedicated to James Branch Cabell. On the contract, which 
was signed on November 30, 1924, Cabell's signature appears as witness. 
This contract was the third with Alfred Knopf signed in 1924. 

The first draft of Firecrackers was completed more than a year before pub- 
lication. The writing progressed quickly. The first typescript, which carries 
no title, is dated: “commenced June 7, 1924 at 3 p. m." and “finished July 23, 
1924." 'There exist a few typed notes made in preparation, mostly for dia- 
logue and for descriptive touches. The typescript shows some corrections in 
ink: notably the name of the enfant terrible, Berenice, is altered to Consuelo. 
Significantly the novel ends with the athlete Gunnar O'Grady's falling to his 
death from the high wire. 

In the second typescript the final title and subtitle have been given the 
story: "Firecrackers a realistic novel." The first page reads, "(second draught 
commenced August 2, at 12.50 p. m.)." The typescript was completed on 
September 10, 1924. The second version is much more extensively corrected 
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than the first. The ending has been entirely reworked: Gunnar does not fall 
from the high wire but cauterizes his heart with liquor and sex. The scene was 
almost in its final form. The last sentence, however, had not yet been evolved. 
In the second draft it reads: 


What do you mean? Is he dead? 
No, not dead, Paul replied, not dead. Не» just beginning to turn over a 
new leaf. 


From the third typescript, which is dated October 26, 1924, type was set. 
Yet it contains copious ink corrections, indications of the final polishing. The 
last sentence has now been charged with implication: 


What do you mean? Has he killed himself? . . . 
I don't know, he replied. 


Mr. Van Vechten continued to point up the prose style as he received 
galley and page proofs. The final page of the page proof is shown to illustrate 
the sharpening process. 

The varying reactions to Firecrackers of Mr. Van Vechten's friends testify 
to the appeal of the story. To James Branch Cabell, who was “wholly proud 
to be the dedicatee," it was "far and away above your preceding best." F. 
Scott Fitzgerald placed it on a par with The Blind Bow-Boy and above the 
other two novels: “It seems to me that this rather than The Tatoed [sic] 
Countess is your true line of genius. . . . I wish you could personally create a 
new form for that sort of novel, something lying between the almost unbear- 
able sequence of humor in Sulieka [Max Beerbohm's Zuleika Dobson] and 
the almost equally annoying diffuseness of South Wind. You in The Blind 
Bow-Boy have come nearer to doing it so far than either Huxley or Firbank." 
Louis Bromfield, on the contrary, enjoyed Firecrackers most for the reap- 
pearance of characters from The Tattooed Countess. 

Elinor Wylie, a novelist as well as a poet, expressed an opinion shared by 
others with less sensitivity than herself. "Long before Carl Van Doren called 
it austere,” she wrote to Mr. Van Vechten, “T called it tragic. It really is almost 
unbearably tragic; I expected the wit & the glitter, but not the dark other side 
of the coin." 

The unconventional blurb on the dust-jacket of Firecrackers is again the 
work of the author, who amused himself by citing the reproaches made by 
critics about his earlier work: "Another of Carl Van Vechten's unimportant, 
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light novels, disfigured by all this author’s customary annoying mannerisms: 
choice of a meaningless title, rejection of quotation marks, adoption of obso- 
lete or unfamiliar words, an obstinate penchant for cataloguing, and an ap- 
parent refusal to assume a reverent attitude towards the ideals of life which 
are generally held most precious.” 

Mr. Van Vechten must have been delighted by the way his own strictures 
anticipated some of the critics. “ ‘Firecrackers’ is one of those obscure per- 
formances which leave the beholder puzzled ...,” declared the Nation. “As 
usual, the style is witty, cynical and hard,” the New York Times warned, “per- 
haps a little harder than in the other novels. Mr. Van Vechten’s mannerisms 
are more pronounced, the odd word and the cataloguing sometimes annoy- 
ing.” Albert Payson Terhune dismissed the novel in the New York Evening 
Post as “inconsequential decadent mirth cut off the same sleazily shimmery 
pattern as Aldous Huxley’s Antic Hay.” 

Other critics were more perspicacious. Henry Blake Fuller in the Saturday 
Review of Literature praised the way Mr. Van Vechten’s “extremely indi- 
vidualistic pages lead one on . . . irresistibly.” In the New York Tribune Carl 
Van Doren declared, “He has hit upon a world in which his imagination moves 
easily. He has invented a language which is his and no one else's. ... Within 
the limits of his interests, which means also his capacities, almost anything 
may be henceforth expected of him.” 


Nigger Heaven 


Carl Van Vechten’s interest in the Negro’s contribution to the intellectual 
life of the United States was deep and long-standing. He followed and ac- 
claimed the work of the Negro in literature, music and the theater. He formed 
close friendships with Negro writers, singers and actors; he was at home in 
their homes and they in his. He contributed introductions to their books and 
wrote articles about their work. He was their friend and their champion. 

Mr. Van Vechten’s knowledge and understanding of the Negro found its 
best-known expression in his fifth novel, Nigger Heaven. For years he had 
been familiar with Harlem and had realized its place not only in the life of 
contemporary New York but also in that of the whole country. He recognized 
the dramatic material waiting there for the novelist, who up to now had dis- 
regarded it. 

Nigger Heaven, the third volume dedicated to Fania Marinoff, appeared 
on August 20, 1926. In addition to the first printing of 16,000 copies in brown 
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cloth with blue stamping, the trade edition, there was a large-paper edition 
in flowered cloth limited to two hundred and five copies. It was the biggest 
first printing that any of Mr. Van Vechten’s books had had up to this time, 
though with each successive volume the size of the first printing had been 
increased. By the end of December Nigger Heaven had gone into nine print- 
ings. The English edition, published in October, 1926, carried the London 
imprint of Alfred Knopf. 

On March 18, 1926, James Weldon Johnson witnessed the contract. Mr. 
Johnson was to be a staunch defender of the novel from its detractors. 

As usual, there exist three typescripts of Nigger Heaven painstakingly cor- 
rected in ink. The labor which Carl Van Vechten expended upon his prose is 
nowhere more graphically illustrated than in the first paragraph of the novel. 
The three versions of this paragraph show the evolution of the description of 
Anatole Longfellow, alias the Scarlet Creeper, toward ever increasing vivid- 
ness. 

In the first typescript, which was started on November 8 and completed 
on December 22, 1925, the portrait is sketched: 


Anatole Longfellow, alias the Scarlet Creeper, sidled aimfully down the 
East side of Seventh Avenue. He was dressed in a tight fitting sheapherd’s 
[sic] plaid suit through which his great muscles bulged with the intended 
effect on all who gazed upon him, and all gazed. A diamond, or a stone 
which had that appearance glittered in his scarlet tie. His shoes were 
polished to a state which made them throw off golden gleams whenever 
the light from a street lamp touched them. Whenever he spoke to a 
friend which was often — all the street seemed to know him — his two 
rows of pearly teeth gleamed from his seal-brown countenance. His hair 
was sleek under his grey derby. 


In the second typescript, begun on January 15 and finished on February 5, 
1926, the early description has been used as a preliminary sketch to which 
detail, color, motion have been added: 


Anatole Longfellow, alias the Scarlet Creeper, strutted aimfully down 
the east side of Seventh Avenue. He wore a tight-fitting suit of shepherd’s 
plaid which thoroughly revealed his lithe, sinewy figure to all who gazed 
upon him, and all gazed. A great diamond, or a less valuable stone which 
aped a diamond, glistened in his fushia cravat. His boots were polished to 
a state which made them throw off golden gleams whenever they en- 
countered the light from a street lamp. The uppers of these shoes were 
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dove-coloured suède and the buttons were pale blue. His hair was sleek 
under his grey derby. When he saluted a friend — he seemed to have a 
wide acquaintance — his two rows of pearly teeth gleamed from his 
seal-brown countenance. 


In the third typescript, which is dated March 1, 1925, and from which type 
was set, the effect already created are condensed and shaped to the form in 
which they are found in print: 


Anatole Longfellow, alias the Scarlet Creeper, strutted aimfully down 
the east side of Seventh Avenue. He wore a tight-fitting suit of shepherd’s 
plaid which thoroughly revealed his lithe, sinewy figure to all who gazed 
upon him, and all gazed. A great diamond, or some less valuable stone 
which aped a diamond, glistened in his fuchsia cravat. The uppers of 
his highly polished tan boots were dove-coloured suéde and the buttons 
were pale blue. His black hair was sleek under his straw hat, set at a jaunty 
angle. When he saluted a friend — and his acquaintanceship seemed to 
be wide — two rows of pearly teeth gleamed from his seal-brown coun- 
tenance. 


It was considered a wise precaution to have the galley proof read by a 
lawyer to avoid difficulty with the censor. The set of galleys shown in the 
exhibition was read and only a few passages required alteration before pub- 
lication. 

The author contributed a one-sentence blurb to the dust-jacket which in- 
dicates his opinions of the place of Nigger Heaven in his work: “Carl Van 
Vechten continues to act as historian of contemporary New York life, drawing 
a curious picture of a fascinating group hitherto neglected by writers of 
fiction.” 

The novel was attacked and hailed in the press. The Independent thought it 
“cheap French romance, colored light brown.” “It is brilliant, but febrile and 
hysterical,” declared the London Saturday Review, “a lurid side-light on the 
American scene.” Yet the praise was louder than the blame. Louis Kronen- 
berger complimented Mr. Van Vechten in the Literary Digest for entering 
“а field both fertile and unexplored . . . admirably suited to his talents.” The 
New York Evening Post called it “a novel full of torment, a story stung out 
of life.” The Saturday Review of Literature spoke authoritatively: “From the 
viewpoint of style and fullness “Nigger Heaven’ is Mr. Van Vechten’s finest 
job. In the last analysis it will be pointed to as a frontier work of an enduring 
order.” 
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Shortly after appearance of the novel a music publisher objected to the use 
in the text of the words of songs he published. Mr. Van Vechten asked his 
friend, Mr. Langston Hughes, the Negro poet, to write him substitute lyrics, 
of which the longest were “Harlem to duh bone” and “Baby, lovin’ baby.” 
Cancel leaves carrying the new words were first inserted in the sixth printing. 
The inscriptions by the novelist and the poet on the flyleaf of the author’s copy 
of the sixth printing tell the story. 

Nigger Heaven carried Mr. Van Vechten’s fame all over Europe. Between 
1927 and 1983 the novel was translated into Czech, Danish, Estonian, French, 
German, Hungarian, Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Swedish. The Tauchnitz 
edition was issued in 1928. 

Of the hundreds of letters which Carl Van Vechten received about Nigger 
Heaven none are more interesting than those which came from his Negro 
friends. The title shocked many of them before they understood it: the word 
nigger grates on the ears of Negro and white alike. Other aspects of the 
novel perturbed them, as Nora Holt, the pianist and singer who suggested 
the character of Lasca Sartoris, wrote from France: “The cries of protest 
from the Harlemites reach me even in Paris.” 

When they read it, leaders in the Negro community immediately champ- 
ioned the novel. In one of the telegrams shown in the exhibition Paul Robe- 
son praised “its absolute understanding and deep sympathy.” In another 
Walter White protested the refusal by the Courier — on account of the title 
— to run an advertisement for the novel. The editor of Opportunity, Charles 
S. Johnson, wrote Mr. Van Vechten, “Your observation and honesty are to be 
thanked for this although you managed to get what many Negroes will re- 
gard as ‘family secrets." " The New York Public Library’s 185th Street Branch 
— where Mary Love, the heroine, was a librarian — ran an evening’s discus- 
sion of the book to which the author was invited. Charles W. Chesnutt, him- 
self a novelist, wrote Mr. Van Vechten that the fate of the colored intellectual 
“is up to you and men like you.” 


Spider Boy 

Like its predecessor, Carl Van Vechten’s sixth novel was an excursion into 
a field new to him and then largely neglected by novelists — Hollywood. It 
might be argued that Hollywood would never have become itself without 
Broadway and was therefore almost an indigenous subject for the “historian 
of contemporary New York life.” Mr. Van Vechten’s attention had been 
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aroused when Paramount had in 1925 turned The Tattooed Countess into 
A Woman of the World, starring Pola Negri. He himself had had no hand in 
the transformation. Yet he had not wasted the opportunities for observation 
afforded him by a first visit to the Coast in January, 1927. In viewing the cus- 
toms and frame of mind of moviedom with a satirical slant he was again start- 
ing a popular trend in Spider Boy. 

The phenomenal success of Nigger Heaven prompted Alfred Knopf to the 
largest first printing which any of Mr. Van Vechten’s novels had received. 
Spider Boy, a scenario for a moving picture, was published on August 15, 
1928, in a large-paper edition of 295 copies (seventy-five on Japan vellum and 
bound in red vellum and two hundred twenty on rag paper bound in blue 
paper boards) and a trade edition of 20,000 copies bound in pink cloth with 
gilt stamping. The English edition, which appeared the same year, car- 
ied the Knopf London imprint. On both sides of the Atlantic the dust- 
jacket displayed a drawing by Ronald McRae, in the manner of Ralph 
Barton. 

The novel was dedicated to Blanche Knopf, who is the only friend to whom 
Mr. Van Vechten dedicated more than one book. Most appropriately Mr. Van 
Vechten’s signature on the contract was witnessed on February 4, 1928, by 
Charlie Chaplin. 

The first typescript of Spider Boy was begun on August 16 and completed 
on October 20, 1927. There are few ink corrections, noticeably fewer than in 
the typescripts of the preceding novels. The second typescript was begun 
the day after the first was finished and was concluded on December 28, 1927. 
It, too, is comparatively little worked over in pen and ink. The third type- 
script is dated January 27, 1928, carries a few final changes of word and was 
used by the typesetters. 

The proofs reveal one of those errors that throw off the entire arrangement 
of a book. In making up the pages in the second set of proofs, the printers 
followed through at the end of the first chapter, putting the beginning of the 
second chapter on the same page with the final paragraph of the first and so 
on throughout the rest of the volume. The result was a volume of 287 pages. 
When this was detected and altered so that each chapter began on a new 
page, the result was a volume of 297 pages. 

Describing Spider Boy on the dust-jacket, Mr. Van Vechten referred to it 
as “his gayest novel.” To many critics it was “riotously funny,” as the Boston 
Transcript declared, or “as gay as a piece of music by Rodgers and Hart,” ac- 
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cording to the New York Evening Post. Though the Spectator felt “the humor 
may be too broad for many English readers,” the London Times thought the 
“satire . . . pointed and extremely entertaining.” The New York Times praised 
it as “a roistering farce of a mummer’s wonderland,” and the New York 
Herald Tribune found in it “the entire sociolological, philosophical, financial 
and artistic conception of the motion pictures.” 

Spider Boy was translated into four foreign languages between 1929 and 
1933: Danish, French, Italian and Swedish. The French translation, by 
Maurice Rémon, ran in La Revue Hebdomadaire before book publication. 
The novel appeared in the Tauchnitz edition in 1928. 

The curiosity that Spider Boy aroused in Hollywood is suggested by tele- 
grams from two momentary stars in that impermanent firmament, Lois Moran 
and Carmel Myers. Miss Myers pointed out that gossip linked the heroine 
with Pola Negri. Another star, Aileen Pringle, admitted to Mr. Van Vechten, 
“T hated it, I enjoyed it — I disliked it & ended by loving it.” Gertrude Ather- 
ton, the novelist, though identified with San Francisco, wrote the author that 
the novel was “in spite of its deliberate exaggerations the best picture of Holly- 
wood that has been done,” and that she knew “because I spent nine months 
in that hell.” The editor of Photoplay, James Quirk, declared, “In the guise 
of a novel you have done a good piece of reportorial work — a much better 
job than any of the hard hitting literary blacksmiths have done.” 

At the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio in Hollywood, Carl Van Vechten 
posed with Aileen Pringle and the film director, Mal St. Clair. The photo- 
graph shown in the exhibition was lent through the kindness of Mr. Gerald 
D. McDonald. 


Parties 


It was appropriate that an author who had been one of the spokesmen of 
the sophisticated side of the boom years should have been among the first to 
recognize the close of the era. The party was over on October 29, 1929, and 
two weeks later Carl Van Vechten began the novel which described some of 
the frenetic amusements of the past decade. The book was entitled Parties; 
it might as appropriately have been called hangovers, for the psychological 
tone of the story is one of disillusionment and philosophical bankruptcy. The 
pivotal character in Parties is David Westlake — between whom and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald a certain resemblance might be traced. At the morning cock- 
tail party with which the story symbolically closes David gives the final toast: 
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“Were here because we're here, and we should be extremely silly not to 
make the worst of it.” " 

This speech is found in the very first typescript, which was begun on No- 
vember 18, 1929, and completed on March 15, 1930. The typescript is cor- 
rected, though not heavily, in ink. The second typescript, unlike any other 
in the exhibition, was begun a month before the first was completed — on 
February 18, 1980 — and finished on March 25. Here Westlake’s wife’s name 
is Rilda instead of the original Gladys, a change which does not diminish her 
resemblance to Zelda Fitzgerald. The second draft also carries ink correc- 
tions. From the third, which is dated April 22, 1980, and marked with final 
changes, type was set. 

No figure was more associated with the party atmosphere of the 1920s than 
Texas Guinan, who on April 29, 1930, witnessed Mr. Van Vechten’s signature 
on the contract. 

Parties was Mx. Van Vechten’s last novel and last extensive piece of writ- 
ing. It was as if he had come full circle to the point at which he had taken up 
the writing of fiction. The decade which had been host to his seven novels 
was over; he had said all he wanted to say about a way of living that was 
certainly for a time obsolete; he ceased to write fiction. 

The pinch of the times was being felt when Parties appeared on August 15, 
1980. It was published by Alfred Knopf in a large-paper edition of 250 copies 
bound in lemon yellow vellum and in a trade edition of 10,000 copies in lemon 
yellow cloth. Both bindings were ornamented in silver with a symbolic cupid 
treading grapes. The English edition, published in September, 1930, bore the 
Knopf London imprint. 

The binding of Parties was perhaps the most beautiful of all of Mr. Van 
Vechten’s books. It was not achieved without trial and error. On display is 
a dummy with a binding that was discarded. The color of the cloth is more 
chartreuse than lemon. The silver cupid on the front cover is of a totally 
different design and lacks the frame of grape clusters; it is a smaller version 
of the figure found on the dust-jacket. The title of the book and the author's 
name are stamped on the spine in silver rather than in green. The top edges 
are stained wine red instead of green. The vignette on the title-page, similar 
to the discarded one on the front cover, is also printed in wine red instead of 
chartreuse. 

The critics were not in the mood for the view of New York life reflected in 
the new novel. The bitter after-taste of the story was not immediately de- 
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tected. True, Harry Hansen in the New York World called it “a gay sparkling 
novel about our times . . . of a society which is trying desperately to amuse 
itself.” The London Nation and Athenaeum thought it “very clever” and the 
Times a “vivacious satire . . . a study of complete futility and abandonment 
...a clever study, but too complacent to be really clever.” 

Other critics, though they disliked it, did not find it complacent. “Tense 
and powerful and rather disgusting," declared George Daingerfield in the 
Bookman. The New York Times called the novel “unsavory and sniggering.” 
Repelled by the drinking, the Saturday Review of Literature missed the point 
of view taken by the author: “Mr. Van Vechten has talents, of course — real 
talents. Is it not surprising that he uses them for books such as this one, which 
is flippant at best and occasionally a little—even more than a little—cheap?” 

Armina Marshall, the actress, who shared the dedication of Parties with 
her husband Lawrence Langner, the theatrical director, told Mr. Van Vech- 
ten in a letter of thanks that she found the novel “very amusing but at the 
same time a very tragic picture.” Evelyn Waugh, whose novels were to 
delight readers of the ’thirties as Carl Van Vechten’s had the 'twenties, wrote 
about Parties, “I feel that you have succeeded in doing such a lot that I was 
attempting in Vile Bodies.” And Mr. S. Kato of Tokyo paid the novel a com- 
pliment never received by any of its predecessors. He requested permission 
to translate it into Japanese. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Carl Van Vechten's decision to write no more fiction could have only one 
result: that he would soon pour his creative energy into another form of ex- 
pression. It was not until the second International Leica Exhibition of Pho- 
tography in November, 1935, that he revealed his new art — portrait photog- 
raphy. For the first time, he put his camera work on display. At once his 
portraits were hailed by Henry McBride in the New York Sun: “What is 
literature’s loss is photography’s gain. Quite distinctly Mr. Van Vechten is 
the Bronzino of this camera period. He works in the large, and with a bold- 
ness in design . . . that makes his work сапу... emphatically. ...” 

For a quarter of a century Carl Van Vechten has continued to photograph, 
with enthusiasm and superb artistry, the theatrical, artistic and literary per- 
sonalities of two continents. He is happily still at work. The photograph of 
Theodore Dreiser shown in the exhibition was one of those in the second 
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Leica Exhibition. That of William Faulkner was made on December 11, 1954. 

A dozen of Mr. Van Vechten's portrait studies, taken over more than two 
decades, have been selected as representative of his penetrating camera- 
work and as illustrative of some of the personalities mentioned in this ex- 
hibition: Blanche Knopf and James Weldon Johnson (1982); Theodore 
Dreiser and Eugene O'Neill (1933); Gertrude Stein and a self-portrait 
(1984); James Branch Cabell and Alfred Knopf (1985); Е. Scott Fitzgerald 
(1987); Sinclair Lewis (1938); Jean Cocteau (1949); and William Faulkner 
(1954). 

THE FRIENDLY ADVOCATE 


All through the years when he was producing his own essays and novels, 
and since then, Mr. Van Vechten has been instrumental in advancing the 
fortune of other writers and artists by writing about their work. Sometimes 
he contributed a paragraph or two for a dust-jacket. Frequently he produced 
an entire introduction for a book. By such generous acclaim he has sponsored 
the work of artists, playwrights, poets and novelists, American and foreign, 
Negro and white. As the literary executor of Gertrude Stein, he has acted as 
general editor in the publication of the Yale University edition of her unpub- 
lished writings, of which four volumes have to date been issued. 

On display is a selection of volumes for which he has written prefaces. 
These are Fifty Drawings by Alastair and The Prince Of Wales and Other 
Famous Americans by Miguel Covarrubias, which contains a caricature of 
Mr. Van Vechten; Sophie, a Comedy by Philip Moeller; The Lord of the Sea 
by M. P. Shiel and Prancing Nigger by Ronald Firbank, two English novelists 
whose work he admired; Born to Be by Taylor Gordon, The Weary Blues by 
Langston Hughes, and The Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man by James 
Weldon Johnson; and Gertrude Stein’s Three Lives and Four Saints in Three 
Acts. 

This anniversary year has demonstrated the interest which Carl Van 
Vechten’s work commands. A bibliography of his publications has been 
produced by Klaus W. Jonas and published by Alfred Knopf. Grace Zaring 
Stone, who also writes under the name of Ethel Vance, contributed an appre- 
ciative “preamble” entitled “Bouquet for Carlo.” A study of his work in rela- 
tion to his time — Carl Van Vechten and the Twenties by Edward Lueders 
— was published in May by the University of New Mexico press. 





À Victorian Literary Correspondence 
Letters from Julia Pardoe to Sir John Philippart, 1841-1860 


By Lora L. SZLADITS 


ee HE writer's reputation was of the kind which belongs to a day — 
like a fashion in dress or a caprice in music.” + This brief and critical 
statement that was to end similarly severe ones in the Athenaeum, literary 
arbiter of the day, appears in a short obituary notice. It marks the passing 
of Julia Pardoe. Direct and unassuming as she was, she would not have 
minded this kind of criticism.? Although the number of titles and editions of 
her books that appeared on both sides of the Atlantic in her life-time would 
indicate some degree of success, Julia Pardoe, almost a century after her 
death appears, indeed, to be little more than “a fashion in dress or a caprice 
in music.” In fact, if one is to believe Samuel Hall, she may well have taken 
it as a compliment, for in 1856, at the age of fifty, “she strove to be as ‘nimble’ 
and vivacious as she actually was at sweet eighteen.” 3 
The Athenaeum did occasionally admit that Julia Pardoe was “an accom- 
plished lady,” * but scolded her most of the time for her “ancient tendency 
towards the florid and sentimental.” 5 And florid and sentimental she was, as 
were most of the minor writers of the age that produced her. “Anchored to 
its twofold faith in goodness and progress, the early Victorian mind swung 
wide to the alternating currents of sentiment and party spite, but the virulence 
of the Press, and the gush of the popular novel were play on the surface of a 
deep assurance.” 6 
This assurance and an unextinguishable, manifold curiosity characterize 
the works of Julia Pardoe. Of her life little is known.’ She was nine when the 
battle of Waterloo decided the fate of Europe, and her father served there 
with distinction as a Major. Like so many of her countrymen, she started 
traveling at an early age. First she went to Portugal, then to France. Of both 
countries she left volumes of personal observations, as personal as they are 
observant.’ Her works are full of detailed accounts of people she met, daily 
and local gossip, political and cultural observations,? stories and legends 
of the countries she visited which furnished her with material, throughout 
her literary career, for novels, romances and essays. In 1835 she was in 
Turkey when that country was seething with political intrigue, and she filled 
two books with her experiences.!? She never lost her love for the Middle East. 
In 1840, while the Austro-Hungarian situation was front page news, she 
[367] 
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visited Hungary and produced one of the most accurate descriptions of that 
country ever made by a foreign traveler. Her vitality and curiosity, her 
accuracy as a reporter, and her sense of humor had by then secured for her 
a place in popular literature. 

The New York Public Library has in the Berg Collection 74 manuscript 
letters written by Julia Pardoe to Sir John Philippart between 1841 and 1860. 
Although she was a voluminous correspondent, her letters are extremely 
rare and it seems that few of them have been preserved. It is not a spectacular 
literary correspondence; the letters are neither witty nor written with an eye 
on posterity. That is one reason perhaps why they are interesting. They are 
simply "shop-talk"; letters written by a magazine writer of the day to a 
literary friend who had some influence on editorial boards, who knew many 
people, who could secure theater tickets and who, it seems, was always 
willing to oblige. It is not clear when Julia Pardoe actually met Sir John 
Philippart and it is likely that the correspondence started before April 23, 
1841, the date of the first letter in the Berg Collection. It was an intense 
correspondence which broke off in 1860, two years before her death, and it 
may well be that there exist other letters after that date. Sir John Philip- 
part, twenty years her senior, survived her for twelve years. He was a 
military writer and an industrious compiler of military reference works 
whom Julia Pardoe may have met through her father, or through her own 
literary connections. He owned and edited the Military Panorama ?? and 
had connections with the United Service Magazine # and the Court 
Journal. 

By 1841 Julia Pardoe achieved a certain social standing through her own 
literary efforts and around her there formed a small literary circle made up 
of artists of the same caliber. Most of the people she mentions as being her 
friends are today unknown and if one digs them up from among dusty 
archives, many were also unknown in their own days. However, very often 
an age will emerge much clearer from a minor daily correspondence than it 
will from an exchange among those whom, in contrast to a person like our 
“fair authoress,” one considers great. This is especially true of a correspond- 
ence that took the place of our telephone conversations, that consists of 
hurriedly dispatched messages, accounts of daily events, gossip and business, 
written nevertheless with the formalities of an unmistakably Victorian style. 
It is dangerous to use broad covering terms for any period and it has been 
done too frequently and often in a too general way to the Victorian era. 
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However, a few examples from the correspondence may throw some light 
on what we mean by Victorian style in Julia Pardoe’s correspondence: 


I am much obliged by your kind enquiries after my health — the sweet 
air of the Priory has almost negatived the effects of previous dissipation, 
and as the season is now rapidly drawing to a close, I do not fear a 
relapse. (June 22, 1841) 


My friend is sincerely sorry that your worrying avocations will deprive 
her of the gratification of seeing you on the 16th — а feeling in which I 
need not say that I very truly participate. (June 7, 1843) 


If you in truth be not what I suppose you to be, one of the kindest people 
of the present century, I am at a loss to imagine what I can say to justify 
myself in your eyes, when I am once more so deeply indebted to your 
indulgence. (n. d. Late 1852 or beginning of 1853) 


This partly illustrates what the Athenaeum called “florid and sentimental” 
in her writings. The correspondence, however, is not only this. Most of it is 
business and to the literary historian much of it can be of some interest. The 
1880s mark the beginning of the big surge of magazine literature in England. 
After the passing of the Reform Act in 1832, publishers clearly saw that what 
was needed was more and better literature for a better educated middle class. 
The output became tremendous by the middle of the century — not only in 
literary magazines, but also in periodicals devoted to specialized subjects. 
As is well known, many of the great writers contributed to them. Not all were 
as kind to literary historians of the future, however, as to sign their names, 
or even use a pen-name as did Dickens or Thackeray. Most of the articles in 
nineteenth century magazines are anonymous and the pseudonyms cover 
greater or lesser authors. It is through a correspondence of this nature that 
first hand and certain knowledge can be obtained about the author of a more 
or less interesting tale, verse or essay. Even so, a great deal will probably 
remain unidentified, especially, if like Julia Pardoe, the author did not write 
for one magazine exclusively. 

“, .. I now send the article for the Court Journal wh my recent indisposi- 
tion has hitherto delayed” she writes on June 15, 1841. This article, it seems, 
had to be shortened and she refers to it in her next letter dated June 22. 

“So you want my assistance with the Monthly work to which you allude?” 
she writes on June 7, 1843. “As, should you consider mine desirable, and your 
proprietor’s terms prove such to me, I should be delighted to fight under 
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your banner — Always, however, with the understanding that I am brought 
into collision with no one but yourself, either financially or otherwise; for I 
have lately entirely occupied myself with periodical writing, & having some 
spare time on my hands, should be glad to make it useful. At present I am 
only working for ‘Fraser's’ 15 & the ‘Foreign & Colonial Quarterly.’ ” 17 

The monthly work referred to here was for the United Service Magazine, 
about which she adds on July 29: “I forward to you an article for the ‘United 
Service Mag:’, and take the opportunity of remarking that I cannot part 
with the Copyright of any contribution, either prose or verse, which I may 
furnish to the Work.” This article was the one on Biographical literature of 
America 18 about which further correspondence was to follow. “I send you 
the 2nd portion of the Biography. How did you like the Ist paper? . . .” 
(Sept. 8, 1843) Even in the nineteenth century, however, it was not always 
simple to place articles, and it seems that the second part was never pub- 
lished. "Surely Mr. C[olburn] !? ought not, under these circumstances, to 
hesitate as to the admission of the remainder of my American Biography 
paper, about which I confess myself to be extremely annoyed, as, had I 
entertained an idea of an exception being made to it, I should have given 
it to the ‘Dublin University Mag:' *9 which shorn as it is of its text, I cannot 
now do." (Oct. 6, 1843) And “I shall be glad to learn your — or rather 
Mr. C[olburn]’s decision relatively to my American paper, for even mutilated 
as it is, it cost me too much labor to be sacrificed." (Oct. 10, 1843) 

From her letter on September 3, 1843, one can also gather how a magazine 
writer got first hand information. Again Julia Pardoe had bad luck with her 
article. ^I am going to do you an account of the Haytian Revolution, from 
documents given to me by an English merchant & consul in the Island during 
the whole affair; but do not quite think I can be ready for your next No." 
Again, on October 6: "What is the latest day that you can give me for the 
first section of my article on Hayti? I think it right to tell you that I have so 
many friends, merchants at St. Domingo, that I shall require between 50 & 70 
copies of each No. of the U.S.M. in which it appears — which I presume will 
be furnished to me at the trade price, & forwarded to the addresses that I will 
supply ... I want as much time as possible for my Haytian paper, as I have 
an immense file of documents to wade thro’.” And finally an annoyed note: 
“,.. You may imagine my disappointment that you should not sooner have 
told me that Hayti had been done in the U.S.M., when you learn that I had 
procured by purchase & loan three sets of Authorities on the Colony, English 
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& French, some of them voluminous — a file of papers embracing the whole 
plan of the revolution now in progress — written notes from merchants on 
the Island — & that I had worked three days & nights until daylight to get 
the 1st paper up for you. However, it is of little consequence, as the ‘Foreign 
& Colonial Quarterly’ have made a request that I will give it to them; being 
aware of the opportunities that I possessed of obtaining information, & the 
number of the work that I could get off — So my troops will march, on this 
occasion under another banner . . .” ?! (Oct. 10, 1843) 
In 1845 she was thinking of purchasing a magazine herself. 


Perry St. nr. Northfleet 
July 25, 1845 
My dear Sir John 
A few friends & myself are about purchasing the “Illustrated 
Sailors Magazine’, of wh. I shall be the Editor. Will you join us, 
& become a proprietor? The shares are 20 in number at £10 each. 
No further risk or responsibility will be incurred. Can I tempt you? 
The work is fairly started & beautifully got up. Perhaps we should 
be enabled to make some arrangement with you wh. would super- 
sede the necessity of your paying money for your share or shares — 
There is already a very respectable no. of subscribers, wh. we hope 
from our several connections, very soon to double. The thing has 
been in liberal but inexperienced hands & nevertheless it has made 
way. À line at your leisure will oblige. 


My dear Sir John, 
yours very faithfully, 


J.H.S. Pardoe 


After this letter her interest in writing for magazines seems to have 
diminished, partly because of the large number of books she published 
between this date and that of her death in 1862. She frequently asks, how- 
ever, for copies of issues of magazines with which Sir John is connected, 
especially during the lifetime of her father, to whom "they are so very great 
an amusement." (July 29, 1843) After his death, about which she writes on 
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April 2, 1850, she lived with her mother, whose frequent ill-health as much 
as her own is reflected in the daily accounts. 

A large part of the correspondence consists of requests to Sir John for 
insertions of notices of births and deaths of Julia Pardoe’s friends in the 
respective columns of the Court Journal and the United Service Magazine. 
In others she asks him to see that notices of new books be inserted. On this 
point the correspondence becomes most interesting. Although it may some- 
times be possible today to have one’s friends review one’s books, the author 
does not usually instruct the reviewer on what he should say. It seems that 
in Victorian England it was fairly easy to obtain good reviews — except in 
the Athenaeum — especially if one knew the right people. In reviewing Julia 
Pardoe's City of the Magyar, and very favorably too, the anonymous reviewer 
of Fraser's Magazine ** complains: 


We blame the press in a great measure for the quantity of mediocre trash 
that at present would, if it could, inundate the common sense of the land. 
Those who have been behind the scenes are well aware that it is almost 
impossible to write a book so badly, that several favourable reviews can- 
not be easily obtained of it. There is not a publisher of any note in London 
who would not engage to secure a score of favourable notices for any 
work, and until this system be altered, we cannot hope to see our literature 
weeded of the tares and noxious herbs which at present choke the good- 
lier plants. As long as “a book’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t” 
people will continue to write. If Adam could be supposed to revisit the 
earth, and to open some of our leading reviews or weekly journals, he 
would doubtless imagine that his posterity were each year improving 
in knowledge and style, for he would find it difficult to discover a critical 
notice unfavourable to the work it mentioned: if he believed the critics, 
he would infer that nine-tenths of modern publications were of a high 
order; and be vastly astonished when he came to judge for himself, to 
discover that exactly the reverse was the case, and that as the well of 
knowledge expanded its surface it shallowed its depth . .. Would to 
Heaven that an act of parliament could reach this evill 


It would be too tedious to list all the passages in which Julia Pardoe asks 
Sir John “to notice [a book] in your Journal.” The correspondence abounds 
in passages of the following nature: “Will you oblige me by inserting in your 
journal a short paragraph of the forthcoming publication of my new book 
‚.. as so many of my friends are numbered among your readers...” (May 26, 
1842), or: “I wish you would give a lift to my ‘Benedictine of Mount Etna’ % 


M 
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which I think is worth it...” (Oct. 10, 1848), or: “If you can say a favorable 
word for it, I shall esteem it a kindness ...” (Dec. 1, 1843) — for someone 
else’s book this time. Often her hints are more veiled: “I will be imprudent 
enough to request you to oblige me by a copy of your Journal which con- | 
tains your notice of the ‘Pretty woman’ ?* which I trust you like.” (April 1, 
1846). Or: “I know that you will say what you can for it...” (May 14, 1852) 
She was a good and very loyal friend and always did what she could for 
any literary acquaintances who needed her help. For them and for herself, 
she acted as an unofficial but persistent literary agent and publicist. 


Old Ship Hotel — Brighton 


April the first — 1842 — 
My dear Sir — 

I am sincerely obliged to you for the very nice notice that you 
have been good enough to write of my friend's “Luther.” 25 — 
The 2nd Edition is already more than half sold! I regretted to see 
that the Court Journal had been both unjust & ungenerous towards 
him as well as his Poem. — However, one cannot expect to walk 
over rose leaves all one’s lifel — I have a work іп Һе press, which I 
trust & believe you will find interesting.?9 It will be out, I imagine, 
the first week in May — I have been here for ten days enjoying 
the gales, for they have been more than breezes lately, & shall 
“rail” back to Town on Monday next. 

Should you review the current No. of the “Foreign Quarterly,” 
will you be good enough to mention my article on “Magyar Litera- 
ture’ without, however, giving me as the author? — I have had a 
letter of 4 sheets from Miss [Jane] Porter — both were quite well, 
but there was no particular news — She is evidently anxious to 
return to a more hospitable climate. 


Ever, My dear Sir, 
Very faithfully Yours, 
J. H. S. Pardoe 
Since, on May 26, 1842, she thanks Sir John for his “admirable notice” on 
Luther, for which she is “greatly grateful,” we may draw the conclusion 


that in one’s capacity as an editor one probably had to face daily one’s 
literary conscience and what was more difficult, the conscienceless demands 
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of one’s friends. If we now quote from what may have been the objective 
review of Luther in Fraser's Magazine ?" it will be obvious how hard it must 
have been, occasionally, to reconcile the two: 


The Reverend Robert Montgomery M. A., author of The Omnipresence 
of Deity, The Messiah, Satan &c., &c., has sent forth the thickest small 
volume we have seen for many a long day and the title is — Luther . . . 
We have a mortal horror of historical & biographical poems, especially 
when introduced to public attention by a preface on one hundred and 
forty-four pages, and followed by notes, in small type, closely printed of 
one hundred. and twenty-seven more; the poem occupying three hun- 
dred and seventy-nine and treating (inter alia) of the "Circumference of 
Truth," “The Divine Prologue," "The Inspiration of the Ideal," and “The 
Unique of History," besides de omnibus rebus, and all the rest of it. 


If one went to that length for the sake of a literary friend, it may not be 
too surprising to find that one also did strange things to promote oneself. In 
her letter quoted above, Julia Pardoe asks Sir John to review her article on 
The Rise and Progress of Magyar Literature which is itself a review of recent 
publications on Hungary. She comments amongst others on John Paget's 
Hungary and Transylvania ® and, much to one's surprise, her own City of 
the Magyar which, naturally enough, is given “a most favorable review." 
It is understandable why she did not wish to be identified as the author. 

This letter sent from Brighton, still a fashionable resort at the time, was 
written the same year that Queen Victoria made her first journey by train 
from Windsor to London and even a veteran traveler like Julia Pardoe; 
quivers with some emotion at the thought of "railing" back to London. Her 
correspondence is filled with allusions to contemporary events. Miss Porter 
mentioned in this letter is Jane Porter, novelist, author of Scottish Chiefs and 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, whose letter referred to by Julia Pardoe probably came 
from St. Petersburg, where her brother Sir Robert Ker Porter was visiting. 
He had been for sixteen years British consul in Venezuela, and painter at 
the Court of the Czar. On May 26, of the same year% news of his death 
reached England and Julia Pardoe writes: "How dreadful is this news from 
Petersburg! Poor dear Jane Porter! I can conceive no trial more terrible. He 
had been the dream of her youth, the stay of her old age! I much fear that 
she will not long survive the shock." And again on September 23, 1847: "Have 
you heard anything lately of, or from our friend Miss Porter? I greatly fear 
that she will never again enjoy perfect health. That melancholy expedition 
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to St. Petersburgh [sic] was too much for her at her advanced age.” Jane 
Porter died in 1850. 

Mrs. Trollope is mentioned in connection with a request for an autograph. 
“I apply to you, because I imagine that they must abound in Marlbro’ St. . .” 
(Sept. 19, 1843) We learn of the death of the Duke of Wellington: “So we 
have lost the Great Man of the Age! and no will, they say — Poor Lord 
Charles ?! — He is so amiable that I deeply regret it.” (n. d. After Sept. 14, 
1852) And again: "Your daughter & yourself, will, I imagine, come to your 
Club for the Duke's funeral and I am glad to say that Mr. Murray of the 
Foreign Office has sent me a seat at the Palladium, for I had begun to de- 
spair.” 3? Then as now, a funeral of “the Great Man of the Age" was as much 
of a social event as an occasion for mourning. 

And so these rambling notes disclose in an ever widening circle local and 
international gossip. "What a stagnation in the way of news! The world ap- 
pears to have come to a standstill” she sighs on December 1, 1843. It did not 
stand still too long. A.little local revolution in Hayti and later the Russo- 
Turkish War were enough to supply her with news. The latter whetted her 
journalistic and military appetite and true to tradition she raises the ques- 
tion, “Would not this be a capital moment for the paragraph on the strength 
of the Russian Army?" (June 27, 1853) The Sultan declared war on Russia 
on October 5, 1853. With her love for Turkey, there was no doubt which side 
she would favor. *. . . [I] have moreover been engrossed with Eastern politics, 
so that I have had my hands full . . . I hope that you are taking the part of the 

"Turks — I am — with all my heart." (Nov. 17, 1853) And in a fair spirited 
manner she writes in March, 1855: "How visible is the hand of the Almighty 
in the death of Nicholas at this precise moment. It is actually appalling . . ." 

Although she was once accused that she “mixed with men of all parties,” 8 
from some of her comments one may draw some conclusions of her political 
sympathies. The pretensions of the Bonaparte family were, in the ‘fifties, still 
partly myth, partly reality. She writes on May 30, 1857: ^I have a pretty bit 
of contemporaneous history to tell you when we do meet in wh. our most 
faithful ally Monsieur Buonaparte — as my legitimist friends persist in calling 
him cuts but a sorry figure . . ." Unfortunately we miss the gossip. 

How much she was appreciated in the countries where she traveled and 
about which she wrote is also apparent. She records two gifts, one from Con- 
stantinople from Rechid Pasha, the other from Hungary from the Arch- 
duchess Maria Dorothea, Princess Palatine of Hungary. The first is a brooch 
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with an inscription: “In this world it is merit which is really worthy of honor, 
& thus those who possess it are the most esteemed” (June 29, 1841), the other 
a bust, “executed expressly for me by Monti of Milan [of the late Prince Alex- 
ander Leopold of Austria] . . . really literary people have so little of the kind 
to encourage them in the present day, that the example should not be lost!” 
(Oct. 28, 1843) 

Encouragement from home came in the shape of a Civil List pension in 
January, 1860, “in consideration of thirty years toil in the field of literature, 
by which she has contributed both to cultivate the public taste and to sup- 
port a number of helpless relations.” % It came too late for her to enjoy it 
fully. A plaintive letter, written two years before her death, explains some of 
the reasons. As far as we know, it is the last letter she wrote to Sir John. 


43 York Bldgs. 


. Feby 1 [1860] 
My dear Sir John, 

Will you kindly grant me a corner of Your Journal for the ac- 
companying brief notice of the work of a very valued friend of 
mine? I shall be greatly obliged. I have been very ill, & am still only 
a poor creature. I trust that You have by this time received a review 
of mine, which my publisher undertook to procure for me, as the 
late Sub. Editor of the "Literary Gazette" % has been succeeded by 
a Gentleman with whom I am unacquainted. I feel sure you will 
regret to hear that my Government Grant has created so much 
jealousy that a bitter "set" has been made against my poor book 99 
in certain quarters: & I am consequently even more indebted than 
usual to such of my friends as are good enough to counteract this 
evil influence. 

My Mother desires to unite with me in very sincere regards to 
your daughter & Yourself; & I am always, 


My dear Sir John, 
most faithfully Yrs. 
Julia S. H. Pardoe 
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1 Athenaeum, London, 1862, p. 772. 


2 Letter July 9, 1855: “АП reviews [of the Jealous Wife, London, 1855, also Philadelphia, Т. В. 
Peterson, 1876] have hitherto been most favorable, except the ‘Athenaeum’ which has its usual 
snarl at me as a matter of course.” 


8 Hall, Samuel C. A book of memories of great men and women of the age, from personal 
acquaintance, London, Virtue, 1871, p. 874. 


4 Athenaeum, London, 1852, p. 645. 

5 ibid., 1840, p. 961. 

8 Young, С. M. Portrait of an age. London, Oxford University Press, 1987, p. 18. 
т Dictionary of National Biography, v. 15, p. 201. 


8 Pardoe, Julia. Traits and traditions of Portugal, collected during a residence in the country. 
London, 1888, 2 vols. Also Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1834. The river and the 
desart, or recollections of the Rhine and the Chartreuse. London, Colburn, 1838, 2 vols. 


9 Of libraries she writes: 


I cannot give a better idea of the anti-literery tastes of the people, than by quoting 
the facetious description of a modern local writer: — "At Paris, in London, at Vienna, 
at Berlin, at Florence, the librarians purchase books. 


At Lyons, at Bordeaux, at Brussels, at Rouen, at Geneva the librarians sell books. 
At Marseilles, the librarians let out books on hire.” Ibid. v. 2, p. 259. 


19 Pardoe, Julia. The City of the Sultan and domestic manners of the Turks in 1886. London, 
1837, 2 vols. Also Philadelphia, Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1887. The beauties of the Bosphorus. 
London, Virtue, 1839. Reprinted in 1854 and 1874 under the title, Picturesque Europe. 


11 Pardoe, Julia. The City of the Magyar, or Hungary and her institutions in 1839—40. London, 
Virtue, 1840, 8 vols. It was this work that aroused the interest of the present writer in Julia Pardoe. 
A strange coincidence led to the purchase of a correspondence, which supplemented that of 
the Berg Collection and is now added to it. 


12 Dictionary of National Biography, v. 15, p. 1054. 
18 Military Panorama, or Officers Companion. London, 1812-1814. 


14 United Service Magazine with which are incorporated the Army and Navy Magazine and 
Naval and Military Journal. London, 1829-1920. 


16 The Court Journal was founded by Henry Colburn in 1828. 


16 Fraser's Magazine, founded in 1830 by Maginn and Hugh Fraser. Among the notable early 
contributors to it were Carlyle, Lockhart, Theodore Hook, Hogg, Coleridge, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Thackeray, Southey and Barry Cornwall It was taken over by Longmans in 1868, and ceased 
to appear in 1882. It was edited by J. A. Froude, 1860-1874, and by W. Allingham, 1874—1879. 


See; Harvey, Sir Paul The Oxford companion to English literature. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1846. 


17 Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review, v. 1-3. Continued as the New Quarterly Review, 
v. 4-9, 1843-1847. 


18 United Service Magazine, vol. 48, p. 98-104, 1843. 
19 Colburn, Henry, publisher, d. 1855. Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 4, p. 710. 
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20 Dublin University Magazine, Dublin, London, 1838-1880. 

21 Hayti; its past and present state. New Quarterly Review, vol. 8, p. 134—162, 1844. 
22 Vol. 28, p. 817, 1841. 

23 Dublin University Magazine, vol. 22, p. 469-482, 1843. 

24 Pardoe, Julia. Confessions of a pretty woman. London, 1846. 8 vols. 


25 Montgomery, Robert, poet and divine, 1807-1855. ". . . Authors had been accustomed to 
expect laudation from their own set. If an author handed his work over to a publisher, it was 
the business of the publisher to secure a favourable review: nor were the Colburns and the 
Teggs unskilful in the art of delivering the required goods. This it was which Macaulay bad in 
mind when, in the year 1830, he attacked Robert Montgomery, in an article inspired less by 
contempt for the unhappy poet than by hatred of the system which had brought him notoriety; 
and this it was that the Athenaeum refused to countenance. Despite obloquy, it maintained 
its principles on grounds both of morality and of utility . . . Right or wrong, the judgements of 
the Athenaeum were not to be bought; nor was the public slow to recognize their character." 
Early Victorian England, 1830-1865. London, Oxford University Press, 1934, vol. 2, p. 79. 


28 Pardoe, Julia. The Hungarian castle. London, 1842. 2 vols. 
27 Vol. 25, p. 721, 1842. 
28 Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. 29, p. 204-227, 1842. 


29 Paget, John. Hungary and Transylvania; with remarks on their condition, social, political 
and economical. London, Murray, 1839. 2 vols. 


50 Obituary notice in United Service Magazine, vol. 89, p. 288, 1842. 
31 Lord Charles Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington's second son. 


32 For an account of the Duke's funeral see: The Duke of Wellington. The Great Duke's 
funeral, Hístory Today, vol. 2, p. 778—784, 1952. 


88%, , , The reproach which has already been advanced against me by a German writer, that 
Т mixed with men of all parties, should at least tend to remove from any of my personal 
frlends the responsibility of my opinion." The City of the Magyar, v. 1, p. vi. 


84 Dictionary of National Biography, v. 15, p. 201. 


35 Literary Gazette and Journal of Belles Lettres, Arts, Sciences, etc. London, 1817-1858. 
N. S. 1858-1862. After April 26, 1862 it was incorporated with the Parthenon. 


86 Pardoe, Julia. Life-struggle. London, 1859. 2 vols. 


News of the Month 
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CONTRIBUTOR 


Mrs. Lora L. Szzapris of the Library's Art Division, has a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Budapest and has done postgraduate work at Columbia Univer- 
sity and the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University. She also holds a 
degree in librarianship from University College, London. Mrs. Szladits was 
formerly with the Courtauld Institute of Art in London and the New York 
Academy of Medicine where she worked in the Rare Book Room. 


NEW PUBLICATION 


Tux Lrenany has just issued a list of its publications which are still in print 
and available for sale. Some six hundred items are listed, together with a 
selected list of titles available on microfilm. Copies of the pamphlet are 
available upon request. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JUNE 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1955, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building, was 75,939. They consulted 
266,624 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 245,791. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 869,554. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 88,638 
volumes and 3,674 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 1,879 volumes, 2,475 pamphlets and 184 maps. The Circulation 
Department received as gifts 968 volumes and 343 pamphlets. 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JUNE, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











TOTAL ADULT JUVENILE 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 2. =- =- č =- - - 6,638 1,248 5,895 
Bookmobile No. 8. . . . . . 6,663 1,484 5,179 
City Island `-  - а = 2,425 1,471 954 
Clason’sPointf. © . a2 - PE = сд. Ce E. 
Eastchester - . . . = . >- 5,889 2,548 2,843 
Fordham - . . . . _ _ . 25,037 17,827 7,810 
Cun Hill... ш x. ue uoo om ox 4,287 1,986 2,801 
High Bridge - . =- . =- - >- 25,437 17,178 8,259 
Hunts Point = а =~ => . a- 15,098 8,242 6,856 
Kingsbridge - - =- č = =- - =- 18,622 8,278 5,844 
Melcourt - = = m _ = _ =- 4,555 1,917 2,638 
Melrose . = . . _ =- č a = 15,539 9,436 6,103 
Morrisania 2 . ~  _ . . . 8,606 4,817 4,289 
Mosholu . . . . _ _ . >= 24,981 14,497 10,494 
Mott Haven - . -. ~ = . =- 10,195 5,485 4,760 
Parkchester ee жй, Rmo. pete oat? Se “ш 26,729 17,202 9,527 
Pelham _ ~ . ~ ~ = - - 10,618 5,582 5,088 
Riverdale LL. ie, WA HA qs бы Б 6,157 8,151 8,008 
Sedgwick 2 . = č =- = - ~~ - 6,916 8,979 2,987 
Throgs Neck |. ~ ~ - ~ = - 8,882 1,836 2,046 
Tremont - = . - = . č = « 14,255 11,782 2,473 
үн ene о 7,717 4,872 8,045 
Van Co ПЕ е а ен 4,008 9,499 1,579 
Van Nest = ar sc ы ш> Le yn 4,494 1,904 2,520 
Wakeñeld -~ =- ~  — = . =- 11,953 7,876 4,577 
West Farms ~- zo . . _ > 20,561 11,161 9,400 
Westchester Square. ~ =- - =- -~ 10,776 7,651 8,125 
Woodstock Spa ЖЫ cm «x^ зш! X 7,395 2,598 4,797 
Woodlawn D mc docet МУ 005 иш 4,342 2,489 1,853 
Extension Service . =- =- - =- =- 465 297 168 
SUBTOTALS Er дә]! ыы. m B. v 809,280 179,916 129,364 
MANHATTAN 
dn IA Lr 8,555 8,861 5,194 
Bloomingdale . . . . =- - - 28,895 21,787 6,588 
Cath катлы Tum USE m SNS 12,840 11,191 1,649 
Central Children’s Room. - - - =- 8,250 wate 8,250 
Central Circulation -~ ~ =- = -~ -= 76,647 76,847 АКЫ 
Chatham Square ~- =- - =- - - 8,151 4,951 8,200 
Columbia - . - - - - - - 9,683 9,683 
Columbus _ a Xu eme dU 58 „М 7,492 5,078 2,414 
Countee Cullen mh Eh жыз cer cum E 7,956 8,416 4,540 
Donnell t t Ibe aay ш Toph we ъё Г 7,600 7,600 
Epi bany - =- č = - - = - =- 19,922 15,148 4,774 
58th Street - 2 . =- 18,277 18,277 SRM 
Fort Washington - -~ - - - - 27,282 20,496 6,786 
George Bruce ~- =o -~ = -~ = - 5,255 8,950 1,805 
Hamilton Fish Park. . . + . . 12,936 5,938 6,998 
Hamilton Grange „2 =- - - - - 11,064 7,442 8,622 
Harlem Library ~- - - - - - 4,428 2,276 2,152 
Hudson Park . =- 2 =- =- . - 10,337 8,581 1,756 
Inwood . - - - - =- =- = 25,877 18,622 7 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JUNE, 1955 — concluded 


` BRANCH LIBRARIES 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Jackson Square 
Macomb’s Bridge t 
Muhlenberg t. _ 
Music Library _ 
96th Street z 
115th Street 
125th Street 
Ottendorfer 
Riverside _ 
St Agnes - _ 
Seward Park _ 
67th Street 
nimia Library 


kins S 
Washington Че eight 
ат "e 
Extension Service 


SUBTOTALS = 


Ө ру 
E iL bob Ek ode dO EE ded 
Log: d dPd P | d 
l 
| 


Lor P3 d og d og ! 


boo bI dou OP od ee ЛИ ЖО БТ d.d 
І 


Е О UT ОЕ A Ж, M ЕТЕ У A 
Lo o Т, d dod d dod: «Бр d d и 


1 
1 
1 
I 
I 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 1 . 
Great Kills 
Huguenot Park _ 
New Dorp _ 

Port Richmond _ x 
Princes Bay _ 
St. George - — 
South Beach - 
Stapleton . - 
Todt Hill ~ . 
Tottenville = 
West New Brighton 
Extension Service 


pot PE or t d od od C E 
Жо SC kb 3 
їз калта d 
Loop agp Por d t te og: d «4 
ЖЖ б rr gag P gg! dod od: od | 
Et Bobet Ж А pod EE 


SUBTOTALS 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Library for the Blind „ 8 
Municipal Archives and Records Center _ 
Municipal Reference - - - - - 
Picture Collection* - „ - - - -= 
Schomburg Collection - - - - - 

SUBTOTALS Eu eV ar ee n МЕ 

GRAND TOTALS - _ -~ - . 


CUMULATIVE ТОТ. ARS Tee 1954 
June, 1955 _ - -= м 


* Not included in total. + Branch closed. 
t Russian Collection ciroulation shown under Donnell. 
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HOME USE 


TOTAL 


16,559 


4,186 














11,497,526 


HOME USE 


ADULT 


14,892 
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JUVENILE 




















CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joun Macxzwzrz Conr, Chief 
Miss MARGARET WEHLER, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Снирвкм'з Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain — Book Orpen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc Peopie’s Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin САТАТ ОСІМС, Miss Ellen Peters 


ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes Bonome AND Processinc, William Stern 


INTERBRANCE Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE AssisTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


Lisnany For THE Випчр. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND Records CENTER. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Lrsmany. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Prorure Correction. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Scaomsure Contection. 103 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


CoonpwaTor, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

Acumar. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BroowiNcpALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 
CENTRAL Снпрвем'в Room, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CmcuLarion. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
СнАтнАм Square. 33 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
Corumara. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
CoruxBus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CouwrEE CurLLEN. 104 West 186th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

* Donnez REGIONAL. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
Errepany. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
Frrry-r1cura Srager. 127 East 58th Street. Miss Mary C. Hatch 
Fort Wassincron. 585 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
Сковск Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
HaMiLTON Fen Park. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Нлмптом Grance. 508 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
HanLEM Lranany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
Hupson Pang. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Macoms’s Brioce. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 

* MuuLENBEHG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Music Lisrary. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
М№Мімету-віхтн STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Street. 203 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
125тн STREET. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Riversipz. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 
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Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LYDENBERG 


INTRODUCTION 


HEN did man first go down to the sea in ships? 
Who can say? It surely must have been far, far back of grandfather's 
“good, old days.” 

What did the sailor think when first he faced that alluring, charming, help- 
ful, inviting, cruel, destructive, devastating, heartless stretch of water, his 
frail craft set against those buffeting billows? 

What more natural than a thought, perhaps even a stop, to “thank what- 
ever gods may be,” to offer a prayer for mercy at sea, to promise grateful ` 
sacrifice for a safe trip, to give heartfelt thanks and to voice sincere relief 
when safely landed? Thriftily, might not this sacrifice not only care for the 
latest voyage but also for the next to come? 

What more natural than that on later voyages the seasoned old salt should 
call on the green shipmates to prove that they could not only stand the terrors 
and strains and stresses so soon to begin, but that they had also enough of the 
courage and the good fellow in their make-up to take in good humor the 
joking and the ragging and the joshing accepted as part of daily life aboard 
ship? 

The field for musing and speculation is both boundless and inviting. So too 
is it exasperatingly and disappointingly limited and unproductive when a man 
tries to find something more definite and reliable and rewarding than his own 
questioning of just when and where and how did travelers tell what they knew- 
or felt about the way the crossing of the equator or any other important 
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stretch on land or sea was marked; when and why did the formula take present 
shape and form, how much did one nationality take over from another. 

Man undoubtedly traveled by sea soon after he came to see the great 
waters. Such records of those early days as come down to us tell little more 
than we set out, landed, now and then suffered shipwreck. Egyptians, Phoe- 
nicians, Greeks, Romans took to the sea as a thoroughfare so familiar as to call 
for no comment other than that it was used. Iliad and Odyssey sing about 
the sea travel, the ships, the sea folk, but I find no mention or suggestion of 
any particular ceremony connected with the sea, as such. School boys thrill 
as they hear Xenophon tell in the Anabasis how the Greeks shouted “thalassal 
thalassa!” when they saw the Euxine on their toilsome homeward plodding; 
but if they danced with joy or offered prayers or sacrifices we get not one word. 

The Psalmist knew what men suffer when they “go down to the sea in ships,” 
and tells us that when they “do business in great waters . . . they cry unto 
Jehovah in their trouble, and he bringeth them out of their distresses, . . . 
bringeth them into their desired haven." If his mariners offered any special 
form of prayer as thanks for a safe landing, we hear nothing about it. 

The ship bearing Paul on his way to Rome tried to escape the Syrtis only 
to run aground on Malta. The record in Acts sets the story down quite as 
something to be taken for granted if not expected. Paul cheers the crew as he 
tells them that an angel had revealed to him that the ship would be cast 
ashore with no lives lost; he urges them to take a bite to eat even in the midst 
of the storm. Of life ashore, however, we hear nothing more than that Paul 
shook a viper off his hand and later healed the father of Publius. It is all a 
plain statement of fact, the standard "who, what, when, why," with little need 
of rewriting for tomorrow's newspaper. Take the dangers of the sea in your 
stride; no complainings, but no form of prayer for thanks. 

Professor Samuel Eliot Morison — also Rear Admiral and naval historian — 
isas much at home on the sea as in his study or his classroom, is certainly much 
closer to the "feel" of the seaman than the landsman may hope to be, and cer- 
tainly knows the sailor's viewpoint as well as he knows how to sail his boat 
or his ship. In his fascinating Admiral of the Ocean Sea he reminds us that 
“seamen were the most religious of all workers." He tells us of the daily life at 
sea in Columbus's time, how "at sunset the Blessed Virgin was saluted with 
her ancient canticle, Salve Regina"; also how "in the second dogwatch, just 
after sunset and before the first night watch is set, all hands are called to eve- 
ning prayers. The ceremony begins by a gromet [cabin boy] trimming the bin- 
nacle lamp: and as he brings it aft along the deck he sings out . . . ‘Amen and 
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God give us a good night and good sailing; may the ship make a good passage, 
sir captain and master and good company 

“The gromets then lead the ship’s company in what was technically called 
la doctrina cristiana. All hands say the Pater Noster, Ave Maria and Credo, 
and sing the Salve Regina. This beautiful hymn, one of the oldest Benedictine 
chants, was a fitting close to the day. The music of it has come down to us, so 
that we can in some measure re-create that ancient hymn of praise to the 
Queen of Heaven that floated over uncharted waters every evening, as the 
caravels slipped along.” * 

Columbus did not cross the equator after 1492. He may have hit south lati- 
tude on earlier voyages along the coast of Africa, but we have no proof one 
way or the other. If, however, the Genoese Columbus, on a Spanish ship, led 
thus his Spanish crew, is it a wild guess to feel he then followed established 
practice and tradition? Thanks for safety thus far; thanks for a special 
occasion. 

Stop a moment and follow Prince Henry the Navigator’s Portuguese sea- 
men as they worked their way down the west coast of Africa. Do we find any 
special ceremony as they found the sun shift from south to north? We hear 
that Bartolomeu Diaz rounded the Cape, Vasco da Gama reached India, 
but the records are silent on the point now of interest to us. 

Well into the sixteenth century do we hear Camoéns sing the praises of his 
native Portugal and his hero as he pictures Vasco da Gama telling the tale 
of his voyage to the King of Melinde: 


And from the Pole familiar of the Bear 

At length in those vast oceans I withdrew, 

For I had overpassed the burning bound, 

Where the limit which divides the earth is found. 
Our course across those regions we had ta’en, 
Through the which, passing twice, Apollo makes 
A pair of winters and likewise summers twain, 
What time from Pole to Pole his way he takes.f 


Admitting freely and promptly that poetry may often be more effective 
than bald prose, I submit that here we fail to learn how or whether any cere- 
mony marked the overpassing of “the burning bound, where the limit which 
divides the earth is found.” 


* Quoted with permission of Professor Morison from Admiral of the Ocean Sea, p. 238 of vol. 1. 
+ Lusiads, Leonard Bacon’s translation, 1950, Book V, 18 and 15. Quoted with permission of 
the Hispanic Society of America, publisher. 
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Let us turn to some other of the brave souls that dared to trust their lives 
to the mercies of Father Neptune, and see what they tell about our story. In 
1519 Pigafetta sailed with Magellan on the first circumnavigation. He tells 
that they passed Sierra Leone “with contrary winds, calms, and rains without 
wind, until we reached the equinoctial line, having sixty days of continual 
rain. Contrary to the opinion of the ancients, before we reached the line many 
furious squalls of wind, and currents of water struck us head on in 14 degrees. 
As we could not advance, and in order that the ships might not be wrecked, 
all the sails were struck; and in this manner did we wander hither and yon 
on the sea, waiting for the tempest to cease, for it was very furious. When it 
rained there was no wind. When the sun shone, it was calm.” * 

Wait just ten years, and later, under 1529, we shall see below the first news 
about special marking of the crossing, when Jean Parmentier sails from France 
and sings a Mass, largely if not purely a religious ceremony. 

All the writers quoted so far are Latins. How about the northerners? What 
do we hear when Sir Francis Drake sailed to the South Seas to singe the 
Spaniard’s beard? The Reverend Master Francis Fletcher gives us plenty of 
detail as to how Drake had been out of sight of land some 63 days before 
“passing the line equinoctiall the 17. day [of February 1577]... Wee often 
met with aduerse winds, vnwelcome stormes, and to vs (at that time) lesse 
welcome calmes, and being as it were in the bosome of the burning zone, wee 
felt the effects of sultring heat, not without the affrights of flashing lightnings, 
and terrifyings of often claps of thunder." t May one suppose that if any relig- 
ious ceremony had marked the crossing that the “Preacher in this imploy- 
ment" would have told us? 

Accept all this as one more time when writers of books refuse to glimpse 
beforehand all the questions we later readers of those books may choose to 
pose, then stop a moment to ask if it is unfair to think that some formal cere- 
mony came with the passing of any well-known landmark or position, such as 
the Straits of Gibraltar, the Skagerrak and Kattegat, the clearing of the Eng- 
lish Channel or the reaching of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, the 
Tropics of Cancer or Capricorn, as well as the swinging of the sun from north 
to south? Indeed, why limit it to the sea? We shall see later that the mouth of 


* Robertson's translation of the Ambrosian manuscript. Cleveland, 1006. v. 1, p. 85. Ramusio's 
text, Venice, 1550, p. 880, runs about the same. Not one word do we get about any special 
ceremony. 

t The World Encompassed, by Sir Francis Drake, carefully collected out of the notes of Master 
Francis Fletcher, Preacher in this imployment, and divers others his followers. London, 1628. 
p. 12. 
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the River Platte served as such a point in the westward movement in this 
country early in the nineteenth century; also the height of land between the 
Mississippi and Great Lakes systems to the south and the Arctic and Hudson 
Bay systems to the north. * 

Even today do we see a variation of the equatorial version of the ceremony 
develop in the passing over the 180th meridian or the crossing of the Arctic 
Circle. The airmen too have their version, as their limits of space and speed 
must perforce change some details. Records of sea or air voyages to the South 
Pole seem to say nothing about it. Was the crossing unmarked, or was the 
tale kept from the uninitiated? Few voyages from south to north mention it, 
though we shall find one lone tale about it set down below with date about 
1910. Several passengers on ships to or from the Cape of Good Hope have 
told me they obeyed the summons of Father Neptune in due fashion, even if 
we find little about it in print. 

Why should saïlor alone take it over? Why never a word from plodding foot 
traveler or from cavalier on horseback or on camel? Lack of instruments? No 
astrolabe or sextant is needed to note such a shift in sun. 

Few if any travelers by land equal Marco Polo in the distance covered, in 
the appeal of his tale, in the wealth of information he gives us. Not one word, 
however, do we get from him suggesting anything like our ceremony. Out- 
ward bound, to be sure, he never was in south latitude, but much of the home- 
ward trip was by sea. How could a son of Venice fail to speak of such a thing 
if any particular notice had been taken? 

He does tell us about the monsoons, and when weather held him five months 
in the kingdom of Samara (Sumatra?) he says: “here again neither the Pole- 
star nor the stars of the Maestro were to be seen, much or little.” + The “here 
again” harks back to chapter IX, “concerning the island of Java the Less,” the 
passage there running “but let me premise one marvellous thing, and that is 
the fact that this Island lies so far to the south that the North Star, little or 
much, is never to be seen!” If Samara is our Sumatra we find the equator cuts 
it just about in half. 

Are Chinese and other eastern annals quite silent on this matter? Or, are we 
perhaps some day to learn from them that like paper and compass and so 
many other things and habits, our ceremony really goes back to this or that 
dynasty of eastern rulers and has been overlooked as to source by unimagina- 
tive westerners? 

* In The Mariners Mirror, May, 1954, v. 40, no. 2, p. 161-162, Henning Henningsen reports he 


has material showing that for 33 points in Europe some form of baptism was practiced. 
1 Yule’s translation, book 8, chapter X, v. 2, p. 292. London, 1908. 
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As I scanned tale after tale of travel I found myself wondering if that 
lively reporter, Henry M. Stanley, noted the shift in position as he worked his 
way north from Zanzibar to Ujiji. While with Livingstone on Tanganyika he 
must have crossed the line over and over again, but never do we get a word 
about its being marked or noted. 

Looking at the folklore of the performance reminds us how from early 
days man has chosen baptisms, the drinking of blood, and similar initiation 
ceremonies to mark solemn events — the change into adult life, the accept- 
ance of a newcomer into full fellowship in craft or fraternity or other groups. 
Why should not the seaman originate his own initiation rites? 

Neither a folklorist nor a son of a folklorist, I turned to friends and their 
books, current and older, but found no answer. Is it a mark of superficial or 
careless search? Two men in particular seemed most promising as first aid, 
Lafitau and Arnold Van Gennep, but once more I found disappointment. 
The good Jesuit, Father Joseph François Lafitau tells us much in his Mœurs 
des sauvages Amériquains, comparées aux mœurs des premièrs temps 
(Paris, 1724) but in none of his four volumes did I find anything like this, 
even though they are so full of interest. Much the same must be said about 
Arnold Van Gennep’s Religions, mœurs, et légendes: essais d ethnographie et 
de linguistique (Paris, 1908). 

Remember that when we shall first hear about a special marking of the 
crossing the ceremony is purely religious. Not long, however, does it stay so; 
within a few years it is accepted as normal and natural, hallowed by time and 
by general observance. Most of the quotations set forth below are first-hand 
reports, most from men, the handful from women all the more welcome. Few 
show any curiosity as to what it means, who started it, how far back it goes. 
My own speculations on such points I knew full well were but tentative, 
worthy perhaps of passing attention until something more nearly final turned 
up. As time went on, however, I came to find a few other wonderings about 
the origins. Below, under 1792, is quoted the lively tale of the scene on an out- 
bound Indiaman printed in The Gentleman’s Magazine, and there we find a 
query as to how far back it goes. Under 1801 we read of a lawsuit in India 
based on a squabble that ended in a serious fight over a youngster’s refusal to 
submit to the tender mercies of the crew. When Chambers’s Book of Days 
talks about the ceremony some years later it notes this trial (with some slight 
errors in detail), and then goes on to ask when and where and why it began, 
but gets no nearer the answer than seems the fate of us all. 
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Another thoughtful and careful study of the whys and whens comes in 
France Maritime (v. 8, p. 281-288) where Jules Lecomte goes into past and 
present in a way to call for giving it in full under 1837-1844 in the pages which 
follow. 

Whether influenced by Lecomte, or quite independently, Larousse grand 
dictionnaire universel du XIX* siècle (Paris, 1867, p. 190-192 of v. 2) under 
Baptéme gives elaborate and understanding, sympathetic and extensive, pic- 
tures of the sailor’s point of view. The entry reminds us that we find nothing 
in maritime history to fix a precise date for origin, and tells us the rite is 
generally admitted to go no farther back than the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese in Africa. These first navigators daring to venture into the torrid zone 
— uninhabitable by tradition, by the teachings of the ancients, by general 
consent — saw a new world opening before them and felt it was fitting to 
mark the event by baptism as they began this new life. Since then the sailor 
has carried it on almost without a break. For some it has come to be “une 
source de profit,” really a little business affair for the crew, tolerated by the 
officers, aiming first to screw out of the passengers enough tips to let Jack Tar 
get some means of extra relaxation and joy out of his life of toil. This is fol- 
lowed by long quotations from Arago and others. 

Larousse du XX* siècle (1928) and Nouveau Larousse universel (1948) 
follow the earlier edition, much condensed. 

Diderot’ s Encyclopédie notes it under Baptême, but goes no futher than 
detailed description of the ceremony, quoted below under 1751. 

Much the same must be said about the other standard encyclopedias. Der 
grosse Brockhaus (1932) gives a few lines under Linientaufe; Meyers Lext- 
kon enters it under Aequatortaufe; Enciclopedia italiana (1938) under Bat- 
tesimo is fuller, admits uncertainty as to origin, nothing being known before 
the 16th century, tells that the French call the victims “cavaliers of the sea” 
once they have endured the test for either equator or the 23rd parallel, ends 
by saying it is probably a breakdown or an inheritance of a forgotten religious 
ceremony. The Spanish Enciclopedia universal ilustrada (c. 1940) gives 
less than Larousse but more than the others, notes also the baptism of ships, 
thinks we hear less about it now because it has degenerated into a forced 
shakedown of passengers to pay for drinks for the crew. (The earliest charge 
of this kind is noted under 1709 when Johann Gottlieb Worm calls it “eine 
blosse Erfindung der See-Officierer, damit sie nur Geld bekommen, um vor 
sich und ihre Leute Erfrischungen kaufen zu kónnen.") 

Contemporary encyclopedias in English keep safely within the clerical 
fold when talking about baptism. Britannica in the 11th and 1958 editions 
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notes the religious rite. The American Peoples’, the Encyclopedia Americana, 
Collier’s, Grolier, the only ones at my present command, follow suit. However, 
the first American encyclopedia,* based on the third edition of the Britannica, 
has the following entry: 


Baptism, in the sea language, a ceremony in long voyages on board 
merchant ships, practised both on persons and vessels who pass the tropic 
or line for the first time. The baptizing the vessel is simple, and consists 
only in washing them throughout with sea-water; that of the passengers 
is more mysterious. The oldest of the crew, that has past the tropic or 
line, comes with his face blacked, a grotesque cap on his head, and some 
sea-book in his hand, followed by the rest of the seamen dressed like 
himself, each having some kitchen utensil in his hand, with drums beat- 
ing; he places himself on a seat on the deck, at the foot of the main mast. 
At the tribunal of this mock magistrate, each passenger not yet initiated, 
swears he will take care the same ceremony be observed, whenever he 
is in the like circumstances: Then, by giving a little money by way of 
gratification, he is discharged with a little sprinkling of water; otherwise 
he is heartily drenched with streams of water poured upon him; and the 
ship-boys are inclosed in a cage, and ducked at discretion. — The seamen, 
on the baptizing a ship, pretend to a right of cutting off the beak-head, 
unless redeemed by the captain. 


The quotations hereafter set forth come largely from French, English, 
United States sources, with scattering others from Dutch, German, Russian. 
They show quite soon how far back as to our time and how early as to the date 
of quotation the ceremony is accepted as established tradition. Noteworthy 
too is the lack of references to it by Italian or Spanish or Portuguese writers, 
as compared with the French. 

In point of time Portuguese led all, none other like Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator. Spain followed hard apace with the change from 15th to 16th century. 
Venice and Genoa have long maritime experience, with traditions of real 
importance, Yet, on this point of sea lore we have few references to any such 
ceremony from them. Italian ships did get to Bruges and to British ports now 
and then, but the trips were not regular, scarcely occasional. 

An Italian naval officer notes that the Saint’s day, the Santa Maria or Anna 
or Trinidad whose name the ship bore, was usually, even invariably, marked 
by a religious ceremony. Or, if not for the Saint’s day, then that of the patron 
of the home port of the ship. He notes too that the Church and the Inquisition 
were stronger in Italy and Spain than in France, and we see here how much 


* Encyclopaedia; or, a dictionary of arts, sciences, and miscellaneous literature. Philadelphia, 
1798, vol. 2, p. 793—794. 
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oftener do we find clerical disapproval or forbidding of the usual ceremony 
in the quotations from sources stemming from either of the two peninsulas. 

Moreover, recall that such notes of the “passaggio della linea” as we find in 
later Italian sources seem to indicate that the ceremony had been taken over 
from the English. Italian steamships were made in England at first, manned 
by British for the engineering force for a long time. 

So too comes the wonder why we have so few stories in fiction, so few from 
whalers. Corbière, writing in the middle fifties of the last century, gives in 
his tale of a slaver set in the time of the Empire, a vivid picture of the crossing. 
He there pays high tribute to Eugene Sue and James Fenimore Cooper as 
writers of sea tales, rating Cooper as peer of the craft. Most of us have enjoyed 
Cooper, will give hearty support to Corbière, but will remind ourselves that 
Cooper wrote only about scenes he knew and had never been in south latitude. 

Melville and Moby Dick come to mind of course when thinking or talking 
about whalers, but when I came to check impressions with the printed page 
I found nothing in Melville except the passage in Mardi where he tells of the 
ship’s sailing along the line, crossing it over and over again as it vainly hoped 
for the “Thar she blows” from the lookout. Even if it tells nothing: about 
“our” ceremony the passage is quoted below under 1846, the date of publica- 
tion. 

Whalers’ logs are just about as garrulous and talkative as logs of other 
ships — position, courses, winds, barrels of oil. We do have here sketches by 
whalers in shape of Haley (1849), Dubarry (1869), Robertson (1950/51). 
Three pictures by whalers! And whaling voyages must run well into the 
thousands. 

In the quotations let me say that the obvious comment is that English 
bulks larger than other tongues because more books were at hand in English. 
I'm not so sure about that, am more than sure the search was keener to find 
records in other languages. It is perhaps due to the fact that the great swing 
upwards in English voyages came in the eighteenth and later centuries, with 
American voyages about a century later. Most entries come from printed 
books, again because printed sources were more readily at hand than manu- 
script. Would that time could have permitted going through official navy 
records at home and abroad; dipping into sources in India House, in Salem 
or New Bedford or Mystic or Sag Harbor. Personal narratives have I sought 
from each and every sailor I found, but when it came to telling what happened 
when Father Neptune made his visit, the usual reply has been a laconic 
"Plenty," little more. 
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So too, it may be not unfitting to tell how the “Rambler” in the story 
entered below under 1792, from The Gentleman’s Magazine offers this sage 
remark as excuse and reason for the printing of the letter to the editor: “And 
as every custom, however ridiculous it may have dwindled into (as for in- 
stance, swearing at Highgate) has had a salutary foundation, I should wish 
some of your numerous readers, or your own philanthrophic self; would be 
pleased to tell me from what occasion it arose. Time that is employed in 
investigation must be of general utility, for it often draws, if not a satisfactory 
conclusion of our own, a wise one from a better informed man; so, good 
Mr. Urban, call upon some of your many friends; and fix an opinion about it.” 

None of Mr. Urban’s many friends, so far as I can find, chose to tell him 
“from what occasion” this ceremony arose, or to show how much a “better 
informed” man was that friend on this point. 

Let us now, a century and a half later beg our own “philanthrophic” editor 
to pass on to his own numerous readers this new word of good wishes and high 
hope. If he does, please pray for better luck than greeted this appeal of 1792. 

As to arrangement of the entries: quotations stand in order of the crossing 
(not the date of publication ); when the right date for the crossing could not 
be found, the entry is under date of publication. Crossings by sea come first, 
by far the largest part; after them, crossings on the Missouri river, then by 
air, over watersheds between water systems, and last in Scandinavian waters. 

Now let us ask a moment for a personal word — nay, two.Working with 
these tales of life at sea has given plenty of reward, disappointment as well. 
Rewards show here; disappointment is the memory of how stupidly and 
callously so many writers have refused to give us one word about when and 
where they became “shellbacks,” what happened, what they did to the next 
fellows. Those disappointments, however, were then and will be for the long 
time to come accepted gratefully as I recall the stories they and the rest told of 
bravery and endurance and self sacrifice; of how men battled with wind 
and wave, with careless and poor work by ship builders and outfitters, 
with discouraging calms in torrid heat, with food and water unfit for humans, 
and even too little of what was parceled out to them. If you got wet you 
stayed wet until clothing dried, slept in it, worked in it, endured it as you 
did the vermin so constant and so ever-present. Yes, and how humanly 
did human nature show up as the deadly routine added to the physical strain 
on muscles, the no less wracking annoyance of those same faces, those same 
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habits, those same gestures, those same stories, those same shipmates, watch 
after watch, week after week, month after month, below deck, on deck, no 
escaping it all. Can we wonder that nerves broke now and then, with fights 
among the crew, even with officers and men! Some pulled through, some 
found relief and went overboard sewed in sailcloth or canvas. 

One more personal word. Bringing these notes together has cheered and 
amused me for many a year, adding plenty of information as well as edifica- 
tion. It must have had a beginning and a reason, somewhere, somehow, some- 
time, but that first thought about it is too far back in memory to take any kind 
of shape. It began probably in some “reference question” put to the Library 
in person or by letter. I did my best to find the answer, failed, promised to 
bear it in mind and report results. I did bear it in mind. I did have some 
results to show. Would that they could be given to the man that first voiced 
the question. 

Another cheering and happy memory long, if not forever, to stay with me 
is the way fellow workers in the Library helped in my pleas for checking 
quotations, the way they noted stories I had overlooked; so too how those 
kind friends were matched by outsiders, folk with no more connection with 
such affairs than that they saw a harmless, if annoying, hobby rider trotting 
his steed out on every possible occasion — not to mention impossibles now 
and then. To them all goes hearty thanks, warm assurance of appreciation, 
earnest hopes I may some day be able to return those favors and kindnesses. 
To list them all or even in part would call for more space than even the most 
soft-hearted or “philanthrophic” editor would think of giving, even for a tale 
more appealing to more people or more important. Without such help these 
notes would have been shorter, fewer, farther from completeness than they 
now are hoped for. None of those kindly and ingenuous spirits could have had 
any idea that such a performance as this would result. On my shoulders alone 
must rest the blame. 

Enough, however, for introduction. The waiter should serve the meal, not 
force the diner to wait while he spins his philosophy of eating and drinking, 
reminds the hungry victim where the fruit came from or how the meat is 
dressed or the salad is planned to fit in with the dessert. Turn now to the meal 
itself, even if it be far from a feast. 
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| PART I 
1529 


Le mardy ХІ” jour de may, au matin, furent faits chevaliers environ cin- 
quante de nos gens, et eurent chacun l'acollée en passant sous l'équateur, et 
fut chantée la messe de Salve sancta parens à nottes pour la solennité du jour, 
et prismes un grand poisson nommé albacore et des bonnites, dont fut fait 
chaudière pour le souper en solennisant la fest de la chevalerie. 


(Le discours de la navigation de Jean et Raoul Parmentier de Dieppe. 
Voyage à Sumatra en 1529; Description de l'ile de Sainct-Dominigo. 
Publié par M. Schefer. Paris, 1883. p. 20. Recueil de voyages et de docu- 
ments pour servir à l'histoire de la géographie.) 


This curtain raiser, by Parmentier, is the earliest — so far as I know now — first-hand report 
of a ceremony. We see that as the ship crossed the line on the morning of May 11, some 
were knighted by the usual accolade, a Mass was sung to mark the solemnity of the day, a big 
albacore caught and with some bonitos was set to help the jollity if not the solemnity of it all by 
sacrificing itself for the evening meal. 

Quite good, but pan of questions come to mind. Were the fifty chosen from crew alone, 
passengers excluded? (Does “nos gens” in French ship parlance refer usually to the crew?) 
How were the fifty picked? Green hands never this far south before, the usual choice? Did none 
escape, neither crew nor passenger? No suggestion here of buying freedom by paying a fine or 
offerin REI Wo ра cup uad ш ш iy ie or was it sung for this 
parti occasion on this day? Note how nothing is said as to the ceremony itself except the 
stroke of the sword on the back, the usual accolade for knighthood. No shaving, no baptising, 
no pranks? Note too how a ceremony like this is accepted as usual, normal, traditional, no ex- 
planation of what it means or why done. Who gave the accolade? 

The worthy Parmentier, mathematician, map maker, navigator, scholar, was as devout as he 
was versatile. Witness the fervor of his Description novvelle des merveilles de ce môde, & de la 

ite de homme, composee en rithme francoyse en maniere de exhortation, Paris, 1581. Was 
it beneath his dignity to note such frivolities as an irreverent crew may have staged on this voyage? 
Did the readers he aimed at frown at mention in formal print of the modes and manners of the 
lower classes? We shall see later how superior and aloof are some of the nobility and gentry when 
they have to endure the pranks staged by rude sailors thinking they are doing something amusing 
or something they feel gives them some fun. 

Some three centuries later we hear how young Charles Darwin notes his experience in his diary 
giving a refreshing tale of the te frolicing, but the official account of the voyage of the 
Beagle says never a word about such things, quite properly for the formal record. And when Cook 
Hae his crossing he says nothing when ee ae commander of the ship. Some of us, however, 
are happy that Sir Joseph Banks set the story down in some charming detail in his diary, which, 
to be sure, had to wait for publication almost to our own day. 

French tales usually talk about “baptéme” rather than accolades of knighthood, but the Italian 
encyclopedia in 1938, as already noted, says the French call us chevaliers of the sea once we have 
end the crossing of equator or the Tropic. 

And it is worthy to note too how the clergy look on the ceremony with approval or disapproval, 
largely a matter of personality, I suppose. Sometimes they forbid it as sacrilegious, more often th 
accept it, now and then enter into it all as harmless fun making, The first Russian crossing in 18 
speaks with particular care of the Mass sung then. 

The marking of the “solennité du jour” by the “messe de Salve sancta parens à nottes” does 
indeed show that Parmentier and his companions felt that something important had taken place, 
the first step into the new world where the sun stood in the north. So special an event called for 
Чч) attention, even a high mass. That meant singing. Singing “à nottes,” my friend Dr. Otto 

eldey, learned and wise in musicology, tells me meant that “On this solemn occasion they 
must have had some among their company who were experienced singers, who could read music. 
They sang ‘from notes.’ The composition was not a simple plain song which might have been sung 
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from memory. It was a choral work for 8, 4, or 5 voices by some skilled composer, who made a 
polyphonic mass-setting based on the traditional plain song melody of Salve sancta parens. It was 
the regular practice in the sixteenth у and earlier to use a piece of plain song or even а tune 
of a secular song as the basis for artistic elaboration in a complicated contrapuntal or polyphonic 
ош for several voices.” 

“messe” and the “solennité du jour” fit neatly with the daily devotions of Columbus on his 
first voyage — and not unprobably on others — as noted already in quotation from Professor 
Samuel Eliot Morison’s inviting Admiral of the Ocean Sea. It is well worth keeping in mind his 
telling how important a part regions ceremony played on shipboard — at least then — day 
day. À voyage like this was a event; the seaman was deeply religious; some formal notice of 
the step was called for. 

An appreciation of "An explorer-poet: Jean Parmentier” by Professor J. C. Lapp (Modern 
Language. ly, Mar., 1945, v. 6, p. 83-92) pays fitting tribute to the man, his deeds, his 
poetry, evoutness, his feeling about the majesty and the emotional aspects of the sea; one of 
the earliest minds I think of as noting the beauty as well as the terrors of the great waters. 

As to the text M. Schefer writes in his Introduction (p. xxviii) that "M. Estancelin ... a publié 
en 1882 dans ses Recherches sur les navigateurs normands, le texte du voyage de Jean Parmentier 
à Sumatra, d'apres la copie d'un manuscrit appartenant alors à M. Tarbe, libraire à Sens. Ce manu- 
scrit, intitulé Voiage aux Indes orientalles, Dieppe, 1529, est incorrect et presente des lacunes; 
jen ai signalé les principales dans l'édition que je donne aujourd'hui d'aprés un manuscrit acquis 
par moi à Paris, il y a déjà de longues années . . . La relation du voyage de Parmentier et la ‘descrip- 
tion de l’isle de Saint-Dominigo’ forment la fin du volume et comprennent soixante et onze feuillets 
de papier oriental de diverses couleurs, non chiffrés. L'écriture moulée est fort belle et date des 
premières années du XVIII" siècle.” 

The text is printed also in Mélusine, v. 2 (Paris, 1884-5), column 275, based on the 1882 issue. 
“Acollée,” appears as “accollée,” “albacore” as albatore;" also some changes in punctuation. 


1557 


Cedit iour doncques quatrieme de Feurier, que nous passasmes le Centre du 
monde, les Matelots firét les ceremonies par eux accoustumees en ce tant 
fascheux & dangereux passage. Assauoir, de lier de cordes & plonger en mer, 
ou bien noircir & barbouiller le visage auec vn vieux drappeau frotté au cul 
de la chaudiere, ceux qui n'ót iamais passé l'Équator pour les en faire 
souuenir; toutesfois on se peut racheter & exempter de cela, cóme ie fis, en 
leur payant le vin. 


(Histoire d'vn voyage fait en la terre dv Bresil, avtrement dite Amerique 
.. par Iean de Léry. [LaRochelle,] 1578. p. 41.) 


How long does it take to make tradition? Is twenty-eight years a long or a short time? Par- 
mentier tells us that in 1529, they knighted the landlubbers, sang a Mass, this to mark the 
solemnity of the day and its happenings. Not one word about horseplay. In 1557 — according to 
de Léry — the "solemnity" was marked by the sailors following customs well established and 
recognized, sanctioned by tradition, differing from the performance of our own day only in the time 
and in the nationality of the players. Ducking, Rte faces, shaving — could the old tar of those 
days look at the high jinks aboard ship today, he would shake his head gravely and contemplatively 
as he said “Just as we did it. More men, more machinery. Right in line with the good old days and 
their ways. Just to give them something to remember. Buy a drink and you're let off!” 

Did the twenty-eight years between 1529 and 1557 у fix the tradition? If it took more than 
that space of time, how much farther back is the beginning, and who started it, and whenP 

De Léry is happily revealing and human im plenty of ways. For instance, he tells how calms and 
contrary winds held them up, the heat spoiling the biscuits, and the water going so bad they had 
to hold their noses when they tried to ана it. He marvels at Ње way ships made of wood сап 
stand the pounding of the sea, even when the storm is so heavy that seamen with long service 
behind them dare not try to stand against it. He goes back to the Psalmist and to Job as he talks 
about seafaring folk and the terrors of the deep. With real glee he tells how Jean de Meun, the 
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1557, continued 


pilot, quite illiterate, but by experience wise about sea charts and astrolabes and Jacob's staffs, 
roundly put to shame a passenger puffed up with and proud of his book learning as he talked 
about the weather and ТА at sea. 

The same text with minor variations of spelling and punctuation is found in other editions: 
French at Geneva, 1585, 1586, 1599, 1600, 1611; Dutch at Amsterdam, 1597; Latin at Geneva, 
1586, 1594; German at Münster, 1794. A translation into кош “integral е notas de Sérgio 
Milliet, segundo a edição de Paul Gaffarel com o Colóquio na língua brasílica e notas tupinológicas 
de Plínio Ayrosa” EREE PRO CER 7 of the B loteca histories Brasilera eiod 
by Rubens Borba de Moraes. 


1583 


The 24.of Aprill we fell upon the coaste of Guinea, which beginneth at nine 
degrees, and stretcheth untill wee come under the Equinoctiall, where wee 
have much thunder, lightning, and many showers of raine, with stormes of 
wind, which passe swiftly over, & yet fall with such force, that at every shower 
we are forced to strike sayle, and let the maine yeard fall to the middle of the 
mast, and many times cleane down, sometimes ten or twelve times every day: 
there wee finde a most extreame heate, so that all the water in the ship 
stinketh, whereby men are forced to stop their noses when they drinke, but 
when wee are past the Equinoctiall it is good againe, and the nearer wee are 
unto the land, the more it stormeth, raineth, thundreth and calmeth: so that 
most commonly the shippes are at the least two monthes before they can 
passe the line: ... 

The 26 of May wee passed the Equinoctiall line which runneth through 
the middle of the Iland of Saint Thomas, by the coast of Guinea, and then 
wee began to see the south star, and to loose the north star, and founde the 
sunne at twelve of the clocke at noone to be in the north, and after that we had 
a south east [wind, called a] general wind, which in those partes bloweth all 
the yeare through. 

The 29 of May being Whitsonday, the ships of an ancient custome, doe 
use to chuse an Emperour among themselves, and to change all the officers 
in the ship, and to hold a great feast, which continueth three or foure 
days together, which wee observing chose an Emperour, and being at our 
banket, by meanes of certaine words that passed out of some of their mouthes, 
there fell great strife and contention among us, which proceeded so farre, 
that the tables were throwne downe and lay on the ground, and at the least a 
hundred rapiers drawne, without respecting the Captaine or any other, for he 
lay under foote, and they trod upon him, and had killed each other, and 
thereby had cast the ship away, if the Archbishop had not come out of his 
chamber among them, willing them to cease, wherewith they stayed their 
hands, who presently commaunded every man on paine of death, that all 
their Rapiers, Poynyardes, and other weapons should bee brought into his 
chamber, which was done, whereby all thinges were pacified, the first and 
principall beginners being punished and layd in irons, by which meanes 
they were quiet. 
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(The voyage of John Huyghen van Linschoten to the East Indies. From 
the old English translation of 1598. The first book, containing his descrip- 
tion of the East in two volumes. Edited, the first volume by the late Arthur 
Coke Burnell, Ph.D., C.LE., of the Madras civil service. London: Hakluyt 
Society, 1885. Works, no. 70. v. 1, p. 15-18.) 


Worth more than passing note is this classic in the tales of the expansion of western Europe into 
the Far East by way of the sea. We get here a vivid picture of tbe conte of equatorial cross- 
ings. The “ancient custome” of choosing “an Emperour” and changing “all the officers in the ship” 
p more detail about the performance than we get otherwise. So too the holding of "a great 

east, which continueth three or foure days together" is unusual, most of the stories saying clearly 
and plainly that the affair was over quic with по return to normal ship’s life and routine. 
With the good humored give-and-take of the dinner table turning into a en brawl, with the 
captain lying “under foote,” it is scarcely surprising to hear that they nearly “thereby had cast 
the ship away.” 

Thi Flaky Society edition (р. 17) has the following footnote to the part the Archbishop 
played in quieting the riot and ordering “euery man on paine of death” to stack his side arms in 
the Archbishop's cabin: 

“This is mistranslated, no doubt for political reasons. It should be: “Had not the Arch- 
bishop come out of his cabin into the crowd with great lamentations and gestures, on 
which they began to be quiet, and he ordered them, on pain of excommunication, to 
bring all rapiers, poniards, and arms to his cabin, which was at once done, with which 
all was again at peace.’ The Archbishop’s threat of ‘pain of death’ is absurd, but was 
probably thought quite correct in England in 1598. Excommunication by Rome was 
then practically known, and death was a common punishment for trifling offences, 
and the threat (as really made) would not have made the good Portuguese prelate look 
о odious. Linschoten’s ori E pus is: 'So den ден bion ie en hadde 

ecomen ijn camer on en hoop met groot ijt ende ghebeyr, waerover 
» be ten atl te houden, den ee terstont ghe ar de Nerbucets van den 
Ban, datse alle Rappieren, Pongiarden, ende al 'tgheweer souden brenghen in zyn 
Camer, ‘twelck terstondt gheschiede, waer mede alle dinck weder in vrede quam.’ These 
foolish doings on crossing the Line continued down to quite recent times. 

“The Latin (1599) has: ‘nisi Archiepiscopus ex cubiculo erumpens, magnis cla- 
moribus seditionem composuisset, ensesque omnes ac pugiones кж Жө commi- 
natus excommunicationis notam in eos, qui novas res moliri conarentur. 


There is neither need nor space here for anything more than a few notes about early editions 
of this best seller of four centuries ago. The Dutch original Itinerario, uoyage ofte Schipvaert . . . 
naer Oost ofte Portugaels Jndien is dated Amsterdam, 1596, with later issues of 1605, 1614, 
1628, 1644. The Latin Navigatio ac itinerariom in orientalem sive Lositanorum Indiam came 
out at The Hague, 1599; the French Histoire de la navigation bears Amsterdam for place and 
1610, 1619, 1638 for dates. There are many later reprints in whole or in part. 


1615 


[August] The 18. and 19. we lay by the wind, resoluing to hold our course for 
Sierra Liona . . . and were forced to lie by the weather, it being then too late 
to go speedily vnder the Line. ... 


[October] The 19. and 20. about noone we past the equinoctiall line, and had 
a south east and a south southeast winde vntill the 24. 


( Willem Cornelisz Schouten. The relation of a wonderfull voiage. London, 
1619. p. 5 and 13.) 


Thirty-two years before this crossing another Netherlander saw the sun shift in the heaven, 
and set down then his tale of how the ships “of an ancient custome, do chuse an Emperour . . . 
and to hold a great feast, which continueth three or foure days together.” 
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1615, continued 


Linschoten’s sounds of revelry are not rivaled by Schouten of Hoorn on this voyage when 
he discovered and named Cape Horn. We know too little about Schouten to dare venture 
a guess whether he cared too much for safety of his ship to waste a few moments in sailors’ 
frivolities, or was genial enough to let the crew have its horseplay, navigator enough to log 
only the essentials and to pass over any mention of trivials. We di find notes of four other 
crossings by him, all told in as matter of fact fashion as the first, though with the 5th, on 24 
April 1617 we get a trifle more of the human interest: "The 24. in the morning, wee were the 
sh time vnder the Equinoctiall Hine, and the 28. we saw the north starre, which wee had 
not seene in 20. monthes before" (p. 82). 

The Dutch original “Tovrnael ofte beschryvinghe van de wonderlijcke re edaen door 
Willem Cornelisz ка van Ноогп; inde ls. 1616, en 16115 шо Vei 
in 1618. The interest in it and the recognition of its meaning to navigation are shown by the 
speed of the translations: “Novi freti, a parte meridionali freti Magellanici,” Amsterdam, 1619; 

Diarium vel descriptio . . . Jtineris,” Amsterdam, 1619; "Iournal, ou description du merveilleux 
voyage," Amstredam (sic), 1618; "Yovrnal, ov relation exacte dv voyage," Paris, 1618; and the 
London issue in 1619. 


1642 


On the 16th of August, 1642, we sailed from Stockholm, in the Lord's name, 
for America, on board the ship Fame, and on the 17th, we arrived at Dahle- 
hamn. On the 8d of September, we left that place, and on the 6th, arrived 
at Copenhagen. On the 8th, we landed at Helsingér, and on the 12th, at 
Gottenburg. On the Ist of November, at noon, we left Gottenburg Castle; 
and on the 14th, at about four o'clock in the morning, we were in the 
Spanish Sea. On the 21st, about mid-day, we sailed along the coast of 
Portugal, where the crew performed the ceremony of tropical baptism. It is 
the custom with seamen, when they cross the equinoctial line, to dip in the 
water those who have never crossed it before. One may be exempted from 
that ceremony, by giving a little money to the sailors, and in that case they 
receive only a little sprinkling. 

(A short description of the Province of New Sweden... By Thomas Cam- 

panius Holm.... Translated ... by Peter 5. Du Ponceau. Memoirs of the 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania. v. 3, p. 70. Philadelphia, 1834.) 

Enough minor variations justify adding the original Swedish as found on page 63 of Kort 


beskrifning om provincien Nya Swerige uti America . . . utzirad af Thomas Campanius Holm. 
Stockholm: Tryckt uti Kongl. boktr., 1702: 


Anno 1642, den 16. Augusti, begofwe wj oss i Herrans Namn uppå resan ifrån Stock- 
holm til America ра Skeppet Fama, och kommo 17. til Dahlehamn. Den 8. Sept. lade 
wj derifran och kommo 6. til Kopenhamn. Den 8, kommo wj om aftonen til Hülsingor 
och 12. til Göteborg. Den 1. November lade wj ut ifrån Göteborgs Slott kl. 12. och 
kommo 14. 1 Spanska Siôn, om märgonen КЇ. 4. wid pass. Den 21. middagstjd seglade 
wj Portugal fórbj, der the skulle döpas (ty Skeppare hafwa en sedwana, at när 
the komma under Lineam Æquinoctialem, pliga the doppa dem uti wattnet som 
tilférene intet hafwa passerat Linien: den som för sådant wil blifwa fri, han måste 
spändera drikspenningar, så warder han allenast med wattn dfwerstiinkter) det låg 
pà wanster sidan om oss sóder ut. 


Our first performance for the crossing of the Tropic of Cancer rather than the equator. 
Other references to the variation turn up later. 
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1645 


Ie vous diray, Messieurs, comme c'est vne regle infaillible à tous ceux qui n'ont 
iamais passé les susdits Ras Blanchards, Pic de Cannaries, & Cap de Blanc, 
ou Tropiques, & Equinoxe, d'estre en chacun de ces lieux ondoyés, ou baptisés 
d'vne tassée, ou sçeillée d'eau de mer sur la teste риё, comme par forme de 
Baptesme, fief, ou recognoissance à Neptune, comme s'il nous calmoit là ses 
flots, & fauorisast de vents propices, & fauorables à y cingler, & les passer sans 
aucun danger, bien qu'ils soyent dangereux en leurs approches, & verita- 
blement espineux; & ie trouue que ces susdittes ceremonies sont plustost vn 
effect d'Idolatrie, qu'vn recours à la Diuinité, ayans accoustumé de les 
practiquer, pour se ressouuenir d'y auoir passé, en y apportant mesmes 
plusieurs grandes ceremonies, plustost niaiseries, lesquelles toutesfois ie ne 
dois obmettre, pour estre icelles comme de l'essence d'vne longue nauigation; 
me faschant neantmoins de noircir la blancheur de ce papier de semblables 
extrauagances, lesquelles ne visent, & ne tendent toutes que pour donner du 
plaisir aux spectateurs, comme Pilottes, & Mattelots, ausquels il faut faire des 
presens, de quelques bouteilles d'eaux de vie, ou d'autres boissons corrosiues, 
qui toutesfois par apres nous sont dispersées par brigades, ou plats, esquels 
on est sept és Nauires François, & que cinq és Anglois, trois Flamans, & autres. 
Nul ne s'en peut exempter, non pas mesmes le Capitaine du bord, ny les 
Pilottes, sinon qu'ils y eussent passé; oà lors du susdit Baptesme, l'on nous 
fait vne noirceur au milieu du front, en forme de croix, & ce du suif du cul de 
la poisle; & pour ceux qui ne font quelque liberalité, en ces occurrences, ils 
sont comme presque noyés d'eau sur le Tillac, où l'on leur lie & attache le 
bras auec vne cordellette, ou fil de carret, que l'on leur tire en suitte par vne 
petite pollie, sans faire toutesfois du mal, & alors vn Mattelot, lequel est monté 
sur l'affut d'vn Canon, leur verse vn plein bidon d'eau de mer, goutte à goutte 
dans le bras gauche; ce qui vient à distiller le long d'iceluy iusques au cœur, 
& à l'heure l'eau si semble, leur comme congelle le sang dans leurs veines, ce 
qui leur cause des frissons, & certains tremoussemens sympathiques de tous 
leurs membres, & tels, que ie ne vous les scaurois verballement exprimer; quoy 
que par vn effect de ma curiosité, i'aye voulu subir cette peine; c'est pourquoy, 
ie ne scaurois consacrer à l'oubly, ce susdit procedé, quoy que risible, & du 
tout inepte... 


(Guillaume Coppier. Histoire et voyage des Indes Occidentales; et de 
plusieurs autres regions maritimes et esloignées, diuisé en deux liures. 
Lyon, 1645. p. 47-48.) i 


The decidedly rambling text needs no translation in full (almost defies it); may well be sum- 
marized thus: I will say, gentlemen, that it is an unbroken rule for all that have never passed the 
Ras Blanchards [Pointe du Raz], the Peak of the Canaries, Cape Blanc, or the Tropics or the 
aeon at each of those places to be baptised by a cupful of sea water dashed on his bare head. 

is form of baptism is in the way of paying homage to or recognition of Neptune as if asking 
him then and there to calm the waves and give us favoring winds to let us pass with no danger; 
for these places are dangerous to approach, really prickly. T feel these ceremonies are rather real 
bits of idolatry than prayers to God, We have grown used to such performances as reminders 
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1645, continued 


of our having passed those places; and in our staging of such ceremonies, really tomfolleries, 
I should not fail to speak about them as necessary on long voyages, though it annoys me to 
blacken white paper with the tale of such excesses. They are planned and aimed at nothing more 
than making fun for the participants, to whom you have to give something like bottles of brandy 
or some other ardent liquor; which with us is divided among the ship’s messes by sevens, five by 
the English, three by the Flemings and others. Nobody can escape, not even the captain or the 
pilot, unless he has gone through it before. When sta ing the baptising they blacken your face 
y а cross smudged on from the soot on bottom of the e. Stingy fellows are trussed up tightl 
with ropes and then a sailor seated on a carriage empties on them, drop by drop, on the lel 
arm, a whole tank full of sea water ad ahe an hour or so it congeals his blood, brings on 
shivers all over and tremblings of all his members too severe for me to tell about. Out of 
curiosity I wanted to undergo such a punishment, and as result I have something never to forget, 
even if it is Indicrous and unfitting. 

In this account, just summarized, the drop-by-drop torture is unusual, indeed unique, so far 
as I recall; and I wonder if the text really means to say that whenever you passed the Raz (the exit 
from the English Channel) or the Peak of the Canaries or Cape Blanche this full ordeal was 
always inflicted? 


1654 


La troisiéme chose, est vne autant ancienne que ridicule & plaisante cou- 
stume, pratiquée à l'endroit de ceux qui font de longs voyages sur mer. C'est 
qu'arriuant sous la ligne du Tropique du cancer (ou deux fois l'année on a 
le Soleil verticulement opposé, sans qu’à midy il puisse faire ombre à vne 
chose droite.) On fait de grands preparatifs, comme pour celebrer quelque 
feste, ou plutost quelque Bachadale [misprint for Bachanale]. Tous les 
officiers du nauire s'habillent le plus grotesquement et boufonnement qu'ils 
peuuent. La pluspart sont armez de tridents, de harpons, et autres instrumens 
de marine: les autres courent aux poiles, broches, chaudrons, l'eschefrites, 
et semblables vstensilles de cuisine; ils se barboüillent le visage auec le 
noir qu'ils prennent au dessous des marmittes, et se rendent si hideux et 
si laids, qu'on les estimeroit de veritables demons. Le Pilote les met tous 
en rang, & marche à la teste, tenant d'vne main vne petite carte marine, 
& de l'autre vne astrolabe, ou baston de Jacob, qui sont les marques de sa 
dignité. Cependant, les tambours & les trompettes sonnent en grande alle- 
gresse, & cette boufonne compagnie traissaille de ioye, pendant que ceux 
qui n'ont pas encore passé le tropique, se dépoüillent et se disposent à estre 
baignez: elle fait deux ou trois tours en ce mascarade équipage, apres lesquels 
le Pilote prend séance sur la damette, d'où il depesche incontinent deux 
de ses officiers, habillez comme je l'ay décrit, vers le plus apparent de ceux 
qui doiuent estre lauez, en suite le contraignent & tous les autres pareillement, 
à venir prester serment sur la carte, qu'ils feront observer les mesmes choses 
à ceux qui passeront en leur compagnie; ce qu'ayant tous iuré, on leur fait 
promettre de donner quelqu'aumosne aux pauvres, & de contribuer à la 
bonne chere de deux iours, par quelque bouteille de vin, langue de boeuf, 
jambon, ou autres raffraischissemens. Ce qu'estant fait, on commence à 
baigner. Nous fusmes traitez fort courtoisement, et auec plus de ciuilité que 
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nous n’en attendions des gens de mer, ils nous versent seulement vn verre 
d'eau sur la teste: mais tous les autres passagers, hommes et femmes sans ex- 
ception, furent tant lauez, qu'en verité ils me faisoient pitié. On les plongeoit 
trois ou quatre fois dans vne grande cuve pleine d'eau de mer, où on les laissoit 
assez long-temps boire tout leur saoül; au sortir de là, on leur jettoit une telle 
quantité d'eau sur la teste, qu'une demy-heure apres ils ne se pouuoient pas 
reconnoistre, tant ils en estoient estourdis. En fin, toute cette ceremonie se 
termine par des resiouyssances & débauches excessiues. 

Ie me suis fort curieusement enquis à plusieurs gens de marine, pour ap- 
prendre quelque chose de linstitution de cette coustume, sans en auoir 
iamais рй tirer vne bonne raison. Les Hollandois tiennent que c'est pour se 
guarantir de plusieurs maladies qu'on pourroit contracter par ce grand 
changement de climat: c'est pourquoy ils se baignent tous dans la mer, 
aussi bien ceux qui y ont desia passé que les autres. Cette raison n'est pas 
conuainquante; car il ne paroist pas que ceux qui ne se baignent point, 
soient plus tourmentez et affligez que les autres: Pour moi, ie crois que 
cela vient de ce que ceux qui furent les premiers si hardis, que de pousser 
leurs voiles iusques dans les Zones torrides, lesquelles iusqu'alors auoient 
esté tenués par sainct Augustin, & beaucoup d'autres, pour des lieux secs, 
steriles & inhabitables: Ces gens, dis-je, se voyant comme entrer dans vn 
autre monde, firent vne sorte d'allusion au baptéme que l'on donne aux 
Chrestiens apres leur naissance: & en effet, on se sert encore du mot de 
baptiser sous la tropique, pour exprimer cette ceremonie. 


(Histoire générale des isles de S. Christophe, de la Gvadelovpe, de la 
Martiniqve, et avtres dans l'Amériqve . . . Par le К. P. Iean Baptiste dv 
Tertre, Religieux de l'Ordre des FF. Prescheurs. Paris, 1654. p. 79-82.) 


Several things stand out to give particular interest to this. First, the writer is a member of 
the Order of Preaching Friars. Next, in 1654, almost a century and a half after Parmentier, he 
calls it "vne autant ancienne que ridicule & plaisante coustume,” both ridiculous and amusing. 
Third, the ceremony then was much the same as today: elaborate preparation, every one in 
fantastic dress, armed with many kinds of instruments, faces brightened with soot, a grand 
procession, the head man — pilot, here — on a throne, victims brought before him to swear 
they would insist on like treatment for all to follow, care for the poor, pay their share by a bottle 
of wine or something equally peste then take their duckings, finally “toute cette ceremonie 
se termine par des resiouyssances & débauches excessives.” 

Most important, however, is his telling how carefully he had asked for word as to how it all 
began and what it meant, with no satisfaction, Netherlanders explain it as insurance against 
tropical disease, the reason for their sea bathing. Dutertre is not convinced, he noting no dif- 
ference between bathers and non-bathers as to health. For himself he thinks it all goes back to 
those hardy souls that first dared to venture into the regions deemed by St. Augustine and many 
others dry, sterile, uninhabitable lakes. When those adventurers found themselves in a new world 
they worked out a sort of baptism such as is pim to Christians soon after birth, “et en 
effet, on se sert encore du mot de baptiser sous la tropique, pour exprimer cette ceremonie.” 

That was the best he could do 125 years after Parmentier, and y, 300 years after Du- 
tertre, we can say little more as to documentary or legal proof. His surmises differ little 
from ours. 

Note too how the worthy cleric felt no need to object to the “baptising” as sacrilegious; 
indeed he is one of the first to use the phrase “baptiser sous la tropique,” юу more usual in 
French than the English “crossing the line.” 
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1658 


Ondertusschen behielden wy noch de gewenste Noord-ooste wint, soo dat 
verhoopten voorspoedigh de Linie te passeeren: alwaer de Schepen somtijts, 
door stilten ofte contrarie winden, een goet getal van dagen komen te consu- 
meeren, met een gevolg van rasende koortsen en brandige sieckten in’t volck, 
causeerende wegens d'onlijdelijcke hitte, waer door en bloet en geesten 
nootsakelijck moeten komen te ontstecken. Doch ons belangende, quamen 
voorspoedigh, en noch in't laetste van May, soo verre in't Zuyden, dat op de 
middagh de Son begonden in't Norrden van ons te sieh; passeerende kort 
daer aen de Linie Aequinoctiael; aldaer onsen Macker de Fluyt Leerdam, de 
Cours twee streeken westelijcker setten. 


(Wouter Schoutens Oost-Indische voyagie. Amsterdam, 1676. p. 4.) 


It was another Schouten, Willem Cornelisz Schouten, of Hoorn, who crossed in 1615 and told 
us nothing more about the event than that he crossed about noon and had a south southeast wind, 
His discovery of Cape Horn was recognized at the time as of real importance. That seems to 
justify including it in this gathering, even if it tells us nothing about how or whether the shift in 
the sum was marked. 

Once more does a Schouten, Wouten Schouten this time, sail to the East Indies; once more 
does a Schouten cross the line and say nothing about it other than to give thanks for his good luck 
in making speedy passage. Though neither Schouten tale tells of special ceremonies to mark the 
crossing, it seems well to include them as typical logbook entries of outstanding voyages; though 
Walter Schouten, to be sure, does talk more about wind and weather condition as alfesting health 
and conduct than we find in the usual log. The 1658 voyage was important enough to call for a 
German translation printed at Amsterdam the same year as the original, and by the same 
publishers, Jacob van Meurs and johannes van Someren. The German translation done by “J. D.” 
runs as follows for this paragrap 


Inzwischen hatten wir den Nord-Osten Wind stets nach unserm willen, so, 
dass wir die Hoffnung machten, die Linie gliicklich und bald zu erreichen: 
woselbst die Schiffe bissweiln, aus mangel des Windes, still liegen bleiben 
miissen, oder durch wiedriges Wetter lange Zeit auffgehalten werden, 
wodurch allerley hitzige und tobsiichtige Fieber und Kranckheiten verur- 
sachet werden; massen durch die unleidliche Hitze, das Gebliit entziindet 
wird. Was uns betrift, schifften wir gliicklich under weg, und kamen noch 
in dem zu endlauffenden May, so weit ins Siiden hinein, dass wir am Mittag 
die Sonne in Norden vor uns, ansichtig wurden: worauff wir kurtz hernach 
die Tag-und Nacht gleichmachende Linie besegelten; es beliebte aber unserm 
Mitgefehrten in der Fluyte Leerdam, seine Fahrt zween Grad Westlicher, 
als wir, einzurichten. 

( Ost-Jndische Reyse . . . Alles beschrieben durch M*'* Walter Schultzen 

... aus dem niederlündischen ins hochteutsche übergesetzet durch J. D. 

Jn Amsterdam, 1676. p. 3.) 


So too the version in French: 
Cependant faisant toujours route, à la faveur d’un vent de Nord-est, nous 


avançâmes tellement vers le Sud, qu'à midi nous commençâmes à voir le 
Soleil au Nord, & peu aprés nous achevâmes de passer la Ligne équinoxiale . . . 
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On ne peut passer sous la Ligne avec moins d'incommodité que nous fimes, 
ce qu'il faut atribuer au peu de tems que nous fümes dessous, étant poussez 
d'un vent favorable. Car il n'y a nul lieu de douter de ce que tant de gens ont 
dit & écrit touchant les peines qu'ils avoient soufertes en la passant. C'est 
qu'ils y avoient demeuré un tems considérable, étant arrétez par les calmes, 
ou par des vents contraires. Or la chaleur se faisant encore plus sentir & étant 
plus incommode par le calme que par un autre tems, il est certain qu'elle met 
le sang & les esprits dans une trop grande agitation; ce qui engendre des 
fiévres ardentes, ou cause un relâchement dans toute l'aeconomie du corps, 
d’où s'ensuit l'état dont se sont plaints ceux qui n'ont pas eu, comme nous, le 
bonheur de traverser promtement un climat si dangereux. 


(Voiage de Gautier Schouten aux Indes Orientales. In: [Renneville, R. 
A. C. de] Recueil des voiages. A Amsterdam, 1702-1707. v. 6, p. 5-6.) 
With minor variations of spelling the same text appears in ose de Gautier Schouten aux 
Indes Orientales Ton 1658. d» fini Рап 1665. Traduit du hollandois . . . Nouvelle édi- 


tion. À Rouen, 1795. v. 1, p. 6-7. Note the difference between the second paragraph in the French 
text and the Dutch or German. 


1666 


Wee set sail from Havre de Grace, in France, in a Ship called St. John, the 
second day of May, in the year 1666. Our Vessel was equipp't with eight and 
twenty Guns, twenty Mariners, and two hundred and twenty Passengers... 
Having stor'd our selves with fresh Provisions at this place, we prosecuted 
our Voyage, designing to pass by the Ras of Fonteneau, and not expose our 
selves to the Sorlingues, fearing the English Vessels that were crusing there- 
abouts to meet us. This River Ras is of a current very strong and rapid, which 
rowling over many Rocks, disgorgeth it self into the Sea, on the coast of 
France, in the latitude of eight and forty degrees, and ten minutes. For which 
reason this passage is very dangerous; all the Rocks as yet, being not 
thoroughly known. 

Here, I shall not omit to mention the ceremony, which at this passage, and 
some other places, is used by the Mariners, and by them called Baptism, 
altho it may seem, either little to our purpose, or of no use. The Masters 
Mate cloathed himself with a ridiculous sort of garment, that reached unto 
his feet, and on his head he put a sutable Cap, which was made very burlesque. 
In his right hand he placed a naked wooden sword; and, in his left, a pot full 
of ink. His face was horribly blackt with soot, and his neck adorn'd with a 
Collar of many little pieces of wood. Being thus apparell’d, he commanded 
to be call'd before him every one of them, who had never passed that danger- 
ous place before. And then causing them to kneel down in his presence, he 
made the sign of the Cross upon their foreheads, with ink; and gave each one 
a stroke on the shoulders with his wooden sword. Mean while the standers by 
did cast a Bucket of water, upon every mans head; and this was the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony. But, that being ended, every one of the Baptised, is 
obliged to give a Bottle of Brandy for his offering; placing it nigh the main 
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Mast, and without speaking a word; even those, who have no such liquor, 
being not excused from this performance. In case the Vessel never passed 
that way before, the Captain is obliged to distribute some Wine among the 
Mariners, and other people, in the Ship. But, as for other a which the 
newly baptized do frequently offer, they are divided among the old Sea-men; 
and of them, they make a Banquet, among themselves. 

The Hollanders likewise do use to baptize such as never passed that way 
before. And not only at the passage abovementioned, but also at the Rocks 
called Berlingues, nigh the coast of Portugal, in the latitude of thirty nine de- 
grees, and forty minutes, (as being a passage very dangerous, especially by 
night, when, through the obscurity thereof, the Rocks are not distinguishable, 
by reason the Land is very high,) they use some such ceremony. But their 
manner of Baptizing is much distinct from that we have described above, 
performed by the French. He therefore, that is to be baptized, is fast'ned, 
and hoised up three times at the main yard’s end, as if he were a Criminal. 
If he be hoised the fourth time, in the name of the Prince of Orange, or of 
the Captain of the Vessel, his honour is more than ordinary. Thus they 
are dipped, every one, several times in the main Ocean. But he that is the 
first dipp’d, hath the honour of being saluted with a Gun. Such as are not 
willing to fall, are bound to pay twelve pence, for their ransom: if he be an 
Officer in the Ship, two shillings: and if a Passenger, according to their 
pleasure. In case the Ship did never pass that way before, the Captain is bound 
to give a small Runlet of Wine; which if he doth not perform, the Mariners 
may cut off the Stem of the Vessel. All the profit, which accrueth by this cere- 
mony, is kept by the Masters Mate; who after reaching their Port, doth 
usually lay it out in wine, which is drank amongst the ancient Seamen. Some 
will say this ceremony was instituted by the Emperour Charls the Fifth; 
howsoever it is not found amongst his Laws. But here I leave these customes 
of the Sea; and shall return unto our Voyage. ... 

This uncouthsom weather being spent, we had again the use of very 
favourable gales untill we came unto the Tropick of Cancer. This Tropick 
is nothing else, but an imaginary circle, which Astrologers have invented in 
the Heavens, and serveth as a period to the progress of the Sun towards the 
North-pole. It is placed in the latitude of three and twenty degrees, and thirty 
minutes, under the Line. Here we were baptized the second time, after the 
same manner as before. The French do alwayes perform this Ceremony at 
this Tropick; as also under the Tropick of Capricornus towards the South. 


(Bucaniers of America: or, A true account of the most remarkable assaults 
committed of late years upon the coasts of the West-Indies, by the 
bucaniers of Jamaica and Tortuga, both English and French . . . Written 
originally in Dutch, by John Esquemeling . . . and thence translated into 
Spanish . . . Now faithfully rendred into English. London: Printed for 
William Crooke, 1684-85. p. 1-6.) 
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Alexander Olivier Exquemelin (made John Esquemeling in the English translation of 1684) 
must have been a dou warrior if he carried a sword as effective as his pen. He is the first to 
tell about the passing of the Ras as place for the ceremony. So too, with Dutertre, he shows more 
than passing curiosity as to the beginning of it all. виа lan: RS арш 
Charles the Fifth, he seems to have gone behind the returns and himself looked at, or got 
someone else to go through, the “Laws” of the Emperor. He tells too that the French have 
same ormance at the Tropic of Capricorn. The French translation of Esquemeling adds 
“sous la ligne Equinoxiale" to the two tropics. (p. 5.) With the Buccaneer interests, aims, hopes, 
plans, prayers centered in the West Indies it is but natural to find no first-hand word in Esque- 
meling about the crossing of the equator. The French has another touch, not in the English, when 
it tells how “Le Contro. Malte du vaisseau s'habille grotesquement avec une longue robe, un 
bonnet sur sa teste, & une fraize à son col, composée de poulies & de certaines boules de bois 
appellées en termes maritimes Pommes de Raques.” (p. 4. 

As with Linschoten and Schouten it is needless to try to give more than an outline of editions 
of the original text and its translations: De Americaensche zee-roovers came out at Amsterdam 
in 1678. Die americanische See-Rüuber at Nürnberg in 1679, Piratas de la America at Colonia 
Agrippina in 1681, Bucaniers of America at London in 1684-85; Histoire des avanturiers qui se 
sont signalez dans les Indes at Paris in 1688. 

Mélusine, у. 2 (1884-5) column 275—8, reprints in part from the Paris edition of 1775 and 
includes the following: “A l'égard des garçons au-dessous de quinze ans, ils les mettent sous des 
mannes d'osier et leur jettent plusiers seaux d'eau sur le corps. Ils en font de même pour tous les 
animaux qui sont dans le navire . .. Les Hollandois ne font cette cérémonie qu'au passage du Raz 
et des Barlingots ou rochers qui sont devant la rivière de Lisbonne, en Portugal, et encore à 
l'entrée de la mer Baltique, qu'ils nomment le Zund . . . Les Hollandais tiennent que l'eau qu'on 
jette sur les personnes qui doivent passer la ligne les garantit de plusiers maladies qu'elles 
pourraient contracter par le changement de climat, et pour ce sujet presque tous se baignent 
dans la mer, tant ceux qui ont passé sous la ligne que ceux qui n’y ont point encore passé. 

Note how under 1890 we get a similar story of the threat to the captain of a shi crossing 
the line if he fails to “give something to save the beakhead of his ship.” So too, the word about 
the Tagus river for Portugal and the entrance to the Baltic. 


1667 


Les Portugais ont accoütumé de faire certaines rejoüissances ou Festes pour 
demander à Dieu l'heureux succez d'un voyage si dangereux. Ils ne manquent 
pas aussi d'observer cette ancienne coutume: Ceux qui n'ont jamais esté sous 
la Ligne sont obligez de payer à ceux du vaisseau quelque argent, quelque 
chose à manger, ou quelqu'autre marchádise, sans qu'aucun en soit exempté, 
quoy que ce soient mesmes des Capucins, desquels ils prennét des Chapelets, 
Agnus Dei, ou choses séblables, qui estant mises à l'encan, du provenu on en 
fait dire des Messes pour les Ames du Purgatoire. S'il s'en trouve quelqu'un 
d'avaricieux qui leur dispute ce tribut, les Mariniers vestus en Sergés le 
códuisent garrotté devant un tribunal où est assis un Marinier en robe, qui 
faisant То оо de Тире l'interroge, l'écoute & prononce Sentence contre luy, 
d'estre plongé trois fois dans la mer en cette maniere. Il y a une polie de fer 
attachée au traversier de l'arbre: on passe une corde dont le Criminel est 
lié, & laquelle estant lâchée on le laisse aller trois fois sous l'eau, & il ne manque 
gueres dy avoir toûjours ee. pour servir ainsi de passe-temps aux 
autres. On pratique encore le mesme au passage du Destroit de Gilbraltar & 
du Cap de bone Esperáce. 


(Michel Ange de Gattine, & Denys de Carli de Plaisance. Relation 
cvrievse et nouvelle d'un voyage de Congo. Fait és années. 1666 & 
1667. Lyon, 1680. p. 10-12.) 
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1667, continued 
This is the story of some fifteen Capuchins sent as missionaries to the Congo under Louis XIV, 
Alexander VII then Pope. Their privileges are set forth in detail in their “patentes.” They may 


forgive all sins except bigamy and murder, may marry, give Masses, wear ar dress when neces- 
sary, do various other things. The list ends with the privilege of reading forbidden books — except 


ane Y Machiavelli. 
ey sailed from Genoa to Lisbon, thence on a Portuguese ship bound for the Congo via Brazil. 
Favorable winds helped with speedy passage from Lisbon, taking only three months. Calms near 
the equator, however, held them up and gave unbearable heat, no sleep, worms in food, for 
fifteen long August days. 

As to the crossing, the tale is quite simple: the Portuguese always mark the crossing by prayers 
for safe passage on so dangerous a voyage; on your first crossing you have to give something for 
prayers for souls in Purgatory money, something to eat, anything that can be used or be sold at 
auction to raise money for the crew; even the Capuchins, sworn to poverty, can give rosaries or 
other religious objects. Breathes there a soul too stingy to pay, he is bound and brought before 
one of the crew robed as a judge and seated on a throne, who questions him, listens to him, then 
sentences him to be ducked thrice in the sea. The victim is bound to a staff and crosspiece, then 
is bathed and baptised well. Someone always gives the crew this sort of fun. The same ceremony 
marks the passage of the Pillars of Hercules and the Cape of Good Ho 

A question or two comes to mind in connection with this tale. Does Michael Angelo of Gattine 
say this is what ha ed when he crossed the line? Or, does he set it forth here just as a matter 


of common knowledge? Was it staged this time as he crossed the equator or first when he passed 
from the Mediterranean to the open ocean? 


His whole tale is lively, shows keen interest in the daily life at sea, tells how the flying fish 


are preyed on by sharks. The preface says the work was translated into French by a “Scavant 
Historien” too modest to let his name be used. 

The book is listed in both Bibliothéque Nationale and British Museum catalogues. The former 
enters it under “Guattini, Le P[ére] Michel Angelo de.” V del Padre Michael Angelo de 
Guattini et del P. Dionigi de Carli da Piacenza . . . dal porto di Genova айд citta di Loanda . . 
con una fedele narrativa delli paesi del Congo, came out at Bologna in 1674. The British Museum 
catalogue lists also an edition of Venice, 1679, and an English edition "translated from the Italian" 
in 1782 in Churchill's Voyages. 


1678 


BAPTESME du Tropique, ou de la Ligne Equinoctiale. C'est une cérémonie 
prophane & ridicule; mais d'un usage inviolable parmy les Gens de l'Equip- 
page, qui la pratiquent indispensablement dans la routte des Indes Orientales, 
sur ceux qui pour la premiére-fois de leur vie vont passer le Tropique, ou la 
Ligne. Chaque Nation la pratique diversement: &mesme les Equippages d'une 
mesme Nation l'exercent en differentes maniéres. Voicy une des plus com- 
munes parmy les Equippages Francois. Pour préparatif, on range sur le Tillac, 
tant à Stribord, qu'à Basbord, des bailles pleines d'eau de la Mer, & bordées 
par les Matelots rángés en deux hayes, chacun un Seau à la main. Le Maistre- 
Valet vient au pied du grand Mats, le visage barboüillé, & le corps revestu 
de quantité de Cables roulés tout autour, dont il y en a mesme quelques-uns 
qui luy pendent des bras. Il est suivy de cinq ou six Matelots équippés de 
mesme, & tient entre les mains quelque Livre de Marine, pour representer le 
Livre des Evangiles, & d’ordinaire c'est оор du pere Fournier, le 
Flambeau de la Navigation, ou le Journal du Pilote. L'Homme qui doit estre 
baptisé se vient mettre à genoux devant le Maistre-valet, qui luy faisant 
mettre la main sur ce prétendu Evangile, l'oblige à jurer solemnellement & 
de bonne foy, que tout autant de fois qu'il se presentera une occasion de 
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baptiser d'autres gens, il exercera sur eux les mesmes Cérémonies qu'on va 
exercer sur luy; sans qu’il luy vienne jamais dans la pensée de les exemprer 
(sic). Apres avoir fait ce serment, l'homme qui doit estre baptisé, se leve, & 
marchant vers l'avant du vaisseau entre les rangs des bailles & des gens de 
l'Equippage qui l'attendent avec des seaux tout pleins, il essuye ceét orage, 
& reçoit ainsi le baptesme. 


(Georges Guillet de Saint-George. Les arts de l'homme d'epée. La Haye, 
1680. p. 323-324.) 


The first quotation is entered under 1678, the date of the first French edition, but is taken from 
the Hague reprint of 1680 as I found no copy of 1678 at hand, Note that the English version 
sticks to facts when describing the book the victim lays his hand on when taking the oath of 
allegiance, omitting any reference to the French phrase "pour representer le Livre des Evangiles;” 
and in neither case does the oath have the passage binding the man to watch his step when dealing 
with seamen's wives. 


LINE: Navigators usually call the Equator, or Equinoctial-Line, simply the 
Line. And at Sea, they have a Ridiculous Ceremony; That when Sailors Cross 
the Line, or Tropic, that have not bin there before, they must Pay certain 
Forfeitures Demanded of them, or else be Рис, or Baptiz d. (as they call 
it,) either from the Main-Yard-Arm, or otherwise: This Custom is inviolably 
used by most Nations, who practise it indispensably in East India Voyages; 
and each practises it differently: Nay, those of the same Nation puts it in 
Execution in different manner. It is perform'd, by some, thus, (by way of 
Baptism, as was said before;) The Ship's Company Range themselves in two 
Lanes, each with a bucket in his Hand, with Tubs of Sea-Water ready by 
them: Then the Boatswain's Mate, or some such Officer, comes to the Foot 
of the Main-Mast, with Visage all bedawb'd, and his Body all roll'd in Ropes, 
some hanging down from his Shoulders; and after him, in Order, there fol- 
lows five or six Sailors dress'd in a like manner: and holding in his Hand some 
Book of Navigation; he that is to be Baptiz’d comes and Kneels before him, 
and puts his Hand upon the Book, and is obliged to Swear solemnly, and 
sincerely, That as often as there is Occasion for Baptizing or Ducking Others, 
he will exercise upon them, the same Ceremony as they are about to exercise 
upon him, without ever thinking to exempt them from it. After this, he arises, 
and goes towards the Head of the Vessel, thorow the Lane of Tubs, and Sea- 
men who Attend with Buckets full of Water, so that as he goes along, they 
throwing it upon him, he receives his Baptism sufficiently. 
(The Gentleman's dictionary. London, 1705, part 3, p. Ddd-4.) 


(To be continued) 


Dramatic Theory: A Bibliography 
Compiled by Ricuarp B. Vowzes 
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PREFACE 


RAMA is a complex art. Founded on a multiplicity of illusions, leading 

a double existence in the literary past and recurring stage present, it is 
a genre of challenging dimensions. Whether one conceives of the theatre as 
"the cathedral of today" ox "two boards and a passion," its literature supplies 
the social scene in a notably vital way. Literature becomes, in the phrase of 
Evelyn Waugh, a "transformed and galvanized reality," and yet a fluid, ani- 
mated reality. Most literary concepts — "action," "character," "imitation," 
“empathy,” "aesthetic distance" — take on special meaning in the concerted 
act of theatre. All this is apparent in the excitement of recent research in 
drama, particularly in Francis Fergusson's Idea of a Theater, which has done 
so much to revitalize our view of a living drama with roots deep in ritual 
and the rhythm of growth and decay. 

This bibliography was prepared as a tentative strategy toward future 
research in drama. It is not a bibliography of the theatre, since Baker's 
Theatre and the Allied. Arts serves practical theatre very well. Consequently 
no attention is given to such specifically theatrical functions as acting and 
direction; but theatre esthétique is introduced when it impinges on the 
nature of the play as it often does. All but the best playwriting manuals have 
been excluded, as have most histories of the drama, despite relevant chap- 
ters, since the focus is on the essence of the play, not on its commercial or 
historical implications. 

Items are arranged according to aspects of form, elements of content, 
genres, modes, and so forth, in order to convey every possible advantage to 
research in those areas. It seemed desirable, for example, to bring together 
as much useful material as possible on the architecture of the play, since no 
full-length appraisal of dramatic structure exists and, indeed, little has been 
done to evaluate the varied subtleties of structure. Material, both critical 
and psychological, was brought together under "character," to supply future 
research. A special section on psychoanalytics was compiled, in order to map 
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the nature and extent of such criticism. Items were collected under the 
rubrics of “myth” (horridly misused word) and “rhythm” with an aim toward 
scholarly clarification of both concepts. The Aristotelian definition of tragedy 
was given credit for sustained validity and fractionally distilled into its 
components, “imitation,” “catharsis,” and “recognition and reversal.” All 
this is groundwork for the man who would write a successor to Allardyce 
Nicolf's Theory of Drama. | 

Any bibliography as ambitious as this one must be selective. I have en- 
deavored to comprehend all significant items, book or periodical, since 1980, 
and all other classical treatments of the subject. Coverage attempts to be 
thorough for America and England, substantial for Germany, France, and 
Spain. I could wish it to be genuinely international and perhaps it will be 
if there is sufficient demand for a revised edition. I should like to assure users 
of this checklist, without listing every bibliography consulted, that I have 
made use of the major tools from the Reader's Guide to the Bibliographie 
der Fremdsprachigen Zeitschriftenliteratur. Whenever a specialized bibli- 
ography exists, I list it first and proceed from the date of its appearance. 
Inevitably some important items have been overlooked; just as certainly, 
some trivial articles have been included. These failings will, I hope, be 
excused. The intermingling of popular and highly technical articles may 
appear to be an indiscriminate practice, but is, on the contrary, fruitful to 
research in such a communal art as the drama. Let me add that cross refer- 
ences have been avoided as an unnecessary encumbrance in a brief bibli- 
ography. 

I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Peggy Collison and Messrs. John Lyons, 
Charles Martin, and Robert Nassau, the members of my English 580 seminar 
in dramatic theory, where this bibliography originated. They provided the 
enthusiastic impulse. I hope and trust it is not an ill omen that, quite by 
accident, the very last item in this bibliography is entitled "The Impossibility 
of Dramatic Criticism." 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Dn. Harry MLER Lypenserc, who grew up with the Library and was its 
Director from 1984 to 1941, was also the guiding spirit of the Bulletin from its 
beginning until his retirement. Through most of these years, as he tells in 
his introduction to “Crossing the Line” he gathered references to the cere- 
monies as a supplement to his abiding interest in voyages of exploration. Now 
he has brought them together as a bibliographical narrative. The Bulletin is 
proud to launch its readers on this by-lane of the sea, bouyed and charted 
and with soundings marked by its principal navigator. 


Dn. Ricxarp B. VowLes is an assistant professor of English at the University 
of Florida. He received his Ph.D. from Yale in 1950 and has since been active 
in the area of contemporary and comparative drama. He has written a num- 
ber of magazine articles in the field and is the author of many entries in the 
new Enciclopedia dello spettacolo. He edited Pär Lagerkvists The Eternal 
smile, and other stories, published by Random House in 1954. In the spring 
of that year, he originated a seminar in dramatic theory at the University 
of Florida from which grew the bibliography published in this month's 
Bulletin. This summer, as Visiting Research Fellow in English at Yale, he is 
editing a collection of Restoration political poetry. 


GIFTS 


Mn. Louis M. RAniNowrrz has continued his generous gifts to the Library by 
presenting a group of twelve incunabula and a history of Cremona, Italy, by 
Antonio Campi, published in 1585. The latter book, entitled Cremona Citta 
Fedelissima et Nobilissima Colonia de Romani, is a handsome folio volume, 
illustrated with numerous engraved portraits, elevations of important build- 
ings, a map of the region around Cremona, and a large folding plan of the 
city. The map and plan were engraved by David de Laude, a Jewish cartog- 
rapher, who appears to be otherwise unknown. The engraved title page is 
dated 1582, "In casa dell'istesso auttore," but the colophon has the date 1585. 
The twelve incunabula are listed here in alphabetical order, with brief des- 
criptive notes: 
AEGIDIUS SUCHTELENSIS. 
Elegantiarum viginti praecepta. [Speier, Conrad Hist] 1497. 
GW 805. Stillwell А92 (Huntington only). 


A collection of phrases to be used in writing letters. The title page has a spirited 
woodcut of three students seated before a teacher armed with a bundle of switches. 
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ANNE, SAINT. Legend. 
Legenda S. Annae. Leipzig, Melchior Lotter, 16 Sept. 1498. 
GW 2004. Stillwell A658. 
Issued during the first year of printing by Melchior Lotter's press. 


BRANT, SEBASTIAN, 
Stultifera navis. Lyon, Jacques Sacon, 28 June 1488 [i. e. 1498] 
GW 5083. Stillwell B971. 


Brant's famous "Ship of Fools" contains one of the very early references to the 
discovery of the New World (in this edition on f. lxvi [i. e. Ixzvi] verso). 


Cicero, Marcus TULLIUS. 
De finibus bonorum et malorum. Venice, Filippo di Pietro, 6 Nov. 1480. 
GW 6887. Stillwell C518. 


Variant colophons are known. In this copy, as in several others, the last line of the 
colophon containing the date was not printed. 


Cicero, Marcus Тото. 
Epistolae selectae. Naples, Francesco del Tuppo [ca. 1492] 


GW 6875. 
The British Museum copy is the only other one recorded. 


Esrarvi, UDALRICUS. 
Modus latinitatis. Memmingen, Albrecht Kunne, 1487. 
GW 9185. Stillwell E2 (University of California only). 


Fronus, Lucius ANNAEUS. 

Epitomae rerum Romanarum. [Rome, Apud Sanctum Marcum (Vitus 
Puecher), ca. 1475-77] 

Hain-Copinger 7198. Stillwell F210 (John Carter Brown only). 


À rare edition of Florus's history of Rome, printed by a press which was in operation 
for probably less than three years. 


OckHAM, WILLIAM. 
Quodlibeta. Paris, Pierre Le Rouge, 27/28 Feb. 1487/88. 
The first edition, edited by Cornelius Oudendijck. 
Hain-Copinger 11840. Stillwell 014. 


Pros П, Porr (Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini). 

De duobus amantibus Euryalo et Lucretia. Venice [Bernardinus Stag- 
ninus, de Tridino], 8 July 1483. 

Hain 233. Stillwell P620 (Goodhart-Bryn Mawr copy only). 


SAVONAROLA, HIERONYMUS. 

Expositio ac meditatio in psalmü Miserere. . . Augsburg, Johann Fro- 
schauer, 1499. 

Hain 14424. Not in Stillwell. 

This copy is bound in the first two leaves of Saint Augustine's Sermones de vita 
clericorum, Padua, Matthaeus Cerdonis, 1484 (GW 2923. Stillwell A1177). 
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Seneca, Lucrus ANNAEUS. 
Epistolae ad Lucillium. [Strassburg, The R-Printer (Adolf Rusch) 
ca. 1475] 


Hain 14597. Stillwell 5844. 

The date given is that used by Stillwell. The Pierpont Morgan Library Check list 
assigns 1474 and the Chapin Library catalogue, 1469-70. There are two editions 
dated 1475, one printed in Rome and one in Paris, but it appears possible that the 
Strassburg edition is the editio princeps. The present copy is a very large one with 
wide margins, in a contemporary binding of red stained calf over wooden boards, 
with metal comer pieces and remains of metal clasps. 


Vencentus, PETRUS PAULUS. 
De ingenuis moribus. Venice, Joannes Baptista Sessa, April 1491. 
Stillwell V122. 
This edition includes the text of Basilius Magnus’ De legendis antiquorum libris. 
The Dyson Perrins copy. 
L. M. Starx 





USE AND ADDITIONS, JULY 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF JULY, 1955, the total number of recorded readers in 
the Reference Department, Central Building, was 63,692. They consulted 
172,896 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 210,638. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 729,206. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 35,225 
volumes and 6,494 pamphlets. Of these, the Reference Department received 
as gifts 2,503 volumes, 4,624 pamphlets and 327 maps. The Circulation 
Department received as gifts 404 volumes and 63 pamphlets. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR JULY, 1955 











HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 
BRANCH noes ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 

Bookmobile No. 2 = . . . a - 1,051 8,479 5,180 
Bookmobile No. 8 2 . a . = >= 1,138 8,494 4,630 
City Island  . E 1,880 805 2,085 
Clason’s Point - . _ . _ č = >= 2,797 1,188 8,030 
Eastchester$} ~- = - => č = č = = ESS MUS sue 
Fordham _ SL VE. ar Le, ы 17,262 6,014 23,276 
Gun Hil |. . . = - - - 1,778 1,574 8,847 
High Bridge Sy xu. et EPs SS 10,811 8,854 14,665 
Hunts Point ae ADe OS 7,185 4,068 11,258 
Kingsbridge -~ . . =- =- =- >= 8,552 4,215 12,767 
Melcourt - =- =- -~ č =z -. č = = 1,909 1,598 8,502 
Melrose . . . . . č => = >= 8,147 4,141 12,288 
Morisania. . _ = . . = >- 3,884 2,234 6,118 
Moshou = . . -. ~ _ = >= 13,858 6,867 20,720 
Mott Haven Lunae. fet бш, SS 5,120 2,655 7,775 
Parkchester т 4D qur л... 16,894 7,889 24,783 
Pelham _ . ~ ~ _ - č >= >= 5,851 3,430 8,781 
Riverdale _ St ee шз сш 8,605 2,431 6,036 
Sedgwick Zu av Ao iX „ш мш qme Le mm 8,451 1,915 5,366 

Throgs Neck ~ -~ ~ ~ - = 2,236 1,972 
Tremont . - -~ эш. шю лш ww - 8,782 2,996 11,708 
VM ишн Mos e Шу» бы! LER шы 4,087 2,422 6,489 
Van Co deaa уа Eo зш, ы 2570 1,884 8,904 
Van Nest  —-_ ~ ~ - - „_ - 1,998 1,645 8,838 
Wakefield... c эш ш юе Иш om 7,265 8,408 10,068 
West Farms - = —. _ _ an >= 10,006 5,525 15,581 
Westchester Square - - =- =- - - 9,001 3,299 12,800 
Woodstock = Nes эш ee Le 2,302 2,645 4,947 
Woodlawn =, wk Se) ee ры 2,860 1,420 4,280 
Extension Service - -~ =- = =- . 171 115 286 
SUBTOTALS = ay unu Уш 166,514 88,497 255,011 

MANHATTAN 
A Bache «ш. Sie. ms ШШ 2,851 2,497 5,848 
Bloomingdale . . . - - - - 19,500 8,158 22,656 
Cath rec = x зы 10,480 —— 10,480 
Central Children’s Room _ =- - >- eee 2,136 2,736 
Central Circulation |. -~ - =- = -= 73,159 Lee 78,159 
Chatham Square -~ - =- - - - 4,257 1,728 5,980 
Columbia |. . - =>- - = - -= 10,225 PERS 10,225 
Columbus _ a AE. dey Ve n 5,121 1,038 6,159 
Countee Cullen - - - - - - 8,174 1,666 4,840 
Donnellt - . ~ - - = = >= == PU PURE 
Epiphany - - - - - = - - 14,458 8,251 17,709 
58th Street CE a Чы E 17,818 slices 17,916 
Fort Washington = - „ - - - 18,675 4,885 28,540 
George Bruce - - 2 =- _ a- - 3,729 1,757 5,486 
Hamilton Fish Park- - . =- . - 5,088 3,818 8,906 
Hamilton Grange - „ - - - - 7,186 2,204 9,340 
Harlem Library — - =- - - - 2,017 972 2,989 
Hudson Park ~ -~ =~ - = = = 7,728 900 8,626 
Inwood . - ~ - = - - - 16,977 5,518 22,490 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Jackson Square 

Macomb's Bridge 
Muhlenberg t - 
Music Library . 
Nathan Straus f 
98th Street . 
115th Street 
125th Street 
Ottendorfer 

Riverside „ 
St. Agnes . 
Seward Park 
67th Street 

Teachers’ Library 
Tompkins S S 
Washington elghts ы 
Webster . . . a 
Yorkville . . . >- 
Extension Service Е 


SUBTOTALS IM 
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Bookmobile No. 1 . 
Great Kills _ 
Huguenot Park .. 
New Оор. -~ 
Port Richmond 
Prince’s Bay 
St. George ~ 
South Beach 
Stapleton . 
Todt Hill . 
Tottenville 
West New Brighton 
Extension Service 


SUBTOTALS C DET us 


Echt БУД rm 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center |. . 
Library for the Blind... - 
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Municipal Archives and Records Center 


Municipal Reference _ 
Picture Collection * . ` .- 
Schomburg Collection n 


SusrOTALS Lr YEA. m 
GRAND TOTALS _ _ 


* Not included in total. 


+ Russian Collection temporarily closed. 


f Branch closed. 
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1,211 
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JUVENILE TOTAL 


16,057 
1,083 


4,408 

















CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joun Macxenziz Cory, Chief 
Miss MancanEgT WEBLER, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Сип овкм'в Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain — Book Оврев, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Young PxorrE's Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin Caratocinc, Miss Ellen Peters 
Ароіт Services, Miss Leona Durkes Brnpinc AND Processinc, William Stern 


INTERBRANCH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ÁSSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ÁSSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SuB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


Lismany For THE Bump. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

МомістрАІ, ARCHIVES AND Recorps Center. 288 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Lrsmany. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Picrure Contecrion. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

ScaomBurG CoLLECTION. 108 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


Coorprvator, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

Acurzar 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLooMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss F, McCormick 
CarHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Re ludock 
Centra, Снп.рвем'в Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CmcoLATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 88 East Broadway. Miss Marlon E. Lang 
CoruxmBrA. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Сотллмвоз. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CouwTEE Cutten. 104 West 186th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

* DoNNELL RecronaL. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Katherine O’Brien 
ЕргрнАМҮ. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
Firry-ricura STREET, 127 East 58th Street. Miss Магу C. Hatch 
Forr WasnurmwGTON. 585 West 179th Street. Miss Wini Gambrill 
Gronce Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
Нлмплом Fish Parr. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
HaxanroN GRANGE. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
Hancem Lrsnany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza M: ess 
Hupson Ранк. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Iwwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Macome's Bripcx. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 

* Монгемвевс. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Music Lrsrary. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
М№імктү-ихтн STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
1157s Srrerr. 208 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam i 
195тн $тнккт. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrennorrer. 135 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Rivensine. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Sr. AcNEs. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

Seward Рлак. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

Smrv-sevENTH STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TEACHERS Lisrany. 112 East 06th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tompxins Square. 881 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
WasHINGTON Нкснтз. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Wessrer, 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
CoonpiNATOR, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Crry IsLAND SuB-BnaNCH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
Cxason’s Pour. Harrod Place. Mrs. Emma Stolz . 
Easrcresrer. 2081 Burke Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
ForpuaM REGIONAL. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Gun Hu. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. 
Нісн Bumper. 78 West 168th Street. Muss Charlotte Harrison 
Номт‘ Pont. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Ema Obermeier 
Kincssripce. 3041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 
Мкгсоовт. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
MeLrose. 910 Morns Avenue. Miss Mary Read 
МовнізАМІА. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Rosalind К. Oltsik 
MosnuoLu. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street, Muss Mildred Nelson 
PAnxcuEsTER. 1884 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 
Pernas PAnkwAY. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace lijima 
Riverpaze. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 
SEpcwicx. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Тннос'в NEcx. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
University Неснтв. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Van ConrLaNpr. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxEFIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 
West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

* WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
Woop awn Hzicuts Sum-BRANCH. 4303 Katonah Avenue. Cecil Phillips 
Woorsrocx. 76] East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
Coorpinator, Miss Harriet Kemp 


Great Kitts. 56 Gifford’s Lane. John Hulton 

Носџемот Ранк Sun-snaNcH. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. 

Porr Ricomonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 
Prnce’s Bay SuB-BRANCH 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
Sr. Gzorcr REcroNAL. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 
Souru BrAcH SuB-BRANCE. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 
STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Нил, Sus-snaNcH. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
Torrenvize. 7430 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

Wesr New Bricuron. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 


wrens 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN AUGUST 


TWENTY-FIVE TREASURES Man Lossy 


Books and manuscripts of outstanding rarity from the Spencer, Manuscript, Parsons, 
Jewish, Reserve, Berg, Arents and Music collections. 


PAINTINGS BY NEW YORK CITY CHILDREN Room 78 
An exhibition of paintings lent by the New York City Board of Education, the Educa- 
tional Alliance and the Webb Churchill Center in the Bronx. To open on July 25. 


TOBACCO IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY Room 324 


Autograph letters and books written by famous people, 1558 — 1600, from the Arents 
Tobacco Collection. 


FRENCH BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 1895-1955 . Room 822 
The art of French book illustration as shown in the work of such masters as Toulouse- 
ино Matisse, Rouault, Dufy, Picasso and Braque, from the Spencer and Print 
collections, 


CARL VAN VECHTEN Room 318 
An exhibition of his manuscripts, first editions and photographs in honor of his 75th 
birthday. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Зар Froon Conrmor Norra 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
FROM HORN TO MICROPHONE Room 84 


An exhibition of pictures marking the 80th anniversary of electrical recording. 


THE HUMAN FACE Зар Етоов Conrmor SourH 
Five centuries of portraits, 


FORM, COLOR, LINE: SEVENTH CENTURY TO PICASSO 2ND FLoon GALLERY 
Reproductions from the Art Division's collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Mans Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1928. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Зар FLoon Connmoa 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvinglana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Froon Corrmor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 

EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MLLER LyDENBERG 


PART II 
1685 
Nos vivres & nôtre eau ne se sont point corrompus, nous n'avons même presque 
pas eu à souffrir du mauvais tems & des es; & les chaleurs de la Zone 


torride ne nous ont gueres paru plus grandes que celles qu’on sent en France 
au fort de l'Eté. Ainsi nous passámes la Ligne sans aucune incommodité le 
septiéme d'Avril, qui étoit un Samedy, avec un petit vent de Nord-Nord- 
Oüest vers le trois cent cinquante-huitiéme degré de longitude. Comme il 
étoit déja tard, la cérémonie si solemnelle que les gens de Mer ne manquent 
jamais de faire en cette occasion, fut remise au lendemain aprés la Messe. 
C'est un invention imaginée par les Maîtres, les Pilotes & les autres Officiers 
mariniers du Vaisseau, afin d'avoir de l'argent & en acheter des rafraichisse- 
mens pour eux & pour l'Equipage, à laquelle ils luy ont donné fort malà propos 
le nom de baptéme. 

Monsieur l'Ambassadeur ne voulut pas qu'on fit aucune des cérémonies qui 
ont quelque rapport aux choses saintes. Chacun donna ce qu'il voulut; & les 
autres en furent quittes pour quelques seaux d'eau, qu'on leur jetta sur le 
corps; comme il faisoit alors fort grand chaud, l'incommodité ne fut pas 
considérable. 


(Gui Tachard. Voyage de Siam, des peres jesuites envoyez par le roy aux 
Indes & à la Chine. Paris, 1686. p. 48-47.) 


15. Mars. Le Nordest revenue. Nous sommes aujourd'hui à 25 degrez 49. 
minutes; & il ne fait point chaud: tant mieux, nous allons víte; & dans deux 
jours nous vous dirons deux mots du Tropique. On baptise d'ordinaire ceux 
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1685, continued 


qui le passent: mais pour nous, qui avons bien de plus grandes veuës, nous 
ne serons baptisez qu’à la ligne. Vous aurez une relation bien éxacte de la 


cérémonie. 
(L. D. Choisy. Journal ou suite du voyage de Siam. Paris, 1687. p. 13.) 


8. Avril. Toujours un petit vent, qui fait faire une lieué par heure. Ainsi la ligne 
étant plus que passée, on a fait ce matin la cérémonie. Tous les matelots qui 
l'avoient déja passée se sont armez de pincettes, tenailles, marmites & chau- 
drons. A leur tête un Tambour plus noir que les Mandarins; & pour Capitaine 
un vieillard tremblotant, qui eust fort bien chanté: C'est uno charge bien 
pesante, qu'un fardeau de quatre-vingts ans. Cette compagnie, aprés avoir 
fait l'éxercice, s'est rangée au tour d'une baie ou baquet plein d'eau, oà selon 
l'ordre ancien on devoit plonger tous ceux qui n'avoient pas passé la ligne. 
Monsieur l'Ambassadeur a comparu le premier, & a promis, en mettant la 
main sur une Mappemonde, de faire observer la cérémonie, si jamais il 
repassoit la ligne; & pour n'estre point mouillé il a mis dans le bassin une 
poignée d'argent. J'en ai fait autant, & tous les Officiers, & tous ceux qui 
avoient de quoi se racheter. Les autres ont esté plongez dans la baie, & inondez 

‘une vingtaine de seaux d'eau. On а ramassé prés de soixante écus, qui 
serviront à acheter des rafraichissemens pour l'equipage. C'est une coutume 
inviolablement observée, d'obliger les mousses à se donner le fouet les uns 
aux autres, & par là finir la féte: mais aujourd'hui on etoit las; & les mousses 
ont eu repit jusqu'au premier calme, qu'ils seront foüetez d'importance pour 
faire venir le vent. 

( Choisy, Journal. p. 31-32.) 


This voyage of Chevalier Chaumont to Siam and China on behalf of France is one more step in 
the constant struggles at that time by France, the Netherlands and Britain for temporal control, 
clerical expansion and for colonies tn the Far East. Tachard, a Jesuit father, and the Abbé Choisi 
(or Choisy) give us two accounts; the latter with more detail of the proceedings. Both tell how 
Chaumont, the Ambassador, frowned on possible approaches to sa rites; both emphasize the 
favoring of the ceremony by the officers and crew alike for raising money for the crew by means 
of buying freedom from the ducking by a contribution of cash. Choisy is the first to tell how the 
cabin boys' part is delayed till the next calm, when they get a good whipping to bring on a 
favorable wind. 

Does the trembling old man suggest adoption of an element from northern folklore? 

The two ships carrying the party sailed from Brest March 8, 1685. Johann Gottlieb Worm's 
Ost-Indian und. Persianische Reisen (Frankfurt, 1745), as quoted later, harks back to Tachard 
and Chaumont as authority for saying the rite is purely commercial or financial. 


1690 


[Sailing from Brest 24 February 1690] We made great way the first three or 
four days [after leaving Cape Verde], but the winds beginning to slack as we 
approacht the heats of the Line, we did not sail so fast as before; being now 
Passion, or the Holy-week, Father Tachard would omit nothing of the holy 
exercises practisd at this time, we sung the Tenebra, we heard Sermons, 
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and tho’ at sea perform’d all the duties of Christians who have more con- 
veniency... 

In the mean time we insensibly approacht the Line, the passing of which I 
don’t admire people should dread so much, we had nothing now but faint 
winds, very inconstant, and almost continual Calms... 

The way we made this night brought us considerably nearer the Line; 
which we long’d to pass, almost quite spent with the intollerable heats we 
had endured for fiefteen /sic] days time; only those rains which fell helpt to 
abate the rageing heats, and were a great relief to us; at length, after a great 
deal of them, accompanied with Thunder and Lightnings Sunday the ninth 
of April at ten a clock in the morning we past the Line, which we so im- 
patiently long’d for. 

Here the Mariners use an execrable custom of a mock Baptism, which is 
fitter to be condemned with the utmost severity than describ'd. 

( [Abraham Duquesne, the younger]. A new voyage to the East Indies in 
the years 1690 and 1691. London: for Daniel Dring, 1696. p. 22-26. ) 
One more example of clerical disapproval of the ducking. Note under 1654 that Dutertre made 


no objection to it, and in 1685 “Monsieur l'Ambassadeur ne voulut pas qu'on fit aucune des 
cérémonies qui ont quelque rapport aux choses saintes.” 


We crost the Line the 23d of November, and were oblig'd to undergoe the 
impertinent Ceremony of Baptism, at least all those who had not assisted at 
the same Festival before, or would not buy themselves off for a piece of 
Money. 

Tisan ancient Custom, and will not be abolish’d without difficulty; ’tis also 
sometimes done when we pass the Tropicks. I shall in a few words report how 
this fine Ceremony was perform’d in our Vessel. One of the Seamen who had 
past the Line before, drest himself in Rags, with a beard and Hair of Hards of 
Hemp, and black'd his face with Soot and Oil mixd together. Thus Equip’d, 
holding a Sea-Chart in one Hand, and a Cutlass in the other, with a Pot full 
of blacking Stuff standing by him, he presented himself upon Deck attended 
by his Suffragans, drest as whimsically as himself, and arm’d with Grid-Irons, 
Stoves, Kettles, and little Bells; with which rare Instruments they made a 
sort of Musick, the goodness of which may be easily imagin’d. 

They саа those that were to be initiated into these Rites and Mysteries 
one after another, and having made them sit down on the edge of a Tub full of 
Water, they oblig’d them to put one Hand on the Chart, and promise that on 
the like Occasion they wou’d do to others what was at that time done to them. 
Then they gave them a mark in the Forehead with the stuff out of the Pot, 
wetted their faces with Seawater, and askt them if they wou'd give the Crew 
any thing to drink, promising them they wou'd in such case let them go with- 
out doing any further Pennance. Those that gave were presently discharg’d, 
and some avoided this unpleasant Præludium to what was to follow, by giving 
“em something Extraordinary: It cost me but a Crown to have the same 
Privilege with the Latter. As for those who paid nothing they were thrown 
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into the Tub of Water over Head and Ears, and then wash’d and scrub’d every 
where with the Ships Ballast; and I believe this scrubbing and washing lasted 
much longer than those who were so treated desir'd. 

Our Frigat and Boat having never past the Line, they were subjected to 
the same Law. The Captain was oblig’d to give something to save the Beak- 
head of his Ship, the Seamen р ‘twas their Right to cut off the Boats 
Nose else. The Money the Men got by it, was laid up to be spent on the whole 
Crew when opportunity offer'd. Every Nation practices this ridiculous Cus- 
tom after a different Manner. 


(The voyage of François Leguat of Bresse to Rodriguez, Mauritius, Java, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Transcribed from the first English edition. 
Edited and Annotated by Captain Pasfield Oliver. London: Hakluyt 
Society, 1891. v. 1, p. 19-21. Works issued by the Hakluyt Society. v. 82). 

The manuscript of the Relation was printed and published in London [in 1708] in French and 
English simultaneously, whilst a French edition was published in Amsterdam, and a Dutch version 
was printed at Utrecht in the same year. These were followed by German translations printed 
at Frankfort and Leipsic in 1700; another French edition was produced in London in 1720, 
and an abridged edition appeared later in 1792. 

Esquemeling in 1666 tells how the crew threatens to cut off “the stem of the vessel” if this із 
its first trip across the line and if the captain refuses to give “a small runlet of wine.” Here we 
hear of another case of the threat. 


Superstitiosa, d'altra parte, profana, ed in certo modo ridicola ё la cerimonia, 
che indispensabilmente osservano tutti quelli, che per la prima volta intra- 
prendono il passaggio del Tropico, 6 della Linea equinottiale, per andare 
nell’ Indie Orientali. La chiamano Battesimo del Tropico, ed ogni Natione 
lo pratica diversamente; anzi li Convogli d'una medesima Natione l’esserci- 
tano in diversi modi. Noi ne riportaremo qui un solo, che é il pià commune 
fra li Francesi. 

Collocano sopra il Ponte del Vascello un gran Mastello d'acqua, all'intorno 
del quale li Marinari stanno disposti con una secchia piena alla mano. Il Vice 
capitano si porta al piede dell'Albero то col viso inviluppato, ed il 
corpo coperto da una quantità di corde, che attorniandolo tutto, molte gli 
pendono dalle braccia; ed in capo tiene una lunga berretta. Lo seguono 
cinque, 6 sei Marinari con una Schiavina sopra le spalle; tiene egli in sue mani 
il Portolano, 6 altro Libro di Marina, e gli altri con padelle, e secchie stanno 
pronti per solennizzare con lo strepito la fontione. Posti poi que’ Passaggieri, 
che non hanno pit fatto quel viaggio sopra ad un legno, che attraversa il 
Mastello pieno d’acqua; il Vice Capitano col Libro alla manno fa la funtione 
del superstitioso Battesimo, e li Marinari la solennizano col ripercuotimento 
delle secchie, e padelle, spruzzando discretamente il Passaggiere con l'acqua, 
se paga una buona mancia; mà s'egli va ristretto in essa, li Marinari levandogli 
da sotto il legno, dove stà à sedere, lo fanno cadere nel Mastello, e gli ro- 
versciano le secchie piene d'acqua sopra del corpo; onde finisce la solennità 
con gran patimento del povero Passaggere [sic], persuaso di sottoporsi à cosi 
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stravagante inventione, per godere, com’essi dicono, e far godere à tutti gli 
altri il viaggio felice, ed esente da tempeste, e da perigli. 
(M. V. Coronelli.) Atlante Veneto. [Venice? 1690.] 


Every one crossing the line for the first time must endure this sacrilegious, profane, ridiculous 
ceremony, called Baptism of the Tropics, staged differently by different nations, even with varia- 
tions within the same nation. Here we give one, the more common on French ships. 

A big tub is set on the bridge of the vessel, and sailors stand by Med ens full of water. The 
mate takes stand at the foot of the main mast, face hidden, body covered with a lot of dangling 
ropes, many hanging from his arms, a big cap on his head. He is followed by five or six sailors, 
with slave’s garment on shoulders, one holding the Portolano or some other nautical book, the 
others with En pans and pails to solemnize it all by their noise. After this the passengers that 
have not crossed re are put on a plank across the tub full of water. The mate with the book 
in his hand performs the ritual baptism and the sailors do their solemnizing by beating pails and 
frying pans; if the passenger pays something ро gats just a sprinkling of water, but if any seems а 
bit hesitant, the sailors dump him from his p into the tub of water; and thus the function is 
ended with the long-suffering passengers, victims of so strange a ceremony, to let the sailors have 
their fun and to insure for all a happy voyage free from storms and perils. 

Note that this Venice text chooses to give what it calls the standardized French routine. Was 
there nothing similar in Venetian or Italian tradition? Note that nothing is said about the passing 
of Gibraltar, nor of a visit from Neptune. The Portolano is part of it all, but not a von as to 
wbat is done with it. Probably held out as the Bible to be sworn on? The ducking and the tribute 
exacting seem general if not universal. Clerical opposition to the “baptising” seems to be lessened 
by bringing in the phrases calling it all superstitious and profane and ridiculous. Or, was clerical 
frowning the reason for its non-use by Italian seamen? 


1695 


Le 26. [of June] sur les 8. heures aprés minuit nous passámes le Tropique du 
Cancer; à la pointe du jour nous reconnümes la terre de Praya, & aprés midy 


se passa à faire les ceremonies du Baptéme, que les Mariniers pratiquent en 
ces sortes d'endroits. 


(François Froger. Relation d'un voyage fait en 1695. 1696. & 1697. aux 
cótes d'Afrique, détroit de Magellan, Brezil, Cayenne & isles Antilles, 
par une escadre des vaisseaux du roy, commandée par M. de Gennes. Faite 


par le sieur Froger ingenieur volontaire sur le vaisseau le Faucon Anglois. 
Paris, 1698, p. 4-5.) 


No details about the ceremony, nor mention of ition at the equator. An English translation 
was published the same year in London, the reference there being “the Ceremonies of the 
Tropical Baptism or Ducking, which are commonly us’d by the Mariners in those places.” 


otes Queries, London, March 14, 1881, series 7, v. 11, p. 205, quotes the English text 
in full, and American Notes i» Queries, v. 1, no. 4, p. 62-3, July 1941, quotes the London version 


of 1891 as providing “some interesting information from the point of view of distribution of the 
practice and terminology involved.” 


1708 


Sept. 25. This day, according to custom, we duck’d those that had never pass'd 
the Tropick before. The manner of doing it was by a Rope thro a Block from 
. the Main-Yard, to hoist 'em above half way up to the Yard, and let ет fall at 
once into the Water; having a Stick cross thro their Legs, aud well fastned 
to the Rope, that they might not be surpriz'd and let go their hold. This 
prov'd of great use to our fresh-water Sailors, to recover the Colour of their 
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Skins which were grown very black and nasty. Those that we duck'd after 
this manner three times, were about 60, and others that would not undergo it, 
chose to pay Half a Crown Fine; the Mony to be levy'd and spent at a publick 
Meeting of all the Ships Companys, when we return to England. The Dutch 
Men and some English Men desir'd to be duck'd, some six, others eight, ten, 
and twelve times, to have the better Title for being treated when they come 
home. 

(Woodes Rogers. À cruising voyage round the world. London, 1712, 

p. 23-24.) 


The earliest account from an English sailor. 


1709 


Die Taufe der jungen Matrosen, so die Linie das erste mahl passiren, so, nach 
Tachards Meldung, der Ritter Chaumont, als einen Missbrauch des Heil. 
Sacraments nicht gestatten wollen, p. 47. heist nichts, und ist eine blosse 
Erfindung der See-Officierer, damit sie nur Geld bekommen, um vor sich und 
ihre Leute Erfrischungen kaufen zu kónnen, der sie gar unrecht den Nahmen 
einer Taufe beylegen, wie dieser Jesuit selbst redet. Herr Worm sagte, dass 
man einen Neuling, so nichts darum wüsste, unten am grossen Maste, mit 
einem blancken Degen, creutzweise Luft-Streiche über den Kopf thun lasse, 
mittlerweile aber ein ander, der mit einem Gefáss voll Wasser am Maste in 
die Hóhe P dee ihn damit begiesse, und über den gantzen Leib nass 
mache. Auf Tachards Schiffe gab jeder was er wolte, und die andern kamen 
frey durch mit ein paar Kubel voll Wasser, so ihnen auf den leib gegossen 
wurde. Man muss gestehen, dass diese Alfantzerey solchen Nahmen nicht 
verdiene. Wohl aber verdient ihn die im Pabsthum eingeführte Glocken- 
Taufe, welche der Jesuiten und anderer Papisten zartes Gewissen dulden kan, 
ob es gleich ein viel schändlicher Werck ist, eine leblose Creatur im Nahmen 
der Heil. Dreyeinigkeit taufen, wie rechte Menschen, gewisse Manns-oder 
Weibs-Nahmen geben, Tauf-Zeugen darzu nehmen, die an den Strick, wie ans 
Wester-Hembde, greifen müssen, Gebeth und Seegen darbey sprechen, ihm 
grosse geistliche Kräffte zuschreiben, ut quicunque ad sonitum convenerint, 
ab omnibus inimici tentationibus liberentur in corpore, & a pravis cogitationi- 
bus mundentur in mente, semperque fidei catholicæ documenta sectentur, 
pellantur insidiæ inimici, fragor grandinis, p turbinum, impetus tem- 
pestatum, infesta tonitrua, ёс. Pontificale f. 154. Hunnii Apostas. R. Eccl. 
. 188. i] 
d Sonst ist noch auf den Schiffen die Gewohnheit, dass, wenn sie, nach dem 
sie über die Linie, das wüste Eyland Abrolhos vorbey, man Gott óffentlich in 
Betstunden dancket, und dem Schiffs-Volck eine Ergótzlichkeit, oder an 
jeden Tisch eine Kanne Spanischen Wein giebt, auch frisch Schópfen- und 
Schweinen-Fleisch speiset, weil man von dergleichen Vieh allzeit einige le- 
bendig auf dem Schitfe führet. Denn die Schiffer halten es für ejn Glück, wenn 
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sie solchen gefährlichen Ort ohne Anstoss үл, weil von der 
Brasilianischen Kuste. auf die 60. Weilen weit, sehr grosse und gefährliche 
Klippen in die See hinein streichen, welche gréstentheils unter dem Wasser 
liegen, und so leicht nicht kónnen gesehen werden. 


(Johann Gottlieb Worm aus Dóbeln. Ost-Indian und Persianische Reisen, 
oder: Zehenjáhrige auf Gross-Java, Bengala, und in Gefolge Herrn Joann 
Josuä Kôtelär, Holländischen Abgesantens an den Sophi in Persien, ge- 
leistete Kriegs-Dienste, mit auserlesen Anmerckungen erläutert und nebst 
anderen besondern Nachrichten, auch doppleten Registern ans Licht 
gestellet durch M. Crispinum Weisen, Past. zu Mochau. Dresden und 
Leipzig, 1737. 8vo. Zweyte Auflage. Franckfurt und Leipzig, 1745, 
p. 18-19.) 


The title is longish, I admit, but it seems worth quoting in full because it tells so much about 
an unusual book. The story of the ceremony differs from most others first in its quoting an earlier 
writer, and second in telling how once more did the clerical passengers look ce at it all as 
dangerous profaning of a religlous ceremony. The crew is permitted to stage its performance, 
something by this time accepted as "very meet, right, and" Its bounden privilege by the crew 
as a whole and as individual seamen. But this time the accolade and the baptism must be toned 
down, be symbolic, free from skylarking and horseplay. Thanks were given for safe passing of the 
shoals off Abrolhos islands. Extra and rations were also served at the time. 

You will search far also before finding any other sea tale with so much information about food 
rations, about what merchandise, slight in amount, the crew was allowed on the return voyage. 
Worm has a sense of humor, as when g of the weather he tells how the Spanish ambas- 
sador to the Court of St. James, when ing the ship homeward bound, told the messenger 
sent by the King to give his pe to the Sun as well as to the King, for he'd not seen the Sun 
the whole of one month — the entire time of his stay. 

Worm was the son of a Saxon merchant, born at Dóbeln, thirty or so miles west of Dresden. 
Trained, as usual, to follow his father, he went to Leipzig and Hamburg for experience, decided 
he wanted more adventure, at Amsterdam shipped as a soldier on board the Oudenarde, sailing 
from the Texel October 27, 1709 bound for Java. He was then just 19 years old. Invalided home 
after ten years, he settled down to take over his father’s business, dying at his home in 1735, His 
diaries were used by Crispinus Weise, pastor at Mochau, as basis for this book brought ont in 1787. 

The editing by a cler, is undoubtedly the explanation of the wealth of references to other 
writers found in the book, some 308 names included. in the index of authors cited. It explains too 
the German Lutheran’s asking why a baptism of rookies eos oe Line should be disapproved 
by the clergy when they have no hesitation at baptising ch bells. 


1712 


Le lendemain [6 March 1712] quand on ne douta plus d'étre dans la partie 
du Sud, on ne manqua pas de faire la folle ceremonie du Baptême de la Ligne, 
coutume en usage parmi toutes les Nations. On lie les Cathecumenes par les 
poignets sur des funins tendus d'avant en arriere sur le gaillard pour les Offi- 
ciers et sur le pont pour les Matelots; & aprés plusieurs singeries & masca- 
rades, on les détache pour les conduire les uns aprés les autres au pied du 
grand mât, où on leur fait preéter serment sur une Carte qu’ils feront aux 
autres comme on leur a fait, suivant les Statuts de la Navigation, ensuite on 
paye pour n'étre pas moüillé, mais toujours inutilement, car les Capitaines ne 
sont pas méme tout à-fait-épargnez. 
( Amédée-Francois Frézier. Relation du voyage de la mer du sud aux côtes 


du Chily et du Pérou, fait pendant les années 1712, 1713 & 1714. Paris, 
1716, p. 13-14.) : 
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Of Scot descent, Frézier was born in Chambéry in 1682, the family having settled in Savoy in 
the late 17th century. His report went through several editions in French, was translated into 
English, German, Dutch in the 18th century. In 1903 at Santiago de Chile a translation into 
Spanish of the part relating to Chile was made by Nicolas Peña. 

The general tone and tenor of the book seems to show that Louis XIV sent Frézier to Chile and 
Peru as an engineer to plan for defense against possible attacks by England and the Netherlands. 
He sailed from St. Malo on the ship San Jose on November 28, 1711. 


1718 


Early in May we crossed the Line, ... What takes place on board when a ship 
crosses the Line is well known, so I shall not describe it at any length. A bell 
summons everyone on deck when crossing, and tables are placed for judges 
and attendants. All who have never before crossed the Line are ordered to 
swear on certain nautical books and maps that they are ready to pay tribute 
on crossing, and that they will on future occasions exact the same from any 
others who should cross the Line for the first time, and other promises. Every- 
one is then taxed according to his means, and, although they pay, they are 
well drenched, pails of water being poured over them. If any refuse to pay 
they are condemned to various punishments, some being tied to the yard 
with long ropes and plunged several times into the sea. The games end with 
cutting a thin rope stretched between the bow and the stern of the ship. The 
tribute money is used either for masses or for a festivity on shore. On ships 
sailing from the Mediterranean to Lisbon, the same ceremony is performed on 
doubling Cape St. Vincent. 

I have often been asked whether it is true that many people die when 
crossing the Line unless they are copiously bled, and that water and food 
become putrid and full of worms. Before answering it must be remembered 
that the Line is crossed twice on going from Europe to India, first from North 
to South, and then from South to North, and also twice on returning from 
India to Europe. On crossing the Line the first time on the way to India there 
are generally several days of absolute calm and great heat, on the second 
time of crossing it is not nearly so hot. 

Although when crossing the Line the first time many people suffer from 
sickness, insomnia, and languour, caused by the intense heat, there are no 
mortal illnesses, and there is no need to use the lancet. All bad symptoms dis- 
appear when the wind rises. It is true that a person who is already ill may be 
affected by the want of air and die, and water and eatables may suffer, but 
experience shows that bad jars, or keeping water below deck without air, or 
even the bad quality of the water, may cause putrefaction. It is well known 
that water from the Isle of Mauritius will keep good during a long voyage, 
while that from Martinique soon becomes turbid and full of animalcules. 
This need not, however, create alarm. Bringing the jars on deck and exposing 
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the water to the air and, better still, filtering it through white linen, will make 
it fit to drink. 


(Ippolito Desideri. An account of Tibet. The travels of Ippolito Desideri 
of Pistoia, S. J., 1712-1727. Edited by Filippo de Filippi. London: Rout- 
ledge, 1932. The Broadway Travellers. p. 54-55.) 


1720 


We past the Tropick, attended by the Tropick-Birds, a Fowl something bigger 
than a Pidgeon; but one would think, as it flies, it had an unlighted Candle 
fix d in its Tail. I cannot let go the Ceremony of passing this Tropick: When 
you are in the Latitude, the old Sailors ask the rest of the Ship's Crew, 
Whether they were ever that way before? If not, they must either pay a 
Bottle and Pound (as they call it) or be duck'd: They that don't pay, are 
fix d to a Rope at the Main-Yard-Arm, and duck'd three Times in the Sea; at 
which the rest of the Crew Huzzal and fire a Volley of Small-shot. 

When Admiral Benbow went with his Squadron of Men of War, the whole 
Fleet duck'd, but the Admiral gave ‘em Notice, by first firing a Gun, which was 
immediately follow'd with a Volley of Muskets, and Huzzaing, by every Ship 
in the Fleet. À Day or two before our Account is out, we send a Man to the 
Topmast-head, in order to discover Land, where he stays an Hour, and looks 
about him: He that discovers it first, is rewarded with a Bottle and Pound: 
that is, a Bottle of Rum, and a Pound of Sugar, which is demanded as soon as 
the Anchor is cast in a Place where such Commodities are to be had. Now the 
Bottles and Pounds that accrue from the People that are not willing to be 
duck'd, in passing the Tropick, are reserv'd by the old Sailors for a merry Bout, 
when safe in Harbour; which must not be touch'd by the fresh Men, as they 
call ‘ет. 


(Richard Falconer. The voyages, dangerous adventures and imminent 
escapes of Captain Richard Falconer. London, 1720. p. 11-13. The Li- 
brary of Congress catalogue notes William Rufus Chetwood as author.) 

This time it is of course the Tropic of Cancer that is crossed, and the reference to Benbow 1s 


probably to the 1698 expedition rather that of 1708. I find no record that Benbow was ever 
south of the equator. 


1722 


La Chaloupe revenue à bord, nous mîmes à la voile pour continuer notre 
route, que nous fimes heuresement, à l'exception de la Ligne, où le calme 
nous prit. Durant quatre jours, nous y иы эма beaucoup, de l'excessive 
chaleur qu'il y faisoit. Les Matelots eurent le temps de faire le Baptéme im- 
pertinent, qu'ils ont accoûtomé de faire en ce lieu. Cette cerémonie super- 
stitieuse a été décrite tant de fois par ceux qui ont donné la Relation de lur 
Voyage au Public, que je crois qu'il est inutile d'en parler ici; je me conten- 
terai de dire, que tous ceux qui n'ont jamais passé la Ligne, sont obligez de 
souffrir qu'on les baptise, c'est à-dire, qu'on les prenne par les pieds, & qu'on 
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les trempe dans une de cuve d'eau par trois fois; ee avoir juré qu'ils 
observeront à l'égard des autres cette coütume inviolable: en faisant ce 
serment, ils ont la main sur des Cartes Hidrographiques, ou sur les Registres 
du Batiment. Pour s’en exempter, on donne quelque chose aux Matelots, qui 
en ce cas ne vous jettent que quelque potée d’eau sur la tête. Les Aumôniers & 
les Missionaires les plus zelez, ont beau Zeur representer la maniere indigne, 
dont ils prophanent le Sacrement le plus saint de notre Religion; jusqu'à 
present ils y ont perdu le fruit de leur exhortation. 

(Carpeau Du Saussay. Voyage de Madagascar . . . par M. de V. Paris, 

1722. p. 57-58.) 

Thanks to calms, the crew had time to do their baptising, quite unfitting but always their 
custom at this point. This superstitious rite has been described so often by other travelers as to 
make it hardly worth mention here. Let me say, however, that everyone that has not crossed the 
line before must be baptised, that is to say, be grabbed by the feet and soaked thrice in a big 
bath, first having sworn on the ship's chart or register that he will do the same to everyone else 
that follows umm the sailors, and you can buy yourself off, having only a bit of water dropped 

y 


on your head. R zealous clergymen protest it all as a sacrilege on our most sacred religious 
rite, but so far their protest has no fruit to show. 


1751 


Baptéme du tropique ou de la ligne, en Marine; c'est une cérémonie ridicule, 
mais d'un usage ancien & inviolable parmi les gens de mer, qui la pratiquent 
bien régulierement sur ceux qui passent pour la premiere fois le tropique ou 
la ligne équinoctiale. 

Chacque nation s'y prend diversement, & méme les équipages d'une 
méme nation l'exercent en différentes manieres. Voici celle qui est la plus 
ordinaire parmi les équipages francois. | 

Pour préparatifs, on met une baille au pié du grand mát pleine d'eau de la 
mer; le pilote pour l'ordinaire se met auprès, le visage barbouillé, le corps 
revêtu & tout entortillé de garcettes, dont quelques-unes lui pendent des bras. 
Il est accompagné de cinq ou six matelots habillés de même: il tient entre 
ses mains un livre de cartes marines tout ouvert; aux environs il y a des mate- 
lots avec des seaux pleins d'eau; il y en a sur les vergues & sur les hunes. On 
amene celui qui doit être baptisé en grand cérémonie; on le fait asseoir sur une 
planche tenue aux deux bouts par deux matelots, & posée sur la baille 
pleine d'eau; on lui fait jurer sur le livre que tient le pilote, de pratiquer sur 
les autres la même cérémonie, lorsque l'occasion s'en trouvera; & dans l'instant 
les deux matelots renversent la planche, & font tomber l'homme dans la 
baille; en méme tems ceux qui sont à la hune & sur les vergues lui jettent 

lusieurs seaux d'eau sur le corps. Les officiers & les passagers se rachetent 
а si ridicule cérémonie, en donnant quelqu’ argent aux équipages; mais on 
ne fait point de grace à ceux qui ne donnent rien. On demande cependant 
permission au capitaine pour faire le baptéme. 

Un vaisseau qui n’a point encore passé la ligne ou le tropique, y est soûmis: 
mais le capitaine le rachette par quelques rafraîchissemens qu’il donne au 
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gens de l'équipage, autrement ils couperoient l'éperon ou quelqu’autre partie 
du vaisseau: mais aujourd’hui beaucoup de capitaines abolissent cette ridi- 
cule cérémonie. 

(Denis Diderot. Encyclopédie, ou dictionnaire raisonné des sciences, des 

arts et des métiers. Paris, 1751. v. 2, p. 65.) 


1751 


The 11th of April, 8’ N.L. In the afternoon we passed the Line. On this occa- 
sion the old custom was observed; namely, all the men were called upon the 
deck, and some pails full of water were thrown upon those who had not 
crossed the Line before, and those who have very often partake of the bath- 
ing. It appears from Holm’s Description of New Sweden, that this ceremony 
was usual in 1642, on his voyage to America. The first cause that gave rise to it 
is unknown. It is true, in the neighbourhood of the Line, it is usual to wash 
the ships every morning and evening with sea-water, that the intolerable 
heat may be less noxious; which, particularly if the sailors drink brandy, is 
sufficient to make them mad. But we cannot from hence derive the ceremony 
of drenching them in water, as it is a practice more likely to occasion diseases 
than to prevent them. 

Afterwards all those who had been here for the first time collected a sum of 
money among themselves, to serve as a treat at a Gothenburgh tavern, in case 
they should return; and it amounted to three hundred and sixty-four copper 
dollars, and fifteen ocres. Another collection was made for the orphan-house 
at Gothenburgh; every one contributed to it, and it amounted to eight hun- 
dred and thirteen copper dollars, and twenty-four ocres. 


(Peter Osbeck. A voyage to China and the EastIndies. Translated from 
the German [version of the Swedish original] by J. R. Forster. London: 
Benjamin White, 1771. v. 1, p. 106-107.) 


The title of the Swedish original runs: Dagbok öfwer en Ostindisk resa dren 1750, 1751, 1752. 
Med anmärkningar uti naturkunnigheten, frimmande folkslags, sprük, seder, Hushdllning, m.m. 
Jémte 12 tabeller och afledne skepps-predikanten Toréns bref. Stockholm, 1757. The Amold 
Arboretum has the only copy in this country recorded in the Union Catalogue of the Library of 
Congress. 

e German translation title runs: Herrn Peter Osbeck, pastors zu Hasslôf . . . Reise nach 
Ostindien und China. Nebst O. Toreens Reise nach Suratte und C. G. Ekebergs Nachricht von 
der landwirthschaft der Chineser. Aus dem schwedischen übersetzt von J. С. Georgi. Rostock: 
J. C. Koppe, 1765. 

Osbeck’s ceremony came at the equator, the reference to “Holm’s Description of New Sweden” 
is to the quotation from Campanius here given under 1642. 


1752 


At sea, 27 July [1752]. I had nearly missed my post to-night, by attending to 
our old sea form in crossing the tropic. This is the boundary of what the 
ancients called the torrid zone. We crossed the supposed line of this boundary 
to day. On these occasions, all the people on board a ship who have not passed 
it before are subject to a fine, which, if they refuse to pay or cannot procure, 
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they must be ducked; that is, hoisted up by a rope to the yard arm, and from 
thence dropped souce into the water. This is such fine sport to the seamen, 
that they would rather lose some of the forfeiture, (which is usually paid in 
brandy) than that every body should escape the ducking. And in many ves- 
sels they single out some poor helpless boy or landsman to be half drowned 
for the diversion of his shipmates. But as I do not choose to permit any 
arbitrary or oppressive laws to be valid in my peaceful kingdom, I always pay 
for those who cannot pay for themselves. 

(John Newton. Letters and sermons, with a review of ecclesiastical his- 

tory and hymns. Philadelphia, 1797. v. 7, p. 116, 117.) 


The letters were written by the Rev. John Newton, rector of St. Mary, Woolnoth, London, on 
three voyages to Africa in 1751-1758. 


1763 


Le Jeudi, 10 Novembre, sur les cing heures du matin, nous passâmes la ligne. 
[Les anciens qui n'avoient point de boussole, qui ne s'écartoient point des 
cótes dans leurs plus longs trajets, & qui navigeoient rarement sous les 
Tropiques, ne connurent pas la cérémonie bizarre qu'on va décrire. C'est un 
usage qui ne remonte pas plus haut que ce voyage célebre de Gama, qui a 
fourni au Camoéns le sujet de la Lusiade. L'idée qu'on ne scauroit être un 
bon marin, sans avoir traversé l'équateur, l'ennui inséparable d'une longue 
navigation, un certain esprit républicain qui regne dans toutes les petites 
Sociétés, peut-étre toutes ces causes réunies, ont pu donner naissance à 
ces especes de saturnales; quoi qu'il en soit, elles furent adoptées en un instant 
dans toutes les Nations, & les hommes les plus éclairés furent obligés de se 
soumettre à une coutume dont ils reconnoissoient l'absurdité; car partout, dés 
que le peuple parle, il faut que le sage se mette à l'unisson]. 

Je vais décrire cette cérémonie avec simplicité, cela n'Óte rien du mérite 
de la relation. 

Ce sont les Maîtres, les Contremaîtres & les Matelots, qui ont déjà passé la 
ligne, qui baptisent sans distinction de grade, de sexe & de qualité, tous les 
nouveaux Navigateurs. Ils se donnent un Président pour la cérémonie, & ils 
l'appellent le bonhomme la Ligne. 

П étoit prés de sept heures, & nous étions à souper, lorsque nous entendimes 
claquer un fouet qui nous annonça l’arrivée du courier du Bonhomme la 
Ligne; ce courier étoit le maître Canotier, & on l'avoit habillé trés-proprement. 
Il heurta à la porte de la chambre; on demanda qui heurtoit? C'est, répondit-il, 
un envoyé du Bonhomme la Ligne, Seigneur & Président de ces parages. Qu'on 
lui ouvre, dit M. de Bougainville. On ouvrit, l'Envoyé mit pied à terre, entra, 
& sa monture resta à la porte. Cette monture étoit formée de deux Matelots 
attachés l'un à l'autre & marchant à quatre pattes. L'un avoit sur la téte un 
faubert * pour représenter la queue de l'animal; l'autre en avoit aussi un pour 


* Le faubert est une espece de balai, composé de fils de carret, pris des vieux cordages; ils 
représentent à-peu-prós une grosse & longue queue de cheval. 
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former sa criniere, & de plus un masque de carton figuré en tête de cheval. Les 
harnois étoient le pavois du grand canot, c'est-à-dire, une grande bande 
d'étoffe bleue, parsemée de fleurs de lys jaunes. 

L'envoyé ayant été introduit, adressa la parole à notre Commandant en 
ces termes: “Le Président de ces Parages, le Bonhomme la Ligne, ayant 
appris que le brave Chevalier de Bougainville, Commandant de la frégate 
l'Aigle, y étoit arrivé, m'a ordonné de venir le saluer de sa part, de lui Mica 
ner la joie qu'il ressent de sa venue, & de lui remettre une lettre, dans laquelle 
ses sentimens sont fidelement exprimés." 

M. de Bougainville lut la lettre qui étoit conçue en ces termes: Brave Cheva- 
lier, vos hauts faits ont rendu le nom François très-célebre dans le Canada: 
votre réputation est parvenue dans les parages de ma domination sur les aîles 
de la renommée, & votre nom est en telle vénération dans le cœur de mes 
sujets, que les Dorades, les Bonites, les Thons & les Marsouins, ayant apperçu 
la frégate Y Aigle que vous commandez, sont venus en bande m'annoncer dès- 
hier votre arrivée. Ils ont exprimé la joie que votre présence a répandue dans 
leurs cœurs par les bonds & les sauts multipliés qu'ils ont faits, en passant 
auprés de votre navire. Je vous envoie cet Ambassadeur pour vous témoigner 
la mienne; il vous remettra la présente, & j'espere vous dire moi-même demain 
combien je suis charmé de la visite que vous me rendez. Signé Le Bonhomme 
la Ligne. 

Ily avoit à la place de la date: А la 54 minute du I dégré de latitude, longi- 
tude 29 dégrés 3 min. de ma domination septentrionale, le 9 Novembre de l'an 
1163 de mon regne. 

M. de Bougainville dit à l'Envoyé qu'il comptoit avoir l'honneur de se 
présenter le lendemain devant le Bonhomme, & de lui faire sa réponse de vive 
voix. Que l'on donne un coup à boire au courier, ajouta-t-il, & que l'on ait soin 
de son cheval: il doit étre beau, qu'on le fasse entrer, je suis curieux de le voir. 
On F'introduisit: il fit des cabrioles, il battit du pied & hennit. Comme il pou- 
voit étre fatigué du voyage, on lui présenta un verre de vin: ille but. Le courier 
dit alors que son cheval avoit deux têtes, l'une à l'avant, l'autre à l'arriere; on 
donna donc un verre de vin à la téte de l'arriere. 

Sur le point de se retirer, le courrier présenta de la part du Bonhomme la 
Ligne, un oiseau au Commandant, comme un témoignage de la bienveillance 
de l'illustre Président de ces parages. On le prit d'abord pour un oiseau arti- 
ficiel. П fit voir en pingant avec son bec qu'il étoit plein de vie. C'étoit en effet 
un oiseau d'eau, & la surprise n'en fut que plus grande. 

Aprés souper, on monta sur le gaillard d'arriere, on y dansa au son du tam- 
bourin; puis au son de deux violons, des menuets, des contredanses, &c. jusques 
à prés de dix heures que l'on se retira. 

Toutes ces cérémonies n'étoient que le prélude du baptéme; aussi elles se 
firent la veille. Le jour de la féte se célébra avec solemnité; on commenga par 
disposer sur le gaillard d'arriere une baignoire pleine d'eau de mer & des seaux; 
ensuite on tendit des deux côtés du vaisseau une de cés cordes qui sert à jetter 
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la sonde, & qu'on nomme la ligne. On plaça auprès de l'escalier qui descend 
à la chambre, un banc couvert du pavois, qui avoit servi, la veille de caparaçon 
à la monture du courier; & l'on disposa ainsi une espece de thrône, au Président 
de la ligne, à son Chancelier & au Vicaire qui devoit administrer le baptême. 

Tous ces préparatifs achevés, on battit du tambourin, pour assembler tout 
le monde sur le gaillard. Quand l'équipage fut réuni, on demanda de la grande 
hune, avec un porte-voix; Comment nomme-t-on le navire que je vois là-bas 
dans mes parages? on le nomme l Aigle, répondit le Capitaine. — Qui le com- 
mande? — M. le Chevalier de Bougainville. — J'en suis charmé; je le verrai 
avec plaisir dans ma société, avec les cérémonies accoutumées. Je reçus hier 
de ses nouvelles, & je vais lui en marquer ma satisfaction en descendant dans 
son navire avec toute ma Cour. 

Dans le moment, parut un Matelot ayant pour tout habillement une culotte 
gaudronnée & sur les épaules une peau de mouton avec sa laine, le visage 
barbouillé de rouge & de jaune par placards, un bonnet sur la tête surmonté de 
deux cornes de bœuf & parsemé de plumes de dindes & de poules; la poitrine, 
les bras, le ventre & les jambes également enluminés de couleurs détrempées 
à l'huile, & le menton couvert d'une grande moustache. Ce Matelot ainsi ac- 
coutré descendit de la grande hune, ayant une chaîne de fer autour du corps, 
en façon de ceinture. 

Six Mousses le précédoient nuds, peints de jaune & de rouge depuis les 
pieds jusqu'à la tête, les uns par placards, les autres par bandes croisées à la 
maniere des Sauvages. 

Arrivés sur le gaillard, le Matelot les arrangea, leur fit mettre le pouce sur 
la corde tendue, & les contraignit de danser, au son du tambourin, pendant un 
demiquart d'heure. Ils s'approcherent ensuite de la baignoire, & le matelot 
leur jetta quelques seaux d'eau sur la tête. 


Alors on annonca la descente du Seigneur Président de la Ligne, par des 
haricots blancs que l'on jetta en guise de dragées, de la grande hune sur le 
gaillard. Le B me la Ligne prit la méme route que le Matelot & les 
Mousses; il descendit lentement & majestueusement. Sa Cour étoit composée 
du second Maitre, des Contremaítres, du Pilote & du Canonier. Celui qui 
jouoit ce premier rôle étoit le premier Maître. Il étoit couvert de peaux 

lanches de mouton avec leur laine, cousues ensemble pour former un habille- 
ment d'une seule piece. Son bonnet de méme étoffe lui descendoit jusques sur 
les yeux. Un paquet d'étoupes mélées avec la laine lui servoit de perruque & 
de barbe. Il avoit un nez postiche de bois peint. En guise de cordon, il portoit 
d'une épaule à l'autre un chapelet de pommes de racage, grosses comme des 
œufs d'oies. 

Les gens de sa suite étoient affublés à-peu-près de même. L'un portoit une 
masse ou casse-téte à la Sauvage; l'autre un arc, celui-la une hache, celui-ci 
un calumet. Auprés du Président étoit son Chancelier, & il tenoit son sceptre 
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à la main. Le Maitre Canotier, habillé en femme & fardé avec du gros rouge à 
l'huile, se tenoit auprès du Bonhomme qui l'appelloit sa fille. Le Vicaire à son 
côté étoit vêtu d’une espece de robe de toile gaudronnée; une corde grosse 
comme le pouce, lui servoit de ceinture. Il portoit un bonnet quarré de carton 
noirci, un masque de même une étole de toile peinte en rouge, & tenoit un 
livre à la main. Quatre Mousses l'environnoient, & portoient un encensoir, un 
réchaut, un arc, & un bassin plein d’eau de mer pour servir au baptéme. 

Tout Péquipage étant rassemblé, le Président s'adressa au Commandant: 
Soyez le bien venu, dit-il, M. le Chevalier, excusez-moi si je ne vous fais pas de 
longs complimens; j'ai la poitrine si foible, qu'à peine puis-je parler. N'en 
soyez pas surpris; je suis dgé de sept mille sept cent soixantetrois ans; j'ai 
chargé mon Secrétaire d'écrire, & mon Chancelier de parler pour moi. Je suis 
descendu de mon Palais exprès pour vous recevoir dans ma société. J'espere 
que vous ne ferez pas difficulté de vous soumettre à la cérémonie du baptême, 
usitée dans ces parages. M. de Bougainville prit la lettre, la lut & applaudit au 
compliment; il salua ensuite la fille du Bonhomme; & après l'avoir félicité 
d'avoir une fille si jolie, il s’approcha de la corde tendue. Les nouveaux Offi- 
ciers Ту accompagnerent, & le Président alla s’asseoir sur son thrône pavoisé, 
ainsi que sa fille & son Chancelier. 

Les Officiers lierent le pouce de la main gauche de M. de Bougainville sur 
la ligne avec un ruban rouge; & nous nous plaçâmes à sa suite, Messieurs de 
Nerville, de Belcourt, Lhuillier & moi. 

Le Vicaire affectant un air grave, & son livre à la main, s’approcha de M. de 
Bougainville. П étoit accompagné d’un Mousse qui portoit une assiette cou- 
verte d'une serviette pliée, pour recevoir le tribut qu'ils appellent rachat; car 
on se contente de verser un peu d'eau de mer sur la téte de ceux qui se rache- 
tent, au lieu de les plonger dans la mer, comme Pon fait quand on donne la 
cale.* Au reste, on ne plonge plus maintenant dans la mer pour donner le 


* La cale est une punition que l'on fait subir à ceux de l'équipage, qui sont convaincus d'avoir 
volé, blasphémé, ou excité quelque révolte. Il y a deux sortes de cale, l'ordinaire & la seche. La 
cale ordinaire consiste à conduire le criminel au-dessous de la grande vergue. Là on lui passe un 
bâton entre les jambes sur lequel on le fait asseoir, pour le soulager. П embrasse un cordage atta- 
ché à ce bâton, & qui passe par une poulie suspendue à un des bouts de la vergue. Trois ou quatre 
Matelots hissent cette corde, le plus promptement qu'ils peuvent, jusqu'à ce qu'ils aient guindé 
le patient à la hauteur de la vergue. Ils lâchent ensuite le cordage tout-à-coup, ce qui précipite le 
criminel dans la mer. Quelquefois pour augmenter la peine en augmentant la rapiditó de la 
се on lui attache un boulet de canon aux pieds. Ce supplice se réitere souvent jusques à cing 
ois. 

On l'appelle cale seche, quand le criminel est suspendu à une corde raccourcie de maniere 
que, dans sa cháte, il ne descend que jusqu'à la surface de l'eau, & n'est pas plongé dans la mer. 
C'est une espece d’estrapade. Ce châtiment est rendu public par un coup de canon, pour avertir 
tous ceux de l'Escadre d'en étre les spectateurs. 

Les Hollandois pratiquent une autre cale, qu'ils appellent la grande cale. Pour la donner, on 
conduit le coupable au bord du navire, on lui lie une corde au milieu du corps. Un bout de cette 
corde est attaché au bord du vaisseau, ou au bout de la vergue amenée; l'autre bout passe sous 
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baptême, parce qu'on a fait reflexion que cette cérémonie deviendroit très- 
dangereuse à cause des Requins qui pourroient roder autour du navire, & 
emporter une cuisse ou un bras à celui qui auroit le malheur d’en être mordu. 
On a substitué à ce baptême celui de la baignoire, sur le bord de laquelle on 
fait asseoir celui qui ne s’est pas racheté, ou à qui on veut jouer quelque tour. 
Le Vicaire s'approcha de M. de Bougainville & lui dit; “Promettez-vous 
‘être bon citoyen, & pour cet effet de travailler à la population, & de ne pas 
laisser chomer les filles, toutes les fois que l'occasion s'en présentera? — Te le 
promets. — Promettez-vous de ne jamais coucher avec la uc d'un Marin? 
— Je le promets. — Promettez-vous de faire prendre les mémes engagemens, 
& d'employer les mémes cérémonies, à l'égard de ceux qui n'auront pas passé 
la Ligne, quand ils s'y trouveront avec vous? — Je le promets. Mettez donc la 
main sur ce livre sacré en témoignage de vos engagemens." M. de Bougainville 
toucha alors une estampe, qui représentoit un Génie & une jeune fille qui 
s'embrassent tendrement. Au bas de cette estampe étoit écrit: Quis mihi det te 
fratrem meum sugentem ubera. matris mex, & inveveniam te foris, & deo- 
sculer te. Cantique des Cantiques, ch. 8. Le Vicaire alla rendre compte au 
Président des engagemens de M. de Bougainville; & le Bonhomme répondit: 
Dignus est intrare in nostro docto corpore; admittatur. Alors le Vicaire re- 
tourna à M. de Bougainville & lui dit: "Le Président de la Ligne vous juge 
digne d'etre admis dans la société dont il est le Chef, & m'a chargé de vous y 
recevoir par l'administration de son baptéme. Comment vous nommez-vous?" 
Louis, répondit M. de Bougainville. Hé bien; Ego, nomine Reverendissimi 
Domini Domini d» Serenissimi Præsidentis Æquatoris, te, Ludovice, admitto 
in societate ejus. En prononçant ces paroles, il lui versa sur la tête quelques 
gouttes d'eau de mer. On délia le pouce de M. de Bougainville, qui mit de 
l'argent dans l'assiette sous la serviette, on retira le báton, & le Vicaire l'en- 
censa. On passa à M. de Nerville à qui le Vicaire fit les mémes questions, & 
ainsi successivement aux autres Passagers & Officiers avec les mêmes céré- 
monies. 
Quand on fut parvenu à un Garde-Marine, assez mauvais sujet & hai de tout 
le monde, le Vicaire lui dit que le Président ordonnoit qu'il füt recu avec 
toutes les cérémonies en usage. En conséquence, il lui posa un bout de son 


la quille, & est tenu de l'autre côté du navire par quelques-uns des Matelots les plus robustes. 
On met quelque chose de pesant autour du corps, ou aux pleds du críminel, pour le faire enfoncer 
davantage dans l'eau. 

Le coupable étant jetté à la mer, à l'ordre qu'en donne le Quartier-Maître, ceux qui tiennent 
la corde au bord opposé, la tirent le plus vite qu'ils peuvent, de sorte que le patient passe rapide- 
ment sous la quille. On réitere ce supplice autant de fois que la sentence le porte. 

Ces châtimens sont rudes, & dangereux pour la vie même; sur-tout la grande calle. Car le 
moindre défaut de diligence ou d'adresse, de la part de ceux qui tirent la corde, peut être cause 
que celui que l'on tire se rompe un bras ou une jambe, & méme la téte. Aussi meton cette cale au 
nombre des peines capitales. Nos Matelots François regardent les deux autres au-moins comme 
infamantes. 
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étole sur la tête, marmotta quelques paroles, & рав lui fit baiser cette étole 
peinte à l'huile. On le délia de la ligne, & on le fit asseoir sur un bâton posé 
transversalement sur la bagne. A peine s’y fut-il placé, que le Pilotin tomba 
dans l’eau. On avoit de plus ajusté dans la bagne un lacet; de maniere que, 
quand le Cathécumene tomba, il se trouvasaisi par le milieu du corps & assu- 
jetti sans pouvoir se débarrasser. On profita de sa situation pour lui barbouiller 
te visage de noir & de rouge. On lui versa au moins cing ou six seaux d’eau sur 
la tête, puis on le laissa aller. 

On en vint ensuite à deux Demoiselles Acadiennes, & le Vicaire leur de- 
manda naïvement si elles étoient pucelles? Elles répondirent, oui. Promettez- 
vous, ajoûta-t-il de ne pas manquer à la foi conjugale, si vous épousez un 
Marin? La promesse faite, il la baptisa à-peu-près comme nous. La sœur de 
cette Demoiselle s'étoit cachée pour n'étre pas exposée à subir cette céré- 
monie. On la trouva, & on voulut la contraindre à venir recevoir le baptéme; 
mais le Vicaire, averti que y avoit des raisons, pour qu'elle ne s'exposát pas au 
baptême de l'eau, lui dit qu'il se contenteroit de lui mettre des mouches au 
visage. Elle se présenta, & il tint parole. Deux femmes mariées ne furent pas 
baptisées, parce que leurs enfans en bas áge, & qu'elles ne pouvoient abandon- 
ner, jettoient des cris par la peur que leur inspiroient les figures grotesques 
des gens de la suite du Président de la Ligne. | 

Quelques Passagers furent ensuite baptisés & barbouillés de noir & de rouge, 
mais on ne les fit pas placer sur la bagne, parce qu'ayant commencé à jetter 
quelques seaux d'eau sur les baptisés, ceux-ci pour avoir leur revanche 
en jetterent aux Matelots. Ceux qui avoient été mouillés, voulurent mouiller 
les autres; le désordre augmenta, & tous ceux qui se trouverent sur le gaillard 
furent aussi humectés que s'ils étoient tombés dans la mer. Ainsi finit ordi- 
nairement cette farce, & on est encore trop heureux quand on en est quitte 
pour de l'argent & quelques seaux d'eau. 

Le baptéme dans les navires qui passent la ligne, est en usage chez toutes 
les Nations de l'Europe; mais il n'y a pas d'uniformité dans les cérémonies. 
Chaque Nation en imagine de conformes à son génie & à son caractere, & la 
féte devient plus ou moins gaie, suivant le plus ou moins d'esprit de ceux qui 
y président. Quelquefois celui qui baptise donne au Cathécumene le nom 
d'une ville, ou d'un cap, ou d'une mer, & on tâche d'assortir ce nom de maniere 
qu'il exprime le caractere, l'humeur, la figure ou l'inclination du baptisé. On 
appelle cette cérémonie le Baptéme ou le rachat: le baptéme, à cause de l'eau 
dont on inonde ceux qui passent la Ligne pour la premiere fois; le rachat, à 
cause du tribut que paient ceux qui ne veulent pas étre inondés. Ce tribut est 
ordinairement volontaire de la part de celui qui paie. Quelquefois ce sont les 
farceurs méme qui l'imposent, en gardant néanmoins la proportion conve- 
nable aux facultés des tributaires. 

Lorsque le navire dans sa route ne doit pas passer la Ligne, mais seulement 
le Tropique, les Matelots ne voulant pas perdre leur tribut, supposent que le 
Tropique est le fils aîné du Bon-homme la Ligne, < héritier présomptif de ses 
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droits. Ils jouent en conséquence, au passage du Tropique, la méme farce 
que les autres sous l'Equateur. On a méme imaginé de faire cette cérémonie, 
quand un navire double, pour la premiere fois, le cap Saint-Vincent, pour 
passer le détroit de Gibraltar. Les navires qui vont à la pêche de la Morue, 
observent la méme pratique, lorsqu'ils approchent du grand banc de Terre- 
neuve. 

(Antoine Joseph Pernetty. Histoire d’un voyage aux isles Malouines fait 

en 1763 & 1764; avec des observations sur le Detroit de Magellan, et sur 

les Patagons. Paris, 1770. v. 1, p. 106-124.) 


This story of the Bougainville voyage to the Falkland islands and the South Atlantic is the 
most detailed account of the protocol developed for the ceremony we have so far, and is worth 
quoting in full on that account. Note its plain statement that the performance does not go back 
of da Gama’s voyage of 1497. A supposition? Or, based on facts not known to us now? Camóens' 
note of it has been quoted above, but that mentions only the change in position of the sun. Is it 
not reasonable to suppose that in the long struggle down the west coast of Africa the old salts 
worked out a tradition to mark such an event? 

So far as I recall, we have here the first reference to a ceremony on the passing of Gibraltar 
or the reaching the Grand Banks of Newfoundland by the cod fishers. Just one year later we find 
the entering of the Mediterranean reported as scene of a ducking of novices. Vicomte de Chateau- 
briand tells his tale of the Grand Banks ceremony under 1791. 


1764 


As we now approached near to the Mediterranean, some of the sailors had 
got a strong new rope, and prepared it for ducking such of the crew as were 
novices in this sea. They were to be let down from the yard-arm, with their 
hands and feet tied to two bars of wood, placed at convenient distances; but 
when every thing was ready they all preferred the alternative, which is a 
small forfeit to be deducted from their pay. 


(Richard Chandler. Travels in Asia Minor and Greece. New edition edited 
by Nicholas Revett. Oxford, 1825. v. 1, p. 2.) 


The Reverend Doctor of Divinity was sent by the Dilettanti Society, with Revett, an architect, 
and Pars, a painter, to study and report on the antiquities of Ionia and Greece, in 1783-1766. Their 
report appeared in 1769 in shape of two fine folios. 

Tis lively report tells of embarking at Gravesend on July 9, 1764 on the ship Anglicana, with a 
fair wind, "but our pilot, being in liquor, did not sail that evening." Note that the ducking was 
for “novices in this sea,” the Mediterranean. I doubt if the “small forfeit to be deducted from their 
pay" was put to the expenses of the expedition, even of so worthy a cause. 

This is the only account I have found for the ceremony at this place. It all seems, however, to 
be the accepted and recognized way to mark the event. 

Mélusine, v. 8, column 268 (1886-7) prints the text of the French version of 1808, v. 1, p. 8. 


1768 
On the 25th of October we crossed the line with the usual ceremonies in 
29° 24’, when, by the result of several good azimuths, the variation was 2° 24’, 


(James Cook. An account of a voyage round the world in the years 1768, 
1769, 1770, and 1771. By Lieutenant James Cook, Commander of his 
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Majesty's Bark the Endeavour. Hawkesworth’s Voyages. London, 1785. 
v. 2, p. 236.) 

So stands the earliest printed record of the first crossing made by the great seaman. The 1785 
entry was severely cut down from the original text. Owing to Hawkesworth’s idea of propriety or 
dignity or importance or to lack of space? 

Thanks to Admiral Sir W. J. L. Wharton, however, we get the whole log entry in his edition of 
Captain Cook's journal during his first voyage round the world made in Н.М. Bark ‘Endeavour’, 
1768-71, London, 1893, p. 13-14, running thus: 


Tuesday, 25th. — A Genteel breeze and Clear weather, with a Moist Air. Soon 
after sunrise found the Variation of the Compass to be 2° 24’ W., being the 
Mean result of several very good Azimuths. This was just before we crossed 
the Line in the Longitude of 29° 29’ W. from Greenwich. We also try'd the 
Diping Needle belonging to the Royal Society, and found the N. point to Dip 
26 degrees below the Horizon; but this Instrument cannot be used at Sea to 
any great degree of accuracy on account of the Motion of the Ship, which 
hinders the Needle from resting. However, as the Ship was pretty steady, and 
by means of a Swinging Table I had made for that purpose, we could be 
Certain of the Dip to two Degrees at most. The Observed Latitude and that 
by account nearly Agree. Wind S. E. by E.; course 5. 30? W.; distance 95 m.; 
lat 0° 15’ S., long. 29° 30’ W.; at noon, Bonavista, S. E. point, N. 26° E., 858 
leagues. 


Wednesday, 26th. — First part light Airs and Cloudy weather, the remainder 
a Moderate Breeze and Cloudy. After we had got an observation, and it was 
no longer Doubted that we were to the Southward of the Line, the Ceremony 
on this occasion practis'd by all Nations was not Omitted. Every one that 
could not prove upon the Sea Chart that he had before Crossed the Line was 
either to pay a Bottle of Rum or be Duck'd in the sea . . . and the weather was 
favourable for that purpose, this Ceremony was performed on about 20 or 30, 
to the no small Diversion of the Rest. Wind S.E. to S.S.E.; course S. 31° W.; 
distance 77 m.; lat. 1° 21’ S., long. 80° 18’ W.; at noon, Bonavista, S. E. point, 
N. 25° 30' E., 385 leagues. 

Ships' logs follow tradition, probably, and aside from courses, winds, distance, and such reveal- 
ing pictures — for the fellow seaman — seem to frown on anything else. On this trip, however, 
we have one of the scientists, Sir Joseph Banks, setting down in his diary a much more "human 


side of the news" as he pictures it for us in his Journal . . . during Captain Cook’s voyage in H.M.S. 
Endeavour, . . . edited by Sir Joseph Hooker, London, 1898, p. 18-20: 


25th. (Oct., 1768.) 'This morning about eight o'clock we crossed the equinoc- 
tial line in about 38 W. from Greenwich, at the rate of four knots, which our 
seamen said was uncommonly good, the thermometer standing at 79°. (The 
thermometers used in this voyage are two of Mr. Bird's making, after Fahren- 
heit's scale, and seldom differ by more than a degree from each other, and 
that only when they are as high as 80°, in which case the mean reading of the 
two instruments is set down.) This evening the ceremony of ducking the 
ships company was performed, as is always customary on crossing the line, 
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when those who have crossed it before claim a right of ducking all that have 
not. The whole of the ceremony I shall describe. 

About dinner-time a list was brought into the cabin containing the names 
of everybody and thing aboard the ship (in which the dogs and cats were not 
forgotten); to this was fixed a signed petition from the ship’s company de- 
siring leave to examine everybody in that list, that it might be known whether 
or not they had crossed the line before. This was immediately granted, every- 
body being called upon the quarter-deck and examined by one of the lieu- 
tenants who had crossed the line: he marked every name either to be ducked 
or let off as their qualification directed. Captain Cook and Dr. Solander were 
on the black list, as were I myself, my servants, and dogs for all of whom 
I was obliged to compound by giving the duckers a certain quantity of brandy, 
for which they willingly excused us the ceremony. 

Many of the men, however, chose to be ducked rather than give up four 
day’s allowance of wine, which was the price fixed upon, and as for the boys 
they are always ducked, of course, so that about twenty-one underwent the 
ceremony. 

A block was made fast to the end of the main-yard, and a long line reved 
through it, to which three pieces of wood were fastened, one of which was 
put between the legs of the man who was to be ducked, and to this he was 
tied very fast, another was for him to hold in his hands, and the third was 
over his head, lest the rope should be hoisted too near the block, and by that 
means the man be hurt. When he was fastened upon this machine the 
boatswain gave the command by his whistle, and the man was hoisted up as 
high as the cross-piece over his head would allow, when another signal was 
made, and immediately the rope was let go, and his own weight carried him 
down; he was then immediately hoisted up again, and three times served in 
this manner, which was every man’s allowance. Thus ended the diversion of 
the day, for the ducking lasted until almost night, and sufficiently diverting 
it was to see the different faces that were made on this occasion, some 
grinning and exulting in their hardiness, whilst others were almost suffocated, 
and came up ready enough to have compounded after the first or second 
duck, had such a proceeding been allowable. 

Almost immediately after crossing the tropic the air had sensibly become 
much damper than usual, though not materially hotter: the thermometer in 
general stood from 80° to 82°. The nearer we approached to the calms, the 
damper everything grew; this was very perceptible even to the human body, 
but more remarkable was its effect upon all kinds of furniture. Everything 
made of iron rusted so fast that the knives in people’s pockets became almost 
useless, and the razors in cases did not escape; all kinds of leather became 
mouldy, portfolios and trunks covered with black leather were almost white. 
Soon afterwards this mould adhered to almost everything; all the books in 
my library became mouldy, so that they had to be wiped to preserve them. 
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About this time we came into the calms, which we met with earlier than 
usual: the thermometer was then at 83°, and we suffered from the heat and 
damp together. Bathing, however, kept me in perfect health, although many 
of the ship’s company were ill of bilious complaints, which, however, were 
but of short duration. This continued till we got the S. E. trade, when the 
air became cooler, but the dampness continued yet: to that I chiefly attribute 
the ill-success of the electrical experiments, of which I have written an ac- 
count in separate papers, that the different experiments may appear at one 
view. 

The air, during the whole time since we crossed the tropic, and indeed 
for some time before, has been nearly of the same temperature throughout 
the twenty-four hours, the thermometer seldom rising more than a degree 
during the time the sun is above the horizon; the cabin windows have been 
open without once being shut ever since we left Madeira. 

Though plenty of this has nothing to do with the “crossing” ceremony, it is set down now with 
no apology. It does give as ively and as telling a story of daily life at the time of the ceremony 
as it does of physical conditions facing the company. 

Other editions of the voyage follow much the same line, in varying degrees of fullness and 
accuracy, Low about 1900, Lloyd in 1949. And so too such lives as those by Kippis, Kitson, and 


James Alexander Williamson. 
The voyages of 1772 and 1776 are noted below under their respective dates. 


1772 


At length, on the 8th of September, we crossed the line in the longitude of 
8? West; after which the ceremony of ducking &c. generally practiced on 
this occasion, was not omitted. 
(James Cook. A voyage towards the south pole and round the world. Per- 
formed in His Majesty's Ships the Resolution and Adventure, in the years 
1772, 1773, 1774, and 1775. London; Strahan and Cadell, 1777. v. 1, p. 11.) 


On the 9th, having passed the line with a light air, our crew ducked such of 
their shipmates as had never crossed it before, and did not care to redeem 
themselves by paying a certain forfeit of brandy. Those who had been obliged 
to undergo a briny submersion, changed their linen and clothes; and as this 
can never be done too often, especially in warm weather, the ducking proved a 
salutary operation to them. The quantity of strong liquors, arising from the 
forfeits of the rest, served to heighten jovial humour, which is the prominent 
characteristic of sailors. 
(George Forster. À voyage round the world, in His Britannic Majesty's 


Sloop, Resolution, commanded by Capt. James Cook, during the years 
1772, 3, 4, and 5. London, 1777. v. 1, p. 48-49.) 


1774 


We are now fairly under the пө and are preparing for а farce that is 
played on this occasion by every ship that goes to or fro under the Tropick. 
It is, it seems, a sort of Mason word, and till I am admitted in form, I must not 
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appear to know it. I shall therefore only tell you that we have been made to 
expect a visit from old Tropicus and his ancient dame. He is a wizard and she 
a witch who inhabit an invisible Island in these Seas, and have a privilege 
of raising contributions from every Ship that passes their dominions, a 
however from such as never was that way before. But my account is cut short 
by the appearance of the Actors, who are dressed for their parts. Tropicus is 
a, by an old rough dog of a Tar, who needs very little alteration to 

ecome a callaban in mind and body, but his wife is played by a very hand- 
some fellow, who is completely transformed. Every body is below waiting, in 
trembling expectation, and no wonder, for an awful ceremony this Visitation 
is. Tropick the Island was no sooner seen, than the Jolly boat was taken down, 
on pretence of going with the Captain aboard it to meet him, but in fact to 
be filled full of pump water for a use you shall hear by and by. This being done 
Tropick is spoke to thro’ the trumpet, and a hollow voice demands what 
strangers are aboard. All this the people below hear, and tho’ many of the 
Emigrants appear sensible, yet all the Highlanders and Islanders are so 
superstitious, that they may be easily imposed on, in such a thing as this; and 
they were completely so. The wizard now ordered them to be brought up, 
one by one blindfolded and their hands bound behind them; such was their 
fear, that they suffered this to be done without dispute. In this situation, 
they were to answer certain questions which he put to them; if they spoke 
strictly truth, them he shaved them, took a small gratuity for his trouble, gave 
them his benediction, and let them pass. But if they disguised or concealed 
the truth, which he was supposed perfectly to know, then he tumbled them 
into the Sea, where they perished. Prepossessed with this idea, a poor lad 
was brought before the infernal Judge: “Answer me,” said he sternly, “answer 
me truth; what made you leave home?” “O troth sir, I dinna well ken:” “but 
you must know,” said he, “so answer me instantly.” “O Dear, O Lord! I think 
it was, because so many were going, I did not like to stay behind,” “And pray 
what are you good for in this world, to prevent me sending you to the next?” 
“Trouth, an please your honour, e’en, very little.” “What,” said he, with a voice 
like thunder, “аге you good for nothing?” “О yes, yes, І am no very Ш at the 
small fishing.” As this young man did not seem to overrate his own merits, the 
wizard was satisfied, placed him on the side of the boat, which he believed 
was the ship, being still blind folded and bound. The wizard began to shave 
him with a notched stick and pot-black. The sharp notches soon brought 
blood, and the poor devil starting from the pain, tumbled into the boat 
amongst the water, and thinking it the sea, roared with terror. And in this 
consisted the whole wit of the entertainment. He was now unbound and re- 
stored to the light and as keen to bring in his neighbours, who one by one, 
went thro’ the same operation. As soon as it was over, the custom licences 
the sailors to treat the officers with every degree of freedom, nor do they fail 
to take the opportunity. The Сар", mates, supercargo, and all were chaced 
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round and round, and drenched in the water from the boat, which they threw 
at them in bucket-fulls. 

We had now gone to the Cabin, and believed all was over, when a loud 
screaming on deck brought us up to see what was the matter, and we found 
our Cap: had begun to act a tragedy after our comedy, and to oblige these 
poor ruined creatures to pay five shillings for each, or be pulled up to a mast 
and from that plunged down to the Sea. This was a sum impossible to be 
raised, and the poor women were running with what remained of their cloths 
to give in place of it to save their husbands and fathers. Amongst others Mar- 
ion was going with all speed, with her aunt's Tone gown; but it was need- 
less, for John Lawson now stood at bay, his fist clinched and swearing by the 
great God, that the first man that touched him had not another moment to 
live, nor was there one hardy enough to encounter a fist, which had not 
its fellow on board. But this was not the case with others, and they had one 
man tied, and only waited to see, if his wife had as many moveables as to 
save his life, for he was a poor weak old man, and would not have agreed 
with this method of bathing. I never in my life saw my brother in such a 
passion; he swore solemnly, that the moment he got to land, he would raise 
a prosecution agaist the Cap', who pleaded that it was the custom, and only 
intended as a little drink money to the sailors. If that is the case, replied my 
brother, let them give up their cloths, and they shall be satisfied. This was 
complied with cheerfully, he gave them what they were satisfied with, to 
which they returned three cheers, as he went to the cabin and serenaded us 
with the favourite song, 


O grog is the liquor of life 
The delight of each free British tar. 


(Journal of a lady of quality; being the narrative of a journey from Scot- 
land to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in the years 1774 
to 1776. Edited by Evangeline Walker Andrews, in collaboration with 
Charles McLean Andrews, Farnam Professor of American History in 
Yale University. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1922. p. 69-72.) 


À footnote to “jolly boat" runs thus: “The jolly boat was generally swung at the stern of the 
vessel. ne the ‘awful ceremony,’ the author of A Brief Account of the Island of Antigua 
(1789), who made the voyage from the Downs to Antigua in 1786, says, ‘I had almost forgot to 
observe that on passing the tropic of Cancer, the old custom of ducking and shaving such as have 
not before crossed it, was performed by the seamen with some humour on one man and two boys. 
The passengers waved the ceremony by a liquor fine (p. 5.).” 

A footnote to “satisfied” in the last sentence: “Evidently meaning that if the sailors would give 
up their claim to the clothes of the emigrants, he (Mr. Schaw) would pay for their grog.” 

The original manuscript is Egerton 2493 of the British Museum. 

Join Janet Schaw of Edinburgh, the “Lady of Quality” here, with the writer of the letter 
reprinted below under 1792 from the text in The Gentleman's Magazine, and all of us will 
certainly wish that we had more reports from women. Each tells the facts accurately enough to 
satisfy the most insistent Gradgrind, each tells her tale with a liveliness markedly absent in most 
of the eee by her male “superiors.” Plenty of variations in detail show themselves here, 
nothing of any great importance, though it is worth noting perhaps that not since Linschoten in 
1588 do we find any a brawl as seems to have broken out here, 
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1774 


The ship slipped along easily. One day was like another, but each evening 
found them nearer the Leeward Islands. The captain began to predict that 
they would reach St. John's, the chief town on Antigua, about the end of the 
week. One morning, after he had calculated the latitude, he told the pas- 
sengers the ship would reach the line and pass into the Torrid Zone late the 
next morning or early in the afternoon. > 

At noon the ship crossed the Tropic of Cancer. Since it was not to cross the 
Equator and have the time-honoured celebration of that, the captain allowed 
the old hands to hold an initiation ceremony for those first entering tropic 
waters. It seemed wise to encourage anything that would relieve the tedium 
of the voyage. The ceremony was a rude mummery with a sailor in an oakum 
wig playing Neptune, come aboard to welcome the ship into his tropic king- 
dom. Neptune sat as a judge on each candidate for initiation. Some he ordered 
shaved. They were lathered with a mixture of kitchen grease and pot black 
and scraped with a notched stick for a razor. Others, blindfolded, he ordered 
pitched into the sea. They were tipped backward into a tub of water. Though 
it was only horseplay, some of the more superstitious Highlanders believed 
the big sailor was in truth Neptune and his judgements frightened them 
badly. 

There were many new-comers to the tropics and Neptune was still at his 
work judging them in the late afternoon when the lookout reported a sail on 
the horizon, to the south. As the stranger came closer it revealed itself as a 
light schooner. Both vessels changed courses to pass close by. 


(Inglis Fletcher. The Scotswoman. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company [1954] p. 217.) 

Reprinted with permission. 

The “Scotswoman” is Flora MacDonald, and here we are told of one day on the voyage the 


family made to settle in North Carolina after the troubles of “the '45." It is particularly welcome 
because it gives one more of the few times when the tale is found in fiction. 


1776 


On the first of September we crossed the Equator, in the longitude of 27° 38’ 
West, with a fine gale at South East by South; and not withstanding my ap- 
prehensions of falling in with the coast of Brazil in stretching to the South 
West, I kept the ship a full point from the wind. 
(A voyage to the Pacific Ocean . . in the years 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 
1780, By Captain James Cook. London, 1785. 2. edition. v. 1, p. 34.) 


A footnote to the “September” tells how the editor of this posthumous report felt about such 
performances: 


The afternoon, as appears from Mr. Anderson’s Journal, was spent in performing the 
old and ridiculous ceremony of ducking those who had not crossed the Equator before. 
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Though Captain Cook did not suppress the custom, he thought it too trifling to deserve 
the least mention of it in his Journal, or even in his log-book. Pernetty, the Writer 
of Bougainville’s Voyage to the Falkland Islands, in 1763 and 1764, thought differently; 
for his account of the celebration of this childish festival on board his ship is extended 
through seventeen pages, and makes the subject of an entire chapter, under the title of 
Baptéme de la Ligne. 

It may be worth while to transcribe his introduction to the description of it. ‘C’est 
un usage qui ne remonte pas plus haut que ce voyage célébre de Gama, qui a fourni 
au Camoens le sujet de La Lusiad .. . Car, partout, dés que le peuple parle, il faut que 
le sage se mette à unison.’ 


The introduction to the British account fills 89 quarto pages, sumptuous in real eighteenth 


century style as to composition and typography, but never a word there about "the old and 
ridiculous ceremony." 


The Bougainville chapter is entered under 1768 above. 


(To be continued) 
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Dr. Grorce B. Parks stupy, “The Contents and Sources of Ramusio’s 
Navigationi," which appeared in the June Bulletin, has now been issued 
separately. An author index and a table of contents have been added, and 
copies of the pamphlet are available for sale at eighty-five cents each. 


THE SERIES OF MEMORIAL Pieces on Ralph A. Beals which appeared in the 
January and June issues of the Bulletin have been collected and published 
as a booklet entitled Five Tributes to Ralph A. Beals, 1899-1954. The 
authors are Robert M. Hutchins, Morris Hadley, Esther Johnston, Paul 
North Rice and William G. Ogdon. The booklet is priced at seventy-five 
cents. 
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DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 75,086. They con- 
sulted 188,993 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who 
entered the building was 224,834. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 678,148. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 37,923 
volumes, 4,404 pamphlets, 336 maps and 19 prints. Of these, the Reference 
Department received as gifts 1,698 volumes, 3,480 pamphlets and 831 maps. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 1,209 volumes, 97 pamphlets 
and 168 miscellaneous items. 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 
Bookmobile No. 21. 2 = a a2 >- sass S CENE 
Bookmobile No. 8T. = = . a2 — Lm UN = 
City Island . =- -~ = =- - >- erat Um P 
Clasons Point |. . . _ . . = 6,581 8,279 9,880 
Eastchester f `- = _ = | - es SEEN MIR 
Fordham . . . . . =~ | - 17,646 5,832 23,478 
GunHilf. . . . . . -. - TAS DM Le 
High Bridge . . . . . Ll- 10,745 8,678 14,428 
Hunt’s Point . . . _ a . >= 6,869 8,188 10,057 
Kingsbridge . . . = _ ,_ >- 8,098 8,447 11,545 
Melcourt fu 2 . 2 = a = >= = Se He 
Melrose . . . . -. . = - 7,456 2,918 10,375 
Morisania. _ _ . 2 2 = = č = 8,683 1,859 5, 
Moshlu . . . . 2 . - >= 14,940 7,484 99,494 
Mott Haven _ . . _ ~ a = 5,476 2,561 8,037 
Parkchester da Cie E чу) eee Чё 16,835 7,759 
Pelham . . ~ _ _ . |. — 5,381 8,115 8,498 
¿Riverdale . 2 _ _ .~ =~ = >= 8,908 2,647 6,555 
Sedgwick - 2 2 2 l Ll L 8,848 1,978 5,824 
ThogsNekt. - = = = - - 258 == Sl 
Tremont a а.а - - 11,710 2,599 14,809 
University Heights = ` -2 . . L 4,515 2,860 6,875 
Van Cortlandt} . 2 _ = a2 >- aes Le 2212 
Van Nestf . . . = .-. - - жебе ll ae 
Wakefield DE LE м ош. Tus 7,897 8,148 10,470 
West Farms - = ~ ~ ~ = =- 10,265 4,914 15,179 
Westchester Squaref - -~ =- = -= Liens — EDEN 
Woodawnt .  _ 2 „_ _ - жеш шы aoe 
Woodstock = RE 2,532 2,099 4,631 
Extension Service zo e ares сш 855 2,218 2,573 
SUBTOTALS NE xeu uS x 148,170 67,077 215,247 
MANHATTAN 
A TN ом сз AN CA Мы 8,049 2,285 5,334 
B gale 2 . . 2 2 . 18,858 2,712 21,565 
Cathedral  _ =- . _ . . =- 11,706 Ф 11,708 
Central Children’s Room _ . =- - 2e 2,568 2,566 
Central Circulation. = _ = =- -= 76,323 EUR 76,323 
Chatham Square ~ . =- -= m 4,721 Tu 4,721 
Columbia . . . . >- m 10,059 eset 10,059 
Columbus. =- . „_ . = . >= 5,482 T. 5,482 
Countee Cullen ж сш ли Яш шз ы 8,071 1,417 4,488 
Donnell t f IW. WE s Wet 05 ue SU EE a 
Epiphany ~- - = č = - = - =- 14,530 2,707 17,237 
58th Street So nn du ES ыр Qm ОЕ 19,737 = 19,737 
Fort Washington ~. _ _ - _ -= 18,605 4,515 28,120 
George Bruce = Шш . -~ č = - =- 3,904 = 8,994 
н on Fish Pak. . 2 a 2 >= 5,093 3,342 8,435 
Hamilton Grange . l2 2 l . - 6,778 1,719 8,492 
Harlem Library . - - - - >- 2,165 487 2,652 
Hudson Park ~ ao . - _ _ > 7,688 898 8,584 
Inwood _ Чы en EE Ча 16,937 4,819 21,758 
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BRANCH LIBRARIES 
MANHATTAN, continued 


Ceres Square 
acomb’s Bridge 
Mublenbergt _ 
Music Library .. 
Nathan Straus f 
96th Street à 
115th Street 
125th Street t 
Ottendorfer 
Riverside _ 
St. Agnes _ 
Seward Park 
67th Street 
nr 
om Square 
Washington “Weighs 
Webster . 
Yorkville … 
Extension Service 


SusTOTALS Et зу е 


RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1 . 


Eod dod d OP 
8 ptt oa d a d dor bor or gd 


I 
БЕ ЖЕ d E d o tot pod АБ; ТЕЕ (ШЕ d dg» | TI 


|o! od! d P ttl 
or! d! |» O10) | 
1 
1 rod od d P P d gd d d) P dt 4$ 3 ty :» 0» d 


z 
3 
RE 
"d 


É 

E 

8 
tote 
rior 


Tottenville > 
West New Brighton 
Extension Service f — 


SUBTOTALS - - >- >= 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center — . - 
Library for the Blind .. 

Municipal Archives and Records Center 
Municipal Reference „_ `- . -= 
Picture Collection * = _ = _ -= 
Schomburg Collection ~ . . . 


SuBTOTALS os ts +22 
GRAND TOTALS . `- a . 


1) 4d Fou LOO d ^g) d: 4 gd 


15.13 + 10343 343 d 4) 3) 43 4d 1d o1! 011 d 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July – Au- 


gut, 1955 . . - - -~ 
* Not included in total. f Branch closed. 
t Russian Collection temporarily closed. 
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HOME USE 


ADULT 


15,388 
855 














HOME USE 
JUVENILE 


172 
1,534 








HOME USE 


TOTAL 




















CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joan Macxenzig Conr, Chief 
Miss Mancaner Westen, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Canvas Sznvices, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boor Оңркв, Miss Mary E. Neubert 


Younc Prorrz's Sznvices, Miss Margaret Scoggin — CaTALocING, Miss Ellen Peters 
ApuLT Services, Miss Leona Durkes Вічрічс AND PnockssNG, William Stern 


Ivrersrance Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL Recistration, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE AssisTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASsISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SuB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LrsmAnY ron THE Витр. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Ra d Harris 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS CENTER. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Lisrary. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Prcrure Contection. Central кш. Miss Romana Javitz i 

5сномвовс CoLLectrion. 108 West 185th Street, Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


Coorpinator, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

AcuiLAR, 174 East 110th Street. Mrs, Helen B. Matthews 
BroomincpaLe. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CatnepraL, 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 
CENTRAL Сипрвем'в Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CxwrRAL Стасот.Аттом. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM Square, 83 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
Cozumæra. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Cocumaus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CouwrEE Corian. 104 West 186th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

* Donnez RecionaL. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
ЕрірнАМҮ. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
Firry-gicura STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Miss Mary C. Hatch 
Fort WasuiNGTON, 585 West 179th Street. Miss Wini Gambrill 
Geronce Broce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
Нлмплтом Fa РАвк. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
НАмпуток GRANGE, 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
НАвгЕм Іаввлвү. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
Hopson Panx. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Videhr ' 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Млсомв'в Brice. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 

* MUHLENBERG. 200 West 93га Street. 
Music Ілввлву. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
Nivery-sexra Srarer. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн $твккт. 203 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
195тн $тнккт. 994 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Orrenponren. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Riversme. 190 Amsterdam Avenue, Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Sr. Асмив. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

Sewanp Panx. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

SIXTY-SEVENTE STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Muss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TrAcHxns' Lismany, 112 East 96th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tompxins Square. 831 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
WasummcTON Нюснтз. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
WzssrkR. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

Yonxvicce. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
CoorprinaTor, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. :2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Crry Istanp Sus-BnaNcH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
CrasoN's Pont. Harrod Place. 
EasrcHEsTER. 2081 Burke Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
ForpHaM RecioNAL. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Gun Hux. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. 
Hice Brice. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Hunts Por. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Erna Obermeier 
Kincsprincg. 8041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 
Mzrcounr. 780 Melrose Avenue. 
Mezrose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 
Morrisania. 610 East 168th Street. 
Mosnmornv. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street, Miss Mildred Nelson 
PARECHESTER. 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 
PELHAM Parkway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace lijima 
RivkRpALE. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 
Srpcwick, Building 4. 1558 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Tmnoc's Neck. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Unrversiry Неіснтз. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Van CORTLANDT. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
Waxzrigt.D. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 
West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

* WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WoopLAwN HEIGHTS SUB-BRANCE. 4808 Katonah Avenue. Cecil Phillips 
Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
CoonpiNATOR, Miss Harriet Kemp 


Great Kars. 56 Gifford’s Lane. John Hulton 

Носовмот Park Sup-srance. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel ^ 

New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. John Robotham 

Port Ricamonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

PnmcE's Bay Ѕов-впАмсн. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

Sr. Сковск ВестомАІ. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Sours ВкАСН Sus-BRANCE. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 132 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Hi Sum-smaNcH. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 

TOTTENVILLE. 7430 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New BnurcmroN. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 
* Closed temporarily. 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 
JT | 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN SEPTEMBER 


PATTERNS FOR LEARNING Man Lossy 
An exhibition of programs for adult groups sponsored by the Library. 


PAINTINGS BY NEW YORK CITY CHILDREN Room 78 


An exhibition of paintings lent by the New York City Board of Education, the Educa- 
tional Alliance and the Webb Churchill Center in the Bronx. 


TOBACCO IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY Room 324 
Autograph letters and books written by famous people, 1558 — 1600, from the Arents 
Tobacco Collection. 


FRENCH BOOK ILLUSTRATION, 1895-1955 Room 822 
The art of French book illustration as shown in the work of such masters as Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Matisse, Rouault, Dufy, Picasso and Braque, from the Spencer and Print 
collections. 


CARL VAN VECHTEN Room 818 
An exhibition of his manuscripts, first editions and photographs in honor of his 75th 
- birthday. Closes September 24. 


SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Зар FLoor Corripor Norra 
Exhibition from the І. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 
FROM HORN TO MICROPHONE Room 84 


An exhibition of pictures marking the 80th anniversary of electrical recording. 


THE HUMAN FACE Звр Froon Совнров Sour 
Five centuries of portraits. 


FORM, COLOR, LINE: SEVENTH CENTURY TO PICASSO 2ND FLOOR GALLERY 
Reproductions from the Art Division’s collection. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Main Lossy 


An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1926. 


WASHINGTON IRVING Sap FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fimst FLoor Connor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318. 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Books Designed by Bruce Rogers 
An Exhibition in Honor of His Eighty-fifth Birthday 
Compiled by Lewis M. Stark 


муам 
INTRODUCTION 


КОСЕ ROGERS, known to all the book world as “В. В.” has been 
B called “the most distinguished American designer of books in our time.” 
His career began as a student in the Art School of Purdue University, Class 
of 1890. Several class yearbooks, annual registers and catalogues contain his 
illustrations, usually signed “A. B. Rogers,” the “A” standing for “Albert,” 
a name he soon dropped. After graduating Mr. Rogers was for a time on the 
art staff of the Indianapolis News and later worked with Joseph M. Bowles, 
publisher of Modern Art. In 1895 Bowles moved his magazine to Boston and 
young Rogers followed, soon beginning work as a designer for the River- 
side Press of Houghton Mifflin Company. For over fifteen years Bruce Rogers 
designed and supervised the production of the firm’s fine books, both in 
trade and limited editions. 

On the first of April, 1911, Mr. Rogers announced his decision to become 
an independent designer. After leaving the Riverside Press he collaborated 
on several books with Henry Watson Kent of the Metropolitan Museum 
Press, and with Carl Purington Rollins, at that time proprietor of the Mon- 
tague Press in Montague, Massachusetts. In 1916 Mr. Rogers went to Eng- 
land. The following year he was appointed Printing Advisor to the Cam- 
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bridge University Press, a post he held until 1919. Upon returning to this 
country he held a similar position with the Harvard University Press (1920— 
1936) and during the same period designed many of the fine books issued 
by The Printing House of William Edwin Rudge. For the past twenty years 
Mr. Rogers has designed books for many presses in this country and in 
England. 

May 14, 1955, was Bruce Rogers’ eighty-fifth birthday. In honor of that 
occasion this selective exhibition of his work was prepared. It was possible 
to show only a comparatively few volumes, but the selections range from his 
earliest work up to the present year. The arrangement is chronological. 
Wherever possible Mr. Rogers’ own comments on his books have been quoted. 
In other instances opinions by colleagues such as Carl Purington Rollins, 
Alfred W. Pollard, Frederic Warde and others have been used. 

In 1948 Chauncey Brewster Tinker, presenting to Mr. Rogers the seventh 
gold medal of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, said of him: 


In typography he is the heir of all the ages from Gutenberg and 
Caxton to the mechanic contrivances of our time. . . . He is with 
Aldus and Elzevir. He is their comrade and their representative; 
his work is the fulfilment of their promise, and a pledge of good 
things yet to come. 


The “good things” continue to come. At eighty-five Bruce Rogers is still 
designing beautiful books. 


BOOKS DESIGNED BY BRUCE ROGERS 493 


THE LIST 


“The books [exhibited] at the New York Public Library represent the endeavors 
of sixty years — endeavors to make an ideal book. ... I long ago concluded that 
there was no such thing as an ideal book — or rather that there were innumerable 
ones, Every book that fulfills its purpose perfectly is an ideal book, even if not a 
beautiful one." — Bruce Rogers, quoted in Publishers Weekly, June 4, 1955, 


The Debris of 1892. Purdue University. Lafayette, Indiana. 


This year book of the class of 1892 includes one of the earliest title pages designed by Bruce 
Rogers, here signed “A. B. Rogers.” He had graduated from Purdue University in the Class of 
1890, but continued for several years to illustrate university publications. 


Mary E. Steele. Impressions. Being a paper read . . . before the Portfolio Club. ... 
Indianapolis, 1893. 

The cover and title page were designed and drawn by Bruce Rogers. His name appears on 
either side of a woman's head illustrating the title page. This is one of the very scarce В. R. 
“incunabula.” 


George William Russell. Homeward Songs by the Way. Portland, Maine: Thomas 
B. Mosher, 1895. 


“The designs and headbands by Bruce Rogers.” This is the first book in which B. R.’s name 
appears in a colophon. 


Plato. The Banquet . . . Translated by Percy Bysshe Shelley. Chicago: Way and 
Williams, 1895. 
“Decorations by Mr. Bruce Rogers.” 


Richard B. Gruelle. Notes: Critical & Biographical. . . Collection of W. T. Walters. 
[Indianapolis] J. M. Bowles [1895] 

“The head-bands, initials and title-page were designed by Bruce Rogers.” — colophon. “They 
mark the real beginning of his career as a designer of books. He was then a young man of 
twenty-four.” — Douglas Hoxsey Smith in Barnacles from Many Bottoms, 1935. 


Three bindings designed by Bruce Rogers: 


a. Gilbert Parker. When Valmond Came to Pontiac. Chicago: Stone & Kimball, 1895. 
b. Catherine McLaen New. A Woman Reigns. Indianapolis: Bowen-Merrill Co., 1896. 
c. Elia W. Peattie. A Mountain Woman. Chicago: Way & Williams, 1896. 


Herbert Corey Leeds. Log of the Columbia, Season of 1899. Cambridge: The River- 
side Press, 1900. 


“A private history of events . . . in connection with the America Cup races between the Co- 
lumbia and the Shamrock.” — Prefatory note. No. 10 of 50 copies privately printed for the anthor. 
The book is printed in red and black, the title page with a Tory border in red and a dolphin 
and anchor vignette in black. Each page is framed with double rules in red, embellished with 
a dolphin or a sea-horse in the upper corners, “Definitely meant to be a decorative book.” — 
В. R.s comment in a note to the compiler. 


Xavier, Comte de Maistre. Voyage Autour de Ma Chambre. Boston et New York: 
Chez Houghton, Mifflin & Cie., 1901. 

Decorated in the French manner with an engraved title page by Sidney L. Smith, two head- 
pieces by J. W. Spenceley, and floriated initials printed in red. 

“The presswork does not reach the standard attained in later [Riverside Press] volumes, bein 
occasionally pale in color and uncertain in register; considered technically, as a mere piece of 
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rinting, it is no wise remarkable; yet as a book it is satisfactory and beautiful.” — Thomas 
ood Stevens in The Inland. Printer, March 1903, p. 902. 


Michel Eyquem de Montaigne. Essays. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
& Company, 1902-04. 


Montaigne's Essays, published in three volumes, 1902-1904, is one of the most sumptuous of 
Houghton Mifflin's publications. The ime to which was given the name Montaigne, was 
especially designed by Bruce Rogers after Jenson's fifteenth century roman. 

In his “Printer’s note" to Alfred W. Pollard’s The Trained Printer and the Amateur and the 
Pleasure of Small Books (1929) Mr. Rogers writes: “The type known as ‘Montaigne,’ for which 
I had been largely responsible, had met his [Mr. Pollard's] warm approbation; for in those days 
we all liked heavier and cruder types than our reconsideration of the matter now leads some of 
us to prefer. It may be that my eye reacted earlier than most from the types made popular 
in the nineties by the so-called revival of printing; at any rate the Montaigne type soon seemed 
to me unsatisfactory, and I began to consider means for improving upon it; but for one reason 
or another it was nearly ten years later that actual work upon a refinement of it was accomplished, 
in the type which is now known as ‘Centaur.’” 


The History of Oliver and Arthur. [Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, 1903] 

“The first book done at Riverside in black-letter was The History of Oliver and Arthur . . . in 
which Priory Text, and woodcuts reproduced in facsimile from an early edition, combine to 
give a studiously historic appearance to the work.” — Frederic Warde, Bruce Rogers, Designer 
of Books, 1925, p. 16. 

“This borrows some of its flourishes on the title-page from the style of the German Theuer- 
dannck (1517) and may perhaps have been inspired = a Basel original of 1521, which I have 
never seen. Only I am sure that the Basel original was not nearly so handsome.” — A, W. 
Pollard, Modern Fine Printing in England and Mr. Bruce Rogers, 1916, p. 14. 


Francesco Petrarca. Fifteen Sonnets. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin & 
Company, 1903. 


“A hint from the Malermi Bible of 1490 is worked up into a [title page of] truly Italian design, 
full of music and sunshine and graceful architecture.” — A. W. Pollard, Modern Fine Printing 
in England and Mr. Bruce Rogers, 1916, p. 15. 


Pierre de Ronsard. Songs & Sonnets. Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin & 
Company, 1903. 

“Despite its seeming abandon we can find a lesson in restraint in this title-page, in the dis- 
criminating use of the italic ‘swash’ letters. . . . These particular swash characters were specially 
drawn by Mr. Rogers and cut and cast to order in his early days at Riverside. . . . The title-page 
border is a frank copying of one used by Jan [sic] de Tournes at Lyons in the year 1555. Mr. 
Henry Lewis Bullen observed ‘that while the proportions of the border made in 1555 are 
changed and the lines cleared up to overcome the efects of poor printing in the original, the 
detail is faithfully but not slavishly followed. Nothing valuable in the original is lost, while 
something is gained in the interpretation, and this gain is the progressive step that carries for- 
ward all arts” — James Hendrickson in Paragraphs on Printing, 1948, p. 33—84. 


Virgil. Georgics . . . Translated from the Latin into English by J. W. Mackail. 
[Cambridge, Mass.] The Riverside Press [1904] 


“The title-page, with its earliest example of [Mr. Rogers’] personal device, a thistle worked 
into a reminiscence of the Aldine anchor, shows him already skilled in arranging his materials. 
Neither the type nor the Elizabethan capital used in the text can be highly praised, but both 
are admirably put on the page." — A. W. Pollard, “The Work of Bruce Rogers, Printer" (In: 
Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, v. 14, 1919, p. 18). 
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Geoffrey Chaucer. The Parlement of Foules. Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1904. 
“A pretty book. Rather ae for Chaucer. An essay in French typography, perhaps. A 
" — В. 


leasant book — more French English, but Chaucer is partially Е R.'s comment 
In: Paul A. Bennett, Bruce Rogers of Indiana, an Interview, 1930, p. 10). 


Plutarch. A Consolatorie Letter. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin and 
Company, 1905. 
Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. The book is without decoration except for a 


photogravure of a Greek stele on the title page. Mr. Rogers himself considers this book “an 
unsuccessful attempt at classicism." — Note to the compiler. 


Laurence Sterne. À Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1905. 

Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

“A little big, maybe, but I didn't have any smaller size of the Brimmer <Bell> type then. 
Not quite delicate enough. Should have been lighter." — B. R.’s comment (In: Paul A. Bennett, 
Bruce Rogers of Indiana, an Interview, 1936, p. 20). 


The Song of Roland. [Cambridge, Mass.] The Riverside Press [1906] 
The decorations were printed from line blocks and colored by band in imitation of stained- 
lass roundels in the Cathedral of Chartres. The volume is printed in French Gothic type, with 
e marginalia in civilité, in a light brown ink, suggesting faded manuscript notes. 
“This daring attempt to suggest a thirteenth century manuscript ranks high among Mr. 
Rogers's successes." — A. W. Pollard, "The Work of Bruce Rogers, Printer" (In: Transactions 
of the Bibliographical Society, v. 14, 1919, p. 17). , 


Theocritus. Idylls, Translated into English Verse by Charles Stuart Calverley. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin and Company, 1906. 

Printed at the Riverside Press, rode 

"The Georgics of Virgil and the e of Theocritus are accompanied by wood-engravings by 
Mr. M. Lamont Brown, some after drawings by Mr. Rogers and some antique gems and 
seals. In the Theocritus the decorations combine happily with the type. Mr. Rogers's own lean- 
ings toward the art-forms of anclent Greece have always given warmth and sympathy to his essays 
1n the classic manner." — Frederic Warde, Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books, 1995, p. 16-17. 


Arnold Haultain. The Mystery of Golf. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1908. 

Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge, the text in black with marginal notes in red. 

“An amusing book with an amusing title-page.” — B. R.’s comment in a note to the compiler. 


Auguste Joseph Bernard. Geofroy Tory. Translated by George B. Ives. [ Cambridge, 
Mass.] The Riverside Press, 1909. 


Shown with the published volume were two single leaves annotated by Mr. Rogers. One, a 
"rough proof" of the Не pago is inscribed in ink: “This is not a good enough proof to repro- 
duce from — B. R.” The thistle device on this proof differs from one that was finally used. 

The other leaf contains the colophon and is annotated in pencil: “This reproduction of one 
half of a design by Tory of "The Annunciation to the Shepherds’ was so suggestive of the device 
of HM Co. [Houghton Mifflin Company] that I coudn't resist using it as such in this book. В. R.” 


Izaak Walton. The Compleat Angler. [Cambridge, Mass.] The Riverside Press 
Edition, 1909. 

“The ye of this edition was suggested by that of the editio princeps, but it is most instructive 
to see wi 


what freedom the suggestion has been worked out, and how the numerous modifica- 
tions and improvements have made a fine new book which yet preserves intact the spirit of the 
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old one.” — Victor Scholderer, “Mr. Bruce Rogers and the Riverside Press" (In: The Afhenæum, 


жо 1920). 

ts not bad. It carries the simplicity and naïveté of Walton's prose — which the more 
elaborate editions do not; Major’s monumental one, especially inappropriate. Updike did a 
beautiful one for eed." — В. R.’s comment (In: Paul A. Bennett, Bruce Rogers of 
Indiana, an Interview, 1936, p. 19). 


The Constitution of the United States of America. [Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, 1911] 


Alfred W. Pollard states in his article on “The Work of Bruce Rogers, Printer" (Transactions 
of the Bibliographical Society, v. 14, 1919, p. 20) that the production of this flne edition of the 
Constitution “was brought about by the chaff of an English visitor when his book-loving friends, 
on being asked for a copy of their vaunted Constitution, could only rake up an edition not much 
better an English blue-book." 


John Cotton Dana. Mr. Walpole's Friends in Boston. [Newark, N. J., 1911] 


An account of a visit of the Walpole Society to Boston. Handset and printed at the Riverside 
Press by Bruce Rogers in an edition of twenty-seven copies. "A characteristic bit of Danaism." 
— B. R's comment in a note to the compiler. 


Ecclesiastes or The Preacher. Boston & New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1911. 


Printed in the style of Geoffroy Tory. On the title page Mr. Rogers has placed the same Tory 
design used on the colophon page of Bernard's Geofroy Tory. “Tory’s woodcut borders (not yet 
staled by custom) were never more gracefully used than in the Ecci .” — Frederic Warde, 
Bruce Rogers, Designer of Books, 1925, p. 18. 


William Byrd. Accounts. [ Baltimore: The Munder Press, 1913] 


One of fifteen copies privately printed for Thomas Fortune Ryan and ruled in red by hand. 
This is one of the ышы designed by Bruce Rogers. The device at the end of the volume, 
‘ised only in this book, ig described by illiam M. Hepburn in his Notes on Bruce Rogers of 
Indiana (1945) as “a young Triton aes ee a circular plinth, his back to the observer, blow- 
ing a conch held in the left hand . . . a design which was suggested by a fountain seen in a 
courtyard in New Orleans.” 


Luther $. Livingston. Franklin and his Press at Passy. New York: The Grolier Club, 
1914. 


Printed at the Riverside Press, Cambridge. 

There is a divergence of opinion with regard to this book. B. R. himself commented: “Not 
good reproductions. Should have been е Large italic, imported for the Preface, not 
cast on proper width of bodies. Too loose and open.” — Paul A. Bennett, Bruce Rogers of 
Indiana, an Interview, 1936, p. 16. Frederic W. on the other hand, said that it “has been 
taken as one of the finest examples we have of reminiscent printing.” — Bruce Rogers, Designer 
of Books, 1925, p. 20. 


Georges Maurice de Guérin. The Centaur. Translated by George B. Ives. Mon- 
tague, Mass.: The Montague Press, 1915. 


This book gave its name to a new type designed by Bruce Rogers — an adaptation of the 
Jenson roman — which was first used here. Mr. Rogers printed the book in an edition of 185 
copies at the Montague Press, conducted by his friend and fellow typographer Carl Purington 
Rollins. 

“The first use of the Centaur type in book work was a revelation of the possibilities of the 

design. . . . Used as it was in that book, with a renaissance head-band and initial redrawn in 

precisely the right colour, the effect was beyond praise. The book was accepted by many as the 

masterpiece of modern printing.” — Frederic Warde, Bruce Rogers, Designer d Books, 1995, 
. 23-25. 

и The Library’s copy is inscribed: “This is опе of Ње few copies (about а dozen) ruled in red 

by me. Bruce Rogers London July. 1980.” 
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Albrecht Diirer. Of the Just Shaping of Letters. New York: The Grolier Club, 1917. 


Printed at The Mall Press, Hammersmith, England, in an edition of 218 copies, three of 
which were on vellum. This is the only book printed by Mr. Rogers at The Mall Press, conducted 
by his friends Sir Emery Walker and Wilfred Merton. 

“В. R. was never a printer in the mechanical sense. It is true that he has actually printed some 
few things. As an example, because of the impossibility of getting trained workmen in wartime 
England, On the Just Shaping of Letters (1917) was put through the press with his own hands.” 
— James Hendrickson in Paragraphs on Printing, 1948, p. 147. 


Three books designed in 1919 during Mr. Rogers’ short term of office as Printing 
Advisor to the Cambridge University Press (1917-1919): 


The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor, by Sir Arthur E. Shipley. 
The Litany of the Elves, by John C. Lawson. 
A Divine Heptalogy, compiled by Margaret C. Jenkinson. 


In a letter to Frederic W. Goudy, written from Cambridge, January 19, 1919, Mr. Rogers 
described his work at the University Press: “The Press seldom has anything to do but the 
most unpromising kind of books — and these they don’t need to alter much. Most of my energies 
are directed toward improving their spacing, margins, chapter heads, etc. . . . Occasionally there 
is a volume of literary essays, or a privately printed sermon or book of verse — but no one wants 
to pay enough for бөл work and good paper. . . . I have done only two ог thres little 
Pope jobs which are at all worthy of preserving specimens of — and they not 
very worthy.” — BR to FWG, 1940, p. 17-19. 


Stephen Vincent Benét. The Ballad of William Sycamore. New York: Edward 
Byrne Hackett, 1923. 


Printed by the Printing House of William Edwin Rudge, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

“The original lay-out . . . had a sketch of a covered wagon on the.title-page, but the possi- 
ыу suggesting ‘wild geese flying,’ by using a series of printers braces, just as they lay 
in ornament case, seemed more interesting and less obvious.” — B. R. in Parasraphe on 
Printing, 1948, p. 166. 


Ernest Dowson. The Pierrot of the Minute. New York: The Grolier Club, 1923. 


“One of an edition of three hundred copies on antique laid paper printed by Bruce Rogers. 
It is one of a series of six books done by eminent American printers at the invitation of the 
Grolier Club.” 

“Here, if ever, a printer has succeeded in capturing the spirit of his author. Dowson spent 
much of his thirty-two years of thwarted life in France; so the Deberny types and Fournier 
ornaments make a pertinent setting for the story of Pierrot and his Moon Maiden in the Parc 
du Petit Trianon. But far beyond this the designer has caught the light and graceful rhythm 
of the poem itself.” — James Hendrickson in Paragraphs on Printing, 1984, p. 50. 


Gabriel Wells. Life Eternal [and] Life Temporal. [New York, 1925-26] 


Two Christmas leaflets by the late Gabriel Wells, well-known New York rare book dealer, 
“arranged by Bruce Rogers” and printed by William Edwin Rudge. 


The Gospel According to St. Luke. New York: Printed by William Edwin Rudge 
for The John Day Company, 1926. 


The chapter headings are printed in red and the initial at the beginning of each chapter in 
blue. “Red is the most мшу secondary color with black. . . . A red such as the early 
printers had, a full-bodied, rather dull vermilion, which will hold up well with the black, is 
the most successful. . . . Black and blue alone are never so pleasing a combination as when red 
is introduced as the second color, with blue as the third.” — В. Н. in Paragraphs on Printing, 
1943, p. 77. 
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Rudyard Kipling. On Dry Cow Fishing as a Fine Art. Cleveland: The Rowfant 
Club, 1926. 


“176 copies printed for The Rowfant Club by Bruce Rogers.” The text is reprinted here in 
book form for the first time, from The Fishing Gazette, December, 1890. 

“In о the somewhat (though not much) over-accoutred fisherman [in the title 
vignette] I had hoped to catch some likeness to Kipling himself; but I’m afraid it only suggests 
Groucho Marx in one of his slinking moments.” — B. R., Progressive Layouts for On Dry-Coio 
Fishing, 1938. 


George Moore. Peronnik the Fool. New York: William Edwin Rudge, 1926. 


“As an example of modern medievalism we might consider George Moore’s story, Peronntk 
the Fool. That is a pseudo-medieval romance, so pseudo-medieval trimmings seemed appropriate. 
The choice of Б laster and civilité type for the title and chapter heads conveys something of 
the flavor of the tale, without interfering in any way with the plain legibility of the text.” — 
B. R., Paragraphs on Printing, 1943, р. 127. 


Chauncey Brewster Tinker. The Wedgwood Medallion of Samuel Johnson. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1926. 
“An unusual treatment perhaps but suitable enough for its subject. Rather precious and a 


little too elegant. The whole color scheme was dictated by the medallion itself.” — B. R.’s 
comment (In: Paul A. Bennett, Bruce Rogers of Indiana, an Interview, 1986, p. 18). 


Frederic G. Kenyon. Ancient Books and Modern Discoveries. Chicago: The Caxton 
Club, 1927. 


“When using well-known уе ornaments an effective novelty can sometimes be produced 
by combining them more loosely than in their normal setting. Examples of this treatment are 
in Ancient Books and Modern Discoveries. There were different combinations of ornaments for 
each chapter. There was even an attempt made to suggest papyrus, leaves, etc.” — B. R., 
Росо on Printing, 1943, р. 176. 


Private Papers of James Boswell from Malahide Castle. New York, 1928-34. 18 vols. 


Privately printed by William Edwin Rudge for the late CoL Ralph Heyward Isham, the 
discoverer of the famous “Boswell Papers.” 

“If the style of typographic treatment was ever unmistakably indicated by the content, it was 
in this instance. Boswell and Baskerville were contemporaries, and had these papers been pub- 
lished during Boswell’s lifetime they might well have appeared in something Pike therr present 
form, though perhaps not so luxuriously printed. The modern Baskerville type seemed by all 
odds the logical one to use — bols as it could be had in a complete range of sizes.” 
— B. R., Paragraphs on Printing, 1948, р. 72. 


Joseph Conrad. The Sisters. New York: Crosby Gaige, 1928. 


"Printed by Bruce Rogers at the Press of William Edwin Rudge." 

"Chapters were not titled, only numbered, so a little decoration seemed allowable if not too 
prominent. . . . The vast expanses of Russia were suggested by a chance combination of dotted 
and cross-lined rules which made for Chapter П the ‘uniform level of ripe wheat’... . The 
Maltese-cross windmills, of two sizes to indicate perspective, added to this effect, and a few 
type ornaments of various kinds made a church and roofs." — В. R., Paragraphs on Printing, 
1943, p. 166, 171. : 


Theocritus. The Third Idyll. Translated from the Greek by Andrew Lang. New 
York, 1928. 


“875 copies of this book were made at the Museum Press m Watson Kent, Bryson Burroughs 
and Bruce Rogers.” Mr. Rogers himself considers this book “quite unsuccessful and badly 
printed." 
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Samuel Taylor Coleridge. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. Oxford: University 
Press, 1930. 

Printed at the Oxford University Press in the Fell types given to the University by Doctor 
Fell about 1670, this book is a fine example of Mr. Rogers’ ability to suggest illustration by the 
use of ‘ype ornaments. 

“The border on the title-page and the head- and tail-pieces were composed of various m 

bic units, two of which, a dolphin and a wing-like ornament, were specially cut for thi 
em . .. The albatross, made up of the wings and one other small ornament, has a round and 
healthy body on page 6, but is somewhat emaciated when he drops into the sea on page 19. The 
leaping dolphins may serve to remind you how fish sometimes jump when a stone is thrown into 
the water.” — B. R., Paragraphs on Printing, 1943, p. 138-144. 


Homer. Odyssey. London: Sir Emery Walker, Wilfred Merton and Bruce Rogers, 
1932. 


Translated by T. E. Lawrence. 

“For one of the world’s classics in a new translation by one of the most noted Englishmen 
of his time, I ой! a somewhat ‘monumental’ volume was called for. . . . For decoration I 
decided on roundels for each Book, with designs from Greek vases in black on gold leaf. Both 
the Ihad and the Odyssey have been copiously illustrated in Greek vase painting, so there was 
much material to choose from. But only a few of the original compositions were followed at 
all closely; the others were made up from single Homeric figures in new combinations, illustrat- 
ing some incident in each Book.” — B. R., Paragraphs on Printing, 1943, p. 149. 


Aesop's Fables. Samuel Croxall's Translation. New York: The Limited Editions 
Club, 1933. 

Printed by John Johnson at the Oxford University Press. 

"Aesop's Fables was an attempt to pe a setting for the facsimiles of early Florentine 
woodcuts . .. and the Fell types of the Oxford University Press seemed to furnish just the 
necessary background for these vigorous designs. Some new typographic ‘hands’ were supplied 
to point the moral of each fable.” — B. R., Paragraphs on Printing, 1948, p. 94. 


Stanley Morison. Fra Luca de Pacioli. New York: The Grolier Club, 1933. 

Printed at the University Press, Cambridge, England. The title border was reproduced from 
Pacioli’s Summa de Arithmetica, Toscolano, 1528. 

“A printer is always pleased to be asked to make a book on his own profession. . . . One of 
this class of publications which proved most interesting to produce was a commission from the 
Grolier Club to ва а шопортарЬ on Luca де Pacioli and Ње alphabet of Roman letters in 
his book De Divina Proportione. . . . The Grolier Club having been liberal in its appropriation 
for the work, we decided to make it a gayer and more decorative book than the Tory and the 
Dürer which had preceded it. . . . Altogether it was one of my most pleasant adventures in 
bookmaking.” — В. R., Paragraphs on Printing, 1948, р. 160-165. 


Geoffroy Tory. Champ Rosé. New Rochelle: Peter Pauper Press, 1933. 

Tory’s Roman letters, from his Champ Fleury, dedicated by “Bruce Rogers, of Indiana... 
to all true and devoted Lovers of well-formed Letters.” 

Printed in red to carry out Mr. Rogers’ “harmless petty conceit, namely, that as in these . . . 
days of hardship & depression much Book-Keeping is being written down in red . . . perhaps 
it were better for Book-Selling too if Printing were done in that cheerful colour, to make some 
small semblance of galety in dolorous world." — verso of leaf 8. 


Sir Thomas More. Utopia. Done into English by Ralph Robynson. New York: The 
Limited Editions Club, 1934. 
Printed at the Rudge Press. 


“It is seventeenth century printing observed, analyzed, refined, and adapted to modern 
requirements, resulting in a book which has flavor but not archaism, which is decorative without 
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ornamentation, and readable without crudeness.” — Carl Purington Rollins in The Saturday 
Review of Literature, May 11, 1985. 


The Holy Bible. Appointed to be Read in Churches. Oxford: Printed at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1935. 2 vols. 


Printed on English handmade paper, in an edition of 200 copies. 

“The new Bible represents the full and complete flowering of Mr. Rogers’s genius as a designer 
of books. Into it have been distilled his powers of type design, and of onious page arrange- 
ment. ... And it is fitting that the supreme work of America's greatest designer of printing 
should be the English Bible, printed at England’s greatest printing house.” — Carl Purington 
Rollins in The Saturday Review of Literature, October 19, 1935. 

Mr. Rogers himself has written An Account of the Making of the Oxford Lectern Bible 
(1986), in which he describes in detail the six-year project of planning a new Bible “that 
should, in its arrangement, combine practicality as a pole book with beauty as a specimen of 
printing.” 


William Shakespeare. The Comedies, Histories & Tragedies. New York: The 
Limited Editions Club, 1939-40. 


The plays of Shakespeare, published separately in thirty-seven volumes, each illustrated by 
a different artist, were шы by the Press of А. Colish, New York. The binding paper is an 
а of the wall decoration in John Davenant’s house at Oxford where Shakespeare is 
said to have stayed often. 

In Paragraphs on Printing (p. 65-72) Mr. Rogers has described the printing of this edition 
of Shakespeare's plays. His remarks on the type used indicate the care taken in preparing this 
* publication: “In planning the Limited Editions Club Shakespeare the first consideration was 
of the type, which needed to be bold and vigorous enough to convey to the reader’s eye something 
of the rugged Elizabethan quality of the text. A large format was necessary to allow for the 
illustrations and therefore a correspondingly large type was indicated. The first experiments were 
made at the Oxford University Press with great-pnmer Fell types; but when for various reasons 
it became necessary to print the volumes on this side of the Atlantic, the use of Fell types had 
to be abandoned and search made for something else comparable in effect.. 

“For so extensive an undertaking hand-setting in this Pesos A out of the question. After 
experiments with several of the type faces made by the machine companies it was felt that 
none of them was as suitable as the reproduction of a type cut by a Hollander, Anton Janson, 
between 1660 and 1687 — less than a hundred years after Shakespeare's time." 


The Carl H. Pforzheimer Library. English Literature, 1475-1700. New York: 
Privately printed, 1940. 

"Designed by the late Frederic Warde. The title-pages were designed and the volumes com- 
leted by mae Rogers in 1940. One hundred and fifty copies were printed at the Morrill 
ress." — colophon. 

The three volumes of this handsome catalogue describe the contents of a portion of one of the 

finest existing private libraries of English literature, 


Sir Winston Churchill. We shall go on to the end... . [New York, 1941] 

"Designed by Bruce Rogers, set in his Centaur type, and printed under his supervision on his 
Albion hand-press, on the occasion of the Distaff Side Book Carnival and Dance, at the Hotel 
Ambassador, April 28rd, 1941.” — Note on verso of the broadside. 


Beatrice L. Warde. “Bombed but Unbeaten.” Excerpts from the War Commentary 
of Beatrice L. Warde. New York, 1941. 

The fifth chapbook in the Typophiles’ series, “printed for friends of freedom” by the Wal- 
pole Printing Office, Mount Vernon, N. Y. “Nothing unusual about it except the title-page” 
is B. Rs comment in a note to the compiler. With his customary imaginative use of orna- 
ments he has here suggested in a simple design, printed in red and black, the f g and 
bursting of bombs. 
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Joseph Conrad. The Tremolino. New York: Philip C. Duschnes, 1942. 

Printed at the Press of A. Colish, New York; illustrations engraved on wood by Edward A. 
Wilson. 

“Tt is a slight but vivid story, to be read almost at a glance, so it would have been a misfit 
to make it larger, say in octavo size. The vividness is indicated by the dramatic little cuts in 
color, the slightness D the dimensions and open character of the pages." — B. R., Paragraphs 
on Printing, 1943, p. 14. 


The Atlantic Charter. [New York: William E. Rudge's Sons, 1943] 

This broadside edition of the Atlantic charter, signed by Roosevelt and Churchill on August 
14, 1941, was designed by B. R. for William E. Rudge's Sons. The text, set in Goudy's Hadriano 
capitals, is framed in a raised gilt border representing looped and knotted rope, with the Ameri- 
can eagle and the British lion in the corners. 


Massachusetts (Colony). The Oath of a Free-man. [New York, 1943] 


No copy is known of the original Cambridge, 1689, printing of the “Oath of a Free-man," 
the first piece of printing done in what is now the United States. The text of the broadside, 
however, survived in later reprints. 


Bruce Rogers. Paragraphs on Printing. New York: William E. Rudge's Sons, 1943. 
This compilation of Bruce Rogers' observations on typographical problems is dedicated "To 
the memory of William Edwin Rudge, master of printing, who devoted his life to the advance- 
ment of that art.” Mr. Rudge's son, Frederick G. Rudge, was largely instrumental in persuading 
Mr. Rogers to publish this collection of his remarks on ише 
Та the words of one reviewer at the time of publication, Mr. Rogers’ statements “carry great 
authority because of their ideality and uncommon sense.” Two excerpts illustrate the point: 


“One of the most essential requirements for a successful book designer is that he 
should be a book lover.” (p. 4) 
“The first requisite in all book design is orderliness.” (p. 14) 


Euclid. Elements of Geometry. Book I. New York: Random House, 1944. 


This edition of Euclid, printed at the Press of A. Colish, New York, is set in italic with the 
diagrams printed in white on backgrounds of various colors. “My attempt to atone for my college 
failure in geometry.” — B. R.’s comment in a note to the compiler. 


Poems of Aleman, Sappho, Ibycus. Rendered from the Greek by Olga Marx and 
Ernest Mornitz. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 

Printed at the Press of A. Colish, New York. The Greek and English texts are printed on 
opposite pages and are decorated with some of Howard Trafton’s calendar cuts in the pseudo- 


Greek style, used later in Nicholas Breton's The Twelve Moneths, 1951 (q. v). “An attempt at 
a fitting instrument for the lovely poems.” — B. R.’s comment in a note to the compiler. 


Epicurus. The Extant Remains of the Greek Text Translated by Cyril Bailey. New 
York: The Limited Editions Club, 1947. 

Printed by the Aldus Printers, New York, in an edition of 1500 copies signed by Bruce Rogers. 
Printed in red and black with Greek and English texts on opposite pages. “An interesting ex- 
periment in setting Greek type.” — B. R.’s comment in a note to the compiler. 


Alfred Henry Forrester. A Few Words about Pipes, Smoking & Tobacco. The New 
York Public Library, 1947. 

Printed by A. Colish, New York. 

This is the first publication of a manuscript, now in the Arents Tobacco Collection, written 
and illustrated by Alfred H Forrester (“Alfred Crowquill”), English caricaturist and 
author. “The italic type ont [Mr. Rogers] happily preserves the charm, without 
ducing the style of the careful spencerian script of the original.” — Foreword by Sarah Dickson. 
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Henry David Thoreau. A Pig Tale. New Fairfield, Conn.: Bruce Rogers, 1947. 


“Reprinted from Thoreau’s Journal (1836), by A. Colish and Bruce Rogers.” The title vignette, 
after a woodcut by Rudolph Ruzicka, shows Mr. Rogers’ home, “October House.” An illustration 
on page 1 is by the late Charles N. Capon. 

Accompanied by a presentation slip printed in red and initialled and dated by Mr. Rogers 
in red pencil: 

An À. Colish 
B. Rogers 
C. Capon 
Book 
With Greetings from B. R. 1948 


A Specimen Sheet of Centaur Type. Bangor, Maine: Eastern Corporation, 1948. 


A broadside displaying Bruce Rogers’ Centaur type arranged in various sizes from 6 to 
72-point, designed by Mr. Rogers and presented by him to the Library on the occasion of 
this exhibition. 


Centaur and Arrighi. San Francisco: Printed by Taylor & Taylor, 1948. 


Bruce Rogers’ Centaur and Frederic Warde’s Arrighi types displayed in a specimen sheet 
issued by Mackenzie & Harris, Inc. of San Francisco. “Designed у Bruce Rogers. . . . The 
initial and the designer’s mark are from original drawings by B. R.’ 


Frick Collection, New York. An Illustrated Catalogue of the Works of Art in the 
Collection of Henry Clay Frick. With an Introduction by Sir Osbert Sitwell. Pitts- 
burgh: Printed at the University, 1949-55. 8 v. 


Up to the present time eight volumes of this magnificent catalogue have ap . Volumes . 
4-8 have the imprint: New York: Frick Art Reference Library, and were printed by The Thistle 
Press, New York. Only 175 sets have been printed, all for private distribution to museums and 
libraries throughout the world. 

The catalogue was originally designed by Porter Garnett in 1928-1929, but the project 
was discontinued in 1982. When it was revived in 1948 Bruce Rogers was entrusted with all the 
production details. He retained Mr, Garnett's general format, but made new designs for the 
title pages, chapter openings and binding. 


The Holy Bible. Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Company, 1949. 


Ten years after the publication of his two-volume Oxford Lectern Bible in 1985, Bruce Rogers 
began work on the “World Bible,” a folio edition in one volume, designed primarily for presen- 
tation to churches and schools in memory of those who died in the Second World War. 

In the prospectus for this Bible Mr. oe states that the "type ornaments or flowers . . . 
together with the type selected, are intended to give a slightly oriental flavor to the volume, 
indicativo of the Syriac and Hebrew sources of the text on which the King James translators 
based their classic version. The type is the first use of a face called Goudy Bible. It is a version 
of Frederic Goudy's Newstyle which I considered for the Oxford Bible, but which was not 
practical to use in England at that time.” 


Jonathan Swift. A Voyage to Brobdingnag. A Voyage to Lilliput. New York: The 
Limited Editions Club, 1950. 


“Printed . . . by the Aldus Printers, New York. under the supervision of Bruce Rogers.” 

Mr. Rogers is famous for his "allusive" typography and type-ornament decorations. In these 
two volumes he has presented Gulliver's travels to Brobdingnag and to Lilliput in amusingly 
appropriate formats, “Brobdingnag” measuring 18% x 13% inches, and “Lilliput,” 84/1 x 235 
inches. In a letter to the compiler, Mr. Rogers speaks of the title page of “Brobdingnag” as 
“the most boisterous I've ever made." 
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Nicholas Breton. The Twelve Moneths and Christmas Day. New York: Clarke & 
Way, 1951. 


The decorations were composed from Howard Trafton’s calendar cuts in the pseudo-Greek 
le. In a prefatory “Note” Mr. Rogers says: “The choice of Greek figures to illustrate a bit 
ХҮП century English literature is of course an anachronism, but as we are the heirs of 
all the ages, in printing as in other arts . . . I do not feel it necessary to apologize for the anomaly.” 


E. Willis Jones. A Visit to October House. Chicago: Society of Typographic Arts 
[1952] 


Printed by the Thistle Press, New York, with photographs and collotypes (exterior and 
interior views of the house) by Arthur Jaffé. 

“Arranged by Bruce Rogers; with title page designed by the author, using a drawing [of 
October el by Rudolph Ruzicka. . .. ed to hail the eighty-third birthday of B. R. 
on May 14, 1953.” 

In a "BRief note,” a leaflet accompanying presentation copies, Mr. Jones writes: “Naturally 
Im very pleased BR wanted this account of our visit five years ago put into print. He had 
photos made, drew house plans, tail-piece and directed the entire production which has come 
off in his usual succesful [sic] manner.” 


Logan Esarey. The Indiana Home. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1953. 


Printed by the Marchbanks Press, New York. 

Besides designing the typography of this book, Bruce Rogers also made the numerous draw- 
ings of pioneer tools, implements and household utensils, printed in sepia in the margins. “An 
attempt to convey the character of the fine text.” — B. R.’s comment in a note to the compiler. 


Bruce Rogers. Pi. Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Company, 1953. 


“This book was planned by Bruce Rogers and composed in English Monotype Van Dijck by 
Mackenzie & Harris, Inc., San Francisco, California. 

In the "Author's Introduction" to this “Hodge-podge of the letters, papers and addresses 
written during the last sixty years" Mr. Rogers comments in characteristic vein: “The pieces 
are s in chronological order; but were they not, even I could not distinguish the earlier 
from the later writings. This may be looked at in two ways: either I didn't advance or else I 
sprang, like Minerva, fully armed, from the head of Jove. The latter thought is of course the 
more flattering to my vanity." 


Dante. Divine Comedy. Prose Translation by Charles Eliot Norton with Illustra- 
tions from Designs by Botticelli. New York: Bruce Rogers & The Press of A. Colish, 
1955. 


Bruce Rogers himself considers this recent publication "the most important book of my life.” 
For nearly years he had been planning to combine Charles Eliot Norton's prose translation 
of the Divine Comedy with reproductions of Botticelli’s famous silver-pomt drawings. 

In the “Paradise” section the illustrations are circular, aptly illustrating one of B. R.’s ob- 
servations in his Paragraphs on Printing (p. 101): “A circular design of some kind . . . is often 
of great help to a page. The reason is fairly obvious, but sometimes overlooked. Mere lines 
of type, roman type especially, are inevitably somewhat rigid and inert m appearance; and a 
design containing curves not only affords contrast but also adds life and movement.” 


Ray Nash. Printing as an Art. Cambridge: Published for the Society of Printers by 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 


This book, written to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the Society of Printers, of 
Boston, is one of the most recently published examples of Bruce Rogers’ typography. “By 
skilful use of black-letter heads and red rules on every page [he has] suggested some of the 
features that gave distinctive character to the printing of the nineties. This touch of nostalgia is 
pleasant and appropriate.” — Carl Purington Rollins in Printing & Graphic Arts, February, 1955. 
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Sir Max Beerbohm. The Happy Hypocrite, a Fairy Tale for Tired Men. 1955. 


The exhibition included two advance dummy copies of Bruce Rogers’ edition of The Happy 
Hypocrite, lent by Mr. James Hendrickson. This book, to be published later this year, is set 
in Mr. Rogers’ own Centaur type and the ornamentation for the chapter heads and binding 

per was derived from miscellaneous type ornaments and figurines originally designed by him 
i binding tools. “The whole color scheme is intended to remind one of the so-called ‘mauve 
decade.” — В. R. 

According to Mr. Rogers, “this book was to have been the 85th project that I did with the 
House of е Before the volume was completed the Rudge business was bought by Geffen, 
Dunn & Co, The book is to be printed by the Stinehour Press, Lunenburg, Vermont, in an edition 
of 600 copies, with Mr. Rogers’ own imprint. 


Wilberforce Eames, American Bibliographer 


By Vicror Huco PaLrsrrs 


October, 1955, marks the centenary of the birth of Wilberforce Eames, who has been 
called “the greatest figure in the field of bibliography that America has produced.” He 
was closely associated with the Lenox Library and The New York Public Library for 
exactly fifty years, and the Library is commemorating the date of his birth, Columbus 
Day, 1855, with an exhibition devoted to his life and work. The Bulletin makes note 
of the centenary by reprinting, with the kind permission of the Editor, an article 
which Dr, Victor Hugo Paltsits wrote for the Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia, 
voL III, no. 3, 1958. Dr. Paltsits became a member of the Lenox Library staff on the 
same day as Mr. Eames, and the distinguished careers of the two scholars were linked 
forever after in friendship and intellectual adventure. Dr. Paltsits’ paper is the final 
work he prepared for publication before his death on October 3, 1952. — G. McD. 


ILBERFORCE EAMES was of New England and New Jersey 

ancestry. When he was six years of age his parents left New Jersey 
to settle in the East New York section of Brooklyn, New York, and there 
he continued to reside. 

His father, Nelson Eames, was born in Jackson, in the northern part of 
Waldo County, Maine, on March 21, 1821, and he died in Brooklyn, New 
York, on January 1, 1902. His mother was Phoebe Harriet Crane, of Orange, 
New Jersey, born on February 28, 1822, and she died in Brooklyn, on March 2, 
1892. Nelson Eames was a country school-teacher and farmer in Maine until 
his removal in January, 1850, to Secaucus, New Jersey, where he taught in 
a school two years, and afterwards in other places of New Jersey, until his 
removal at the beginning of the Civil War to Brooklyn, New York. Among 
the New Jersey forebears was Aaron Crane, a noted maker of clocks that ran 
a year without rewinding; and a grand-uncle was Jacob Eames, a graduate 
of Boston University. 

His home environment was of the simple yet sturdy type which his 
ancestors had cultivated — untouched by levity, concerned with more en- 
during aspirations, and "enriched with virtue's rights." This writer's remem- 
brance of both parents in the sanctuary of his humble home circle is still 
vivid after the lapse of more than half a century. Wilberforce Eames's 
younger brother Edward Clarendon, had died in his ninth year, and this loss 
had so affected his mother, that he was kept indoors and apart from other 
children or playmates. Alluding to this to the writer hereof, he said he had 
never weighed more than 120 pounds, and had been deprived of natural phys- 
ical development for the first forty years of his life. Not till after that did 
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he learn to row a boat, cast a fishing line, or take long walks along the shores, 
or do some vacationing in New York or Canada. 

Wilberforce Eames and his brother first went to a private school in Brooklyn 
until his brother died. But his father had provided readers and primers for 
home reading, and to them he said he was indebted for his introduction to 
the gentle art of reading and for his original interest in books. In the private 
school he continued only a short time; but in 1867 or 1868 he attended the 
neighborhood public school of East New York— and after that always 
worked. Minors then commonly left school at an early age to “go to work,” 
and work meant long hours at little pay. There were no free night schools. 
It required mettle and initiative in a lad to keep aglow a thirst for knowledge. 

For a while after 1868, Wilberforce Eames did a boy’s job in his neighbor- 
hood. It was during the first half of the year 1870 that he learned the art of 
printing in the office of the East New York Sentinel, a weekly newspaper. 
This plant consisted of the owner, his daughter (a mere child), and the lad 
Wilberforce Eames. The printing was done on a hand press. Wilberforce set 
type, handled the ink roller during the printing, cleaned type and press, 
redistributed type — in short, he performed all kind of jobs there. This was 
also the period when he borrowed books from his neighbors to read — 
there existed then no branch libraries. Among these books were Gibbon's 
"Roman Empire,” Rollin's “Ancient history," Hume's “England,” the “Edin- 
burgh Encyclopaedia," and others, from which he made for himself an his- 
torical chronology. He then assured the start of his own library, buying а 
copy of Herodotus in 1868 or 1869 from the great New York bookstore of 
William Gowans. All this he had accomplished before he was aged fifteen. 

Later in the year 1870, a shift occurred in his career. He entered the employ 
of the U. S. Post Office, and served as a post office clerk and mail carrier in 
East New York from 1870 to 1873. Out of this emerged a marvelous transition. 
Carrying the mailbag from East New York to Brooklyn's main post office, 
and waiting for the return mailbag, which took some time, afforded him 
leisure to visit in the neighborhood the bookstore of Edward R. Gillespie; 
and this acquaintance soon led to young Eames's hire as a clerk by Gil- 
lespie, in 1878; and there he remained until 1879, a period during which 
he began his interest in the American Indians and Americana. Here he 
became acquainted with other booksellers, as well as with bibliographers 
and bibliophiles. 

From 1879 to 1881 Eames was with N. Tibbals and Sons, who specialized 
in theological books and a general book stock. Here he learned the general 
business in new books, and got a knowledge of publishers' lists and their 
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stocks. It was at Tibbals, about 1880, that he first met James Constantine 
Pilling; and this acquaintance soon led to Eames's co-operation with Pilling 
in producing his various bibliographies of the languages of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, and to which he contributed whole sections. For a year or so 
after leaving Tibbals in 1881, he worked in the bookstores of Henry Miller; 
and then was employed by Charles L. Woodward, the quaintest and most 
interesting of second hand booksellers of New York City during the nine- 
teenth century, at 78 Nassau Street. He remained with Woodward until 
urged, in 1885, by George Henry Moore, Superintendent of the Lenox 
Library, to be his personal assistant. Here we must digress, because now a 
turning-point had occurred that prognosticated the great career and uni- 
versal bibliographical scholarship that followed. At Woodward’s shop he had 
met Joseph F. Sabin, whose father, Joseph Sabin, had died in 1881, suspend- 
ing the publication of the Dictionary of Books relating to America, ‘and 
Eames soon developed in his mind an idea for the dictionary’s continuation, 
which he broached to the younger Sabin. He proposed to assume the con- 
tinuation as a labor of love, without pay and for all time, for the experience 
it would afford him; and to receive only one copy of each part he would edit 
as a gratuity. This resumption began in 1884 at Part 83 (Pennsylvania) and 
continued into Part 116 (Smith) — then suspended for the dormant years of 
1898 to 1924.* This suspension was due to the death, in May, 1892, of Moore, 
and the incumbent and increased duties that fell to Eames from then onward. 
He had become a fixed member of the Lenox Library staff on January 1, 1888, 
and the demise of Moore created a gap that was soon filled by him, in the 
year of the Columbus quadricentennial, for which he made an extensive 
Columbus exhibition, in which were shown remarkable treasures — these 
were viewed by the Duke of Veragua and his son, guided by Eames. This year 
(1892) he prepared for the Lenox Library an edition of The letter of Colum- 
bus on the discovery of America. A facsimile of the pictorial edition, with a 
complete reprint of the oldest four editions in Latin. 

It is not possible to retrace the small army of correspondents with whom 
he exchanged information on bibliography and other matters of scholarship. 
Pilling has already been named among the earliest. A correspondence with 
Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta of Mexico that began in December, 1883, ended 
only with the death of Garcia Icazbalceta in 1894, and largely related to that 
scholar's preparation and publication of his Bibliografía mexicana del siglo 


* The facts about the Dictionary under the editorship of Sabin, Eames and Vail are given by 
Vail in “The Final Statement” of the set, Vol. XXIX (1936), and as reviewed by the present 
writer in The American Historical Review, XLIL, 773—776. 
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XVI, of which he got advance impressions, and to which he furnished new 
information.* This correspondence between them began while he was yet 
a clerk of Woodward. It was on June 27, 1884, that he first advised Garcia 
Ycazbalceta of having undertaken the resumption of Sabin’s Dictionary; and 
the Mexican’s reply of July 18, confided that he had been a subscriber to 
Sabin up to Vol. XIV, page 892, but that he had found it of little value in his 
studies of Mexicana, considering its high cost to him. On December 15, 1886, 
he told Eames that he had formed the project of his Bibliografta forty years 
before, and when its publication had been made he would retire from the 
“campo de las letras.” But Eames urged him to carry on the work beyond the 
sixteenth century, and again Garcia Icazbalceta begged off on account of 
his age. 

Eames had paid his subscription to the Bibliografia in February, 1887. On 
June 8, 1887, he had written Garcia Icazbalceta information of a sale at the 
London auction rooms of Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, in which there 
were two very interesting titles. One was the Mistica theologta of 1549, which 
Garcia Icazbalceta said was entirely unknown to him, and had been a very 
important addition to his bibliography because “all editions prior to 1550 are 
incunables of America.” Curiously enough, Eames's letter, was not answered 
till March 17, 1888. 

A correspondence with John Russell Bartlett was begun in 1882, ending 
only with Bartlett’s death in 1886. Bartlett expressed enthusiastic praise of 
Eames’s parts relating to the Bay Psalm Book editions and to Ptolemy's Ge- 
ography in Sabin’s Dictionary. It was through Bartlett that Eames was intro- 
duced to John Nicholas Brown, son of the late John Carter Brown, of 
Providence; and from February, 1885, to March, 1898, they exchanged many 
letters on bibliographical subjects. Brown thought highly of his contributions 
to the Dictionary. In a letter of April 23, 1886, he wrote: 


Allow me to express the hope that when you come to Ramusio and 
the various editions of the Vespucius letters you will give the world 
as minute and accurate descriptions of them as you have of the 
Ptolemies and the Bay Psalm Books. The bibliographical world 
owes you a debt of gratitude for the information you have given it 
in regard to these important series of books. 


* The original fifty-three letters of Icazbalceta are in a bound volume in The New York Public 
Library. Andrade and Leon continued, respectively, the Bibliografía for the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, thus forming together a bibliography of Mexican imprints to 1800. 
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Both of these hopes were fulfilled, and that on Vespucius (in Sabin, vol. 
XXVI, pp. 486-483) exceeded the work of all other scholars who had en- 
deavored to unravel the typographical problems involved therein. 

Another early co-operator of Eames was Paul Leicester Ford, from the 
mid-eighteen-eighties until Ford’s tragic death nearly twenty years later, 
in May, 1902. 

Beginning in 1890, a friendly correspondence began with Henry Harrisse. 
The friendliness is the more evident in Harrisse’s letters, because he harbored 
a deep resentment in general toward American scholars. 

In April, 1893, Eames was elected a member of the American Antiquarian 
Society upon recommendation of Samuel A. Green, Librarian of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. In 1896, also upon his recommendation, Harvard 
University bestowed upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 

It was in 1904 that the eminent French scholar and sinologist, Henry 
Cordier, came to the United States to attend the Eighth International Geo- 
graphical Congress, and paid a visit to the cartographical exhibition that 
Eames had set up at the Lenox Library building for that occasion. The 
writer hereof, having recognized the name of Cordier on a reader’s ticket, 
offered to introduce him to Eames, remarking at the moment that Mr. Eames 
possessed an outstanding personal library of Chinese and Japanese books. 
This introduction led the next day to Eames taking Cordier to his East New 
York home to see his collections. This spontaneous contact proved to be 
mutually pleasant to them. It was some months later, in 1905, that Eames 
had a surprise. On opening a roll mailed from France he found that he had 
been elected, on recommendation of Cordier, an Honorary Officer of the 
Académie d'instruction publique des beaux arts et des cultes of France. 

In June, 1924, the University of Michigan honored him with the degree of 
LL.D., and Brown University then also followed with that of Litt.D. There 
is no room here to recite the numerous memberships that he held in intel- 
lectual societies at home and abroad, among them a Fellowship of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences; honorary membership in*the 
Grolier Club, and the Bibliographical Society of America, of which he was 
a founder and first librarian; the New-York Historical Society, of which he 
was a life member and its gold medalist in 1931; and the Bibliographical 
Society, of London, of which he was the first American to be awarded its 
gold medal, in 1929, in recognition of his extensive studies in Americana and 
his "standing as the doyen of American bibliography." 

Several works were dedicated to him by Paul Leicester Ford in 1902, who 
a few days later met a tragic death; by the present writer in 1908, signalizing 
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him as “an oracle in all that touches the domain of bibliography;” by Robert 
F. Roden, in 1905, “in grateful recognition of numerous bibliographical 
courtesies and kindnesses” and by Henry R. Wagner, in 1924, reading: “to 
Wilberforce Eames, the dean of American Bibliographers . . . dedicated 
as a mark of respect and a token of affectionate regard." 

It has already been observed that on June 2, 1898, he had been elected by 
the trustees of the Lenox Library its Librarian. With this title he continued 
until the Lenox Library was consolidated in the three foundations, in 1895, 
as The New York Public Library (Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations). At 
the Lenox Building he continued as "Lenox Librarian" until the removal to 
the new central building, where from May, 1911, until the end of 1915 he was 
Chief of the American History Division, relinquishing then his administra- 
tive relations; * and from January 1, 1916, till his death was known as Chief 
Bibliographer of the Library. During all these years as a librarian and as 
bibliographer he was a Mecca for persons hungry for information. 

No narrative concerned with Wilberforce Eames would be complete with- 
out some idea of the variety and extent of his private library, and the 
sacrifices he made to possess himself of the books he coveted. He often 
subjected it to the weeding out process; was particular as to the editions and 
the conditions of his books, and spent many hours in cleaning his books, leaf 
by leaf, especially those discolored by the London smoke. In the year 1904, 
his library numbered about twenty thousand volumes and pamphlets. No 
other private library in the United States was then so replete in the variety 
of subjects found. At this time he suffered much from insomnia, and he was 
hospitalized for an appendectomy, with little trouble from the operation. 
He reacted favorably, and considered his incarceration as his longest vaca- 
tion period. But from then on he altered his method of living. Among the 
changes he deemed advisable was the reduction of his library by public 
auction and otherwise. Five parts were sold by the Anderson Auction Com- 
pany of New York City between May, 1905, and April, 1907; the Americana 
in May, 1905, of 1,287 numbers; part II, in March, 1906, of 2,607 numbers, 
on the history, literature, etc., of Great Britain and Ireland; part Ш, in No- 
vember, 1906, of 8,735 numbers on the history, literature, languages and races 
of Europe; part IV, in December, 1906, of 1,372 numbers on the book arts 
and the general library, including printing, the early presses, papermaking, 
bookbinding, etc.; part V, in April, 1907, of 1,418 numbers on the history, 


* To the present writer on his recommendation. See Staff News of The New York Public Library, 
Dec, 24, 1915, p. 179. : 
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literature, languages, etc., of western, central, and northern Asia and Egypt. 
These sales did not embrace his large collections on China, Japan, Korea, 
India and Farther India, nor his interesting collection of Africana, including 
issues of the American and British mission presses; nor his extraordinary 
American Indian books, Nearly all American Indian linguistics that were not 
in The New York Public Library he donated to this institution. Among these 
were items of great rarity and market value. Many of his books on Indian 
captivities, histories, etc., were transferred to the Library, always at actual 
cost, and here again were many items that had risen greatly in value since 
he had bought them. Between January, 1910, and September, 1916, these 
transfers from his American Indian collection by gift or sold at cost numbered 
8,940 volumes. There were also seven days of sales between April, 1910, and 
April, 1913, from the remainder of his American Indian collection: and these 
sales, conducted by the Anderson company, embraced 2,500 lots — yet, 
even so, did not exhaust this collection. 

Eames also gave to The New York Public Library over three hundred 
volumes of African linguistics in 1909, out of about 1,000 volumes he possessed. 
relating to 150 languages and dialects of Africa — the rest were sold “en bloc” 
to the Library of Congress. His general African library, apart from linguistics, 
was sold in part to the New York library, and the remainder was sold at 
auction. The Japanese collection, 380 lots, he sold to the Case Memorial 
Library, of Hartford, Connecticut, in 1909; and to this library he also sold, in 
the same year, his general Chinese collection, including Korea, of 1,153 lots. 
The remaining half of this collection, consisting mostly of classics, original 
texts, and commentaries thereupon, were largely exemplars from the library 
of Professor James Legge, and these he sold to the New York library. To the 
Newberry Library, of Chicago, he sold in 1907 his rich collection on India 
and Farther India, of 2,112 lots. 

He retained after these numerous dispositions many of his bibliographical 
“tools,” and as long as he lived added to them. In the latter part of 1916, he 
began the formation of a collection of American imprints in the region of the 
United States, and concentrated his attention thereon with avidity, so that 
by the end of 1923 it embraced 12,468 pieces, mostly pamphlets. These he 
studied with respect to the origins ‘of the printing press in all parts of the 
country. He sold this collection, through the Rosenbach Company, to the 
Henry E. Huntington Library, where it has greatly multiplied in value. 
Under his contract of sale the delivery of this collection was made in lots, 
affording him the time to describe bibliographically the items for himself; 
and it took more than two years for him to complete his undertaking and the 
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fulfilling of the contract. From that sale he realized nearly fifty thousand 
dollars net. With that capital he entered new fields to conquer and refilled 
the shelves of his humble home. His new venture embraced an Oriental 
collection of more than 1,400 items which included books and 700 tablets 
and seals of Sumerian, Assyrian, and other origins. Into this collection he had 
put perhaps $20,000 to $30,000 of his resources, which proved to be his 
poorest financial investment, and created a problem for his estate. 

The volume of Bibliographical essays. A tribute to Wilberforce Eames 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1925) was spontaneously born out of the affection and 
respect of friends. He was wholly unaware of it until December 19, 1924. 
On that afternoon he was summoned to the director’s office of The New 
York Public Library under a ruse, and on entering was greeted by a “surprise 
party” of some thirty men and women closely associated with bibliography 
and contributors to the volume. In his presentation George Parker Winship 
said: “Dr. Eames, I have in my hand a book about which every one in this 
room knows more than you do. This is the first time such a thing has hap- 
pened, and it is certain that it can never happen again. The occasion is, 
therefore, unique.” To this Eames reacted with friendly appreciation and 
natural humility. It is pleasant to record that José Toribio Medina wrote one 
of the essays for this volume. He and Eames were later to meet at The New 
York Public Library, in 1928, when the Chilean bibliographer paid a special 
visit to this institution. That was during the period he and his wife were 
attending the 28rd session of the International Congress of Americanists, 
which was held at the American Museum of Natural History. It was also 
then that the present writer had the honor of being with them a good deal 
of the time, beginning an intercourse and correspondence which was inter- 
rupted by Medina’s death in 1981. Eames was especially cognizant of the 
bibliographical works of Medina. An extant memorandum of May 8, 1918, 
signed by him, shows that he then recommended purchase by The New York 
Public Library of about two hundred dollars’ worth of Medina’s bibli- 
ographies from Hume and Co., of Santiago de Chile. 

In May, 1987, this writer was shocked to learn that Eames had been kept 
at home for reasons of poor health. He confided to me that he had no doctor, 
and had had none for several years. He asked me to take him to my physician, 
1. Ogden Woodruff, a distinguished New York diagnostician. Immediate 
arrangements were made for an appointment. The diagnosis indicated a 
condition which was confirmed by the urologists to whom Dr. Woodruff then 
sent him — that there was an incurable cancerous condition. From then on 
I held power of attorney from him to conduct all his affairs, personal comforts, 
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and his hospitalization. From May until September, he was able to be in and 
out of the hospital; but by the end of September, arrangements were com- 
pleted for his admission to the Kane Pavilion, in Fordham, Bronx Borough, 
where he continued his book purchases and intellectual interests, and had 
me bring to him books from his home in Brooklyn. As he became more ill, 
he expressed to me a desire to fulfill a duty to the Colonial Society of Massa- 
chusetts, of which he was a member, but for which he had never written; 
and he said to me: “I want to pay a debt I оме... as a member.” And so it 
was that he wrote an article during the first half of November (he died in a 
coma on December 6th) 1937. The article, his last, is “The discovery of a 
lost Cambridge imprint; John Eliot’s Genesis, 1655,” which by real detective 
work he had traced to King’s College, London. This article was presented at 
the meeting of the Society. Eames knew it had been read by Matt B. Jones 
— but he lived not to see it in print! 

By his will, executed on June 3, 1937, Eames had appointed Victor Hugo 
Paltsits and Harry M. Lydenberg, his friends and colleagues, or the survivor 
of them, his sole executors. To longtime friends in Brooklyn he left, respect- 
ively, his house and house lot, and $5,000; and to another $1,000 for the 
benefit of his two godchildren; also he left to the New-York Historical Society 
his two gold medals and certain family reliquiae, and various bibliographical 
notes which he had made over many years about books owned by that 
Society. 

The rest of his estate went to The New York Public Library, by the seventh 
clause of the will: 


“All the rest, residue and remainder of my estate of whatsoever 
kind and nature and wheresoever situated, I give, devise and 
bequeath to The New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
Foundations. I authorize the said The New York Public Library, 
Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundations to sell and dispose of the same 
in whole or in part at public or private sale in its sole discretion, 
the net proceeds thereof to constitute a fund to be known as the 
‘Wilberforce Eames Americana Fund’ to be applied for the purchase 
for its use of books, pamphlets or broadsides or other printed ma- 
terial or manuscripts relating to the Americas, that is to say, relative 
to North America, Central America, South America and the West 
Indian and other islands connected with the Western Hemisphere, 
provided that the said purchases are of the period before the year 
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1801. I request that there be properly designated in each of the said 
purchases the source of its acquisition by a book-plate to be inscribed 
as follows: ‘Purchased from the Wilberforce Eames Americana 
Fund.’” 

* * * 


In the Surrogate’s Court, County of Kings, under date of October 7, 1940, 
and as directed therein, the Eames Estate was declared settled. It included 
the sum of $952.81 in funds and the generally described property, except the 
Oriental collection; and in this way the Library acquired the residue of early 
manuscripts, incunabula, other rarities (82 items), appraised at $18,955; 
Americana (568 items), at $2,000; bibliographies (927 items), at $8,500; 
book auction catalogues and other miscellanea (46 items), at $950; and book 
cases, phonograph records, etc. (9 items), at $279.33 — altogether about 
$30,000. 

At the funeral chapel in Manhattan a large number of mourners attended; 
and the burial was in the endowed family plot in the Cemetery of the Ever- 
greens (Queens part), Here was subsequently erected a black polished 
granite monument, done by the Presbrey-Leland Studios of New York. The 
monument has at the top a bronze insert by Gorham showing an open book 
and a Greek lamp of learning, with this inscription: 


WILBERFORCE/EAMES./October. 12. 1855 
December. 6. 1937/Bibliographer/Scholar/Librarian 
"Everything. is. peace" /Erected. by. devoted. friends 


When during a last visit this writer asked him, "Is there anything that I 
can do for you, or anything that you want to say to me?" he opened his eyes, 
and recognizing me, said, "Nothing, everything is peace" — then immediately 


went into a permanent coma. 


The Writings of Wilberforce Eames 
Compiled by Lewis M. STARK 


The following chronological listing of Wilberforce Eames’ printed monographs and 
editorial contributions is an extension of the list compiled by Dr. Victor Н. 
Paltsits, which he appended to his biographical sketch of Mr. Eames in Biblio- 
graphical Essays, 1924. Mr. Eames “was too busy helping others and adding to 
his own store of knowledge,” R. W. G. Vail once wrote, “to publish more than a 
couple of dozen titles under his own name, but hundreds of prefaces in other 
men’s books pay eloquent tribute to the assistance he gave to the scholarly world.” 


Letter to Arthur Leroy Towne. [East New York, 1876] 10 p. 8vo. 
Six copies printed by Wilberforce Eames on his own press, the first printing which he did. 


Catalogue of Books for Sale by Wilberforce Eames, No. 42 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [East New York, 1879] 8 p. 8vo. 
Dated July, 1879. Printed on the compiler’s own press. 


Columbian Oxford Double Testament. The New Testament . . . Containing the 
Old and New Versions. .. . New York: №. Tibbals & Sons, 1882. xviii, 660 p. 8vo. 

Wilberforce Eames' work on this edition, according to a ms. note which he inserted in 
his copy, now in The New York Public Library, "consisted in preparing it for the press by 
copying the marginal references and notes of the King James version, and those of the Revised 
version of 1881, together with the readings pref by the American Committee of Re- 
vision, and in arranging them at the foot of each page in the way explained on the leaf fol- 
lowing the title." 


A Dictionary of Books Relating to America. . .. By Joseph Sabin. Volume XV[- 
XXIX] New-York, 1885-1936. 
After Joseph Sabin’s death in 1881 Wilberforce Eames single-handedly took up the task of 
continuing the bibliography and compiled volumes 15-20 (1885-1892). Publication was sus- 
ded from 1898 to 1924. In 1925 work was resumed under Mr. Eames’ editorship and in 1930 
т. R. W. С. Vail became joint editor and completed the work with Mr. Eames’ continued 
aid and advice. The final vole, for which Mr. Tames wrote a brief preface, was published 
in 1986. 


A List of Editions of the “Bay Psalm Book” or New England Version of the Psalms. 
New-York, 1885. 14 p. 8vo. 


Twenty-five copies panes from the setting of type prepared for Sabin, volume 16, but 
without the serial numbers. 


A List of Editions of Ptolemy's Geography, 1475-1730. New-York, 1886. 1 pl, 
45 p. 8vo. 


Fifty copies printed from the setting of type prepared for Sabin, volume 16, but without 
the serial numbers. 


A Bibliography of Sir Walter Raleigh. New-York, 1886. 35 p. 8vo. 
Thirty-four copies reprinted from Sabin, volume 16. 


A List of Editions of the Margarita Philosophica, 1503-1599. New-York, 1886. 
8 1. 8vo. 

Eight copies prepared from proof-sheets of Sabin, volume 16, with a separately printed title 
page. 
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Bibliographic Notes on Eliots Indian Bible and on his other Translations and 
Works in the Indian Language of Massachusetts. . . . Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1890. 58 p. plates. royal 8vo. 

Two hundred and fifty copies reprinted from James C. Pilling's Bibliography of the Algon- 
quian Languages, pages 197-184, while that work, issued in 1881, was going through the 
press. This is only one of many sections in Pilling's various bibliographies of American Indian 
languages for which Wilberforce Eames was responsible, but it is the only one separately 
printed. 


Illinois and Miami Vocabulary and Lord's Prayer. [New York, 1891] 9 p. 8vo. 


About fifty copies reprinted for private distribution from the United States Catholic Historical 
Magazine, volume 8, 1890, p. 278-286. 


The Letter of Columbus on the Discovery of America. A Facsimile of the Pictorial 
Edition, with a Complete Reprint of the Oldest Four Editions in Latin. Printed by 
Order of the Trustees of the Lenox Library. New York, 1892. xiii, (20), 61 p. 8vo. 


Two hundred and copies printed on handmade paper in octavo, for the use of the 
trustees; a small-paper edition printed for sale. A second edition of the latter, with a new pref- 
ace, omitting the text of the four editions in Latin, was printed in 1898. 

Includes an introduction and a new translation of the letter by Wilberforce Eames. 


Report of the Librarian for 1893[-1894] (In: Lenox Library. Twenty-fourth 
[-Twenty-fifth] Annual Report of the Trustees for 1893[—1894] New York, 1894-95. 
2 у. 8vo.) 


Wilberforce Eames’ two reports as Librarian of the Lenox Library, preceding its consolida- 
tion in 1895 with the Astor Library and the Tilden Trust to form The New York Public Library. 
These reports, particularly in their detailed accounts of notable accessions, were hailed at the 
time as pioneering models in the fleld. 


Contributions to a Catalogue of The Lenox Library. No. VIII. The Roman Indexes 
of Prohibited and Expurgated Books. New York: Printed [sic] for the Trustees, 1895. 


“Mr. Eames prepared this manuscript, which was made in the main in 1888 or 1889. It was 
intended to print it in 1895, but that purpose was not carried out. There are 889 editions 
described. The unpublished ‘copy’ is in the New York Public Library." — Dr. Paltsits’ note. 


Ralegh's Discoverie. (In: The Nation, September 26, 1895, v. 61, p. 223) 


A letter to the editor, dated: New York, September 18, 1895, giving details of three editions 
of Raleigh's The Discoverie of . . . Guiana, London, 1596. 


The Care of Special Collections. (In: Papers and Proceedings of the Nineteenth 
General Meeting of the American Library Association, 1897, p. 48-52) 


The Return of Bradford's History. (In: The Nation, April 8, 1897, v. 64, p. 259) 
An anonymous article giving the circumstances of the return to this country of Gov. William 
Bradford's manuscript history of the Plymouth Plantation. 


Early New England Catechisms. . . . Worcester, Mass.: Press of Charles Hamilton, 
1898. 111 p. 8vo. 


Two hundred copies reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, 
n. 3., v. XH. 


Putnam's Books and Their Makers. (In: The Nation, January 20, 1898, v. 66, 
p. 51-32) 


An anonymous review of George Haven Putnam's Books and their Makers during the Middle 
Ages, New York, 1897. 
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The First American Edition of Wither's Poems and Bacon’s Essays. (In: The Bib- 
liographer, v. 1, 1902, p. 11-21) 

A bibliographical account of Daniel Leeds’ compilation, The Temple of Wisdom, Philadel- 
phia, 1688. 


Paul Leicester Ford. (In: The Bibliographer, v. 1, 1902, p. 197) 


The Bay Psalm Book. Being a Facsimile Reprint of the First Edition printed by 
Stephen Daye at Cambridge, in New England in 1640. With an Introduction by 
Wilberforce Eames. New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1903. xvii p., facsim.: 
148 L 12mo. 

Reissued in 1905 and 1912. 


A List of Catalogues, &c., Published for the English Booktrade 1595-1902, Com- 
piled and Annotated by Wilberforce Eames. (In: Adolf Growoll, Three Centuries 
of English Booktrade Bibliography, New York, 1903, p. [101]-173. 8vo.) 


List of Maps of the World . . . from the Earliest Times to the End of the Seventeenth 
Century. New York, 1904. 37 p. 12mo. 


The catalogue of an exhibition held at the Lenox Library on the occasion of the Eighth 
International Geographical Congress. This list also appeared in the Bulletin of The New York 
Public Library, v. 8, 1904, p. 411-422. 


John Eliot. The Logic Primer. Reprinted from the Unique Original of 1672. With 
Introduction by Wilberforce Eames. Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company, 
1904, 94 p. sq. 12mo. 

One hunded and fifty copies printed. 


The Humble Request of His Majesties Loyall Subjects the Governour and the 
Company late gone for New England. ... New Edition in Facsimile of the rare 
Original of 1630 with a Bibliographical Note by Wilberforce Eames. . . . Wash- 
ington: W. Н. Lowdermilk & Company, 1905. 5 p.l, 5-12 p., 1 l, facsim.: 1 p.l, 
10 p. sm.4to. 

One hundred copies printed. 


A Narrative of the Captivity of Mrs. Johnson. . . . Springfield, Mass.: The Н. R. 
Huntting Company, 1907. xiii, 194 p. sm.8vo. 


Three hundred and fifty copies printed, fifty on Van Gelder handmade paper and three 
hundred on Alexandria all-rag paper. 
“Bibliography,” by Wilberforce Eames, p. vii-viil. 


The Redeemed Captive Returning to Zion or The Captivity and Deliverance of 
Rev. John Williams of Deerfield. Reprinted from the Sixth Edition. Springfield, 
Mass.: The H. R, Huntting Company, 1908. xxiv, 212 p. sm.8vo. 

Five hundred and tweny-six copies printed on Mittineague paper, twenty-six being large 
paper copies. 

“Bibliography,” by Wilberforce Eames, p. [xiii]-xxiv. 
An Exhibition of Oriental and European Manuscripts. (In: Bulletin of The New 
York Public Library, January 1914, p. 3-10) 

Anonymous. 
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John Eliot and the Indians, 1652-1657. Being Letters Addressed to Rev. Jonathan 
Hanmer of Barnstaple, England. Reproduced from the Original Manuscripts in 
the Possession of Theodore N. Vail. Edited by Wilberforce Eames. New York, 1915. 
31 f. 22 facsims, to. 


Description of a Wood Engraving Illustrating the South American Indians (1505). 
New York, 1920. 3 1. facsim. obl. fol. 


Includes a facsimile of the original wood engraving (Harrisse BAV 20, Sabin 99362) in the 
Spencer Collection of The New York Public Library. 

Six copie printed. Printed also in the Bulletin of the Library, September 1922, and reprinted 
separately in October in an edition of three hundred copies. 


History of the Press in Western New-York. From the Beginning to the Middle of 

the Nineteenth Century. By Frederick Follett. With a Preface by Wilberforce 

Eames. ... New York, 1920. xv, 65 p., 1 1. 8vo. (Heartman’s Historical Series, no. 34) 
Ninety-one copies printed on handmade paper and eleven copies on Japan paper. 


Notes on a Reprint of the New-England Primer Improved, for the Year 1777... . 
Cambridge, Mass.: Printed by C[osmos] P[ress, 1922] 12 L 12mo. 

“These Notes . . . have been put together by George Parker Winship with the generous col- 
laboration of Albert Carlos Bates and Wilberforce Eames.” 


Columbus’ Letter on the Discovery of America (1493-1497). (In: Two Important 
Gifts to The New York Public Library by Mr. George F. Baker, Jr. New York, 1924, 
p.5-8) 

Reprinted from the Library's Bulletin, August 1924. 

Mr. Baker's gifts were the Paris, 1498 edition of Columbus’ Epistola de insulis de nouo 
repertis and Daniel Denton's A Brief Description of New-York, London, 1670. The latter was 
described by Dr. Victor H. Paltsits. 


Two New York Views of about 1650. (In: Bulletin of The New York Public Library, 


September 1924, p. 679-681) 
Signed: W. E. Describes the "Nova Amsteldam" and the Visscher views. 


A Bibliography of Captain John Smith. . . . Reprinted from Sabin's Dictionary 
of Books Relating to America. New York: 1927. cover-title, 48 p. 8vo. 


Adventures in Americana, 1492-1897. . . . Being a Selection of Books from the 
Library of Herschel V. Jones. . . . With a Preface by Dr. Wilberforce Eames. New 
York: Published by William Edwin Rudge, 1928. 2 v. facsims. fol. 

“With the advice of Wilberforce Eames this catalogue was made by Helen Fagg." 


'The First Year of Printing in New-York, May, 1693 to April, 1694. New-York: The 
New-York Public Library, 1928. 2 p.1.,,3-25 p. facsims. 8vo. 


Six hundred copies reprinted from the January 1928 issue of the Library's Bulletin. This 
study formed the basis for Douglas C. McMurtrles New York Printing MDCXCUI; Facsimiles 
. . of all Known New York Imprints of that Year, Chicago, The John Calhoun Club, 1928, and 
"was reprinted as a “Bibliographical Essay" in that volume. 


The Antigua Press and Benjamin Mecom, 1748-1765. . . . Worcester, Mass.: Pub- 
lished by the [American Antiquarian] Society, 1929. 48 p. 8vo. 
“Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society for October, 1928." 
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On the Use of Hebrew Types in English America before 1735. New York, 1929. 
cover-title, 22 p. (p. [481]-502) facsims. 8vo. 

Reprinted from Studies in Jewish Bibliography and Related Subjects, in Memory of Abraham 
Solomon Freidus, New York, 1929. { 


“Printed in Austria [by] Adolf Holzhausen’s Successors, Printers to the University, Vienna.” 
With double paging. 


The Proposed Scripture Calendar. [New York, 1931] cover-title, p. 23-34. 8vo. 


“Reprinted from Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, No. 82, 1981.” 

“This brief paper relates to certain proposals made in the seventeenth century . . . to get 
rid of the ‘heathenish’ and ‘Popish’ names of the months and days in the calendar, and to 
substitute instead the Biblical or Hebrew names.” 


Vespucci (Amerigo) b. 1451, d. 1512. (In: Sabin’s Dictionary of Books Relating to 
America, v. 26, 1935, p. 436-483 ) 
“The record of editions given here was prepared by Dr. Wilberforce Eames.” This was 


his last contribution to Sabin and one of the most detailed and scholarly of his many bibliog- 
raphies. 


Americana Collection of Herschel V. Jones. A Check-List 41470-1926» Compiled 
by Wilberforce Eames. New York: Privately printed by William E. Rudge’s Sons, 
1938. xii, 220 p. fol. 

Published after Mr. Eames’ death. 


The Discovery of a Lost Cambridge Imprint, John Eliot’s Genesis, 1655. [ Boston: 
D. В. Updike, The Merrymount Press, 1938] 1 p.l., 2 p. facsims. 8vo. 
This article also appears in the Publications of The Colonial Society of Massachusetts, vol. 34, 
p. 11-12. 
Written by Mr. Eames during the first half of November 1937, a month before his death. A 
tten copy was sent to the late Matt B. Jones, who read the paper on November 22, 1937, 
at the annual meeting of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts, of which Mr. Eames was then 
senior Corresponding Member. He did not live to see in print his final contribution to bibliography. 


Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LyDENBERG 


PART III 


1780 


Juillet. Nous arrivâmes près du tropique du Cancer où en passant pour la I*° 
fois il est d'usage de recevoir le baptéme du Bonhomme Tropique, c'est un 
droit qu’il faut payer au matelot, et la manière singulière, et pittoresque de 
cette cérémonie, mérite d’être lue une fois. 

Le 17 qui était la veille de notre passage sous le tropique du Cancer, le 
vieux Bonhomme Tropique envoya un courrier avec une lettre prevénir le 
Cpt. du navire de se préparer à faire recevoir son baptême à ceux qui n’avaient 
pas encore entré dans son royaume. 

Lettre du Bonhomme Tropique au capitaine du vaisseau. 


Monsieur, l'honneur de votre connoissance depuis que vous navi- 
guez dans mon royaume, a fait que je me suis SN. de vous et je 
n'ai pu savoir de vos nouvelles qu'il wy a environ 15 jours par la 
Garonne et la Princesse d'Hénnin qui ont passé dans mon royaume 
et dont je suis trés satisfait, tant pour la réjouissance qu'ils ont fait, 
que la bonne conduit qu'ils ont tenue à mon égard. Je vous envoie 
mon courrier pour vous annoncer ma visite. J'irai vous voir demain, 
ou aprés, je ne puis pas assurer, parce qu'il y a une frégate du roi, 
mais comme vous étes second commandant, vous serez le deuxiéme, 
je pense que je serai content de vous comme de coutume, et de tous 
ces messieurs qui sont surtout gens de cceur, et qui vont combattre 
et soutenir l'honneur de la couronne française; vous avez à bord Mr. 
... qui s'est conduit avec rapinerie en passant dans mon royaume, 
ne soyez pas surpris de ma vengeance à son égard, il faut pour 
m'adoucir qu'il profite de l'occasion qui va sa présenter, car sachez 
que mes soldats n'épargneront personne, de ceux qui ne rendront la 
satisfaction qui m'est due, vous avez à baptiser, le navire, chaloupe, 
canot, ainsi que Mrs Berthier et d'Ottecan que je ne connois pas, 
n'ayant jamais passé dans mon royaume il faut qu'ils se préparent 
à recevoir mon baptême ainsi que Mr. votre fils. Rien autre chose à 
vous marquer pour le présent sinon que je suis votre ami le Bon- 
homme tropique du Cancer. 
Le 18 nous passâmes le tropique à midi et à 4 heures après-diner la céré- 
monie commença ainsi: 
Nous entendimes dans la hune de misaine les cris d’un vieillard tremblant 
de froid, et le bruit d’une grande quantité de chaînes, un instant après de- 
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scendit un capucin, plusiers archers barbouillés, un tambour, et le Bonhomme 
Tropique presque nu, peint en rouge, noire [sic], couvert seulement d'une 
peau de mouton sur les épaules avec une chaine au milieu du corps, une trés 
longue barbe, un bonnet de peau, et son fils, à califourchon sur ses épaules, 
tout nu, peint en rouge, bleu et goudronné, et roulé dans les plumes de poules, 
ils avaient l'air de grelotter de froid. 

Cette compagnie arrivée en bas, le bonhomme monta sur un matelot à 4 
pattes faisant lâne, et toute la cohorte se mit à faire la procession autour du 
navire. 

A chaque canon de gaillard d'arriére était attaché un mousse culotte bas, 
et le cul à l'air tourné de notre cóté; lorsque la procession fut revenue vis-à- 
visla dunette, le capucin monta dessus, et nous débita un sermon, dont le sens 
était de nous faire bien comprendre que nos bourses devaient jouer le princi- 
pal xóle dans la cérémonie. Ce sermon fini on se rendit auprés du grand mát, 
où était une cuve pleine d'eau, sur laquelle il y avait une planche au travers 
pour s'asseoir; au-dessus était suspendu un panier, et deux hommes avec des 
seaux, préts à puiser de l'eau dans 2 tonneaux qu'ils avaient à cóté d'eux. Le 
Bonhomme Tropique était assis prés d'une table où était son secrétaire enre- 
gistrant les noms des baptisés, toute la garnison garnisonnée entourait cet 
appareil. 

On me fit l'honneur de me venir chercher le premier, je m'assis sur la petite 
planche au-dessus de la cuve, et le capucin me demanda, si je promettais de 
respecter toutes les femmes des marins absents, je l'assurais, que j'avais de 
tout temps respecté les dames, en mesure que leur áge m'inspirait ce senti- 
ment, j'accompagnai mon discours d'un louis que je mis dans le plat, et on me 
jeta un peu d'eau sur les mains pendant qu'une pompe arrosait successive- 
ment le derriére de tous les petits mousses attachés aux canons et l'on me 
renvoya; tous ceux protégés par le capitaine passérent ainsi. Ensuit la céré- 
monie se fit dans toutes les régles, à l'instant oà le patient était assis sur la 
petite planche, elle se retirait, et un crochet mis à la ceinture de la culotte 
par derriére tenu à une corde qui passe par le milieu de la cuve, les faisait 
tomber et les tenait dedans, pendant que les deux hommes, jetaient de l'eau 
à plein seau, dans le panier suspendu au-dessus de la cuve, la cérémonie du 
cul des mousses avait toujours lieu. 

Mon domestique m'avait demandé de payer pour lui, je lui accordai, mais 
comme je promis au Bonhomme Tropique, de ne payer qu'en raison de la 
manière dont il serait bien mouillé, il peut assurer, qu'aucun de sa famille n'a 
été aussi bien baptisé. 

La cérémonie finie, chacun se jeta de l'eau pour son compte, et nous fümes 
tous bien mouillés. 


(Louis-Alexandre Berthier. Journal de la campagne d'Amérique, 10 mai 
1780 — 26 août 1781. Printed here from the original manuscript in Prince- 
ton University Library. In 1951 the Institut Frangais de Washington 
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1780, continued . 
printed the entire text (76 pages), edited with an introduction by Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard. ) 

Noteworthy for several reasons: one more staging at the Tropic of Cancer; first time we find the 
full text of the Neptune announcement; the first time for the oath to respect the wives of sailors 
(to say nothing about the clever and perfectly safe reply of Berthier); the special baptising of 
the cabin boys; the shivering and the chattering with cold, possibly if not evidently taking over 
a tradition from northern sources; all in all the proof that here “a good time was had by all.” 

Berthier, officer, and therefore of rank, entered into it fully and showed nothing of the superior 
and condescending tolerance of pranks by the lower classes we find in some of the reports from 
British travelers. 

1785 


On the 16th [of November] we crossed the Line, our latitude being 22 miles 
South... 

Sailors on crossing the Line, have a custom of plunging every person on 
board, who have never been to the Southward of it, over head and ears ina 
tub of water. This ceremony being but ill relished by some of our people, 
Captain Dixon promised all hands a double allowance of grog if they would 
desist: this was very willingly accepted, and harmony was soon restored: but 
alas! grog and good humour soon were at variance, and some of the people 
grew so quarrelsome and turbulent, that they were put in irons: this brought 
them to reason in a short time, and they were set at liberty on promise of 
better behaviour. 


(George Dixon. A voyage round the world... 1785... 1788. London, 1789. 
2. ed. p. 29-30.) 
The British Museum catalogue enters the first edition (1789) under B., W., and after George 
Dixon as author inserts this note: “or rather, a series of letters signed: W. B., i. e. William Beres- 


ford, edited by G. Dixon.” No such note appears on the title page of the second edition as 
cited above. 


Ambassador. A trick to duck some ignorant fellow or landsman, frequently 
played on board ships in the warm latitudes, it is thus managed: a large tub 
is filled with water, and two stools placed on each side of it, over the whole 
is thrown a tarpawlin, or old sail, this is kept tight by two persons, who are 
to represent the king and queen of a foreign country, and are seated on the 
stools. The person intended to be ducked plays the Ambassador, and after 
repeating a ridiculous speech dictated to him, is led in great form up to the 
throne, and seated between the king and queen, who rising suddenly as soon 
as he is seated, he falls backward into the tub of water. 

Arthur; King Arthur, a game used at sea, when near the line, or in a hot 
latitude. It is performed thus: а man who is to represent king Arthur, ridicu- 
lously dressed, having a large wig made out of oakum, or some old swabs, is 
seated on the side, or over a large vessel of water, every person in his turn is 
to be ceremoniously introduced to him, and to pour a bucket of water over 
him, crying Hail, king Arthur! If during this ceremony the person introduced 
laughs or smiles (to which his majesty endeavours to excite him, by all sorts 
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of ridiculous gesticulations), he changes places with, and then becomes, 
king Arthur, till relieved by some brother tar, who has as little command over 
his muscles as himself. 


(Francis Grose. A classical dictionary of the vulgar tongue. London, 1785.) 


A variation of, or a substitute for, the tradition by now so well established? I dare not say, 
do dare to add that this is the only reference to Ambassador or King Arthur I have found. 

Neither Ambassador nor Arthur with any such meaning is included in the Oxford Dictionary, 
first series or supplement. 

King Arthur, with slight changes in punctuation is printed in Mélusine, v. 5 (1890-1891), 
column 191, following the 1796, London, edition. 


1787 


[July] 14th. About five in the evening we crossed the equator, without any 
wish or inclination being shewn by the seamen to observe the ceremony 
usually practised in passing under it. 

(John White. Journal of a voyage to new South Wales. London, 1790. 

р. 37.) , 

Even if nothing more marked the crossing than the reference to “the ceremony usually 
practised,” the passage is worth noting. The book is a sumptuous quarto so typical of its time, 
with paper stock of a quality to remember, the engravings of natural history matching the other 
admirable features. The text is a revealing picture of life aboard ship, in those days, troubled with 


— and this even after the days of Cook! — drinking water, bilge water, to say nothing 
of the control of the convicts. 


1791 


Le vent nous força d’anordir et nous accostâmes le banc de Terre-Neuve. 
Quelques glaces flottantes ródaient au milieu d'une bruine froide et pâle. 
Les hommes du trident ont des jeux qui leur viennent de leurs devanciers: 
quand on passe la Ligne, il faut se résoudre à recevoir le baptéme: méme 
cérémonie sous le Tropique, méme cérémonie sur le banc de Terre-Neuve, et 
quel que soit le lieu, le chef de la mascarade est toujours le bonhomme 
Tropique. Tropique et hydropique sont synonymes pour les matelots: le bon- 
homme Tropique a donc une bedaine énorme; il est vêtu, lors méme qu'il 
est sous son tropique, de toutes les peaux de mouton et de toutes les jaquettes 
fourrées de l'équipage. П se tient accroupi dans la grande hune, poussant de 
temps en temps des mugissements. Chacun le regarde d'en-bas: il commence 
à descendre le long des haubans, pesant comme un ours, trébuchant comme 
Siléne. En mettant le pied sur le pont, il pousse de nouveaux rugissements, 
bondit, saisit un seau, le remplit d'eau de mer et le verse sur le chef de ceux 
qui n'ont pas passé la Ligne, ou qui ne sont pas parvenus à la latitude des 
glaces. On fuit sous les ponts, on remonte sur les écoutilles, on grimpe aux 
máts: pére Tropique vous poursuit; cela finit au moyen d'un large pourboire: 
jeux d'Amphitrite, qu'Homére aurait célébrés comme il a chanté Protée, si 
le vieil Océanus eût été connu tout entier du temps d'Ulysse; mais alors on 
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ne voyait encore que sa tête aux Colonnes d'Hercule; son corps caché couv- 
rait le monde. 


(François René, Vicomte de Chateaubriand. Mémoires d’outre-tombe. 
Édition du Centenaire par Maurice Levaillant. Paris, 1948. v. 1, p. 266- 
267.) 


The wind compelled us to bear to the North, and we came alongside of the 
bank of Newfoundland. Floating icebergs roamed in the midst of a pale, cold 


Thé men of the trident have sports which are handed down to them from 
their ancestors: when you cross the Line, you must make up your mind to 
receive “baptism;” the same ceremony occurs beneath the Tropics, the same 
ceremony on the bank of Newfoundland, and whatever the spot, the leader 
of the masquerade is always “the Old Man of the Tropics.” To the sailors, 
tropical and hydropical are interchangeable terms: the Old Man of the 
Tropics therefore has an enormous paunch; he is dressed, even when beneath 
his native Tropics, in all the sheepskins and all the furred jackets that the 
crew can supply. He sits de in the main-top and roaring from time to 
time. Every one looks at him from below; he begins to climb down the 
shrouds, moving heavily like a bear, and stumbling like Silenus. As he sets 
foot on deck, he utters fresh roars, gives a bound, seizes a pail, fills it with 
sea-water, and empties it over the chief of those who have not crossed the 
Equator or who have not reached the line of ice. You fly beneath the decks, 
you spring upon the hatches, you clamber up the masts: Old Father Tropics 
is after you; all this ends in a generous gift of drink-money: games of Amphi- 
trite which Homer would have celebrated, even as he sang Proteus, if old 
Oceanus had been known in his entirety in the time of Ulysses; but, in those 
days, only his head was visible at the Pillars of Hercules: his body lay hidden 
and covered the world. 

(The Memoirs of François René Vicomte de Chateaubriand. Translation 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos of the Mémoires d'outre-tombe with 
illustrations from contemporary sources. London, 1902. v. 1, p. 200.) 

If we mean zero latitude by “crossing the line” this tale is ruled out. If, however, we are willing 
to admit that the ceremony marks the crossing from one region to another supposed to bring with 
it dangers inevitable unless certain vows are made and certain actions taken, then this — hitherto 
— most northerly record may rightfully claim and demand a place. The dress in “all the furred 
jackets that the crew can supply” fits in well with tradition harking back to northern, cold climates. 


We have seen something like it before when the King comes on deck shaking and trembling. The 
one constant and universal element is the “generous gift of drink-money.” 


(To be continued) 
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(To be continued) 


News of the Month 


GIFTS — MUSIC DIVISION 


Mr. Water Toscanini has presented to the Library a remarkable collec- 
tion of ballet scores, prints, rare books, manuscripts, clippings and other 
items pertaining to the ballet. Much of it belonged to his wife, the late Cia 
Fornaroli, ballerina of the Metropolitan from 1910 to 1914 and of La Scala 
from 1921 to 1983. Presented in her memory, the gift also includes many items 
collected by Mr. Toscanini. Along with the collection goes a fund to pay the 
cost of microfilming the rare material, to enable the Library to exchange 
photographic copies of rare dance items belonging to other European and 
American collectors. 


Manuscripts of musical compositions of the late Charles Ives are now being as- 
sembled and coordinated by Dr. Joseph Braunstein of the Music Division. The 
originals of this vast collection will go to Yale University, but through the gen- 
erosity of Mrs. Ives, positive photostats are to be placed in the Library of 
Congress and in this Library. 

Mr. Lauper Greenway has presented twenty-six extremely rare early re- 
cordings, including three of the 1901 discs by Medea Mei-Figner. Also in the 
collection are original pressings by such artists as Mario Sammarco, Giovanni 
Zenatello, Olimpia Boronat, Anton Van Rooy, Victor Maurel, Francesco 
Marconi, Gemma Billincioni and others. 


A SUBSTANTIAL GIFT of materials relating to the life of Charles Tomlinson 
Griffes has been received from A. Marguerite Griffes and Mrs. Florence 
Aitkin, sisters of the noted American composer. The collection will supply 
future кы and editors with important documents in the form of 
numerous holographs of his compositions, examples of his etchings and 
photography, correspondence, scrapbooks and programs of concerts of his 
works. Representative items from the collection are now on display in the 
Music Division. 





USE AND ADDITIONS, SEPTEMBER 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 69,739. They con- 
sulted 184,605 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who 
entered the building was 224,008. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 805,854. | 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 33,227 
volumes, 3,969 po 16 maps and 1 print. Of these, the Reference 
Department received as gifts 1,028 volumes, 2,654 pamphlets and 14 maps. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 706 volumes, 64 pamphlets 
and 79 miscellaneous items. 
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ADULT JOVENILE TOTAL 
MANHATTAN, continued 
pana Square ыл а ote. wee S 15098 - 1,524 16,617 
acomb’s Bridge . . „ „ =- -= 634 1,444 2,078 
Mublenberg$ - ш =- =- - - =- PR ERE lit 
Music Library ~ =- =- č =- =- =- 4,116 сс 4,116 
Nathan Straust . = = = . -. Te RODA 
96th Street sis Gsp "use Мыс See Sees Se 10,833 8,419 14,052 
115th Street shies ab. ase БГ уё 9,568 2,995 5,563 
125th Street `- -~ = _ ~ = = 1,828 1,073 2,401 
Ottendorfer 2 = = .~ _ . . 7,105 EEE 7,105 
Riverside _ Si. fae wey ee. eum Жш 12,521 2,559 15,080 
St Agnes ы. oo AN ^ Se ш ce 20,187 8,393 23,580 
Seward Park ` = č a 2 _ . . 6,328 8,248 9,572 
67th Street 2 2 = „_ „2 2 uo 6,582 2,017 8,599 
Teachers’ Library = - -= „_ . -~ 2,278 sme 2,278 
тара kins ers Ha, PE Wan wee tae ЭШ 12,255 5,902 18,157 
on Hei we tie. ALS Set NS 6,900 2,289 8,189 
Washingt n> bee toe We. 52 6,866 1,908 8,774 
Yorkville |. . . . . . an . 12,286 2,056 15,242 
Extension Service = = = . . = 1,568 1,978 8,546 
SUBTOTALS ше se Aie 361,548 81,979 448,527 
RICHMOND 
Bookmobile No. 1 . . = 2 =~ . 778 8,288 4,061 
Great Kils `- _ _ 22а 4,695 2,922 7,617 
Huguenot Park 2 =- 2 . . = 170 892 
New Dorp E Are, РЫЙ «ыа Ws 8,087 2,107 5,194 
Port Richmond- = . . . . - 5,426 4,087 9,463 
Princes Bay . ~ . ~ - = = 277 820 597 
St. George HS der Be, ete 10,389 2,402 12,851 
South Beach = . . . . . . 877 931 1,808 
Stapleton = = Сш . . _ … … 4,339 1,820 6,159 
Todt Hill |. . . . . . зш 868 1,246 2,114 
Tottenville ae me A Ж DES 2,175 1,032 3,207 
West New Brighton -~ . . . . 3,978 2,355 6,333 
Extension Service ыл qu^ ош” ш аш 800 100 400 
SuBTOTALS LAN wer LÉ «ш. тыш 87,854 22,849 60,196 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Bronx Reference Center = = . n >= HS — MEN 
Library for the Blind _ - i 8,427 285 8,712 
Municipal Archives and Records Center _ as sis Ds 
Municipal Reference . .. . . 2,503 cH 2,503 
Picture Collection * = . . . … 86,238 Ris 36,233 
Schomburg Collection „2 . _ . . ce LE zu 
SUBTOTALS Gio шах de mu dm 10,930 285 11,215 
GRAND TOTALS _ ue Shs ode 593,389 919,015 805,854 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July- Sep- 
tember, 1955 _ 5 1,696,108 518,600 2,212,708 








* Not included in total. t Branch closed. 
+ Russian Collection temporarily closed. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Joan MACKENZIE Cory, Chief 
Miss MancankT Менген, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Сираев SERVICES, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boox Oren, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc Prorrx's Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin Caratoainc, Miss Ellen Peters 
Аротт Services, Miss Leona Durkes BINDING AND Processinc, William Stern 


INTERBRANCE Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ÁSSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


Liprary ron THE Вілхо. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MuwicreAL ARCHIVES AND Recorps CENTER. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Liprary. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia H. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. Miss Daphne Kenway 

Picture Cottection. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Ѕсномвовс Cozrecrion. 108 West 135th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


CoonpiNATOR, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

AGUILAR. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLOOMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily F. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Hogue ludock 
CENTRAL CHILDREN’s Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM Square. 33 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
Cotumara. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Cozumaus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CounTEE Cutten. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

* DoNNELL REGIONAL. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O’Brien 
ЕрІрнАМҮ. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
FIrry-EIGHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Miss M С. Hatch 
Forr Wasuincton. 585 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 
Grorce Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
НАмптом Ен Park. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
Hamnron Grance. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
Harem Lrsnany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
Hopson Parx. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Iwwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 13th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Масомв'в BripcE. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 

ж MUBLENBERG. 209 West 28rd Street. 
Mosic Lisrary. 121 East 58th Street. Miss Gladys Chamberlain 
NINETY-SIXTH STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Srnkkr. 208 West 115th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
195тн $твккт. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
RivEnsmE. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Sr. Acnes. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

Seward Ранк. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

Srxry-sEVENTH STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
Tzacuers’ Lrsmany. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tomexins Square. 881 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
WasmINGTON Hzicuts. 1000 St Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Wesster 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
Coorpinaror, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Crry IsLanp Sus-BnaNcH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
Cuason’s Pont. Harrod Place. 
EasrcHzsrER. 2081 Burke Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
FonpHAM REGIONAL. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Gun Hux. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. 
Нісн Broce. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Hunt's Por. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Ema Obermeler 
Кімсѕввіюсе. 8041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 
Mxrcounr. 730 Melrose Avenue. 
Mezrose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 
Morrisanta. 610 East 169th Street. 
MosnmoLv. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 
ParxcuEesteR. 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 
PELHAM Pareway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace Iijima 
Rivenpace. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 
Sgepewicx. Buildin gi 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Тнвос'з Neck. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Unrversrry Heicurs. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Van CORTLANDT. 3871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxerIELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 
Wzsr Fanms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

* WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
Wooptawn Ниснтз SUB-BRANCE. 4303 Katonah Avenue. Cecil Phillips 
Woopsrocr. 761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
CoonpwaTor, Miss Harriet Kemp 


Great Kurs. 56 Gifford's Lane. John Hulton 

Hucuenor Parr Sus-srance. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. John Robotham 

Porr Ricemonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Prince’s Bay Ѕ0в-вплмси. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

Sr. Сконск Regionar. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L, Stock 

Sours BEACH SuB-BRANCH. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Нил, Sus-srance. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 

Torrzwvi.Le. 7430 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New Вмонтом. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 
* Closed temporarily. А 


Exhibitions in the Central Building 
LA a 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN OCTOBER 


WILBERFORCE EAMES, 1855-1955 Man Lossy 


An exhibition commemorating the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
great American bibliographer. 


SNUFF AND SNUFF-TAKERS Room 824 


Books, manuscripts and prints, snuff bottles, rasps and boxes, from the Arents Tobacco 
Collection. 


TREASURES FROM THE BERG COLLECTION Room 818 


Authors’ manuscripts and letters, books in first and early editions, from Caxton to 
John Masefleld. 


THE BOOK OF THE ORIENT Room 822 


An exhibition of illuminated manuscripts and illustrated books from India, Persia, 
Arabia, Thailand, Burma, China and Japan, from the Spencer Collection. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON GRIFFES Music Division 
Manuscripts, published and unpublished, letters, programs, photographs and etchings 
(made by Сие), from a collection recently presented to the Library. 


UKIYO-E, JAPANESE PRINTS 1650-1850 Print GALLERY 


A exhibition of “the Floating World,” depicting the hfe of Japan by such masters of 
the color woodcut as Kiyomasu, Masanobu, Utamaro, Hokusai, Hiroshige and others. 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS SECOND FLOOR CORRIDOR 
Recent acquisitions of the Art Division. 
PAINTINGS BY NEW YORK CITY CHILDREN Room 78 


An exhibition of paintings lent by the New York City Board of Education, the Educa- 
tional Alliance and the Webb Churchill Center in the Bronx. 

SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK . Зар FLoon Conuron Nortu 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Ma Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1996. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Зар Етоов Corrmor 


Selections from Ње Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, даан etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr FLoor Corrmor 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modem 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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The New York Public Library in Fiction 
By Epwarp Е. Erus 


HE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY has been mentioned in fiction 

more frequently than any other library in this country. This is not 
strange, for although it is neither the largest nor the oldest library, it is 
located in the literary center of the United States and has long served the 
many novelists who live in New York, or visit the City to carry on their 
research. 

There are over eighty novels and stories in this list. Only rarely does a 
librarian play an important part in them. Usually, the Library is simply 
a background for one incident in the story and the librarian is mentioned 
very casually. In some books, the only reference to the Library is the single 
quoted sentence. | 

The fictional characters usually go to the Library for information; but 
if any hardy soul will read the annotations, he will discover that the Library 
is used for many other purposes. The Library, according to writers of fiction, 
may inspire work, dreams, awe, love or fear! The librarians are described as 
friendly, helpful, idealistic, enthusiastic, severe, bored, or criminal — even 
as you and I. 

About twenty percent of the new books of fiction published in the United 
States may be classed as mysteries or detective stories. In the present list the 
percentage is over forty. If anyone feels impelled to give his interpretation 
of these figures, let him stand forth. They point to some moral, no doubt, 
but whether the moral applies to the author, the subject or the compiler is : 
a question. 

For the benefit of any dwellers in darkness, it should be explained that a 
few novels which mention the Astor and Lenox libraries are included be-: 
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cause those libraries were merged, together with the Tilden Trust, to form 
The New York Public Library. 

The compiler is indebted to those staff members of the Library who have 
contributed titles to the list and have prepared the annotations for them. 
He is also indebted to Miss Anne Sutherland, Editor of the Bulletin of 
Bibliography, for permission to use a shorter version of the present list which 
appeared in that periodical in May — August, 1951. If any reader recalls 
other novels in which The New York Public Library is introduced, the 
Editor of the Library’s Bulletin will be very glad to hear of them. 


* * * 


THE LIST 


ABBOTT, JANE. Singing shadows. 1938. 


The heroine of this novel, a research worker, frequently goes to the Library to look up informa- 
tion for authors and Jecturers. 


ARMSTRONG, MARGARET. The man with no face. 1940. 


p. 125-127: “Miles of granite steps and acres of marble corridors and an enormous catalogue 
room and a huge reading room” gave agoraphobia to this seeker after knowledge. 

р. 155-157: An amateur investigator, trying to trace the heirs to a large fortune, checks the 
passenger lists of ships in century-old newspapers. 


ATHERTON, GERTRUDE. Black oxen. 1923. 


p. 21: On her return to America, the rejuvenated Mary Ogden “had been seen going into 
the Public Library.” 


BarpwiN, Farra. That man is mine. 1937. 
p. 55: This bookseller goes to the Library to get away from a woman. 


Bayer, Ouiver WELD. An eye for an eye. 1945. 


p. 58-59: A French refugee, ostensibly gathering material for a book on anthropology, flees in 
terror from the Library after receiving-a death warning. 


BELLAH, JAMES WARNER. The bones of Napoleon. 1940. 


p. 28-31: A newspaper reporter inherits an old estate in Maryland. Three guesses as to where 
he goes for information about it. 


Buanxrorr, MICHAEL. The widow-makers, 1946. 


. 114-121: In this novel of suspense, three precocious children, running away from home, 
find temporary refuge in the Library. 


BLOCHMAN, Lawrence G. “Murder walks in marble halls.” In Ellery Queens 
Mystery Magazine, September, 1948. 

First published, September, 1942, in American Magazine. Filmed by Twentieth Century-Fox 
as “Quiet Please, Murder!” All of the action of this novelette takes place in the Library. As the 
caption used in the American Magazine said, “Tomblike and somber, the great hbrary became 
a t of terror that dark winter afternoon, while a raging murderer roamed at large along its 
shadowy corridors.” 
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Bresu, Howanp. Let go of yesterday. 1950. 


p. 205: “It’s a wonderful library, Dan. The best in the world, I guess, or damn near. But it’s 
also the biggest mausoleum in this town. Each room has its own special kind of gloom. On a 
rainy day you wonder if some of the people in the big reading room are alive at all. Those long 
tables, the lamps, all that concentration.” 

“I know,” Dan said. “I always want to shout.” 

“And the librarians are a tribe all their own. They’re nice enough, efficient, ready and willin 
to help you find things, but none of them ever smile. I don’t think they go home nights. I thi 
they file each other away on the shelves." 

p. 200: "He was in the index room snuffling over a drawer file of cards, and then he dis- 
covered I had the drawer he wanted next. I thought he was going to bite me or the table. He 
said, ‘I hate libraries." " 

p. 216: "This time they had met by accident. Pete had hailed him as he climbed the steps 
between the stone lions at the Fifth Avenue entrance to New York's Public Library." 


CAHAN, ABRAHAM. The rise of David Levinsky. 1917. 


p. 451-454: When David Levinsky, the hero of the novel, falls in love with Anna Tevkin, he 
goes to the Astor Library, to read the works of her father, a Hebrew poet. 


CaNxiELD, Dororax. Seasoned timber. 1939. 


p. 160: The Principal of a Vermont private school interviews a prospective student whose 
mother works in one of the Library's branches. ". . . in addition there was the pay of Mrs. 
McCann — although 'T. C. was shocked by the meager salary given librarians by the great and 
rich city." 


MarGARET. Experiment perilous. 1943. 
p. 51-54, 127-182: A physician seeks information about the brother of a woman who died 
under suspicious circumstances. 


p. 288-239: He sends his secretary to obtain information about a writer who is involved in 
the mystery. 


Caspary, VERA. Stranger than truth. 1946. 


p. 28: "In his effort to discover what had happened to Wilson in the years between the 
copyright and the murder, Riordan sent men to a place which must have seemed alien to 
detectives, the Public Library." 


Crane, Frances, The cinnamon murder. 1948. 
p. 137-188: A private detective and. his helpmate look up information about several people 


involved іп a murder. 


Dary, Exrzasets. The book of the crime. 1951. 


p. 28-32: Henry Gamadge, bibliophile and sleuth extraordinary, unexpectedly acquires a 
client in the Library. 


The book of the lion. 1948. 
p. 88-85: Gamadge again, this time engaged in research in order to solve a murder case. 





Davis, Dorotuy SausBury. A gentle murderer. 1951. 


p. 102, 186, 154: A methodical detective pursues a psychopathic killer, a poet, who uents 
the branch libraries. 3 Я Б 


Davis, Lavinia. Reference to death. 1950. 


р. 9-11: A middle-aged clubmen, planning a book about the thoroughbred horse in America, 
makes a literary discovery in the Local History and Genealogy Room. 
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DELANCEy, Косев. Murder below Wall Street. 1934. 
р. ae “Where, by the way, would there be another copy of Eggermann’s Brief Com- 


“Т imagine there would be only one other copy in New York,” he said. “Down at the 
public library.” 

“Do you suppose there would be any other book quoting that?” 

“Oh, there might be a few,” he said, as we were walking out of the library, “but not very 
many.” 
ЕвевнАВТ, MicNoN G. “Murder with interest.” In This Week Magazine, June 26, 
1955. 


p. 84-85, etc. James Wickwire, middle-aged banker and amateur detective, identifies the 
murderer in an old, unsolved case by checking the Library's newspaper files. А 


ErsiNGER, Јо. The walls came tumbling down. 1943. 


p. 52-54: After a newspaper columnist checks a package at the Library, the checkroom 
attendant is murdered. 


Fapman, Cuirron. “Of nothing and the Wolfe.” In American literature in parody, 
ed. by R. P. Falk. 1955. 


p. 269: "I have sought the answer in four hundred and twelve libraries, including the Mercan- 
tile, the 42nd Street Public, the Muhlenberg Branch, and Brooklyn . . ." 
This, of course, is a parody of Thomas Wolfe’s Of Time and the River. 


FARRELL, James T. Bernard Clare. 1946. 

p. 8-19: A young man is ius а рй story in the Reading Room, but is quite aware of a 
lovely girl who is sitting opposite him. 

p. 110-114: The same young man is thinking of another girl while waiting for the Library 
to open. 


Fawcett, Encar. A hopeless case. 1880. 


The home of Rivington Van Corlear and his sister Mrs. Russell Leroy, in which most of the 
action of the novel takes place, was on Lafayette Place near the Astor Library. 
. 8—4: “But Lafayette Place is somehow Lafayette Place still. Its transformation into cheap 
nent is gradual, though sure . . . But the solid solemnity of the Astor Library still draws 
scholars and bookworms within its precinct . . ." : 


Fay, Warum. "The ten-o'clock tiger." In The Saturday Evening Post, August 9, 
1947. 

p. 22: Clara Schmidt meets Jake Callahan, a fighter, in the Main Reading Room on the 
day of his big bout. 


FrrzckRALD, Е. Scorr. The beautiful and damned. 1922. 
p. 801: For a week an aspiring author studied the files of a popular magazine before attempt- 


ing to write some short stories. 


Fon», PAUL Leicester. The story of an untold love. 1897. 
p. 184: "I went in November to the Lenox Library to verify a date, and found you there." 


Сореу, Jonn. The man in question. 1951. 

p. 10-23: An anti-communist agent from Europe sits in the North Reading Room for several 
hours, waiting to establish contact with another agent. 
Gor», H. L. “Problem in murder.” In the grip of terror, ed. by Groff Conklin. 1951. 


p. 296-297: A newspaper reporter spends a morning in the South Hall, trying to discover 
the identity of the scientist ho be thrown the city into a state of panic. - 
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GRUBER, Franz. The limping goose. 1954. 
р. 41-48: In the “big reading room” a brash book salesman and his herculean partner check 
the values of old coins and incidentally annoy some readers. 


The mighty Blockhead. 1942. 
р. 126-129: A police lieutenant, examining the files of a periodical for information about a 
murder, glares at the attendant who cautioned him to be quiet. 


HawMOND, WuzraM A. Robert Severne. 1867. 


p. 78: The hero of this melodramatic novel “had occasion to visit the Astor Library to con- 
sult a book.” 


Harrison, Henry Sypnor. Queed. 1911. 


p. 165: “As for telling funny stories — did he for the life of him know one to tell? He racked 
his brain in vain. There were two books that he remembered having seen in the Astor Library, 
The Percy Anecdotes, and Mark Lemon’s Jest Book.” 





Норкіхѕ, STANLEY, ув. The parchment key. 1944. 


p. 40: An amateur detective who is investigating the death of a Great Dane, uses “dusty 
library volumes” to gather facts about the breed and also about the owner of the Great Dane. 


Номе, Cyri. Cruel fellowship. 1925. 


p. 121: Almost nightly the lonely book-store clerk “went to the nearest branch of the public 
library and spent an hour or two there reading or chatting in an undertone with a friendly 
librarian.” 


Jones, Guy лмо Constance. There was a little man. 1948. 


p. 204: “Horace [a leprechaun] announced that he would go sightseeing. He had a particular 
interest in the lions in front of the Public Library.” 


KAUFMAN, Wozre. I hate blondes. 1940. 


p. 154-159: In order to keep an appointment with a blonde, a private detective sets foot in 
the Library for the first time in his life. 


Kerrer, Олу Н. The homunculus. 1949. 


p. 24: A retired colonel in a Pennsylvania town tells his wife an incredible tale which she 
tries to disprove by telephoning to the N. Y. P. L.I 


Кур, Tuomas. Cover his face. 1949. 


p. 12: A university instructor tells how he attempted to locate his relatives by using directories 
of English counties. 


Lamp, Lxicuton. "Fantastic episode." In Bedlam, Spring, 1934. 
One of the Library Lions threatens to visit the Library. "Do you know, I've never been inside 
the door? I’ve half a mind to go in to-night.” 


LAWRENCE, Hapa. Death of a doll. 1947. 


p. 76-78: A private detective, who had not been in a public library for fifteen years, checks 
the newspaper accounts of a girl’s death. 


Lewis, Suvciam. Bethel Merriday. 1940. 


p. 161: “Bethel had a formless, confused notion that it would be better to read plays io 
rowed from the Fifty-seventh Street Branch Library, the young actors British Museum) . 
Mr. Lewis slightly misplaced the 58th Street Branch. 
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LocknmcE, Frances AND Ricuarp. Death takes a bow. 1943. 


p. 170: An amateur detective becomes involved with the police because she assumes that a 
man is being kidnapped “from under the very nose" of the “ineffably pompous” lion. 


—— The dishonest murderer. 1949. 


р. 80: One of the suspects claims that he was working in the Library when the murder was 
committed. 


—— Murder comes first. 1951. 
p. 110: An elderly lady uses the out-of-town telephone directories. 


—— — Murder within murder. 1946. 


p. 14-15: A female research worker becomes violently sick in the North Reading Room and 
dies an hour later from poisoning. 


Lone, Franx Brrxwa». “The black druid.” In Sleep no more, ed. by August Der- 
leth. 1944. : 

А man puts on the wrong overcoat as he leaves a library and turns into а hideous Black 
Druid while riding home in the subway. When the book was reviewed in the New York Times 
the reviewer said it was The New York Public Library, but the transfer of the coats may have 
been made in another midtown library. 


МсНосн, Vincent. I am thinking of my darling. 1943. 

p. 115: A city commissioner telephones for information about the picture of Milton 
dictating Paradise Lost. ". . . Y waited until I got my breath and called Romana Javitz in the 
print room at the Forty-Second Street library. She knew everything. All the young artists and 
cartoonists went to her when they were stuck for ideas.” 

p. 180: He enters the Library in search of his wife who is enjoying the same fantastic fever 
which has caused thousands of New Yorkers to lose their inhibitions, “The Forty-Second Street 
steps of the library crowded with smokers. A crush inside. The elevator went up as slowly as a 
rain barrel filling. I decided the picture must be downstairs and found one of those X-shaped 
stairways, a bright little fancy of the planners, Carrére and Hastings. The fashionable archi- 
tectural revenants of the 1900's.” 


MaxqQvAND, Jon P. So little time. 1943. 
р. 28: Walter Newcombe, when in Paris, was impressed by the stone buildings. “They have 
a spaciousness,” he wrote, “which somehow always reminds me of the steps of the New York 
Public Library.” 
p. 286: When еа ey Wilson and his wife, Madge, were courting, they “used to meet some- 
на near Ње Library on Fifth Avenue . . . He used to see her coming toward him when he 
waited near the steps by the Public Library . 


MicHENER, JAMES A. The fires of spring. 1949. 
p. 458: The protagonist of this lusty novel enters a branch library and asks for “a good, 
tough book to sort of hold myself together.” 


Newman, Frances. Dead lovers are faithful lovers. 1928. 


. ор. 162: “And when she was walking down the narrow iron backstairs holding only a small 
white envelope on which the name of the New York Public Library was printed, she wondered 
how she could go on walking . . .” Miss Newman joined the Library's staff in the summer 


of 1925. 


O'Nzuz, Rose. The lady in the white veil. 1909. 
р. 163-167: Discussion at a dinner-party concerning the theft of a Titian from the L[enox] 
Library. When the painting was supposedly returned, it was discovered to be a forgery. 
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Pace, Marco. Fast company. 1938. 
p. 35: A thief rashly boasts of his facility in purloining a book from the Lenox Collection. 
p. 258-259: O temporal O mores! This librarian is a criminal. 
An alibi is temporarily established on the assumption that the Library's Rare Book Room is 
open at night. 
— Reclining figure. 1952. 


p. 170: “She met Edgerton in the New York Library, in the Art Department, apparently 
chance.” 


PALMER, Stuart. The green ace, 1950. 


р. 184-189: A spinster school teacher, determined to solve a murder, visits the main Library 
and also the 25th Street Annex. 


Pearson, EDMUND Lester. The secret book. 1914. А 


р. 118: A member of the Library staff tells about a student who was trying to find the books 
written by that famous author, Ibid. 


Peer, Eveiyn. The motive. 1950. 
p. 68-64; “I looked these dolls up in the Forty-second Street Library.” 


Poore, ERNEST. His family. 1917. 

p. 91-92: An idealistic and enthusiastic librarian proudly shows two visitors through a branch 
library in the slums. 
Powzr, Hanronp. Widow's might. 1935. 


p. 65-66: A bankrupt bookseller, planning to write a biography of Emerson, complains to a 
bored clerk at the information desk that the Library’s collection is wretchedly incomplete. 


Queren, ELLERY. Cat of many tails. 1949. 


p. 267-270: The famous detective, in search of an article about phobias, discovers by chance 
a clue which leads him to the identity of the strangler who had terrorized the metropolis. 


Rann, Атм. The fountainhead. 1943. 
p. 481: A kid in Hell’s Kitchen has his gang steal books from the Library for him to read. 


REZNIKOFF, CHARLES. By the waters of Manhattan. 1930. 
p. 147: The son of a poor immigrant “had made the Forty-second Street library his hang-out.” 


Ricumonp, Grace 5. Foursquare. 1922. 


Alexandra Warren, friend of the heroine, is a librarian apparently employed by The New York 
Public Library. 

p. 184: “She’s been in the library so many years, of course she’s absorbed an enormous 
amount of knowledge and can put idiots like me to blush.” 


Rivewart, Mary Вовкктз. The wall. 1938. 


p. 247: “The next few hours I spent at the public library. The building was comparatively 
cool, but the search was a long and tiring one. I forgot lunch entirely. It seemed to me that for 
endless hours I had been going through newspaper files, filled with endless tragedies. But by 
four o'clock that afternoon I knew what I had gone there to learn.” 


RosENBACH, A. S. W. "The hundred and first story.” In his The unpublishable 
memoirs. 1917. 


p. 91-96: Herein it is shown that the best place to hide a stolen book is in the building at 
42nd and Fifth! 
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RosENBERG, ETHEL. Go fight city hall. 1949. 
p. 249-255: Boy proposes to girl at their usual meeting place — in front of the lions. 


SAVARESE, Jura. The weak and the strong. 1952. 


p. £17, 223: A minor character in this novel of the 1980’s gets a part-time job, cleaning a 
branch library. 


5СнЕВЕ, MARGARET. The gun in Daniel Websters bust. 1949. 


p. 145-148: Three amateur detectives invade the Main Reading Room to obtain information 
about poisons. 


SHERDAN, Juanrra. The Chinese chop. 1949. 
р. 152: A writer of children’s stories “went to the Library to do some research." 
p- 196: A girl searches for a newspaper article which might identify a murderer. 


Ѕмттн, Ковент PAUL. The time and the place. 1952. 


p. 93: An unemployed young man “went to the Forty-second Street Library and obtained a 
small education about sailing ships of the seventeenth century.” 


Smara, Тновме. The night life of the gods. 1931. 


p. 152: “He showed her a large building in which a great pee books were knocking 
about and vaguely speculated in so doing upon the parentage of silly-looking lions that 
graced its portals.” 


Srewant, GEORGE R. Earth abides. 1949. 


p. 76: After the human race has been almost wiped out by a plague, a traveler from Cali- 
fornia visits New York City and when he passes the Library the only sign of life is a cat 
crouching on the steps. 


Towne, CHARLES Hanson. Good old yesterday. 1935. 
p. 170-172: A young man goes to the Astor Library to see his girl who is a librarian there. 


—— The shop of dreams. 1939. 
p. 52-53: An attractive girl gives up her “lucrative position with the Library” to work for a 
bookseller who eventually persuades her to marry him. 


UPDEGRAFF, ALLAN. Second youth. 1917. 


р. 187-208: A department store salesman goes frequently to the Library [the old West 40th 
Street Branch?] for Boos on philosophy. 


Van GELDER, Ковент. Important people. 1948. 
. 93-05: A hospitalized soldier is helped by a nurse's aide who is a librariau in the main 
Li * 
р. 189: А high-school student works in а branch library. 


Van VECHTEN, Can. Nigger heaven. 1926. 

p. 111-114, 128-182: An attractive assistant at a branch library in Harlem tries to interest 
the young patrons in improving their taste in reading, but loses her missionary zeal when she 
falls in love. 


WnaRrOoN, Ертн. The age of innocence. 1921. 
p. 850: After renouncing Ellen Olenska, Newland Archer becomes a solid citizen, taking part 
in the inauguration of “the new Library,” helping found The Grolier Club, etc. 


2, 
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—— Hudson River Bracketed. 1929. 

p. 168-169: “A few days after his arrival he Баррапез to emerge upon Fifth Avenue just 
opposite the Public Library. Awed by its rhetorical façade, so unlike a haunt of studious peace, 
he stood wondering if it were one of the swell hotels he’d heard about — the Ritz or the St. 
Regis — till looking more closely he read its designation. Instantly he dashed up the vast steps, 
entered the doors unabashed, and asked the first official he met if he could go in and read.” 
Later, he found “it was wonderful enough to sit in a recess of a quiet room, with a pile of 
volumes in front of him, his elbows on the table, his hands plunged in his hair, his soul im- 
mersed in а new world ... his hours at the Library were so engrossing, and his ignorance had 
revealed itself on a scale so unsuspected and overwhelming, that each day drew him back to 
the lion-guarded gates of knowledge.” 


Wirson, Epmunp. “The princess with the golden hair.” In his Memoirs of Hecate 
county. 1948. 


р. 209-210: The narrator is appalled upon discovering in a book on Pott’s disease that his 
“princess” is a neurotic sham. 


Woo rica, Cornet. The black curtain. 1941. 


p. 154-161: A victim of amnesia, who has been рн througb a file of the old newspapers 
in the hope of finding information about himself, discovers that he is accused of murder 


WonrniNGTON, MARJORE. Scarlet Josephine. 1933. 


. 141: A librarian from a small town walked through the 42nd Street Library and "felt like 
a little country priest visiting for the first time St. Peter's in Rome.” 


The New York Public Library in Poetry 
By Geraro D. Мсрохаір 


N the Library becomes a subject chosen by the poet, almost 

anything can happen. Sometimes a noble tribute such as Daniel M. 

Henderson’s “The New York Public Library” will emerge — or the urbane 

wit of E. B. White will bring further glory to our lions. Ranging from amateur 
to professional, the poetry sometimes is good and sometimes it isn't. 

We have noticed in the poems from which these quotations are taken a 
tendency toward the symbolical. The Library’s four million volumes, by 
some mystic process, become The Book. Or they may become a lamp, out- 
shining all the lights of nearby Broadway. Some poets, however, have not 
discovered the lamp and the book. They have built a library of their own, 
walled in by taxicabs, canopiéd by pigeons and guarded by lions. They have 
not told us if there is anything at the center. 

The Library’s building, according to the poets, may be a people’s univer- 
sity, a power house, or a temple of high inspiration. Some may see it as-a 
haven in wet weather. The quotations in the list will prove, at least, that poets 
are aware of this institution at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street. The 
quality of their mercy may sometimes be strained, but it has dropped as the 
gentle rain from heaven, blessing both the poet and the Library. 


* * * 


THE LIST 


Beer, Morris Angi. From "The Magicians House.” Dedicated to the Central 
Building of The New York Public Library. 
Visions of gold are thine who enter here — 


This magic house of conjurer and seer. 
| Songs of Manhattan, c. 1918. 


BENÉT, STEPHEN VINCENT. From “Hymn of a Reader to the New York City 
Librarians.” 

Y here express — in platitude 

But platitudes are true 

One reader's heartfelt gratitude 

To every one of you. 

Гуе bothered you exceedingly 

I've often caused you pain. 

And, just as soon as I need help 

Ill bother you again. 


[552] 
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God bless the Lenox, Astor, Tilden 
Foundation, wise and true 
God bless each branch and every buildin’ 
And all that cleaves thereto 
While, for the guardians of them, may 
They mount to golden Zions 
After the burden of the day 
And, do — God bless the lions! 
Staff News, February 12, 1931. 


Bisuor, ELIZABETA. From “An Invitation to Miss Marianne Moore." 


for whom the agreeable lions lie in wait 
on the steps of the Public Library, 
eager to rise and follow through the doors 
up into the reading rooms... 
Poems, 1955. 


‘BLACKBURN, Paur С. From “Idle.” With proper bows to Lewis Carroll. 


“The time has come,” the Stack Chief said, 
“To talk of many things: 
Of lifts and misdivided books . . . 
And why the books take wings." 
Bedlam, April 7, 1930. 


Circus Maximus, pszup. From “Hiawatha’s Reading." 


Fifteen, twenty, thirty minutes, 
Still the patient Hiawatha 
Waits the flashing of his number, 
Waits in humble pleading patience 
For the brilliant wanted number. 
Then at last the number flashes . . . 
“Kindly verify" they tell him... 
Staff News, April 24, 1980. 


CLAPP, Frenerice Mortimer. From “The Library.” 


The terrible ceiling is full of dust and echoes; 
and the clank of some one, who stamps the books he issues, becomes 
a kind of thunder in the long room... 
All these bowed heads, under these green-shaded lamps, — 
they cannot all be like me 
withering in the stony coils of the python 
of this jungle of the mind. 
New York and Other Verses, 1918. 


Davipson, Gustav. From “To a Librarian.” Written after a visit to the Woodstock 


Branch. 


Your dwelling is a temple of great minds 
Whose dreams lie pregnant in these countless tomes 
Crowding about you. The grandeur that was Rome’s 
Survives in the storied page .. . 

The Bookman, June, 1917. 
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Етоор, Dora Frick. From “Felis Leo.” Dedicated to the Library Lions. 
A cat you are — caressed by royalty, 
With legends sung from ark to catacomb... 
NYPL Manuscript Division. 


Great SCOTT, PSEUD. From “Ballad of the Author and His Book.” 


And every day he used to sit 
And con its pages lovingly — 
It was a treasury of wit — 
He turned each page approvingly. 
Until one day, his book denied — 
How could the fates unkinder be? 
They searched it far, they searched it wide — 
They said: “It’s at the bindery.” 
Bedlam, April 26, 1930. 


GUITERMAN, ARTHUR. From “The Book Line: Rivington Street Branch, The New 
York Public Library.” 


At the verge of the slums, 

These foreign-born children that march 
In their hundreds and more 

In sunshine and storm, through the arch 
Of the library door! 


—— From “The Library Lions.” 
Those lions still are rude and wild; 
For while they pose as meek and mild 
To keep their fierceness hid, 
Down from their pedestals they’d leap 
As soon as New York went to sleep — 
If New York ever did! 


Branch Library News, June, 1915. 


The Library Lions, April 1936. 
——— From “Our Tolerant Pigeons.” 
Impartially, they take their dafly gorges 
Of bread crumbs on the pavements of St. Andrew’s, St. Paul’s, 
St. Bartholomew’s, the Public Library .. . 
NYPL Scrapbook: Poems on New York City. 


Hanrtica, ALICE. From “Public Library.” 


Man’s fate may lie 
In words he reads or overlooks 
In this great storehouse of supply — 
This gracious, quiet home of books. 
NYPL Manuscript Division. 


Henverson, Daniet M. From “The New York Public Library.” 
From out the library’s silent halls I strode 
Into the traffic of Fifth Avenue; 
Into a scene of turmoil, from a view 
Of book-lined aisles where Milton's lamp still glowed . . . 
The Bookman, November, 1917. 
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Hickey, Aces MacCartuy. From “Library . . . 42nd Street.” 


Where once a flowing reservoir had stood 
To quench the thirst of all Manhattanites, 
Now you distribute a far greater good. 
NYPL Manuscript Division. 


Носнеѕ, Langston. From “Prelude to Our Age.” Written especially for the 25th 
anniversary of the Schomburg Collection. 
All the time the written record grows — 
“The Crisis,” “Phylon,” “Opportunity,” 
Schomburg, McKay, Cullen, “Native Son,” 
Papers, stories, poems the whole world knows — 
Branch Library Book News, October, 1950. 


Номрннкѕ, Rore. From “42nd Street Library.” 
Lunatics love it here; and lovers wait 
Standing beside the lions; and poor bums 
Come in to read a paper out of the cold. 
Out of the Jewel, 1942. 


Kemp, Harry. From “The Library.” 
Well, here are books and books for one to read 
Behind the grey guards, through the open door, 
Where granite lions couch well to the fore 
And ceaseless lines of taxicabs proceed. 
The Quill, November, 1918. 


KvErrNER, Louise Matiinxropr. From “Night Hunger.” 
Or shall we go to the Library’s great reading-room? 
Here the living, silent, eager, learn from those 
That are dead... 
Moods of Manhattan, 1920. 


Lampton, W. J. From “Our Municipal Art Pallas.” (Lines superinduced by the 
decorations on the dead wall around the Public Library in Fifth Avenue.) Written 
while the Library was being built. 

The pictures that squall 

And squirm on that wall 

Surrounding the marble temple 

Where the thought of a million minds 

Someday will be gathered . . . 


NYPL Scrapbook: Poems on New York City. 


Lou, Wr. From “At the New York Public Library." 


My paltry wisdom now unheeded falls; 
For here an old, insistent sibyl calls 
And in my heart an ancient spirit flares, 


Branch Library News, September, 1917. 
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Монт, CHRISTOPHER. From "The Illusion Director.” 


Sixth Av'nue always troubled him, I think. 
Its shining verticals notched on opal light, 
Great bulks of terrace, anxious to the mind, 
Scientific American says a sign 
In ruby red; opposite, Duo Art; 
The Library lies low between the two. 
He found some symbol there: I don’t know what. 
Poems, 1929. 


Nasu, Осрем. “Short Short Story." 


There once was a girl named Mary. 
The lions didn’t roar when she walked by the Library. 
Hard Lines, 1931, 


OverstTREET, Bonaro W. From “Public Library, New York.” 


This is the corner where pigeons circle, 
Cleaving with their curved wings the stagnant air. 
Hands Laid Upon the Wind, c. 1955. 


PATTERSON, FRANCES TAvLon. From “Point of View." 


My minions come before me, hungering 
For truth which I dispense 
In small white slips, helped by the wizardry 
Of jewelled lights. Arabian nights commence 
Upon a board, with numbers pricked in red. 
New York Herald Tribune, January 18, 1941. 


Razar, Амру. From “Reflections in a Public Library.” (Written in the 135th Street 
Branch.) 


Libraries ever seem to me 
True symbols of Democracy... 
The Library Lions, November, 1940. 


Sans, Warm R. From “The Public Library." 


It's open in winter, spring, summer and fall. 
It's free to the public... 
The Library Lions, December, 1928. 


Suniivan, A. M. From "A Day in Manhattan." 


In Bryant Park the vagrants stare 
Upon the beautiful and bare 
High walls of culture and of learning 
With empty eyes all day discerning 
Hope's answer to a beggar's prayer. 
The books are free, but who will share 
Them bread? The belly does not care 
How bright the lamps of Truth are burning 
In Bryant Park. 
À Day in Manhattan, 1941. 
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Wayne, Geray. From “New York Public Library.” 


Two lions guard the entrance . . . 
Terribly suspicious and wary. 
Around New York in Rhyme, c. 1938. 


Wercann, C. J. From “Education.” 


I find in the Astor Library . . . a book 
In stone above an arch, it reads: 
(Its substance I quote by memory) 
The destinies of a nation rest 
In a solid and fair education. 
Leisure Moments in New York, 1917. 


——- From “New York City." 


The Astor Library, Lenox, Tilden's, too, 
For New York's public use... 
Each marble block, thereof does rhyme 
With one above it... 
Leisure Moments in New York, 1917. 


Warre, E. B. From “A Library Lion Speaks." 
І mark the bright expectant looks 
Of those who come to read in books: 
The graybeard, at his soul’s behest 
Exploring life's unanswered jest; 
The stripling knight astride a dream, 
His eyes alight, his spurs agleam — 
The library! There's nothing there 
Not found upon my thoroughfare. 
Which quite excuses, as you see, 
My imperturbability. 

The Lady Is Cold, 1929. 


YBarrA, Tuomas R. From "For the New Library.” (Written at a time when the 
inscription to go on the Library's facade was a matter of public controversy.) 
We want a motto in which our civic pride may show 
Like "Urbis non Carnegis" — something pertinent, you know. 
Or "Takum, Homo, Readum" might upon the door appear — 
That is not only Latin, but it's absolutely clear. 
New York Times, Maxch 30, 1908. 
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were books in the Library for large and for small, 


And Jimmy and Joan trie 


There 


From The wonder city by Lois Lenski, c. 1929. Used with permission of Coward-McCann, Inc. 
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The New York Public Library in Children’s Literature 


By MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY STAFF 


HILDREN'S ROOMS in libraries are a part of the child's world, and 

the books which children borrow from them often tell about the adven- 

tures of young readers who visit their magic shelves. Sometimes these books 

describe The New York Public Library, as so many writers are familiar with 

the children's rooms in our Central Building and branches. A surprising 

number of them know the Library from personal experience, as past or 
present members of its staff. 

This list includes books for children in which the Library is clearly 
designated: picture books, stories, books about the City of New York and 
"career" books. We have also made room for books about children's litera- 
ture, whenever we have found something about the Library which seemed 
of particular interest. 

* * * 


THE LIST 


ANGELO, VALENTI. Big little island. 1955. 

p. 160-170: Peter and Lorenzo bring their canary to the Library where they are welcomed 
by Miss Masten (“Helen”) and Miss Cimino (“Maria”) in the Central Children's Room. Mr. 
Angelo is also the illustrator of this book and a delightful drawing of the Library is reproduced 
on p. 152. 


The Art of Beatrix Potter. With an appreciation by Anne Carroll Moore. 1955. 


p. 14-15: “I went to New York at the height of a fresh tide of immigration, to offer similar 
free access to books, without age limit, in the children's rooms of the Nev York Public Library 
and its many branches. These were largely in foreign neighborhoods but my confidence m 
picture books as first aids in creating a spontaneous desire to read was now firmly established . . . 
With the opening of its impressive central building in 1911 the selection of picture books in 
the children's reading room attracted international interest, and the American children's library 
came to be regarded as ‘a new idea in education.’ " 


BE, JERROLD. Shoeshine boy. 1954. 


р. 20—21; 44—45: “Teddy walked on and оп — straight to the public library. Roy was there 
and Teddy slipped into a place next to him. ‘Shine, shine 'em up, mister?" he called out.” 


DAUGHERTY, James. Andy and the lion. 1946. The dedication reads: 


TO LADY ASTOR AND LORD LENOX 
THE LIBRARY LIONS 
WHO HAVE SO LONG SAT IN FRONT OF 
THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
AND WITH SUCH COMPLACENT 
GOOD NATURE AND FORBEARANCE 
LOOKED DOWN ON 
MANHATTAN PARADE 
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Dosss, Rose. Michaels friends. 1953. 


р. [21]: A little goes for a walk around the block in search of friends and passes by the 
Highbridge Branch of the library, which is pictured by Flavia Gag. 


FELT, Suz. Rosa-too-little. 1950. . 


р. [24-25]: “. . . the library teacher helped her read the pledge. "When I write my name in 
this book, I promise to take good care of the books I use in the library and at home and to obey 
the rules of the library.” . . . then Rosa walked over to the EASY BOOKS and found the two 
books she wanted." 

This book furnished the theme for The Impressionable Years, the film about library work 
with children in The New York Public Library. 


ЕвгєрмАм, Евра. Carol from the country. 1950. 
p. 98-104: Carol’s painting is hung on the wall of one of the Library's branches. 


Нарев, Berra AND Exmen. Big city. 1947. 
p. [61] “Billy pointed out to cousin Jim the city's large main library." 


Hatz, Rosazys. Animals to Africa. 1939. 


In this short nonsense story, two young boys enter the Library to look at pictures of lions 
and tigers, but are sent outside when they will not take off their sun helmets. 


Keumer, Атлсє V., котон. Library workers. 1940. 


A picture fact book for young people about libraries and library workers, with many 
photographs of the Library and its branches. - 


Lenser, Lors. The wonder city. 1929. 


p. [11] "There were books in the Library for large and for small, And Jimmy and Joan 
tried to look at them all" 


Lewrron, Mwa. Rachel. 1954. 


p. 100-101: An eleven-year-old g gets the two books she wants in a branch library 
because she is quicker than the other girls. Time: before World War I. 


Manony, Вевтна E., COMPLER. Ilustrators of children's books, 1744-1945. 1947. 

р. 125: ". . . we have chosen to present a chapter about the foreign picture books from 
the standpoint of their use in the Central Children’s Room of the New York Public Library.” 
This chapter, “Foreign Picture Books in a Children’s Library,” was written by Maria 
Cimino. 


Moore, ANNE CARROLL. My roads to childhood. 1939. 


p. 84-85: “No phase of work in the modem public library has presented so many 
opportunities for an enlarged outlook upon the writing, the illustration, the printing, the selling, 
aad the reading of books for children, since children as well as grown people have been asked 
to comment freely upon the books selected for the Christmas exhibit.” 


—— Nicholas, a Manhattan Christmas story. 1924. 
. 8: “On a snowy Christmas Eve а Brownie was hiding in the Children’s Room of the Public 
rary waiting for something wonderful to happen.” 

—— Nicholas and the golden goose. 1932. 


р. 24: “On the low bookshelves at the children’s end of the long room [of the library in 
Soissons, France] Nicholas could see the big French histories with many pictures and the gay 
song books he had found in the Children’s Room of the Library Lions in New York.” 
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ie i “ "Won't your Majesty [Queen Elizabeth of Belgium] ask to see the Children's Room? 
she sai 

“ “Where is it?" inquired the Queen. 

“Its downstairs and the children are expecting you. Please come.” 

“I will said the Queen.” 

р. [261-2] “... on St. Nicholas Eve of that same year Peacock Pie was opened by Walter 
de la Mare in the Children's Room of the New York Public Library at a memorable party for 
children gathered from all parts of the city." 


Sayers, Frances CLARKE. Ginny and Custard. 1951. 


p. 81-82: “Ginny remembered the narrow walls of Jackson Square at home in the Village, 
and the children walking up to the second floor, and the spacious Central Children’s Room 
at Forty-second Street, where she went on Saturdays.” 

“The librarian was a tall slim young woman, with curly hair and brown eyes. She moved 
about the place very quickly, like a bird skimming water. .... Td like to take out a book,’ 
Ginny End ‘Have you belonged to the library before? ‘Yes. At Jackson Square. But that was 
in New York.‘ .. I know Jackson Square. I'm from New York too. . . . they talked and talked 
and talked. She knew the very same people whom Ginny knew: Miss Masten and Miss Cimino in 
the Big Children's Room; and the same places; the little zoo in Central Park, and the Staten 
Island Ferry. . . ‘I’ve found a New Yorker,’ she [Ginny] said, pointing to the librarian. . . . [whose] 
name was really Naomi Noyes, and she and her friend, Joan Treble, who was also a librarian, 
had come out to California for a year in Los Angeles." 


ЅнІРРЕМ, KATHERINE В. I know a city. 1954. 


p. 136-187: "One of the pleasantest rooms in the library is set aside for children. There 
мү tales and storybooks, books of history, biography, science, and adventure, are arranged 
on lo 


эз 


w shelves where young readers can easily look them over. 


Tarry, ELLEN AND МАНЕ Harr Ers. Му dog Rinty. 1946. 


р. [27] “... his mother said, "Today is storytelling day. You and Mary and Tom can go 
to the library and listen to the story-hour lady tell those nice stories from the books.’ " 

Among the photographs which illustrate this amusing story is one showing Augusta Baker hold- 
ing the story-hour at the Countee Cullen branch, p. [28] 


Tayor, Sypney. All-of-a-kind family. 1951. 

p. 16-24: Five little sisters pay their regular Friday afternoon visit to a branch library on 
the lower East Side, and meet a new librarian who is both pretty and fnendly. Time: after 
World War I. 

More all-of-a-kind family. 1954. 


p. 19-24: Visiting her neighborhood branch, young Ella receives her first love letter, hidden 
within the pages of a book. 


UnELL, CATHERINE AND LULIAN GOLDMAN. Big city neighbors. 1955. 


p. 35: “They visited the Countee Cullen branch of the Public Library. ‘This library was 
named for a famous Negro poet,’ Miss Spring explained.” 


WippEMER, Mase CLELAND. In the shadows of the skyscrapers. 1925. 


p. 249-250: Two boys spend an afternoon reading about the history of New York City 
after they discover an ancient tunnel in the cellar of their tenement house. 


Woopy, REGINA J. Student dancer. 1951. 


p. 59: The young dancer says, “I use the Dance Alcove on East 58th Street as well as the 
Dance collection in the Music Division of the Reference Library at 42nd Street. Most of the 
material at 58th Street can be borrowed which makes it nice when I want to read it at home. 
Both places have excellent dance librarians. Miss Oswald is at 42nd Street and Miss Goldberg at 
58th. The tips those girls give you save more time!” 





Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Hanny MILLER LYDENBERG 
PART IV 


1792 


By such means as these [ventilation, cleaning, attention to good food, etc.] 
the men gradually recovered; and were prepared to enjoy the festivities usual 
on the passage of the Line. No doubt, the entrance into another hemisphere, 
when it was first made, must have been an event arresting the attention, and 
filling the minds of those, in every station, who were witnesses of it. And the 
commander who, for the first time, had the good fortune to cross the Line, 
robably indulged his crew in testifying a joy he must sincerely have felt 

bimsel£ The lower orders of mankind, who know little of life except its 
labours, are not easily forgetful of any occasion, recurring to them so seldom, 
of enjoying a momentary gleam of happiness and independence. It recon- 
ciles them to subsequent subordination, and, even, suffering. They seldom 
abuse the indulgence thus allowed them; and frequently tire, in a little time, 
of what they entered upon with so much eagerness, and conceived to be 
productive of so much pleasure; and feeling that idleness ceases soon to be 
enjoyment, return with resignation, and real comfort to their wonted occu- 
pations. The amusements, on this occasion, consisted chiefly in dressing up a 
sailor, of a good figure and manly countenance, in the supposed proper habit 
of the sea god, Neptune, armed with a trident, and his garments dripping with 
the element submitted to his power. He stood at the ship's head, as if he were 
rising out of the ocean, and demanded, with an audible voice, what was the 
ship thus encroaching upon his dominions? An answer being given from the 
quarter-deck, where the Embassador, Sir Erasmus Gower, the officers and 
passengers, all stood, announcing the ship's name, and purport of the voyage, 
Neptune, with his attendants properly accoutred, stepped with great 
solemnity towards them, and, with some words of compliment to his Excel- 
lency, presented him a fish (lately caught) as part of the produce of the 
deitys domains. His godhead was treated by all with great respect; and 
becoming offerings of silver were voluntarily made to him, for himself and 
his companions, by those who had crossed the Line before: but were exacted 
as a just tribute from those who attempted it for the first time, under penalty 
of going through ceremonies, not a little ludicrous, and promotive of much 
broad laughter among the initiated into those mysteries. They concluded 
with a plentiful repast, accompanied with the music of the bagpipe, and 
copious, tho not excessive, libations of exhilarating liquor. 

(Sir George Leonard Staunton, 1st Baronet. An authentic account of an 

embassy from the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China. London, 

1797. v. 1, p. 145-146.) 
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Sir George Leonard Staunton, first baronet, went to China as secretary of Lord Macartney’s 
mission, sailing from Portsmouth September 26, 1792. The “authentic account of an embassy from 
the King of Great Britain to the Emperor of China” was published at London in 1797 (reprinted 
at Philadelphia in 1799). It tells of the illness among the crew and of the calms that delayed the 
cruise as they came into the doldrums; it adds nothing new as to the ceremony except perhaps 
the joyful news that the “libations of exhilarating liquor” were “copious, though not excessive.” 
The crew had perhaps been fortified by bitter experience for such ordeals, and proved their 
rights thus to membership in the Order of True Temperance Performers. 

He does provide the twentieth century readers with a delicious picture of the point of view of 


the diplomat and the nobleman choosing to condescend to give passing attention to some of the 
feelings and emotions of “the lower orders of mankind, who know little of life except its labours.” 
Some of us may venture to wonder what Sir George Staunton, bart., would have said when he 
read about the visit in 1920 by the Prince of Wales to Australia and New Zealand, and how when 
“Neptune came on board” and “demanded the royal victim with glee” the orders were “carried 
out with brutal precision.” 


4, On distingue le baptême de la ligne & de celui des tropiques & l’un des trois 
n'exempte pas des deux autres conformément aux principes de cette insti- 
tution. 


(Charles Romme. Dictionnaire de la marine françoise. Paris, 1792. р. 63. 
Reprinted with minor variations in: Mélusine, v. 2 (1884-5), column 
276. ) 


Mr. Urban, April 23. As I never remember reading in any of your Magazines 
an account of the fun usual on board ships on crossing the line; I will extract 
from a letter on board an Indiaman, giving an account of it; and as every 
custom, however ridiculous it may have dwindled into (as for instance, 
swearing at Highgate) has had a salutary foundation, I should wish some of 
your numerous readers, or your philanthrophic self, would be pleased to tell 
me from what occasion it arose. Time that is employed in investigation must 
be of general utility, for it often draws, if not a satisfactory conclusion of our 
own, а wise one from a better informed man; so, good Mr. Urban, call upon 
some of your many friends; and fix an opinion about it. A RAMBLER. 


“But I must tell you the fun above board, &c. and for which prepa- 
ration had been making all the morning; it is customary to ae) 
tricks upon all water travellers that have never been in South lati- 
tudes, and the sailors look upon it as a privilege to make themselves 
as merry as they can. Passengers generally, by a moderate quantity 
of liquor, avoid the honour of the ceremony; but, should an unfortun- 
ate one proverestive, the watery gods would become very boisterous. 
A sailor representing Neptune, curiously rigged with a trident and 
stock fish at the top of it, with thick oakham to burlesque flowing 
locks, is mounted upon one of the ship’s gratings, by way of a tri- 
umphal car; on his left, Madam Ampyhtrite, bedizened in the full 
fashion of Portsmouth Point; with this distinction, she appeared big 
with child, which we should suppose rather unusual with the Point 
ladies; they were dragged (I beg pardon) they were drawn upon 
the quarter deck by two Africans, and attended by a numerous re- 
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tinue of inferior Gods; and, what was unexpectedly well timed,* 
Amphytrite insisted on freedom being given to the Africans, swear- 
ing that the Gods would never countenance the inhuman Slave- 
trade. On approaching the captain of the ship, Neptune congratu- 
lated him on his quick passage, and told him, in consequence of 
his good treatment of his children, the British sailors, he had given 
him a Southerly wind, and should continue to look to him the rest 
of his voyage; at this moment the ladies came on the quarter deck, 
which induced Mrs. Amphytrite to dismount from her car, and 
tottering towards them, leaning on a piece of old broomstick, thus 
began: 

Sweet young damsels I greet you; I’ve conducted many of you 
to India; be of good cheer; its what we must all come to [stroking 
her belly]; never fear, sweet young damslets; India’s the place for 
Nabobs and arrack; and if old fogrum [turning to Neptune] should 
offer to do any thing to discomposle you, I will [shaking her stick 
at him]—d——n me tight, if I don't." 

“Neptune, who perhaps knew the force of stick argument, gave 
her a м which produced а most engaging leer, from a pair of as 
squinting eyes as, you ever saw; not upon the God, but upon the 
fair dame: — But, damslets of my heart, you have not seen our 
Wallet de Shavre;t we never travel without him; look at him?" 
A sailor with bushy spun yarn, half flowered, with three large horse 
combs, and a rusty piece of iron to shave with, made his advance. 
If you had seen the figure, and the extended broom-stick, turning 
bim round to advantage, you must have laughed most heartily. 

"The captain told them the quantity of grog they were to be 
regaled with, and that he hoped they would conduct themselves 
with propriety; Amphytrite } wielded her stick, and swore by her 
power they should; she then remounted the car, and the procession 
moved slowly on by beat of drum; but not before the Goddess had 
sung to the ladies with great humour: “When I was young, I could 
bill like a dove,” &c. 

“They proceeded into the waste, where a large tub of water was 
placed with a TE over it, in order to introduce the new-commers 
to a Souther latitude; on catching a novice, he was brought before 
the judge, who was too arbitrary to hear an answer, but ordered the 
Wallet de Shavre to proceed; in an instant his face is covered with 
the hard-to-be-rubbed-out mixture of tar and grease, and the rusty 


* You will not be surprized at this, when J tell you, I have often since seen this honest tar with a 
volume of Shakespear. i 

+ Why should not sailors as well have their Wallet de Shavres, as beaus their Valet de Chambres? 
+ This man is not only a compleat humourist, but has a cast of countenance that immediately 
tells it: he often when singing reminds me of Edwin. 
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iron rasped over it; he is then asked, if he had ever crossed the Line 
before; on answering “No,” he is in hopes they have finished with 
him; they bid him say “God save the King,” which obliging him to 
open his mouth, the wit then is to stick a piece of tarred rope in it; 
in the confusion, the seat is easily drawn from under him, and souse 
he ducks into the tub; in this “buck-basket” situation several buck- 
ets of water are thrown over him, and he is pushed forward amongst 
his laughing comrades. This ducking across the Line, as it is called, 
frees fen for ever after; and I could not help observing, how 
anxious and active the first sufferers were to get dios into the same 
situation. After the sailors had finished, the soldiers began, and I do 
not believe one escaped; they did not seem at first to relish it, but 
seeing others as dirty as themselves, it ended in general laughter, and 
in two hours Neptune and his wife dwindled into mortals. They do 
say, the lady is already very drunk; I believe it, for she has met with 
a great deal of applause, and a copious quantity of grog, and I hear 
her stammering away in the steerage. 

"She has done me the honor of calling in my cabin, and drinking 
a stiff glass of grog; at the same time assuring me, by a mortal squeeze 
of the hand, that she was sure, “I loved a sailor dearly,” and that she 
hoped, "sailors and soldiers would always fight hard and drink hard 
together." I shewed my approval by another glass of grog; and, I 
am very well assured, we parted friends; and where was the harm 
of it? For when sailors and soldiers have the privilege (of the day) 
to do their best to be happy, it is the duty of every man (that is only 
an allowed superior) to endeavour to make them so. 

“I wonder from whence this curious custom arose; but I am sure 
it is so rooted a one that, if a ship was not to be granted it, it would 
occasion a dangerous cabal amongst the crew. Who knows but 
Vasco de Gama, who was always so happy in a ready thought, might 
have been the framer of it, to keep up the hearts of his men, previous 
to his doubling the Cape in his great perilous voyage? But, whoever 
he was, he had a wise head; for long voyages require a bustle every 
now and then to keep the devil out of the sailors heads. Trade winds 
are pleasant, but too insipid; a ship is sometimes a month without 
having occasion to touch a rope; and sometimes so becalmed, as 
to be almost as long without advancing a degree; of course a languor 
ensues; which is a time for bad men to be thinking evil themselves, 
and working it up in others. In foul weather they have enough to do; 
but it would be a good practice on a calm evening to pipe all hands 
to drum, fife, and dance; for what can be more harmless than kick- 
ing bad thoughts out of the head than the cheerful sound of the 
drum, exhilarated with a well-timed glass of grog, or more salutary 
callibogus * (which is never spared in this ship). When they are 

* So called by sailors, spruce-beer mixed with grog. 
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tired with dancing, they should be encouraged to sing and tell tales; 
there are always some capital fellows in this way, and I have often 
listened with delight to the rude unlettered songs of the forecastle, 
and to the brave soldiers upon nightly guard. ` 

“Thus, my friend, have I endeavoured to déscribe, as faithfully 
as І can, what I have now twice been an eye witness of; and I am 
persuaded (though I have often heard it ridiculed), when con- 
ducted with the laugh and manner of this day, it is not only useful 
amongst the men, but as well worth seeing as a farce, and was per- 
formed by characters as valuable as any in the world — by British 
Sailors! — As to dirty faces, there is an Ocean around us, to wash 
them clean; and there is never danger of taking cold from an immer- 
sion in salt water.” 


(Gentleman’s Magazine: and Historical Chronicle. London, 1792. 
v. 71 [62], p. 412-414.) 


Sylvanus Urban ranks high as an editor closely in touch with the public taste of his day. Wit- 
ness the 137-year record of his London publication that gave commoners as well as the gentry and 
nobility so many things they liked to read, light in touch as well as impressively serious and 
profound and informative. 

He spread this story before his readers, as е by “А Rambler” in May, 1792, (vol. 62, 
p. 412-414) headed *Carsictay used on board ships crossing the Line.” So far as I know he never 
told how happy he was when The Daily Advertiser newspaper of New York lifted the story 
entirely, though with a few minor changes of no real importance, on the 30th of April, 1798 
(v. 9, no. 60, p. 2, col. 2) and with never a word of acknowledgment, not one bit of thanks 
to Sylvanus. 

George Laurence Gomme thought the story worth including also in the “Manners and Customs” 
volume of his The Gentleman’s Magazine Library: being a еа collection of the chief соп- 
tents of the Gentleman’s Magazine from 1731 to 1868 (p. 178-180) with no changes except for 
modernizing the spelling and using our round “s” instead of the long. 

This sprightly tale seems probably — undoubtedly? — from the hand of a woman writing to 
family or intimate friend on her second trip to India on one of the John Company ships carrying 
troops, passengers, cargo. 

“Callibogus” may send some of us to our dictionaries. The Oxford dismisses it summarily as 
“American beverage,” with 1785 and Grose’s Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue as source, nothing 

d that. Grose's use of it seems to show that the "vulgar" knew it well for some time before he 
printed it. And one would think that the letter writer would scarcely have used it here so casually 
and as so well-known if it had not rung a famuliar note to her ears and those her letter went to. 

The Chicago Dictionary of American English goes back to 1758 under “Calibogus” and 
Nathaniel Ames in The Dedham [Massachusetts] Historical Register, v. 1, p. 16, 1890, as giving 
1758 for the almanac birth date of the "Calabogus" Club. 

“A Rambler” in his introduction asks “from what occasion it arose,” meaning custom arose... 
whoever he was, he had a wise head; for long voyages require a bustle every now and then to 
keep the devil out of the sailors heads . . . it would be good practice to pipe all hands to drum, 
fife, and dance; for what can be more harmless than kicking bad thoughts out of the head by 
the chearful sound of the drum, exhilarated with a well-timed glass of grog, or more salutary 
callibogus . . . ?" 

The speculation of 1792 is quite as much speculation in 1955 as when first voiced, is it not? 

"Swearing at Higbgate" is explained in the Encyclopædia Britannica, 11th edition (v. 18, 

. 455): "In the time of stage-coaches a custom was introduced of making ignorant persons 
believe that they required to be sworn and admitted to the freedom of the Highgate before 
being allowed to pass the gate, the fine of admission being a bottle of wine." 
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1796 
In the afternoon of this day [27 January] we passed the tropic. In the course 


of the morning saw several tropical birds, and in the afternoon a ceremony, 
with which the sailors always treat their brethren that have not passed the 
line, was performed. It is a very old custom, and practised by, I believe, all 
nations. One of the sailors is made to personate Neptune, who is supposed 
to rise from the sea, accompanied by his wife Amphitrite. They are clad in a 
most ridiculous manner, in order to represent the high and mighty god and 
goddess of the ocean. These dieties have two attendants, one of which is 
supposed to be a very humble inhabitant of the deep, on earth yclept a barber. 
Mister Neptune greets you with a welcome to the tropic and an offer of a 
bottle of milk and a newspaper that he is supposed to have got a few days 
before from ashore, adding that he shall order a prosperous gale to carry you 
to your intended port. This is what passes in the cabin and with the pas- 
sengers, who order according to custom some rum, etc., by way of treat to 
Neptune and his party for his visit. But the ceremony observed to the poor 
devils of sailors who have never passed the line is not quite so courteous. 
One of the Neptune’s attendants seizes the unfortunate man, and after blind- 
folding him, they place him on a pole put across a large tub of water. The 
attendant then puts the small end of a speaking trumpet in his mouth, which 
obliges the poor wretch to stretch it open pretty wide. Some questions are 
then asked, such as, “What countryman are you?" “Where are you bound to?” 
etc. etc. On his making the reply a quantity of salt water is poured down the 
trumpet, a part of which of course finds its way towards the stomach. An oath 
is then administered purporting that he is never to suffer any person to pass 
the line without undergoing the like ceremony. As the person initiated into 
these Deistical mysteries of the tropical latitudes is obliged to repeat this 
oath, he is the whole time saluted with libations of the god’s element, which 
very much against his inclinations he is doomed to partake. Then comes on 
the barber’s work, who after daubing the face and head of the fastbound 
stranger with the vilest of all possible compositions, of tar, grease, etc. etc., 
proceeds to shave him with a piece of old iron, which not only takes away 
the sweet-scented fine oily lather, but scrapes the face (carrying some 
particles of skin with it) to that degree to cause howlings most hideous. The 
barber and attendant, by way of congé, and considering it absolutely neces- 
sary that the face, etc., should undergo a washing, on a sudden pull away 
the pole on which the victim was seated, and souse he goes into the tub of 
water; thus ends the ceremony. The god and goddess take no share except 
being spectators of the mischief they have made. The master of the transport 
told me that in some ships, instead of letting the man fall into the tub, he has 
seen a rope made fast round a sailor, and the poor mortal thrown over the 
side and towed for some yards. This part of the ceremony the watery god did 
not execute from our ship as she was travelling rather too fast — going at 
least seven knots an hour. This same business was repeated on five of the 
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sailors, to the no small amusement of the redcoats. Barbarous as the cere- 
mony was, I own I laughed most immoderately. 


(William Dyott. Dyott’s diary, 1781-1845, a selection from the journal of 
William Dyott, sometime general in the British army and aide-de-camp 
to His Majesty King George III, edited by Reginald W. Jeffery. London, 
1907. v. 1, p. 87-89.) 

1797 


And in another letter on shipboard, Audubon refers to crossing “the line” 
for the second time, and the memories it awakened of his “high birth.” (р. 50) 
By further deduction, it would appear that one of the destinations oh these 
two Audubon travelers was Jean Audubon's mysterious estate on the Ile à 
Vaches, off Saint Domingue, on which trip John James Audubon "crossed the 
line" for the first time. If this be true, it would identify John James Audubon's 
later and enigmatic reference to his crossing the line for the second time and 
the memories it evoked of his first crossing, of his youth, and of his high birth. 
(p. 65) 
The unpublished letters of John James Audubon follow, in one of which 
he writes: 
June 4, 1826, At Sea 
We are a few miles south of the line for the second time in my life. 
What ideas it conveys to me of my high birth and the expectations 
of my younger days. (p. 67) 


(Alice Jaynes Tyler. I who should command all. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, cop. 1937, 1942. passim.) 

Reprinted with permission. 

The book sets out to prove that Audubon was really the Dauphin of France, the son of Louis 
XVI and Marie Antoinette, who, the author writes, was sald by the French Government to have 
died in the Temple on June 8, 1794. The writer notes that "This unpublished Audubon material 
came to me from Maria Audubon. When Maria Audubon was working on her monumental 
compilation of her grandfather’s journals, she copied into a little black notebook certain tran- 
scripts, which, in her opinion threw light on her grandfather's identity. This little black notebook 
she willed to my husband and me." (p. 15.) 

What happened to the original manuscripts, where these transcripts are to be found now 
seems to get no mention. 


c. 1801 


A travers quelques accidens ordinaires aux voyages de mer, notre goëllette 
approchait du Tropique, et l'équipage entrevoyait avec délices le jour oà le 
capitaine Niquelet lui permettrait de solenniser la cérémonie consacrée, dans 
une des phases les plus intéressantes des grands traversées. Le jour des 
saturnales maritimes arriva enfin pour nous. Le navire, dés le matin, prit un 
air de fête. L'équipage et les passagères revétirent leurs habits de dimanche, 
et ces derniers se disposérent, avec ceux qui n'avaient pas encore vu le 
Bonhomme-Tropique, à recevoir le copieux baptéme qui devait les initier à 
ces burlesques mystéres des pontifes équatoriaux et tropicaux. Une petite 
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chapelle recouverte de draps de lit et ornée de fleurs empruntées aux cha- 
peaux de nos passagères, fut dressée sur le gaillard d’arrière. On commença, 
comme chose obligée, par faire voir, à la longue-vue, le cercle du Tropiqué 
du Cancer à tous nos voyageurs, en placant un cheveu sur l'objectif de la 
lunette. Chacun d'eux s'étonna, comme d'habitude, que l'on put apercevoir 
ainsi une des lignes circulaires de la sphére céleste. Jamais ils n'avaient voulu 
ajouter foi à ce prodige, qu'on leur avait annoncé bien à l'avance; mais il 
fallait bien se rendre à l'évidence. On apprend tant de choses en naviguant! 
À terre, il n'y a que des illusions. C'est à la mer qu'il faut aller pour com- 
mencer à faire connaissance avec les réalités. 

Un gros gabier, affublé d'un robe blanche sur le collet de laquelle de- 
scendait une copieuse barbe d'étoupes, grimpe sur les barres du grand-mát, 
brandissant un harpon en guise de crosse épiscopale ou de trident neptunien. 
Un matelot travesti en postillon était venu le fouet à la main, enfourchant 
un de ses camarades transformé en ours blanc au moyen d'une peau de 
mouton, apporter au capitaine une lettre à lui adressée par le Dieu dont on 
allait célébrer la féte. Le capitaine avait remis au courrier du Bonhomme- 
Tropique, la liste des marins et des passagéres qui allaient pénétrer dans la 
redoutable zône soumise à sa céleste domination. Toutes les bailles et tous 
les seaux avaient été remplis sur le pont de l'eau qui coulait le long du bord. 
La pompe d'étrave jouait depuis le matin, et faisait ruisseler à longs flots 
cette onde régénératrice réservée aux ablutions du baptéme. Tout nous 
annonçait enfin que les aspersions ne seraient pas plus épargnées que les 
instructions relatives à notre initiation à ces grotesques mystéres. Dés la 
veille aussi, on avait eu la précaution de barbouiller de peinture noire les 
deux petits mousses du bord, destinés à devenir non pas ses séraphins ou 
les anges, mais bien tout simplement les diablotins du Dieu; et le grand jour 
venu, les deux diablotins enduits de goudron avaient été roulés dans la plume 
qu'on avait fait arracher aux oreillers de nos passagères. Cela fait, à midi, le 
Bonhomme-Tropique, perché sur les grandes barres, cria dans un long porte- 
voix, en faisant mine de grelotter de froid, malgré la peau de mouton dont il 
était recouvert sous une temperature de vingt-cinq degrés Réamur: 


— Но! du navire, hol 

— Holal répondit aussi, au porte-voix, le capitaine, en moutant 
gravement sur son banc de quart. 

— D'où vient le navire? 

— De Saint-Malo. 

— Où allez-vous? 

— À la Martinique. 

— Comment se nomme le susdit navire? 

— La goélette la Gazelle. 

— Quel est le nom du capitaine? 

— Jean-Baptiste Niquelet. 
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— Ta goëllette, Jean-Baptiste Niquetet, a-t-elle dejà pénétré dans 
mon Empire? 

— Jamais encore, Bonhomme-Tropique. 

— Consens-tu à payer pour elle le tribut, ou 4 voir sa figure ab- 
battue par la hache des sapeurs-pompiers de ma garde? 

— Oui, Bonhomme-Tropique, je consens à payer le tribut légiti- 
memement dù à ta sacrée Majesté. 

— Que veux-tu donc donner pour que les susdits sapeurs de ma 
garde n’abattent pas la figure de ta Goëlette et pour racheter le 
bâtiment des coups de hache qui en feraient un paquet d’allu- 
mettes? 

— Double ration à lequipage, et quelque chose de sec pour te 
réchauffer de ton tremblement de froid. 

— As-tu beaucoup de gens à ton bord qui ne seraient pas venus 
sur mes états? 

— Douze. En voici la liste que je me suis fait déjà l'honneur de re- 
mettre au courrier que ta Majesté m'a expédié ce matin. 

— Le capitaine nomma les douze neóphytes, au nombre desquels 
je me trouvais nécessairement inscrit. — Le Bonhomme-Tropique 
reprit, toujours en grelottant et en se récriant sur l'extréme abais- 
sement de la température. 

— Consent-ils tous à étre baptisés? 

— Tous! 

— À la bonne heure! Avance l'escouade des prêtres et des curés 
de ma Majestél 


Alors, les pontifes du Dieu, ou tout au moins les chambellans du roi tropical 
allérent le chercher en cérémonie dans les haubans où il s'était nuageuse- 
ment juché. On jeta quelques gouttes d'eau de rédemption sur la figurine 
de la Gazelle, et les haches, qui avaient été levées sur elle, pour le cas oà le 
capitaine se serait refusé a payer sa rançon, quittèrent les mains des licteurs 
goudronnés pour faire place à des seaux remplis jusqu'aux bords. Une gréle 
de pois verts et de harricots blancs tomba des barres sur nos tétes, au milieu 
du sifflement des vents simulés par une demi-escouade de Tritons et de 
Néréides, armés de tous nos soufflets de cuisine. Après lexplosion de ce 
météore ou de ce cataclysme artificiel, chaque néophyte les veux bandés, 
fut invité à s'asseoir sur une planche mobile, soutenue aux extrémités par 
les rebords d'une grande baille d'eau, et à se laisser raser le menton par le 
barbier ordinaire du Dieu. Chaque aspirant au baptéme, retenu sur ce siége 
chancelant, faisait sa confession à l'oreille du Bonhomme-Tropique, et lui 
promettait de ne jamais faire la cour à la femme d'un marin. Un filet de 
goudron, bien liquide, lui était passé sur le menton, qu'on lui essuyait bien 
délicatement avec un tampon de’étoupes, et qu'on lui ráclait ensuite avec 
un sabre de bois. C'est alors qu'une messe était dite en l'honneur du nouveau 
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baptisé; et au mot Amen! la planche qui lui servait de siége manquait, et il 
se trouvait plongé le derrière le premier dans la baille, où une douzaine de 
seaux d'eau de mer lui étaient lancés avec l'accompagnement obligé du jet 
d'une pompe de lavage. Nos deux dames furent seules un peu ménagées par 
nos arroseurs, et moyennant quelques piéces blanches et une entiére sou- 
mission, tous les nouveaux catéchuménes en furent quittes pour cette ópreuve, 
qui n'est désagréable que pour ceux qui ne veulent pas se préter de bonne 
grace à cette burlesque initiation, source de gaité, et prétexte de petits profits 

ur des malheureux qui n'ont que trop rarement l'occasion de se réjouir, et 
d'oublier leurs fatigues et leur cruel isolement.* 


(Édouard Corbiére. Le négrier. Paris, 1855. 4. ed. p. 254-259.) 


This tale of a slaver is placed in time of the Empire. In the "confidence d'auteur au public," 
Corbière pays tribute to Fenimore Cooper and Eugene Sue for their sea tales. Of Cooper he says 
he had no wish to be the weak copyist of a great master. Sue, he says, is more brilliant than true, 
more a colorist than a thinker, more a sceptic than a philosopher. Trying to escape the danger of 
following either, he decided to "revetir d'une forme quelque peu litteraire, ces reminiscences de ma 
jeunesse et de ma profession." 


"AT sea they have a ridiculous ceremony,” wrote the Sieur Guillet de Saint 
George in the year 1678 — "prophane et ridicule" are the words in the 
original — "that when Sailors cross the Line or Tropic that have not been 
there before they must pay certain forfeitures demanded of them or else be 
ducked or baptized (as they call it) either from the main yard-arm or other- 
wise" — adding that each nation making voyages to the East had a different 
form of initiation. Ducking "the baptized" from the main-yard must have 
been the most drastic form — "as if he were a criminal" as Esquemeling, 
writing about the same time of Dutch methods, had observed. Other com- 
mentators, such as Osbeck, merely mention that the men having been called 
on deck, pails of water were thrown over those who had not crossed the line 
before — a variant so pleasant under the Equator that those who were exempt 
by the rules of the game often, he says, voluntarily "partook of the bathing." 
There were doubtless also seamen who enjoyed, even as victims, the rough- 
and-tumble described by Falconer, the dressing up as Neptune and Amphi- 
trite, and the shaving and ducking which came to be practised in English 
ships, as every schoolboy has heard. But when Neptune laid hands on pas- 
sengers it happened once or twice that they were so deficient in the saving 
grace of humour as to take legal proceedings as soon as they got ashore. I have 
not found any record of such a case having been tried in England, but sep- 
arated by an interval of fifty years, there were two in India, and perhaps the 
uncommon nature of such an action at law may justify a brief recital of the 
facts in those forgotten suits. 

Mr. Nathaniel Castleton Maw was a young man who, having obtained a 
cadetship in the military service of the East India Company, was in 1801 


* Les Anglais nomment le four de grande barbe, celui où ils passent le Tropique ou la Ligne. 
P ри gn 
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proceeding to Bombay to commence his duties. The ship in which he sailed to- 
gether with some seven or eight other young gentlemen destined for the same 
profession was called the Scaleby Castle: and when she was nearing the line 
the sailors in accordance with custom announced that the passengers would 
be expected to undergo the ceremony of shaving and ducking at the hands 
of Father Neptune. Mr. Maw from the first declared that he would not submit 
to it: the others were disposed to treat the matter as a joke, though that was 
before they knew how far it would be carried. There was a particular reason 
why Maw should have an objection to horseplay of the kind usual on such 
occasions since he was afflicted with a withered arm or some deformity of 
the kind. It could hardly have been of a serious nature or it would have stood 
in the way of his soldiering, and as a matter of fact he was made a lieutenant 
before 1802. But however slight his infirmity it was natural that he should 
shrink from anything likely to call public attention to it. Besides this private 
reason another and a more general one was stated to have weighed with him 
in resisting from the outset the threatened attack upon his dignity. With the 
exception of the few British seamen who were intent upon the accustomed 
ceremonial the whole of the crew were natives of India, and Mr. Maw thought 
that the spectacle of an English officer being shaved and ducked by the fore- 
castle would be liable to be misunderstood by orientals. 

Now it was usually a pleasing feature of the shaving and ducking rite that 
exemption might be purchased for a pecuniary or a spirituous consideration 
— possibly always much the same thing: at all events the English practice 
so far as 1 am aware shows nothing similar to the pious use mentioned by 
Osbeck of devoting a portion of the “collection” on these occasions to “the 
Orphan House at Gothenburgh.” Mr. Maw offered to pay the customary tax 
and one can only suppose that he must either by excess of dignity or angry 
words have rendered himself so obnoxious to the crew that they put him, so 
to speak, out of court. Certain it is that on the morning of the 28th September 
when the line was crossed, Maw was walking about the deck armed with a 
cutlass and pistols and breathing defiance; and this notwithstanding that the 
Captain had given notice that any passenger who disliked the impending 
pastimes of the crew might retire into his (the Captain’s) cabin. It is not 
clear why Maw did not do so, and without in the least excusing the violence 
to which he was subjected one can see that а different demeanour’on his part 
might probably have avoided the whole affair. 

Perhaps he took a youthful pride in tilting at established custom, though 
it is impossible now to say exactly how the matter came to a head; but after 
the display of the cutlass and the touch-me-who-dare attitude, further offers 
of liquor to be supplied on arrival at Bombay, even when backed by the 
suretyship of Mr. Patterson, the fourth officer, were of no avail. Father Nep- 
tune was evidently roused and determined to vindicate his importance, for 
Mr. Learmouth, the first officer, when Maw asked if he might go into his own 
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cabin during the ceremony, told him that he would not be safe there. Maw, 
however, went, barricaded the door with boxes and trunks, and even took 
care to close his port to prevent invasion from without. But the stubbornness 
which led him thus to deprive himself of light and air in a stuffy cabin under 
the Line during the hottest part of the day was matched by that of the other 
side. Learmouth was right, and Raymond, the third mate, now gave coun- 
tenance to the proceedings of the crew, and suggested, if he did not actually 
direct, that the door should be forced and the port opened. Maw does not 
seem to have known how to fasten the latter properly: and whilst one con- 
tingent of Neptune’s party took the carpenter below to unscrew the hinges 
from the door, a seaman named Edwards was let down the ship’s side to 
negotiate the port. This worthy, who had a drawn cutlass in one hand, suc- 
ceeded in lifting up the port to a certain extent with a stick which he carried 
in the other, and he proceeded to make thrusts with the more lethal weapon 
through the aperture. Mr. Maw was probably not placed in much jeopardy 
thereby, and his military instinct no doubt rejoiced in the clash of steel upon 
steel as he parried а. sword. How long Edwards, precariously thrusting 
from outside, and Mr. Maw, fencing in the semi-darkness inside, con- 
tinued this comical combat does not appear: but the former bore in mind the 
superior armament of Mr. Maw in having two pistols and did not venture 
further through the port-hole until he heard them fired off. Then he leapt 
into the cabin at the same moment as the other myrmidons of the sea-god 
burst open the door. Apparently they had all been waiting for the pistols to 

o off, not aware that Mr. Maw with a restraint and care for theatrical effect 
alike creditable to him had only loaded them with powder. Once Mr. Maw’s 
barriers were down he was an easy victim and quickly disarmed of his cut- 
lass. His assailants then dragged him up on deck, where he managed for 
some time to delay his execution by hanging on to the door-post of the cuddy, 
calling out lustily meanwhile for the Captain. That officer, however, remained 
discreetly in his cabin during the whole performance and afterwards pro- 
fessed to have heard no zur of the shouts or of the struggle. Messrs. 
Learmouth and Raymond, ane first and third officers, were on deck, but so 
far from interfering with Maw’s tormentors, considerately took care of his 
watch for him. He was at length torn from his hold, and in spite of all his 
attempts to escape — his advocate in the action for assault subsequently 
brought gravely stated that at this juncture his client tried to арои 
— was taken along the quarter-deck to the waist and forcibly held down in 
a boat placed there half-full of dirty water for the business of the day. His 
eyes were bandaged with something not too clean, tar was rubbed upon his 
face and scraped off again with the usual piece of rusty hoop-iron, and he 
was duly ducked in the dirty water, all in the most orthodox fashion. 

Mr. Maw brought his action of assault and battery against Learmouth and 
Raymond, joining as defendants a number of the seamen, members of Nep- 
tune’s gang, whom one would have thought hardly worth legal powder and 
shot. The case was tried in March, 1802, in the Recorder’s Court at Bombay. 
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It was not alleged that the plaintiff had been in any way differently treated 
from the other six or seven young gentlemen, except in so far as he had him- 
self accentuated matters by refusing to “come quietly.” But consent being 
of course the crux of the whole matter it could not be denied that a violent 
assault had been made upon him. The sea custom was merely mentioned by 
the defence as some palliation of what had occurred, and it is of interest to 
note that in 1802 it was stated to have been “put a stop to from a sense of 
its impropriety in nine ships out of ten.” It is rather surprising that Captain 
Gardiner of the Scaleby Castle was allowed to escape responsibility for what 
was going on in his own ship by simply remaining below. He was called as 
a witness to testify to the impropriety of the plaintiffs treatment and was 
permitted to say that he (the Captain) would not have allowed it had he 
been present, but he was not made a defendant, and the Judge at the hearing 
contented himself with the mild observation that he wished Gardiner had 
been on deck. The responsibility of the first and third officers was patent: 
they were in charge of the deck the whole time, and according to one wit- 
ness Learmouth had himself thrown a bucket of water over the plantiff. 
Thus encouraged by their officers not very much blame perhaps attached to 
the seamen: and the 400 rupees, which were awarded as damages against 
all the defendants generally, were no doubt levied against Messrs. Lear- 
mouth and Raymond, as the Recorder suggested. 

In the later case — or rather cases — heard in the Small Cause Court at 
Madras in September, 1851, the Captain and First Officer of the True Briton 
were separately sued by a passenger named King, a ship’s steward, who had 
been lathered with a mixture of flour and water and well drenched in salt 
water in a “crossing of the line” diversion on board that ship. Some week or 
two before the hearing twelve saloon passengers advertised in the Madras 
Spectator a testimonial to Captain Roe’s “unremitting endeavours” to pro- 
mote their comfort during the voyage, and signified their intention to а 
him with а piece of plate. Whether this public eulogium had any effect ог 
not, or whether King’s excitable behaviour — he was said to have broken the 
cuddy window in revenge — told against him, the court was evidently re- 
luctant to mulct the Captain in damages. But the Judge was obliged to lay it 
down that passengers were entitled to the protection of the Captain, whom 
he described as a magistrate on board. An interesting article, by the way, 
might possibly be written on the legal position, illustrated by instances, of 
the merchant skipper as the depository on the high seas of the sovereignty 
of the state whose flag he flies. But to return to Madras; the case of Maw 
against Learmouth was cited, being apparently the only known precedent 
but it was distinguished from the case then before the court inasmuch as 
King had not sought the protection of the officers as Maw had done in vain. 
A suggested arrangement between the parties coming to nothing, R. 100 
damages were awarded. Then immediately afterwards the claim against the 
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First Officer was called on and the point was raised (by the same advocate 
who had defended the Captain) that it could not be proved that the De- 
fendant resided within the jurisdiction of the Court. This technical conten- 
tion was upheld, the Judge remarking that had the objection been taken in 
Captain Roe’s case he would have decided it in his favour. Truly the course 
of justice in the Small Cause Court of Madras seems that day to have zig- 
zagged a little; but if Captain Roe had to pay his R. 100 it is to be hoped that 
his piece of plate “with a suitable inscription” more than compensated him. 

The above stories are abridged from the Indian newspapers respectively 
reporting them. Both are briefly mentioned in Prendergast's “Law Relating to 
Officers of the Navy,” published in 1852, but he only gives as a reference for 
Maw v. Learmouth a scarce book of which the British Museum appears to 
have no copy and for the True Briton case no reference at all. The scarce 
book, Medland and Weobly’s “Remarkable Trials,” when found, contains 
only the Bombay Courier’s report reprinted. I ought to add that by the 
courtesy of the Librarian at the India Office I have been able to consult both 
that newspaper and the Madras Spectator. If the result, as here set forth, 
cannot be called archaeology, it at least chronicles the small beer of a bygone 
order. 

(W. Senior. Neptune as defendant. In: The Mariner’s Mirror. London, 
June 1914. v. 4, p. 162-167.) 


Reprinted with permission. 
Note the later reference under 1851. 


Among the festivals of the old Roman calendar, in pagan times, we find one 
celebrated on the 8d of December, in honour of Neptune and Minerva. In 
connection with the former of these deities we may here appropriately intro- 
duce the account of a well-known custom, which, till recently, prevailed on 
board ship, and was regarded as specially under the supervision of Neptune 
who, in proprid persond, was supposed to act the principal part in the cere- 
mony in question. We refer to the grand marine saturnalia which used to be 
performed when ‘crossing the line:’ that is, when passing from north to south 
latitude, or vice versd. The custom, in some form or other, is believed to be 
very ancient, and to have been originally instituted on the occasion of ships 
passing out of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic, beyond the ‘Pillars of 
Hercules.’ It had much more absurdity than vice about it; but sometimes it 
became both insulting and cruel. When the victims made no resistance, and 
yeilded as cheerfully as they could to the whim of the sailors, the ceremony 
was performed somewhat in the following way, as related by Captain Ed- 
ward Hall, and quoted by Hone: “The best executed of these ceremonies I 
ever saw, was on board a ship of the line, of which I was lieutenant, bound 
to the West Indies. On crossing the line, a voice, as if at a distance, and at 
the surface of the water, cried: “Ho, ship аһоу! I shall come on board!” This 
was from a person slung over the bows, near the water, speaking through 
his hands. Presently two men of large stature came over the bows. They had 
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hideous masks on. One represented Neptune. He was naked to the waist, 
crowned with the head of a large wet swab, the end of which reached to his 
loins, to “с flowing locks; a piece of tarpaulin, vandyked, encircled 
the head of the swab and his brows as a diadem; his right hand wielded a 
boarding-pike, manufactured into a trident; and his body was smeared with 
red ochre, to represent fish-scales. The other sailor represented Amphitrite, 
having locks formed of swabs, a petticoat of the same material, with a girdle 
of red bunting; and in her hand a comb and looking-glass. They were fol- 
lowed by about twenty fellows, naked to the waist, with red ochre scales, as 
Tritons. They were received on the forecastle with much respect by the old 
sailors who had provided the carriage of an eighteen-pounder gun as a car, 
which their majesties ascended: and were drawn aft along the gangway to 
the quarter-deck by the sailors. Neptune addressing the captain, said he 
was happy to see him again that way; adding that he believed there were 
some “Johnny Raws” on board who had not paid their dues, and whom he 
intended to initiate into the salt-water mysteries. The captain answered 
that he was happy to see him, but requested that he would make no more 
confusion than was necessary. They then descended to the main-deck and 
were joined by all the old ds, and about twenty “barbers,” who sub- 
mitted the shaving-tackle to inspection’. This shaving-tackle consisted of 
pieces of rusty hoop for razors, and very unsavoury compounds as shaving- 
soap and shaving-water, with which the luckless victim was bedaubed and 
soused: If he bore it well, he was sometimes permitted to join in performing 
the ceremony on other Johnny Raws!’ See engraving on the following page. 

It was not always, however, that neophytes conformed without resistance 
to such rough christening ceremonies. A legal action, instituted in 1802, 
took its rise from the following circumstances. When the ship Soleby Castle 
was, in the year mentioned, crossing the equator on the way to Bombay, the 
sailors proceeded to the exercise of their wonted privilege. On this occasion, 
one of the passengers on board, Lieutenant Shaw, ly resisted the perform- 
ance of the ceremony. He offered to buy off the indignity by a present of 
money or spirits; but this was refused by the men, and it then became a con- 
test of one against many. Shaw shut himself up in his cabin, the door of which 
he barricaded with trunks and boxes; and he also barred the port or small 
window. After he had remained some time in this voluntary imprisonment, 
without light or air, during the hottest part of the day, and ‘under the line’, 
the crew, dressed as Neptune and his satellites, came thundering at his cabin- 
door, and with oaths and imprecations demanded admission. This he refused, 
but at the same time renewed his offer of a compromise. Mr. Patterson, the 
fourth mate, entreated the crew, but in vain, to accept the offer made to 
them. The men, becoming chafed with the opposition, resolved now to obtain 
their way by force, regardless of consequences. They tried to force the door, 
but failed. Mr. Raymond, third mate, sanctioned and approved the conduct 
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of the men; and suggested that while some were engaged in wrenching the 
door off its hinges, others should effect an entry through the port. A sailor, 
armed with a sword and bludgeon, was lowered by a rope down the outside 
of the ship; and he succeeded in getting into the cabin, just at the moment 
when the other sailors forced open the door. Lieutenant Shaw defended him- 
self for a time with his sword, and fired off his pistols — more for the sake of 
summoning assistance than to do injury, for they were not loaded. The whole 
gang now pressed round him, and after wresting the sword from his hand, 
dragged him upon deck. There he clung for some time to the post of the 
cuddy-door; and, finding the first and third mates to be abetting the seamen, 
he called out loudly for the captain. The captain’s cabin-door, however, was 
shut, and he either did not or would not hear the appeal. So impressed was 
the sensitive mind of the lieutenant with the indignity in store for him, that he 
actually endeavoured to throw himself overboard, but this was prevented 
by Mr. Patterson. Unmoved by all his entreaties, the crew proceeded with the 
frolic on which they had set their hearts, and which, after the resistance they 
had encountered, they resolved not to forego on any terms. They seized the 
lieutenant, dragged him along the quarter-deck to the middle of the ship, and 
placed him sitting in a boat half-filled with filthy liquid. His eyes being 
bandaged with a dirty napkin, a nauseous composition of tar and pitch was 
rubbed over his face, as 'Neptune's shaving Soap, and scraped off again by 
means of a rusty hoop, which constituted ‘Neptune’s razor.’ He was then 
pushed back with violence into the boat, and there held struggling for some 
seconds, with his head immersed in the noisome liquid. Injured in body 
by this rough treatment, he was much more wounded in his mental feelings; 

and when the ship arrived at Bombay, he brought action against the first 
and third mates. The fourth mate bore witness in his favour; and the captain, 

as a witness, declared that he did not hear the cry for assistance; but it is 
known that captains, at that time, were mostly unwilling to interfere with 
the sailors, The damages of 400 rupees ( £40), though more than the mates 
relished to pay, could scarcely be deemed a very satisfactory recompense for 
the inflictions which the lieutenant had undergone. 

The improvement wrought among seafaring-men during the last few years, 
has tended to lessen very much the frequency of this custom. Not only naval 
officers, but officers in the mercantile marine, are better educated than those 
who filled such posts in former times; and the general progress of refinement 
has led them to encourage more rational sports among the crew. The sailors 
themselves are not much more educated than formerly; but improvement is 
visible even here; and the spirit which delighted in the coarse fun of this 
equatorial ‘shaving,’ is now decidedly on the wane. 

( ad Book of Days. v. 2, p. 653-654. Edinburgh: W. & R. Chambers, 
1864. 

Admittedly general in scope, but with enough emphasis on the Maw case to seem to call for 
inclusion as an account largely on his case. 

(To be continued) 
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News of the Month 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Mn. Epwarp Е. Erus, compiler of the “New York Public Library in Fiction” 
list, is a staff member of the University of Buffalo Library. In his reading 
during the past twenty years he has made note of every work of fiction 
in which he found mention of the Library. Mrs. Ellis has shared her hus- 
band’s hobby, and many of the titles were first discovered by her. The list 
was rounded out by an examination of book reviews, advertisements and 
bibliographies. Mrs. Moritia-Leah Frederick and other members of this 
Library’s staff kindly supplied a few additional titles. 

The list devoted to “The New York Public Library in Children’s Litera- 
ture” is mainly the work of Miss Helen Masten and Miss Maria Cimino of the 
Central Children’s Room. Other staff members, particularly Mrs. Margaret 
R. Hunton, have contributed to it, and Mr. Ellis, compiler of the fiction list, 
also suggested some titles which have been included. 

The possibilities of a list on the Library in drama were considered, but 
only one play-came to mind, “Escape This Night,” a melodrama by Robert 
Steiner and Leona Heyert. It opened at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre on 
April 22, 1938, with Hume Cronyn, Francesca Bruning and Arnold Korff in 
the cast. According to Richard Watts, Jr., the settings “were most persuasive 
in the manner in which they capture the appearance and the quality of the 
library.” The most effective scene, and certainly the most terrifying, was in 
the Library for the Blind (then located on the first floor of the Central Build- 
ing) after the first of several murders had been committed. 

The Library is seen more often in films, and several documentaries have 
been made on various aspects of its services. Among theatrical films, one 
recalls brief Library scenes in “The Gilded Lily” with Claudette Colbert and 
Fred MacMurray (1935), “Confessions of a Nazi Spy” (1939), “The Thief” 
with Ray Milland (1952), and “A Woman’s World” with Clifton Webb and 
June Allyson (1954). In “Quiet, Please, Murder” (1942), the adaptation of 
Lawrence G. Blochman’s Death Walks in Marble Halls was exceedingly free, 
and the author’s original setting in this Library was not reflected. As we 
recall, the scene was simply that of an unidentified large library. 
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If any readers can supply additional information on the Library in fiction, 
poetry, children’s literature, drama or motion pictures, please send it to the 
Editor of the Bulletin. A separate pamphlet, containing the lists and any addi- 
tions which come to our attention, is planned for publication in December. 


USE AND ADDITIONS, OCTOBER, 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 83,177. They consulted 
216,122 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 258,755. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,024,809. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 38,817 
volumes, 3,891 pamphlets, 878 maps and 18 prints. Of these, the Reference 
Department received as gifts 1,887 volumes, 2,943 pamphlets and 376 maps. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 860 volumes, 9 pamphlets and 
109 miscellaneous items. 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR OCTOBER, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 

Bookmobile No. 2 . - `- Zu. ok 1,494 7,707 9,201 
Bookmobile No.8 - `- a =a hee 2,257 7,258 9,515 
City Island LEA mi. Ss MEA qus 1,718 1,018 2,734 
Clason’s Point . _ x M uw 7,728 5,791 18,514 
Eastchester 1 e = Sr S те 
Fordham . `- - = MEE 21,830 11,258 $2,583 
Gon Hil-—.-u- Lo MEL. сш € 3,851 3,492 6,848 
High Bridge `- . . . . - - 20,880 11,653 32,088 
Hunts Point . 2 . . _ č = = 10,419 8,908 19,325 
Kingsbridge . . . = - - = 9,915 7,063 16,878 
Melcourt ~ ш - = =~ - - = 2,452 2,794 5,246 
Melrose . . = => = eo te 10,927 9,131 20,058 
Morrisania.. . . =  — ut S 5,442 6,334 11,776 
Mosholu . . . -~ _ - - - 18,380 10,278 28,658 
Mott Haven = ш 2 -~ >= 7,088 6,269 18,857 
Parkchester Bts lit eS qe c£ 21,415 10,804 82,219 
Pelham . . _ - - - E 7,218 7,236 14,454 
Riverdale . . . =- -= = 4,087 8,542 7,629 
Sedgwick 2 . . - = č =- - =- 5,117 4,622 9,789 
Throgs Neck . - ~ - . - - 3,134 8,437 6,571 
Tremont o . -~ ~ ~ - - - 18,726 7,875 21,601 
University Heights = . 2 . - 5,730 4,807 10,037 
Van Cortlandt |. _ = . „ =- >- 2,966 2,056 5,022 
Van Nest. . -~ =~ =~ =~ ш - 2,688 2,662, 5,350 
Wakefleld .. S se бт а 8,991 5,935 14,026 
West Farms - - =- =- - - =- 13,996 12,844 26,840 
Westchester Square - „ - - - er Et ERRE 
Woodlawn. . = . - =~ - - 2,957 1,694 4,851 
Woodstock z. lS hs ke, ‚чай. lem Se 8,627 5,812 9,489 
Extension Service es) m m, ома 298 482 760 

SUBTOTALS м“ Oey He 218,824 172,235 891,059 

MANHATTAN 
A CORPO NES HOMMES 5,275 7,501 12,776 
B йе _ _ _ „_ à „_ - 22,578 6,995 29,578 
Cathedral 2 _ _ - 2 2 2 12,898 t 12,698 
Central Children’s Room . =- - -= ЕРА 8,508 8,508 
Central Circulation - `- 2 l - 80,568 38 80,588 
Chatham Square Zo m Er Ж 5,976 4,403 10,379 
Columbia . . a usn =, eS 10,461 meum 10,461 
Columbus. =- - =- = >- ~ 5,938 3,487 9,405 
Countee Cullen e d eI LAE = 4,646 4,874 9,520 
Donnell t {$ in no om à dt = de 2-52 fi RS. 
Epiphany. `- - - - - - - 16219 5,618 21,837 
58th Steet - ~ =- č = - - >- 20,525 хад 90,595 
Fort Washington -~ - = - - - 23,081 9,098 32,729 
George Bruce © - =- č = č = - - 4,341 3,465 7,806 
H ton Fish Park. _ a - _ >= 6,352 7,160 18,512 
Hamilton Grange . - . - - 8,303 4,513 12,816 
Harlem Library - - - - i. 2,765 3,367 6,182 
Hudson Park . - =- „ č =- = > 8,757 2,082 10,789 
Inwood . . -. =~ - = | - 21,418 9,292 30,710 
[ 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR OCTOBER, 1955 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
MANHATTAN, continued 
Jackson Square ET pew. ke 16,186 1,978 18,114 
Macomb’s Bridge . . . . . -= 861 1,037 2,798 
Mublenbergf - =~ -~ =~ - - = te € T. 
Music Library. . =- = - =- - 5,725 uu" 5,725 
Nathan Straust _ -~ .~ . č a >= mJ M PURIS 
96th Street e WX fr? imo шы Bier Чы 12,488 5,963 18,452 
115th Street _ 2 č 2 . _ = = 8,411 6,411 9,822 
125th Street = 2 =- 2. . = - 2,259 8,156 5,415 
Ottendorfer E DA "ыу Per борулу ci 7,904 dor 71,904 
Riverside _ . 2 = a = = - 13,042 3,637 16,679 
St. Agnes - 2 „ _ = > =- >= 21,798 6,348 28,146 
Seward Park o „ _ . _ az « 7,193 7,185 14,978 
67th Street _ _ ~ ~ . 2 >- 6,955 8,652 10,007 
Teacher? Library ~ =- =- . =- =- 8,150 mous 8,150 
Pon kins Square _ _ . . . č = 14,299 8,862 22,961 
shington eights 2 . . . L 8,077 4,202 12,979 
De NP ae oan eu E 8,428 2,608 11,034 
LL ER ee te кз cu 14,618 4,399 19,017 
Extension Service . _ -` = es 1,204 2,162 3,866 
SusroraLs ux. NIE de x9 de. ie 408,595 187,591 546,186 
RICHMOND 

Bookmobile No. 1 . . . . . . 1,417 6,636 8,053 
Great Kills m. XE eet) dui. Ср к 4,828 4,468 8,296 
Huguenot Pak. 2 2 2 2 2 o. 147 265 412 
New Dorp m» ee Б. Mus дш 2,968 2,886 5,804 
Port Richmond -~ . . . _ . . 5,546 3,967 9,513 
Princes Bay =- =- ~ - - - = 144 271 415 
St. George- . . -~ =~ č =- - | 12,190 3,638 15,828 
South Beach ~- . 2 . . . . 914 1,502 2,418 
Stapleton - = = -~ - . . … 4,027 2,843 6,370 
ИШ. о a ee nn, 1,714 2,581 
Tottenville we me ue ual o SV. ш 2,222 1,781 4,018 
West New Brighton er Le, rs à 4,081 8,571 7,652 

Extension Service ~ =- = . =- ~= 650 cea: 











SUBTOTALS meu te WEE 40,001 33,002 78,003 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 
Bronx Reference Center. . . . 











Library for the Blind _ - a 9,557 308 9,865 

Municipal Archives and Records Center _ —— Eres Les 

Municipal Reference Na ис SS 4,196 = 4,196 

Picture Collection * _ . . . «| 44,410 —— 44,410 

Schomburg Collection = =- . . . KM NS Lade 
SUBTOTALS ds бш Eté 13,753 808 14,061 
GRAND TOTALS . . - а 681,173 348,136 1,024,809 
CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July ~ - Octe- 


ber, 1955 _ - a Se. ud 2,377,281 859,786 3,237,017 


* Not included in total. t Branch closed. 
+ Russian Collection temporarily ed. 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Jonn Macxenzir Cory, Chief 
Miss MancanET Westen, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
Cumpren’s Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boox Orpen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Youna Peopix’s Servicers, Miss Margaret Scoggin Cararocine, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT SERVICES, Miss Leona Durkes Вшрмс AND Processinc, William Stern 


Evrersranca Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ÁSSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ÁSSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


Lisr or Brancaes (INCLUDING SuB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


Limmany For THe Buo. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND Reconns Center. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL ВЕЕЕВЕМСЕ Lrsmanv. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street, Room 224. 

Picrure CorrEcrroN. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Ѕсномвовс CoLrecrion. 103 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


CoonpmATOR, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 

AcuILAR 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLoommGpare. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 
CENTRAL Cun.pnEN's Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CIRCULATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 88 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
Couma, Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Соцомвояз. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CounTEE Солих. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

* DoNNELL REGIONAL. 20 West 53га Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
ЕргрнАмү. 228 East 28rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
Firrx-gicHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Miss M C. Hatch 
Fonr WasHINGTON. 585 West 179th Street. Miss Wi Gambrill 
Grorce Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
HaMiLTON Ен Parr. 888 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
НАмптом Свамсе, 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
HanLEM Lisrany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza M ess 
Норѕом Ранк. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vidlehr , 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 13th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Macoma’s Brick. 2560 Seventh Avenue, Miss Ann Judge 

ж MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Music Ілввлвү. 121 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine K. Miller 
NINETY-SIXTH STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Srarer. 208 West 115th Street. Mr. Gerald Gold, acting 
195тн Streer. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
Оттемровғев. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Rrversmre. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING Sus-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Sr. Асмев. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

Sewarp Park. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

Ѕіхтү-вкукмтн STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
* TEACHERS’ Liprary. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tompxins Square. 831 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 

Wasuincton Неснтз. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 

Werstrer. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

YORKVILLE. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
CoonpimATOz, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx Rererence Center. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Сүтү 1зт.Амр Sus-mnaNCH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
CrasoN's Por. Harrod Place. Mrs. Nadine George 
Easrcmesrer. 2081 Burke Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
FonpHAM Regionar. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Сом Нил. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. 
Hicx Buck. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Honr's Pom. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Ema Obermeier 
Kincssrivce. 3041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 
Mxzrcounr. 780 Melrose Avenue, 
Merrose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 
Morrisanta. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
Mosmozu. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Muss Mildred Nelson 
PankcHEsTeR. 1884 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss ,Casindania Eaton 
PrLHAM Parkway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace Iijima 
Riverpare, 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 
Sxpewicx. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Tmnoc's Necx. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Univensiry Нюсвтз. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Van CoRTLANDT. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxxrietD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 
Wesr Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

* WVESTCHESTER SQUARE. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
Woon awn Ниситв SuB-BRANCE 4803 Katonah Avenue. 
Woopsrocx. 76] East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 

Coorpinator, Miss Harriet Kemp 
Great Kors. 56 Gifford’s Lane. John Hulton 
HucuENor Park Su8-BRANCH. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Dorr (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. John Robotham 
Porr Ricumonp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 
Prince’s Bay Sus-prancæ 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
Sr. Сконсе REcioNAL. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 
Souta Brace Sus-BRANCH. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 
STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street Miss Muriel Bedell 
Торт Нил, Sus-srancx. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
Torrenvittx. 7480 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 
West New Ваіснтом. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 

* Closed temporarily. 
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Exhibitions in the Central Building 
PR 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN NOVEMBER 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
: The annual display in the Central Children’s Room. A‘ catalog is available. 


. STREET CRIES Ma Lossy Lanpine Cases 
A selection of books and prints. 


WILBERFORCE EAMES, 1855-1955 Max Lossy 


An exhibition commemorating the one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the 
great American bibliographer. ' 


SNUFF AND SNUFF-TAKERS Room 324 
Books, manuscripts and prints, snuff bottles, rasps and boxes, from the Arents Tobacco 


4 


Collection. 

TREASURES FROM THE BERG COLLECTION _ Room 818 
Authors’ manuscripts and letters, books in first and early editions, from Caxton to 
John Masefield. 

THE BOOK: OF THE ORIENT Room 822 


An exhibition of illuminated manuscripts and illustrated books from India, Persia, 
Arabia, Thailand, Burma, China and Japan, from the Spencer Collection. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON GRIFFES Music Division 
Manuscripts, published and unpublished, letters, programs, photographs and etchin 
(made by Grilles), from a collection recently presented to the Library. d 


UKIYO-E, JAPANESE PRINTS 1650-1850 Print GALLERY 


An exhibition of "the Floating World," depicting the life of Japan by such masters of 
the color woodcut as Kiyomasu, Masanobu, Utamaro, Hokusai, Hiroshige and others. 


COLOR REPRODUCTIONS SECOND FLOOR Corrmor 
Recent acquisitions of the Art Division. 
SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Зар Етоов Corrmor Norta 


Exhibition from the І. №. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS Maw Lossy 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1996. 

WASHINGTON IRVING Зар Froon Corrmor 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, etc. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Frasr Floor Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 818 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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Local History as an Area for Expanded Service 
in the Bronx Regional Library 


By Epwarp C. NELSON 


I 
INTRODUCTION 
A Brief Statement on Bronx History 


N 1946 when the Security Council of the United Nations temporarily 
transferred its headquarters from London to one of the Hunter College 
buildings in the Bronx, the borough, as the “world’s capital,” + enjoyed a long 
delayed but fleeting taste of the glory that Lewis Morris sought for the locality 
in 1790 when he proposed that Congress select Morrisania as the capital of 
the United States. Morris, a signer of the Declaration of Independence, made 
a strong appeal in support of his program. If Congress had decided the case 
solely on the merits of geography and climate, there would have been no 
doubt in the minds of early Bronx citizens as to the best location of our 
national capital. 

The borough, which in point of population ranks as the fifth largest com- 
munity in the country,’ is distinguished historically by the Manor of Fordham, 
by such famous early settlers as Anne Hutchinson, Jonas Bronck, Thomas 
Pell, by patroon families like the Van Cortlandts and De Lanceys, and in the 
field of literature by James Fenimore Cooper, Joseph Rodman Drake, and 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

1 oe Берн “World’s capital, the Bronx.” The New York Times Magazine, March 17, 
2 Population: 1,451,277. U. $. Census of 1950. 
Nore — For the background to this article, see p. 639 of this issue. 
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Originally a part of Westchester county, the area which comprises the 
present borough consisted until the late nineteenth century of a number of 
townships identified by the names of Kingsbridge, Morrisania, West Farms, 
Pelham and Eastchester. Situated in the well-traveled channel of colonial 
commerce and intercourse that connected New England with the Middle 
Atlantic and Southern colonies, the Bronx provides the historian with a rich 
sediment of historical association. 

A considerable portion of the territory now comprising the borough was 
represented on the early maps of Westchester county as part of the manorial 
system that checkered the Hudson valley, a system of land tenure originating 
with the patroon grants of the Dutch West India company and continued as 
manorial holdings under the British. The two manors of Morrisania and Ford- 
ham included all the land within the present boundaries of the borough west 
of the Bronx River, while to the east the section now known as Pelham Bay 
Park formed the southern extremity of the Manor of Pelham. North of Ford- 
ham, the Manor of Philipsburgh included a long tract of land along the 
Hudson extending from the present Kingsbridge area of the Bronx, originally 
a part of Yonkers, to the southern boundary of Cortlandt Manor. The sixth 
Westchester manor was Scarsdale, a smaller area north of Pelham and 
situated between Philipsburgh and Long Island Sound.? 

The present thriving area of Fordham was the first of these manorial estates 
created by Governor Lovelace in 1671 and granted to John Archer under a 
quit rent clause which called for the “yielding, rendering and paying every 
year unto his Royal Highness, the Duke of Yorke . . . twenty bushels of good 
peas upon the first day of March, when it shall be demanded.” 4 

It is the opinion of some historians that the motivation behind the manorial 
patents was the desire of the Stuarts to block the advance of democratic ideals 
which were seeping down from Connecticut and Westchester, and which 
were in evidence even during Peter Stuyvesant’s rule and responsible for his 
domplaint that the “democrats of Westchester” were “subordinated, provoked 
and directed by seditious spirits.” 5 Archer, the first lord of Fordham had 
spent his youth living among and associating with the “radicals of West- 
chester” ? but when he was granted the patent by Lovelace his political and 
social attitudes changed and he proceeded to exercise his privileges and “acte 


8 Thomas J. Scharf, The history of Westchester county. New York, Philadelphia, L. E. Preston, 
1886, p. 1, Map of the manors, p. 30. 

4 Ibid., p. T78. 

5 Harry C. W. Melick, The manor of Fordham and its founder, p. xlv. 

9 Ibid. 
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the lord, taking upon himselfe to Ruel and Governe over his Fordham tenants 
by Rigur and force.” 7 

Upon the authority of Governor Lovelace in 1678 and of Governor Andros 
in 1675, a manor or baron’s court was established at the Fordham manor house 
and regular sessions were held for a period of ten years. The records of this 
court, recently come to light, provide one of the few documented accounts of 
a legal institution then functioning in America that had been long since dor- 
mant in the mother country. 

As we look backward, the picture of Bronx history dissolves into the sep- 
arate regions of Morrisania, West Farms, Fordham and other portions of 
Westchester county of which it was originally a part. The configuration of 
manorial patents has left its impression in the area and street names which 
remind us that the borough’s history must be sought mainly in the records of 
the old townships; that its history as a borough of New York City is a rela- 
tively recent culmination of the forces which during the nineteenth century 
overswept the old boundaries and associations in the tide that deposited the 
section in the political delta of the great metropolis. 

Two separate annexations brought the Bronx into political union with New 
York City although outlying sections of Pelham still view nostalgically the 
old association with Westchester county. On January 1, 1874, Kingsbridge, 
West Farms, and Morrisania were formed into the twenty-third and twenty- 
fourth wards and became known as the Annexed District.® The area lying east 
of the Bronx river was not incorporated into the greater city until 1895 when 
a special referendum was held to sanction the transfer of Pelham and East- 
chester. The final act of municipal imperialism was completed on January 1, 
1898, when the charter of Greater New York went into effect, and the whole 
annexed section north of the Harlem River became officially known as the 
Borough of the Bronx.® 

Today we find Fordham Road and the Grand Concourse the focus of 
business and social activity in the Bronx, while the borough's retail trade is 
recorded in the census of 1948 as amounting to $921,401,000. Rising real 
estate and business values have shifted over the years, following a north- 
ward course, but the forty miles of navigable water front represents a perma- 
т Ibid. 

: = Jenkins, The story of the Bronx. New York, С. Р. Putnam’s Sons, 1912, p. 7. 

Note: It is interesting to observe that with its absorption into the Greater City, the Bronx 

appears to have lost its identity to a greater degree than did the other boroughs. It is the only 

borough into which Manhattan streets and avenues are extended without a change of name 


or designation; and it is also the only borough whose zones are not independently 
enumerated but are merely an extension of zones in Manhattan. 
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nent source of trade and commerce that has broadened the variety of economic 

activities to be recorded in census figures. In a city where the population is 
over thirty-three thousand to the square mile, who would seek agriculture? 
Yet in 1950, five hundred persons were engaged in farming! !? The variety of 
economic activity is further emphasized by the fact that in a metropolitan area 
with over fifteen thousand retail stores, one hundred and sixty people were 
recorded as engaged in miningl!! A value of $185,659,000 was added by manu- 
facture in this borough that many feel serves only as the bedroom for Man- 
hattan’s clerks and garment workers in the interim between their daily scurry 
to and from the job in insufferably crowded subways. 

But to round out this brief characterization of a community, we must not 
conclude without mentioning the high schools, universities, and the large 
indigenous student body which imparts the intellectual vitality to a citizenry 
that demands the best in educational facilities and library service. It seems 
no accident that a special high school like the High School of Science or other 
outstanding academic high schools are located in the Bronx. Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York University and Hunter College grace the borough as centers 
of higher learning, but they are merely symbols of the cerebral activity that 
stimulates the restless movement of population from the backwaters of the 
East Bronx up the social slope to the Concourse and westward to the well- 
tended lawns and suburban atmosphere of Riverdale. 


II 


REGIONALIZATION AS AN OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPANDED 
SERVICE IN LOCAL HISTORY 


If the Bronx were merely an extension of Manhattan Island rather than a 
separate borough of New York City, the need for a special, local history 
reference collection for an area so far distant from mid-town Manhattan 
would be just as real. That the region has geographic and considerable his- 
toric unity adds weight to such a need, and the creation of a regional library 
in the borough provides just the institutional expression for any necessary 
modification of the existing pattern of library service that has been shaped 
by the existence of the Astor-Tilden-Lenox collections at Forty-second street. 

In forming the policies of the Bronx Regional Library, we must explore and 
evaluate its responsibilities to the community in traditional areas of library 
10 U.S. Bureau of the Census. A statistical abstract supplement: county and city data book, 


1952. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1958, p. 292. 
11 U. S. Bureau of the Census. Op. cit., р. 292. 
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service. The re-allocation of personnel, the relative fluidity of commitments 
in budget and materiel inherent in a new institution offer the most promising 
opportunity for the inauguration of original and progressive policies. At such 
a time the community itself is in its most receptive and responsive mood, 
co-operation is more readily offered to hopeful enterprises, and public rela- 
tions flourish in an atmosphere of favorable and plentiful publicity. 


The Function of Local History as a Community Service 


Over a period of years, librarians have made numerous statements on the 
responsibility of the library for the preservation of local material. Cutter’s 
famous “must” rule that “every town library must collect exhaustively and 
preserve tenaciously every book, pamphlet, map, placard, poster, every scrap 
of written or printed matter relating to that town and less exhaustively to the 
neighboring towns . . .” 12 may be considered extreme today. We may prefer 
to modify this point of view in favor of Wyer's statement that a local history 
collection “as complete as it can be made, well-kept and vigilantly enlarged 
is a solid satisfaction and a proper pride for both library and community." 18 
Another view, one that seems most sound, is that “every local library should 
aim to have the best supply of material in the world relating to its own 
community.” 14 

In applying these statements to a regional branch library in a metropolitan 
area, it is also important that we examine the function of the local history 
collection so that we may gain a clear conception of the specific applications 
it may contribute to different groups in the community. It seems likely from 
our own experience in New York, that school classes in history would be the 
largest and most challenging category, as individuals interested in genealogy 
are already provided for elsewhere by large special collections. 


The Student 


Librarians in all our branches know the challenge they face when a high 
school student with optimistic zeal appears on the scene in pursuit of infor- 
mation about the local area. The number of these requests has been mounting 
steadily in recent years as the schools place more and more emphasis on the 
study of local history in their social studies classes. This trend has been recog- 


12 Charles A. Cutter, "Common sense in libraries.” Library Journal, 14-151, 152, Conf. no. 1889. 
18 James I. Wyer, Reference work. Chicago, American Library Association, 1930. 
14 Asa Wynkoop, “Local history and the library.” New York ‘Libraries, 8:203, May 1923. 
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nized by librarians as a challenge the library must meet if it is to fulfill its 
obligation to the educational demands of the community. 


It is, of course, common knowledge among public library staffs that one 
of the leading factors in the spread of public interest is the influence of 
the schools. What began perhaps as a method of instruction is now seen 
to have a part in creating an informed citizenship and as laying a basis 
for genuine patriotism . . . Every public library can in some degree 
help a splendid cause. An alcove, if not a room — even a shelf — de- 
voted to its own community, will soon pay dividends in gifts and good 
will.15 


Another reflection of this demand is seen in the following: 


An increasing number of scholars . . . are of the opinion that an under- 
standing of American and world history can best be secured by our 
children through a study of local history. As a result the teachers in our 
schools have called their pupils attention to life in the community. This 
has led to a ‘Junior Historian’ movement in many of our states and to the 
teaching of units on state and local history which relate national and in- 
ternational history more intimately with the pupils’ own world.16 


In the educational field there is a decided trend in the teaching of elementary, 
high school and college students to use local history as a springboard to an 
understanding of the problems of the world community. The Educational 
Index for 1929-48 lists over fifty projects used in specific classes in addition 
to numerous articles on methods of adapting local material for a more effective 
teaching of history. 


In the reports on these projects there is no indication whether libraries 
were omitted from the list of sources because they had no local collec- 
tions, or had very inadequate ones . . . Many of the projects included 
writing reports that constituted a local history of the town, a collection 
of legends of the community, or a guide to historic places in the vicin- 
ity. Where this was done, the written material was placed in the library 
for future use.18 


The staff in Bronx branches of The New York Public Library, when con- 
fronted with the problem of assisting students with local history projects, may 
turn to the re-bound remainders of an original book stock which was neces- 
sarily fragmentary. If they are unsuccessful in finding the information re- 


15 James W. Foster, “Local history materials." Library Journal, 66:1088, Dec. 15, 1941. 


16 Q, Fritiof Ander. “Are our public libraries obligated to collect and preserve the historical 
records of the community?" Hlino Libraries, 84:442-T, Dec. 1952. 


17 Elizabeth Faries, "Small public library as an ы for preserving local popa Unpublished 
Master's thesis, Columbia University School of Library Service, 1951. p. 54 


18 Elizabeth Farles. Ibid. 
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quested, they have the alternative of advising the student to visit the Bronx 
Reference Center. 

If, at the Bronx Reference Center, the demands of the project remain un- 
satisfied, the student may be referred to Hudson Park Branch in Manhattan 
or told that the information can probably be found in the Reference Depart- 
ment at Forty-second street, but elementary and high school students’ use of 
that collection is restricted. Since the resources of the Bronx Reference Center 
are limited, it would seem that our service to students in this area could be 
developed in line with the educational trend cited here and experienced at 
the reference desks of our branch libraries. 


Business and Professional Groups 


The Cleveland Public Library has a picture collection depicting the growth 
and development of the entire city, a collection derived entirely from gifts of 
patrons and friends of the library. They report the following uses of such a 
collection: requests from local organizations for pictures to be used in calen- 
dars, Christmas cards and stationery; use by large corporations publishing 
house organs; brochures; articles for newspapers and magazines, anniversary 
celebrations, advertising displays, and as basic information on the preserva- 
tion and restoration of old buildings having historical or architectural interest. 

Individuals copy them for lectures, theses, book illustrations, and the 
verification of historical data. Law suits have been settled by pictures, 
and ideas obtained by artists for advertisements, murals, and portraits. 


Composers have used them for song covers, and draftsman and archi- 
tects for building detail.19 


The Frederick H. Hild Branch of the Chicago Public Library has a collec- 
tion of local history on a smaller scale, one that centers on a community 
transformed over a period of years from a Chicago suburb to an urban area. 
The Librarian reports, “Universities and social workers use the files; clubs and 
business houses in celebrating anniversaries, churches in the preparation of 
anniversary brochures, writers in search of local color and special feature 
writers of the metropolitan papers. . . " 20 

An endless variety of such requests hidden in the annual reports of other 
collections could no doubt be added to this inventory. Some of the services 
performed may be more suitably associated with the large research library, 


19 Janet C. Sanborn, "Your city in pictures." Wilson Library Bulletin, 22:584, March 1048. 
20 Helen Zatterberg, “Local history is asset in branch.” Library Journal, 74:851, March 1, 1949. 
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or a local historical society, but there is still room for the active collection in 
the branch to play its part in serving the business and professional person. 

As the Bronx Reference Center serves an area with a high concentration of 
business activity, it seems likely that a considerable demand exists for his- 
torical information. The Long Island Collection in Queens has had many 
such requests. When a local bank is seeking pictures of the old Bronx to be 
used as subjects for a mural, or other historical information is sought by busi- 
ness organizations, we believe a pleasant and desirable relationship is en- 
couraged if these local groups know that they can be served by the regional 
historical collection. 

The Adult Interest 


Women’s clubs and civic organizations, no matter where their location, find 
recurrent interest in historical data pertaining to their particular locality. 
Interest of the general adult reader is apt to fall into two main categories: 
those who are seeking genealogical information, and members of study 
groups, particularly the federated women’s clubs or local historical societies, 
who wish to develop a paper on some aspect of their town’s history. 


I know of no interest that can furnish more entertainment and at 
the same time cultivate more patriotism than a little investigation of 
the historic past. . . We have always been fascinated by that which is 
old in the community in which we live. We love to look at old books, 
pictures of buildings in our town and of pioneers of long ago, maps, 
songs, old stories, and bills of sale?! 


Public Relations Value in Enlisting Community Interest 
and Support for the Library 


The local history collection, particularly at the time when it is being first 
organized, offers such a rich vein of valuable publicity that one must guard 
against the temptation to regard this as a primary objective. “Going to the 
public” is a phrase which describes what is generally recognized as sound 
public relations theory. “It provides the means to go to the public just as does 
the traveling library, branch libraries in schools, or hospitals." ?? 

The approach of the library to the question of public relations will, of 
course, vary according to the local situation. Mulford describes a three point 


21 Helen Zatterberg. Op. cit., p. 853. 
22 Herbert B. Mulford, “Local history can gain library friends.” Wilson Library Bulletin, 22:594, 
March 1948. 
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program adopted in Wilmette, Illinois, to further their local history program 
which offers some idea of what was accomplished in the small town. 


1. Wide publicity to advertise that the library wished contributions 
of historical materials of any sort for its permanent collection, and 
at the same time to draw people to the library to understand that 
many books were available for consultation on the subject of the 
interesting history of the village. 


2. Preparation of portable exhibits of books, pictures, maps, land title ab- 
stracts, deeds, letters and other interesting documents for the express 
purpose of going to the public with such exhibitions during the active 
celebrations that were conducted by formal committees appointed to 
foster them. 


3. Cooperation with the publishers and staff of the local weekly news 
magazine which served the area for the purpose of publishing an ex- 
tensive special historical edition.?? 

Such a program is not offered as being entirely applicable or desirable in 
any local history program that The New York Public Library might adopt in 
establishing the Bronx Regional Library. We do wish to call attention, how- 
ever, to the fact that there is a rich field of public relations to be cultivated in 
the Bronx because of the genuine feeling of borough pride that exists in many 
Bronx organizations. The well developed and active network of school boards, 
cultural, welfare and social organizations which flourish in the borough offer 
objective evidence of the civic enthusiasm that exists. Those who have at- 
tended meetings of any of these organizations, The Bronx Welfare and Health 
Council, American Legion, Jewish War Veterans, Mid-Bronx Community 
Council, Lions, Hadassah, or the Young Wives Club, have heard of “our 
beloved Bronx” as an expression of sincere local civic feeling that seeks op- 
portunity of expression. 

“Good newspaper publicity can always be depended upon for an item of 
local history interest,” ** and we feel certain that any announcement of the 
library’s interest in old photographs, clippings, diaries, or other source ma- 
terial would bring a quick response and a flood of memorabilia that would 
tax our powers of assimilation. Bronx organizations have vigorously supported 
the need for new branch libraries; the presence of public support and interest 
has always been manifest; a regional library which has an interest in a local 
history collection to which these organizations might contribute and lend 
support is in a position to win many friends for the library. 

38 Herbert B. Mulford. Op. cit., p. 534. 
24 Helen Zatterberg. Op. cit., p. 353. 
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III 


SCOPE OF THE PROPOSED LOCAL HISTORY REFERENCE 
SERVICE AT THE BRONX REFERENCE CENTER 


Subjects to be Covered 


In our proposals for enlarging the scope of the local history service at the 
Bronx Reference Center, we wish to emphasize that we are outlining the 
framework of a maximum program of activity which in our opinion would 
be in keeping with the function of this branch. There are certain areas which 
seem to be outside this framework, areas inherently unsuited to the regional 
branch library, beyond the scope of a popular reference collection serving 
high school and college students and the general adult reader. By excluding 
these activities, we find within our reach a number of practices which would 
falllegitimately into a local history program, practices that might be adopted 
piecemeal rather than as an ambitious or sweeping reorganization of the 
present work schedule. The proposed blueprint need not be executed in toto ` 
like a work of architecture which must be complete to the last rivet before 
operation. Only one project at a time need be initiated and this fitted with cir- 
cumspect deliberation into the pattern of branch routines. Thus, the study 
may serve as a chart or guide which can be picked up at various points and 
carried to a particular destination without any necessity or obligation to make 
all the stops on the way. 

Àn examination of other history collections in the New York area and in 
The New York Public Library reveals an ample coverage of the subject of 
genealogy. The fact that Bronx families during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries are interlaced in the broad tapestry of New York family histories 
and that there may be considerable interest in the genealogy of these families 
need not be our concern in a city so well provided with genealogical resources. 
The Bronx citizen who is interested in this type of service will be better served 
by our American History Division, The New-York Historical Society, or the 
New York Genealogical and Biographical Society. Any attempt on our part to 
cover this area would seem to be a needless, if not impossible, duplication of 
expensive materials. 

In only one facet of genealogy might we indulge to a limited degree. His- 
tories of a few prominent families like Morris, Van Cortlandt, Philipse, etc., 
which are of more general public interest and which play an important role in 
Bronx history may be considered appropriate in such a collection. 
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Our recurrent problem of handling biographical questions pertaining to 
relatively obscure individuals emphasizes the need for more intensive cultiva- 
tion of local biography. It has been said that in a reference collection it is not 
so important how frequently a book is used, but that it should be available 
when it is needed. This philosophy may not be entirely applicable to a regional 
branch collection in a metropolitan area providing other resources, but in the 
realm of certain biographical information pertaining to the community, we 
must recoginze an obligation to provide what the reader rightfully expects 
from us. A high school student who has been awarded the “John W. Smith 
Medal” for proficiency in mathematics wishes to know something about the 
life of the donor. After fruitless search, because the person did not get into 
our who’s whos, we are forced to call the Board of Education or the local high 
school for a lead to the information. The local high school principal replies 
that he does not know who John W. Smith was — “It’s a medal we have been 
awarding for years — comes from some group in Connecticut but no one at 
the school knows the origin of the award or anything about the man who was 
responsible for it.” 

We have chosen this type of question as an illustration of a subject which 
the Bronx Reference Center and the branches generally have difficulty in 
handling. A call to the Central Building, which would have to be made against 
restrictions on high school student use, will not always produce results on this 
type of question. Biography is a subject in which we have good resources in 
the general field. Inasmuch as this area will be readily supplemented by the 
Fordham Branch circulating collection, the branch need only strengthen its 
position in relation to the hard-to-find local material not readily available in 
individual biography. Further reference to this problem will more properly 
be made under “types of materials” with which this question is primarily 
concerned. 

Types of Materials 


We believe it appropriate to list the various types of local history materials 
as an example of what has been collected by other libraries and described in 
the literature of the subject. 

Ander gives the following as eligible for collection by the small library: 


Personal and family correspondence; diaries; account books; mill books; 
shopbooks; church records; old deeds; wills; bills of sale; pictures of old 
settlers; homes and buildings; interviews; autobiographies; biographies; 
maps; songs; programs, portraits, newspapers; gazetteers; atlases; minute 
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books, family records and other records related to the living past and 
present of the community.25 | 

An English librarian proposes the following: 

Almanacs; novels; essays; poems and plays by local residents and na- 
tives; literature with a local setting; productions of local presses, such 
as newspapers, periodicals, primers, broadsides, posters, ballads; trans- 
actions of local societies, clubs, charitable institutions, churches, original 
council minutes, records of business enterprises. . .26 

The Frederick H. Hild Regional Branch of the Chicago Public Library 
when it decided to collect local history built the collection around the follow- 
ing items. It has: 

six thousand pieces — maps, books, directories, pictures of early street 
scenes, photographs of early settlers, church and school pro: s. Bio- 
graphical and portrait section contains some five hundred photographs 
and seven hundred and fifty biographical sketches of early settlers, the 
latter obtained through personal interviews with old settlers or their de- 
scendants or copied from scarce books on old Chicago. The one hun- 
dred and fifty typed historical articles on various schools, churches, and 
community organizations are frequently used by organizations in pre- 
paring anniversary pamphlets.27 

Additional citations listing a variety of recommended materials for the local 
history collection repeat in a general way what we have included here. At 
the outset, we wish to call attention to the fact that no historical artifacts of 
any type — flags, medals, Indian arrowheads, pottery — are included in any 
of these lists. Relics have no place in a library collection and fall properly to 
the province of museums and historical societies. In any campaign which 
might be undertaken to acquire new material, the Bronx Reference Center 
must be vigilant in avoiding well-intentioned bequests that would be a burden 
to the collection. The local Clio must know what to reject. 

Since a number of the items recommended by Ander and Hobbs are in the 
category of historical source.material, we believe it necessary to emphasize 
that rare or unique materials of any kind should not be handled by the Bronx 
Reference Center, as their proper care and preservation can be best accom- 
plished by the Reference Department. 

Another question which must be considered in determining the types of 
materials eligible for inclusion in our collection is the matter of "living history." 
What is our responsibility for current ephemera, the materials that record 


36 О, Fritiof Ander, "Are our p libraries obligated to collect and preserve the historical 
records of the community?" Illinois Libraries, 84:445, December 1052. 


26 John L. Hobbs, Libraries and the materials of local history. London, Grafton, 1948. 
7! Helen Zatterberg. Op. cit., p. 351. 
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changes in the living community for the record of tomorrow? Much of the 
writing on local history today lays stress on the need for better acquisition and 
preservation of contemporary ephemera, placing responsibility on the library 
for this function. The following quotation states this point of view. 


For a number of years there has been a decided emphasis on the import- 
ance of collecting local material now for the future historian. To the 
librarians who stress this point, local history items are not only the manu- 
script diary, early imprint and rare broadside of an earlier day, but also 
today’s imprints and manuscript records, for the record of today is the 
history of tomorrow. The obligation the library has of collecting and 
preserving current materials and making them available for use is as 
clearly defined as are its duties in relation to the rare pieces of the 
pioneer period.?8 


The writer then points out that librarians have failed to understand the 
importance of ephemeral material to the historian. Historians need informa- 
tion from a number of communities as a varied accumulation of evidence with 
which to evaluate some historical trend or the underlying causes of a move- 
ment. As a part of this reservoir of historical information, the seemingly un- 
important local data may be an important key, more significant in the final 
picture than some rare imprint or manuscript. The very commonness of the 
material causes carelessness in its handling and creates a greater obligation 
for librarians to preserve it.?? 

This point of view is given further expression in the following passages: 


Librarians were early reminded that the rare broadside or pamphlet 
of the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries that are priceless treasures 
in some library collection today are available because some one saved 
these copies in a day when they were fairly numerous and could be 
obtained with little effort.99 

Few volumes of that (19th) century can be classed as rare or valuable 
books. The text books of the period are almost worthless today . . . On the 
other hand, the pamphlet material, the ephemera, are in frequent de- 
mand by historians and biographers. Annual reports of hospitals, catalogs 
of students in medical schools, biographical sketches, controversial 
papers, programs of meetings of societies, health department reports, 
even diplomas, certificates, advertisements, are wanted by historians . . . 
Unfortunately many of these are as scarce as their sixteenth-century 
counterparts.91 


28 Elizabeth Farles. Op. cit., p. 44. 

29 Ibid., p. 45. 

39 Reuben G. Thwaites, "Gathering of local history materials by public libraries." Library 
Journal, 22:82, Feb. 1897. 

81 Gertrude L. Annan, "Preservation of historical records and the need for saving the ephemera 
of today.” Special Libraries, 88:39-44, Feb., 1947. 
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At a panel discussion held at the 1940 meeting of the Pennsylvania Library 
- Association the following statement was reported: 


The collecting of material relating to the living past and present of the 
community in which every library is situated . . . should be one of the 
important functions of that library. The collection and its use are deter- 
minded by the size and type of the locality but subject matter should 
include anything related to the history and development of the com- 
munity and contemporary material should be preserved for the future.9? 


If the library is to preserve the record of the "living community” as well as 
to collect the written past, it is obvious that we have a limitless depth of local 
affairs from which to select significant material for preservation. In defining 
the scope of our operations, it is well that we acknowledge and be aware of 
the ideal program which would meet the terms these writers have set down. 
As a branch library in a metropolitan area served by a large reference collec- 
tion, we are saved a great deal of the responsibility for this type of activity. 
Nevertheless, as we have realized in our examination of the other collections 
in The New York Public Library, there are levels of community life that are 
not touched by the Reference Department archives, and in formulating the 
scope of a borough local history collection it is desirable to mention the areas 
in which our expanded service could conceivably operate. Having done this, 
we may then trim our sails and make the concrete recommendations which 
are realistic and in line with the actual situation in which we function. 


The first requisite in any library collection is the file of local news- 
papers, and yet I am constantly shocked at finding in sizeable libraries 
that the local newspaper is not bound for preservation.9? 


Practice at the Bronx Reference Center has been to keep The New York 
Times for one year and the New York Post, Home News Edition, for six 
months. The New York Times operates on an international plane and can 
scarcely be considered a local newspaper, but it is essential, nevertheless, for 
its coverage of material needed for the vertical file, as a record of current 
events and world affairs, as a repository of biographical information. Particu- 
larly for the latter, the cornerstone of any local history collection in the Bronx 
should be an indefinite run of this newspaper on microfilm. Such an addition 
would serve not only the interests of the Bronx Reference Center but would 


32 Marion De Leon, "Scope of local history." Pennsylvania Library and Museum Notes, 18:16- 
17, Jan., 1941. 

88 William J. Hamilton, “The local library a center for historical material" Library Occurrent, 
6:250-258, April 1922. 
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also relieve pressure on the microfilm service of the Reference Department 
in keeping with the purpose for which the Bronx Reference Center was 
originally created. 

The Riverdale Press is a local Bronx newspaper published for the Kings- 
bridge area, and it is not received at the Bronx Reference Center at the present 
time. It runs feature articles from time to time on Bronx history which would 
be valuable for a local history scrapbook or file. In recent months it has been 
featuring a series of short articles on street names in the Bronx. Municipal 
Reference Center has used this material but certainly such an indigenous 
publication deserves a place as well in the regional reference collection of 
the Bronx. We recommend a subscription to this newspaper and to all other 
local periodicals, published now or in the future in the Bronx which are likely 
to contribute to the effectiveness of the local history collection. 

The maiter of local imprints, generally conceded to be in the province of 
local history, is in our opinion beyond our scope. A large portion of such im- 
prints would be commercial and too voluminous for the small library, while 
the balance are esoteric publications which we must necessarily forego. The 
assumption here is that additional space gained for the branch through reha- 
bilitation will be needed for materials in greater demand. 

The bibliography in the recently published The American City Novel * 
contains no titles classified under the Bronx. This sin of omission may be 
excused in a list of such broad scope, since the Bronx is not a city, but to raise 
its prestige to the level of Brooklyn, its sister borough which is well repre- 
sented, we feel obliged to report that fiction on the Bronx as well as other 
forms of literature, does exist. Our examination of the Hufeland collection 
of Westchester history, now housed in the Thomas Paine Memorial Library 
at New Rochelle, revealed a similiar slight to the borough despite the excellent 
representation of other towns in the county. Thus, the works of John Kendrick 
Bangs are gathered on the Yonkers shelf although the actual settings of many 
of these novels center around the life and fashionable events at the Jerome 
and Morris Raceways and Van Cortlandt Park. Bronx Ballads, by Robert 
A. Simon, illustrated by Hershfield, a work in the style of Arthur Kober, was 
the only non-historical volume assigned to the Bronx. 

Fiction and literature with a Bronx background seem to have escaped 
classification as such and have been absorbed into the general literature of 
New York City or gerrymandered in Westchester. Two novels by Cooper, 


84 Blanche Н. Gelfant, The American City Novel. Norman, Oklahoma, University of Oklahoma, 
1954. 
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The Spy, and Satanstoe had their action and setting in the Bronx. Titles like 
All Brides are Beautiful % and There Comes a Time % are classified as fiction 
about New York City although setting and plot motivation involve the Bronx. 
The New York Collection at Hudson Park Branch includes fiction about New 
York City as does the Long Island Collection in Queens, and in developing a 
Bronx collection, the task of ferreting out this material would be challenging 
and a pertinent embellishment to the local history service which could be 
undertaken after more urgent needs have been met. 

The inclusion of books by local residents raises a different problem. In the 
small town or city the interest of citizens in the local boy ^who made good" is 
a natural and expected one. Civic pride is not confined to the small munici- 
pality, but in a metropolitan area like the Bronx it takes a slightly different 
form. Here people are of diverse origin, and the intimate acquaintance with 
a locality is with the neighborhood rather than a teeming borough. People 
who do not know their next door neighbor have little interest in the works of 
an author merely because he was born or reared in the same borough. Collec- 
tions of books written by local authors seem certainly to be a marginal area 
that can be postponed to the indefinite future. 

Anniversary brochures, either of churches or business firms, seem to be one 
of the staples of local history. Every list of suggested materials mentions this 
form, and every librarian concerned with a local history collection boasts of 
the aid which has been given at some time or other in the preparation of such 
a brochure. It is the most tangible and explicit evidence of the value of local 
history materials and when it has been compiled, it is also one of the most 
useful materials that the collection receives. 

Many of the brochures issued by Bronx institutions in the past are stil] re- 
tained in the vertical file collections of Bronx branches. Brochuxes take up a 
minimum of space, are adequately handled by existing practice and present 
no problem in this respect, but it is the acquistion of such material, either 
published or forthcoming, which will require a conscious effort and policy on 
our part if we are to make the most of these elusive publications. 

Sociological area studies are a recurrent activity which brings college stu- 
dents hopefully to the library in search of information. If we approached the 
instructors of such classes, arrangements might be made whereby outstanding 
papers could be donated to the local history collection. This would add an 
incentive to motivate the student and provide useful data for the library files. 


85 Thomas Bell, АП Brides are Beautiful. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1986. 
86 There Comes a Time. Boston, Little, Brown and Company, 1943. 
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No evaluation of materials for a local history collection can omit the con- 
sideration of a picture file. Pictures of the community in all stages of develop- 
ment are of permanent interest to newspapers, organizations, and individuals, 
are comparatively easy to acquire, and provide one of the best means of build- 
ing good will between the library and its community. A decision on the inclu- 
sion of a local picture collection must weigh the advantages accrued in terms 
of publicity for the regional library, closer relations with the organized com- 
munity and the utilization of materials against the effort and time which the 
staff would need to devote to it. Another important consideration should be 
the relation to the general Picture Collection of the Circulation Department 
housed at Forty-second street. 

A recognized approach to the acquisition of photographs of historical. in- 
terestvis an appeal to the public that never fails to touch the heart strings of 
nostalgic association and to spur "old timers" in a search of attics and family 
albums. What a warm feeling is instilled in such individuals for the institution 
that expresses an interest in preserving these mementoes! In a borough where 
change is a constant process, the only record of neighborhood landmarks may 
be in photographs taken by amateurs, which would otherwise be destined for 
the trash basket in some future spring cleaning. And if our senior citizens can 
be enlisted to help in illustrating the past, the large body of teen-agers devoted 
to the latest in photographic gadgetry will welcome the opportunity of apply- 
ing newly acquired skills in documenting the present. Thus, a solid bridge is 
built between the library and its public which is able to contribute as well as 
to borrow from the library's varied resources. 

We believe it is unnecessary to expatiate on the variety of uses which a 
local picture collection can serve. The scope of the collection, limited to pic- 
tures depicting the Bronx at all stages of its existence, is obviously a pictorial 
history which supplements the written record. In accumulating pictures of 
contemporary Bronx scenes, the Bronx Reference Center would be in a posi- 
tion to preserve photographs that would not reach the Picture Collection or 
the American History Divisions New York Photograph Collection in the 
Central Building. In our interview with the Superintendent of the Picture 
Collection, we inquired whether the coverage of the Bronx in pictures was so 
complete as to make a local collection in the Bronx Reference Center a super- 
fluous duplication of effort and service. The reply we received was an emphatic 
statement that there is no such thing as complete coverage. The Superinten- 
dent of the Picture Collection was of the opinion that a file in the Bronx would 
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supplement the downtown collection by bringing forth photographs that 
would otherwise be lost. 

The limited scope of the picture file under consideration, restricted to Bronx 
subjects, would require less attention than a general picture collection similar 
to those formerly maintained in branches. Subject subdivisions would be few. 
Preparation detail after the initial stages of organization would be limited to 
the indexing and labeling of photographs received. Clipping of books and 
magazines would of course be undertaken when the material was encountered, 
but because of the limited subject area, we cannot feel the task of such pro- 
portion as would interfere with the normal routines of the Bronx Reference 
Center. 

Requests for real estate maps of the Bronx are received periodically at the 
Bronx Reference Center. Because of their large size, which requires that they 
be kept in a special cabinet, the Bronx Reference Center has not had room to 
keep these maps. They are only available in the Bronx at the present time at 
the Bronx County Court House. If the enlarged quarters in the Fordham 
building provide enough space to contain the necessary map cabinet, the 
addition of such maps should be considered. We do not deem it an essential 
service, nor an integral part of the local history collection, but it would be 
a convenient and useful addition for business people in the Fordham area. 
Since other types of maps are a specialty that would be difficult to handle 
and are at the present time well provided for in other institutions, we feel 
that they are outside the scope of the Bronx Reference Center collection. The 
limitations of space alone, we believe, make this decision mandatory. 

There remain to be considered the various types of primary materials gen- 
erally believed to be in the province of the local history collection which we 
have listed at the beginning of this section. Some of these, such as personal 
correspondence, diaries, account books, the minutes and proceedings of 
organizations, mill books, shop books, wills, etc., seem obviously outside the 
scope of our plans for a service that must necessarily be a secondary considera- 
tion of the branch function. All of these may be classed as unique materials 
and as such have been already excluded in our earlier statement. Nevertheless, 
we must recognize that in any program or campaign in which local history is 
publicized, this type of material may be brought to our attention or given to 
the branch. Under these circumstances, it might be difficult to reject these 
items without making some provision for their preservation. Conceivably in 
the course of these activities the branch could serve as a conveyor belt or 
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intermediary between the Librarys Manuscript and American History di- 
visions or other city institutions. | 

The precise dividing line between these various materials cannot be drawn 
here. A file on programs of church meetings, or of important public functions, 
charity bazaars, educational or welfare conferences might not necessarily tax 
the resources of the branch. From our perspective we cannot recommend that 
such materials be included, but we mention them as a potential source that 
the branch librarian may consider when establishing a policy in the future. 


Geographic Limitations 


In our short historical outline of the Bronx, we attempted to show that much 
of the history of the borough is involved with Westchester County of which it 
was originally a part. A great deal of the published material relating to the 
Bronx concerns the individual towns, such as Kingsbridge, West Farms or 
Morrisania, before these areas were incorporated into a borough of New York 
City. The movement of families throughout the metropolitan area makes it 
difficult to localize them exclusively to any individual borough, and the flow 
of colonial and revolutionary history was a movement across the boundaries 
of Connecticut, Westchester, Long Island, and other parts of the present 
greater city. Any study of the Bronx must be undertaken with a view of the 
total metropolitan area, as the borough cannot be comprehended except in 
relation to its neighbors. 

The students who will be the most frequent users of the local history book 
collection will require material on the city generally as well as on the Bronx. 
Books on the history of Manhattan or Brooklyn are of general interest to stu- 
dents throughout the city and should be included in local history collections 
regardless of the borough in which they are situated. 

The geographic limitation of the local history collection at the Bronx Ref- 
erence Center should be determined by two policies — one towards the book 
collection and one on non-book ephemera. The book collection need not be 
limited to the Bronx but should include all of New York City (as it does at 
present) and it should also extend its scope to contiguous areas of West- 
chester and Connecticut. Some of the publications of the Westchester His- 
torical Association are properly within the scope of Bronx local history. 


As with village, town and city histories, try to locate the neighboring 
county histories for an area of twenty to fifty miles on all sides of your 
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own county. The one to the south may have nothing to say of your com- 
munity, but the one to the north may devote pages to 1.37 


Non-book ephemera because of its potential quantity must necessarily be 
limited to the borough proper. Since our ability to cope with this limited 
sphere of activity will be sorely taxed under foreseeable circumstances, we 
believe the geographic scope of the collection in this respect must be rigidly 
fixed. To extend any further geographically, seems totally unrealistic and 
obviously beyond the scope of the Bronx Reference Center. 


Indexing and Compiling of Bibliographies as 
Special Reference Tools 


The collection and preservation of historical literature is only one aspect 
of a local history service. In undertaking to expand activity in this area, it is 
important to recognize that the book collection, if it is to be effectively ex- 
ploited, must be supplemented by a staff that has the time and interest to 
devote to indexing and to the gathering of bibliographic information. Ideally, 
the librarian in charge of such a collection should have an intimate knowledge 
of the books themselves since much of this type of local information is often 
difficult to find without considerable search. Special guides and indexes will 
be needed so that fugitive information is readily available or within reach of 
less experienced members of the library staff. 

The following is a list of appropriate projects which could be developed by 
the Bronx Reference Center staff as part of the local history service: 

1. Analysis of books with added subject headings in the catalog to 
identify Bronx history in books about New York City. 


2. Loose-leaf scrapbook of biographical and historical articles clipped 
from local papers. 


3. List of Bronx celebrities, past and pe with citations on where 
information on these people is to be found. 


4. Street name index to give the origins of Bronx street names. 
5. List of agencies, organizations, groups, etc., in the Bronx not listed 


in regular sources. 
6. Index to material dealing with the Bronx in the vertical file. 


T.Index to pictures. 


8. Bibliographies on various phases of life in the Bronx of interest to 
students. 


87 Donald Dean Parker, Local history, how to gather it, write it, and publish it. New York, 
Social Science Research Council, 1944. p. 8. 
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IV: 
CONCLUSION 


The lines of regional reorganization are set and we have begun to function 
in the new pattern which has been designed to provide better library service 
to our public. When the rehabilitated Fordham branch building opens with 
new offices and physical rearrangement of its two branches, the Bronx Region- 
al Library will assume a more tangible and institutionalized form. At this 
point, it is natural to consider the expansion of services which the new con- 
ditions may make possible, services which would give further expression to 
the new unit of library organization in the Bronx. 

As an area for expanded service, local history seems in many ways peculiarly 
suited to such a program. From the standpoint of public need and library 
relations, and in terms of its relation to other similar services in the city, there 
is much to recommend such a program. The realities of existing staff lines at 
the Bronx Reference Center, and present policies with regard to personnel im- 
pose limitations which confine any contemplated expansion to a rather narrow 
sphere. However, such limitations are to some extent complemented by re- 
strictions in scope naturally imposed by the established function of the Bronx 
Reference Center and its relationship to other library units. 

This study attempts to provide an evaluation of the need for an extended 
local history service, and also to offer a blueprint which may be of assistance 
in establishing the practical limitations in this aréa should such a project be 
undertaken. Thus the path is indicated whereby a new local history policy 
could be inaugurated to herald the reopening of the Fordham building and 
Regional Library Offices. Or if a more modest approach is preferred, the 
suggested projects may be initiated gradually, and then incorporated slowly 
into a broadened program. 

Writing of the local history collection organized in the Frederick H. Hild 
Regional Library in Chicago, the librarian had this advice to give, 

Often the collection and preservation of community historical records 
is considered ‘extracurricular, to be undertaken when more time and more 
staff are available. This utopia seldom, arrives, and the public is denied a 
special and important service. Every library can in some degree do some- 
thing. If not an entire room, an alcove, a shelf or two, or a vertical file 
cabinet devoted to the history of the community, will pay dividends in 


contributions received, in better library reference service, and in better 
public relations for the library and its community.58 


38 Helen Zatterberg. Op. cit., p. 851. 
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ART COMMITTEE: 
Етлно Root, Jr. (Chairman) 
Dana T. BARTHOLOMEW 
RoLAND L. REDMOND 


AUDIT COMMITTEE: 
Mns. DoucLAs Horton * 
ARTHUR A. HoucHron, Jr. 
Cann Н. PFORZHEIMER 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE: 
Етлно Root, Jr. (Chairman) 
ARTHUR A. HOUGHTON, JR. 
RorAND L. REDMOND 


1 Resigned December 1, 1955; elected Honorary Trustee, December 14, 1955. 
з Rengned November 16, 1954; elected Honorary Trustee, January 12, 1955. 


3 Resigned October 13, 1955. 
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Statistical Annual Report of the Library 


W's 
July 1, 1954 — June 30, 1955 


T report of the Library for the last full fiscal year presents most of 
the tabular matter customarily published: the roster of the Board of 
Trustees, with their present committee assignments; that of the officers and 
the chiefs of branches and divisions as of December 1, 1955; and the tables 
of growth and routine activities. Financial data and the Schedule of En- 
dowed Funds appear in the separately issued Report of the Treasurer which 
is available upon request. 


SUMMARY 


In the Reference Department 1,012,163 readers were recorded; they con- 
sulted 2,602,602 volumes. ( The use of many thousands of volumes from open 
reference shelves was not recorded.) 

The number of readers and visitors recorded at the Central Building was 
2,954,223 (a daily average of 8,096). 

Total number of bound volumes and pamphlets, June 30, 1955: Reference 
Department, 3,662,783 (the net additions being 80,915); Circulation Depart- 
ment, 2,375,968. Grand total for the entire Library, 6,038,751. 

In the Circulation Department, the number of books issued for home use 
by its eighty Branches and Sub-branches and three Bookmobiles was 
11,497,526. 

398,278 volumes were added to the book stock of the Circulation Depart- 
ment. The next increase was 150,414. Registered borrowers numbered 
740,790. 

Expressed in terms of full-time positions, the number of employees of the 
Library on June 80, 1954, was 1,687 of whom 680 were paid from private 


funds and 1,007 were paid from public funds. 
[617] 
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TABLE 2 


Record or VoLUMES ConsuLTED IN Main Reapinc Room 


By CLASSES 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, JULY 1,1954 — June 30, 1955 











Art, Archaeology, etc. 
Bibliography 2-2. 
Biography 2-42. 
Economics and Sociology ——---—-- 
Geography 


Literature (American and English) 
Literature (all other) 
Medicine 
Philology 
Philosophy .. 
Religion =... > 
Science а ааа occu 
Technology Ll 
General Periodicals and Collections 
Pils neca 


"Totals: un ИИН 











Reserved books 
GRAND TOTALS 





NOV. 


ЗЕЕ 





à 


eA һа ON ON I ON 
to BE 
SEARS 


Nu 
а а 
38 


71,003 
3,550 


69,998 | 74,553 


Taste 2 — Concluded 
Record or VoLUMES ConsuLTED IN Main Reapinc Room 


By CLasses 




















Pd 

DEC. ri а 
4672| 5,041 
1,5291] 1,428 
4,037 | 3:913 
15,590 | 15,134 
7 908 
7,185| 7,255 
1,076| 999 
7,178| 7,280 
8032| 7,564 
1005| 1108 
1,621| 1,685 
6,114] 5,696 
2,91| 2,385 
2905| 2919 
341| 381 
10721 9,691 
321| 310 











78,796 | 77,187 
3,940; 3,859 
82,7361 81,046 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1,1954 — June 30, 1955 





















































% OF 

MAY | JUNE | TOTALS TOTAL 

Art, Archaeology, etc. 5,383, 5,254] 60,565 6.9 
Bibliography ll 1,513] 1,267 | 17,197 1.9 
Biography аа 3,393] 2,649 ,382 4.6 
Economics and Sociology. 14,408 | 12,924| 165,909 19.0 
Geography =. D 662 598 9,398 1.0 
History c 7,467 | 6,805 83,649 9.6 
AR зы ыл ыле әл зы 85 973| 1,054 11,330 1.3 
Literature (American and English)| 5,971 8429| 5,238| 79,883 92 
Literature (all other) 1... 6,398 7,899| 6,110 ,582 9.7 
Medicine -nm 1,132 1,239; 1,169] 13,741 1.6 
Philology 1-22... 1,239 1,756] 1,468 18,514 2.1 
Philosophy ааа ___| 4,893 6,392} 5,000 67,178 7.7 
Teligion-- ee mm 1,938 2,581| 1,935 26,503 32 
Science. o Un шышы 2,248 2,346| 2,330 30,434 3.5 
Technology 22: 12... 3,247 3,3681 3,167; 40,278 4.6 
General Periodicals and Collections 8,226 11,556] 8,202; 117,474 13.5 
КИЗ з loc ss 303 447 3,895 0.5 
Totals 79,668 | 65,617 | 870,912 99.9 
Reserved books 3,9831 3,281 43,545 en 
GRAND TOTALS Ll lll —À 69,440 Y А 83,651 | 68,898! 914,457 | шг 

















TABLE 3 
VOLUMES AND PAMPHLETS IN REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1954 тнкоосн June 30, 1955 


















Pax- Bourn 
rHLETS | ("N.C.") мака 
VoLUMES OFE 
Booxs? TRE pi BuxpLxs Епмв | TOTALS 
& Boxxs 


(“Р.У”) РАм- 
VOLUMES | PHLETS 


June 30,1954... ———— | 2,644,715 | 674,842 | 22,436 16,397 | 3,581,868 
Gross Additions 1954/55 | 59,5141 13,711 309 81,693 
Withdrawals and Missings_____ m 778 
Net Additions 1954/55____ 2,075 80,915 
June 30,1955... 22,745 18,472 | 3,662,783 





TABLE 4 
STATISTICS OF Books RECEIVED AND EXCHANGED 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Jury 1, 1954 rHroucH June 30, 1955 


VOLUMES PAMPHLETS 





Books RECEIVED: 
By Purchase ______ ЕСА 














1 Includes pressboards. 

3 Does not include P.V. volumes which are counted elsewhere. 

з Includes P.V, volumes of pamphlets, N.C. volumes, manila rope bundles, and films, 

4 The 688,553 pamphlets are bound in 74,153 volumes. 

5'The N.C. volumes have been made the units ın counting instead of individual pamphlets in the N.C. volumes. 
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ТАВІЕ 5 
STATISTICS OF Current PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


- Jury 1, 1954 — June 30, 1955 P d 
Afghanistan, 1 Falkland Islands, 2 
Alaska, 8 Fiji Islands, 4 
Albania, 1 Finland, 49 
Algeria, 24 France, 1,069 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 4 French Equatorial Africa, 3 
Argentina, 217 French Guiana, 3 
Armenia, 1 French West Africa, 9 
Australia, 216 Gambia, 10 
Austria, 193 Germany, 1,114 
Bahama Islands, 2 Gibraltar, 2 
Belgian Congo, 19 Gold Coast, 11 
Belgium, 294 Great Britain, 1,850 
Bermuda, 4 England, 1,727 
Bolivia, 19 Northern Ireland, 51 
Borneo, 10 Scotland, 59 
Brazil, 177 Wales, 13 
British East Africa, 10 Greece, 34 
British Guiana, 4 Greenland, 1 
British Honduras, 2 Guam, 1 
British West Indies, 41 Guatemala, 28 
Bulgaria, 29 Haiti, 10 
Burma, 11 Hawaii, 20 
Cambodia, 1 Honduras, 9 
Cameroons, 3 Hong Kong, 15 
Canada, 594 Hungary, 67 
Canal Zone, 1 Iceland, 6 
Cape Verde Islands, 3 India, 312 
Ceylon, 16 Indonesia, 27 
Chile, 60 Iran, 9 
China *, 59 Iraq, 4 
Colombia, 74 Ireland, 26 
Costa Rica, 16 Israel, 100 
Cuba, 86 Italy, 638 
Curaçao, 4 Japan, 259 
Cyprus, 3 Jugoslavia, 58 
Czechoslovakia, 82 Kenya, 6 
Denmark, 132 Korea, 2 
Dominican Republic, 25 Laos, 2 
Dutch Guiana, 3 Latvia, 5 
Ecuador, 25 Lebanon, 6 
Egypt, 33 Leeward Islands, 3 
Eritrea, 1 Liberia, 2 
Ethiopia, 2 Libya, 1 


* Includes both Communist China and Nationalist China (Formosa). 
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Taste 5 — Concluded 
STATISTICS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS RECEIVED, ARRANGED BY COUNTRY 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 


De Jury 1,1954 — June 30, 1955 


Lithuania, 2 Reunion, 1 
Luxembourg, 15 Rhodesia, 19 

Macao, 3 Roumania, 24 
Madagascar, 6 St. Helena, 3 

Malaya f, 33 St. Pierre & Miquelon, 2 
Malta, 6 Salvador, 25 

Mauritius, 9 Samoa, 5 
"Mexico, 199 Seychelles, 2 

Monaco, 5 Siam, 10 

Morocco, 18 Sierra Leone, 7 
Mozambique, 12 Spain, 246 

Nauru, 1 Surinam, 1 

Nepal, 1 Swaziland, 1 
Netherlands, 312 Sweden, 208 

New Caledonia, 4 Switzerland, 335 

New Hebrides, 1 Syria, 11 

New Zealand, 56 Tanganyika, 1 
Nicaragua, 15 Timor, 2 

Nigeria, 25 Tonga, 1 

Norway, 84 "Trieste, 1 

Nyasaland, 2 Tunisia, 9 

Pakistan, 40 Turkey, 35 

Panama, 13 Uganda, 1 

Paraguay, 5 U. S. S. R., 233 

Peru, 51 Union of South Africa, 172 
Philippines, 53 United States of America $, 9,077 
Poland, 169 Uruguay, 43 

Portugal, 74 Venezuela, 75 
Portuguese Guinea, 3 Viet Nam, 11 
Portuguese West Africa, 3 Virgin Islands, 3 
Puerto Rico, 31 Zanzibar, 2 

TOTAL NUMBER OF TITLES . . . . 20,106 


f Includes Singapore. 
I Continental U. S. only. Alaska, Canal Zone, Guam, Hawali, end Puerto Rico listed separately. 
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TABLE 6 
STATISTICS oF Books CATALOGED AND ACCESSIONED 
(PREPARATION Division) 
REFERENCE DEPARTMENT, Jury 1,1954 — June 30, 1955 


MONOGRAPHS: Тітеѕ — Torars 
New wok . . . . . . . o 42,335 
Continuation work . = Е - E = Е 942 
Second copy work _ _ m. “he ©з жы, us 62 

Тот, _ = - Е = - = E = Ж 43,339 
Recatalog work - - = EN = E - 4,201 
ToraL "ES mpra шл үз tren - Et 24 47,540 

SERIALS: 

New work _ Е i = - Е > a 5,143 
Continuation work _ - " 5 2 E - 20,153 
Second copy work _ m Iu. íes Be cu 21 

Тоты, . Lk т, Uke, Mo с Š = S. 25,317 
Recatalog work — - = ы. a E - ` 1491 

‘TOTAL? à =, d ns ou ды. ды mh. We ты 26,808 

Firm MONOGRAPHS: 

New work - = =» у=. эз. з AS 451 
Continuation work - 2 ~ 2 . = . 1 
Second copy work - _ - . . . . 254 

TOTAL, x^ "ua Әт ш үш, Шыу М „с 2 ds 706 
Recatalog work = 2 2 -~ . -~ 342 

TorL _ " Е 2 = = ә: E 2. E 1,048 

Fum SERIALS: 

New work - = E = = zs = Е 38 
Continuation work _ S cu a = z > 596 
Second copy work _ -~ ze me. шо ve 55 16 
Тота, - = = 26 5 = 2 = = = 650 
Recatalog work = E = - = = = 34 
Тота, _ = = = = E å = = = 684 
Тоталі — FILMS a à te fs de Eod ou 1,732 

Mars: 

New work - = mb <2. ver Ж. % SS 2,343 
Continuation work _ КЕ = = = = 2 100 
Second copy work _ z = B = = A P 

Tora - 2 es bee ee ume LE = = E 2,443 
Recatalog work _ A 2 А г. 2, > 283 

TOTALA ы que ety ДЕ ME a кш “ушШ 2,726 
GRAND TOTAL. 2 . . - - т: = = 78,806 
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TABLE 7 
GROWTH OF THE REFERENCE DEPARTMENT CATALOGS 
Jury 1,1954— June 30, 1955 


* Caros Appen 
N CATALOGS: 
`“ Ofcial ja: "uc „ 7 Be xm. Sy L sy 
Public Catalog. = à 2 „ . . . . . . 177,315 
Arte шз uL. x uU жа ve де в. à 8770 
American History . _ . 2 . . . . . 9508 
Economics uw о ЫШ саш 12 d Сш SE oum. 2.254592 
Genealogy moe me UN Uu LE ur un ame ed. 4,84) 
Jewish 2 . . . . . а 9,954 
Manuscript LS | SES RÀ UE. S d qu 537 
Maps = ES = mm HAE чё Үш = zs - 8212 
Music Omer £x Oe we Еа о ощ, ш 541227, 


Oriental за „ „ ESO „ Lee ee A а а BA 
Prints me? xc Am qul жый, CL uL. Gus 3 Xs 521324 
Reserve о. ono es uc cxe MO mS ld m Re ла 5470 
Slavonic . . . . . . . . . . . 12,939 
Spencer ш . . . . ш . . . . . 229 
Science & Technology - . .. . 2 . `- 15843 





Toran ^) WEM der уы =. = 5 EN - 380,790 
SuELr Lists 
Stacks „ . - . . . . . . . . 2651 
Aft Ls x2 чш, cee юма м. М Ss шу Xm! шо „ш 149 
American History . mÁ Más ‚ш. cou EC ш Чы 1124 
Economics = Um dme S dm. ш om ш & ox 22000 





Music з цш - 2 суй 2 - 2 1834 
Oriental z à = = Е 2 = = = 993 
Prints Эс жї" х Мы ш! РМ. ме as 143 
Spencer ca э D хш д VES ш зш kw 185 
Science & Technology -_ 2 a a2 L = = - 6,394 

Toran wee i ш. let Ale, omo en 527. 742,826 
GRAND TOTAL - -2 . a . . . .  . 423,616 
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TABLE 9 
NuMBER AND CLASSES ОЕ VOLUMES IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


June 30, 1955 





Crass NUMBER Per CENT 
Fiction Re 903,962 38.00 
Non-Fiction 2..2... 1,472,006 62.00 
TOTAL  _.. 2,375,968 100.00 
Taste 10 


REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS IN CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Jury 1, 1954 — June 30, 1955 








Number Registered, July 1, 1954— June 30, 1955 ______ _—— 241,691 


Total Registration, Jtme 30, 1955... 740,790 
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STAFF OFFICERS, 1955-1956 


GENERAL 
Epwanp С. ЁлккнАЕЕН, Director 


Groner L. SCHAEFER, Business Manager ЮОкосн FuLrON, Assistant to the Director 
ALAN L, Heynesan, Chief, Personnel Office Anna L. GLANTz, Chief, Public Relations Office 
BAYARD SCHIEFFELIN, Executive Officer 


REFERENCE DEPARTMENT 
Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street Annex, 187 West 25th Street 


Roreerror D. Rocers, Chief 


Слвевт А. CAM, Executive Assistant 

Genaty D. McDonatp, L.H.D., Chief of American History and Genealogy Division, 
Acting Chief of Map Division and Acting Editor 

Miss SARAH A. Dickson, Ph.D., Chief of Arents Collection 

Miss MunrgL Frances Batpwin, Chief of Art and Architecture Division 

]онм D. Gorvan, Ph.D., Chief of Berg Collection 

Ricaan Т. Dox, Chief of Book Delivery Division 

Joen Fair, Chief of Economics Division 

ARCHIBALD P. DEWxrxsE, Chief of Information Division 

Josmua Brocn, Ph.D., Chief of Jewish Division 

Roserr W. Hirn, Keeper of Manuscripts 

CARLETON SPRAGUE SMrru, Ph.D., Chief of Music Division 

Sano J. Riccannt, Chief of Newspaper Division, 187 West 25th Street 

Joan L. Misa, Ph.D., Chief of Oriental Division and Acting Chief of Slavonic Division 

Bannon M. Franz, Chief of Periodicals Division 

Roserr E. Кічсеву, Chief of Preparation Division 

Lewis M. Starx, Chief of Reserve Division 

REGNALD R. HAwxiNs, Chief of Science and Technology Division 

Kanu Кор, Adviser for Spencer Collection and Chief of Prints Division 

GEORGE FnEEnLEY, Chief of the Theatre Collection 


BUSINESS OFFICES 
Сконсе L. ScuaErkn, Business Manager 


Rex Јонмѕом, Chief of Building Maintenance and Operation 

Miss CAROLINE JAconsEN, Manager of the Cafeteria 

ALFRED Bresicer, Operator, Offset Machines 

Rare CannurmEns, Chief of Photographic Service 

Wurm В. THURMAN, Superintendent of Printing Office and Bindery 
Henserr Вооѕснев, Superintendent of Purchasing Office 

ALBERT Brranzt, Supervisor of the Shipping Room 

EuckNE E. Zaccon, Special Investigator 

Mns. Liuran Baver, Chief of the Telephone Exchange 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, М.Ү. 


Joun MacxxNzig Cory, Chief 
Miss Mancarer WEHLER, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 


Снл.ранм'в Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain Boox Orpen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
Younc Prorie’s Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin ^ CArALoGING, Miss Ellen Peters 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes Binvinc AND Processinc, William Stern 


Inrerprance Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LIBRARY For THE BLIND. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS Center. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

МомісІРАІ, REFERENCE LIBRARY. 2230 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. 

Picrure Cottection. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Ѕсномвовс CoLLECTION. 103 West 135th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


CoonpiNATOR, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 


AcuiLAR. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 

BroowiNcDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL. 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss Regina Sludock 

CENTRAL CHILDREN’S Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL СтасотАттом. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzStmons 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 88 East Broadway. Miss Manon E. Lang 

Corvmaia. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander, 
Согомвов. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 

Соомтев CULLEN. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 

DoNNxrLL RecionaL. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherme O'Brien 

Errpmany. 228 East 23га Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 

Frrry-ricura Srager. 127 East 58th Street. Miss Mary C. Hatch 

Forr WasHINGTON. 535 West 179th Street. Miss Winifred Gambrill 

Gxonce Broce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 

Hamicron Евн Park. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
НАмитон Grance. 508 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 

Hanem Ілввлву. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 

Hupson Park. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 

Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 

Jackson Square. 251 West 15th Street. Miss Ruth Sbinnamon 

Macoms’s Brincz. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 

MosLensEnc. 209 West 28rd Street. 

Music Lasmany. 121 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller 

NiNETy-sixTH STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 

115тн Ѕтһкет. 203 West 115th Street. Gerald Gold, acting 

195тн STREET. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 

Orrenponrer. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 

Rivensme. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 
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CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
List or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Sr. AcNES. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

Szwarp Pank. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

SIxXty-SEVENTH STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TEA ? ТаввАву. 20 West 53га Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tompxins Square. 881 East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
WasHINcron Heicats. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs, Regina M. Andrews 
Wensten. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

YORKVILLE, 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
CoorpinaTor, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Crry IsLanp Sus-BRANCH. 395 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
CLason’s Рот. Harrod Place. Mrs. Nadine George 

EASTCHESTER. 1281 Burke Avenue. Mrs. Hermine Schmauder 
КовонАм REGIONAL. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Сох Нол. Building 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. 

Нісн Bruce. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Howr'sPomr. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Erna Obermeier 
Kincsprmce. 3041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 

Mxrcoumr. 730 Melrose Avenue. Miss Helen I. Rawstron 

Mxrnosr. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 

Mornsania. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 

Mosoru. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 

Morr Haven. 321 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 
PankcHEsTER. 1884 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 
PrLHAM Pankway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace Iijima 
RiverpaLe. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 

SEpcwick. Building 4. 1558 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Turoc’s Necx. 8817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss Janice Ferguson 
TREMONT. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Universtry Нюснтз. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
VAN CORTLANDT. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 

Van Nzsr. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxxriELD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 

West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 
WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WoopLawn HEIGHTS SUB-BRANCH. 4803 Katonah Avenue. Mrs. Lucilia S. Pates 
Woopsrocx. 761 East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
Coorprvator, Miss Harriet Kemp 


Great Kors. 56 Gifford’s Lane. John Hulton 

HocuenoT Park Sus-BRANCH. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
New Dore (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. John Robotham 
Port RicmwoNp. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Princes Bay Sup-sranca. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 
Sr. Geonce REecioNAL. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 
Ѕоотн Brac SuB-BRANCH. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 
STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Hm Sus-snaNcH. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 
Тотгемупле, 7430 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

Wzsr New Васнтом. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 


Crossing the Line 


Tales of the Ceremony during Four Centuries 
Gathered by Harry MILLER LyDENBERG 


PART V Р; 


1802 


[July 26, 1802, on board La Victoire] Cependant, depuis quelques jours, notre 
équipage faisait de grands préparatifs, pour la célébration du fameux baptême 
du Tropique — sorte de carnaval autorisé sur les navires de l'État, afin de 
maintenir la gaîté, qui est un des éléments de la santé. 

La fête devait avoir d'autant d'éclat que beaucoup d'entre nous se trou- 
vaient dans le cas d'étre soumis à la classique ablution tropicale. 

Le 24, dans l'aprés-midi, une gréle de pois secs et de gargousses tomba, 
des hunes, sur le gaillard. Elle annongait le courrier du Bonhomme, ou Roi 
du Tropique. 

Ce courrier, faisant claquer son fouet, descendit de la grande hune. C'était 
un gabier, très joliment vêtu en postillon. П avait la veste galonnée, la plaque, 
la culotte de peau, les bottes et les éperons réglementaires, sans oublier la 
grosse queue ou catogan, qui symbolise la coiffure des vrais braves enfants 
de la Poste. 

S'avangant vers notre commandant, il lui remit une lettre, de la part de 
son souverain. Cette lettre réclamait le tribut d'usage, payable par tous ceux 
du bord qui entraient, pour la première fois, dans ses états. 

Gravement, M. de Péronne répondit: 

— Je suis trop bon marin et trop vieil ami du Bonhomme Tropique, pour 
lui refuser une si juste réclamation. Que votre maitre veuille bien venir de- 
main à mon bord, il aura pleine satisfaction. 

— Sa Majesté se présentera, accompagnée de toute sa cour, répondit le 
courrier. 

Le lendemain, 26, par 36? 96, de longitude occidentale, nous coupâmes, 
effectivement, le Tropique du Cancer. 

Dès le matin, tout avait été préparé pour la fête. Une tente avait été plantée, 
au pied du grand mát. Sous cette tente, se dressait un autel surmonté d'une 
croix, et de tous les attributs de la navigation: cartes marines, compas, 
octant... 

A droite de l'autel, le tróne du Pére Tropique. A gauche, une grande cuve, 
remplie d'eau, sur laquelle une planche était posée en travers. 

Le bruit de la foudre et une gréle analogue à celle de la veille, annoncérent 
l'arrivée du roi Tropique. 

Il descendit de la grande hune. Il avait une barbe blanche d'étoupe, et, 
bien que couvert de fourrures, feignait de grelotter, en dépit d'une tempéra- 
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ture de 26°. Derrière lui, descendit sa cour, composée de la moitié de l'équi- 
age. 
E Pes déguisements étaient fort ingénieux. 

C'était, d'abord, un tout jeune homme imberbe, au joli visage, qui repré- 
sentait Amphitrite, épouse du vieux Tropique. Des mousses, en tritons, lui 
faisaient cortége. 

DerNére ce groupe, Neptune, son trident à la main, traîné sur un char fait 
avec un affüt de canon. Ensuite, les esclaves du Tropique, barbouillés de 
différentes couleurs. 

Voici une troupe de guerriers, vétus à l'orientale, gráce à tous les pavillons 
et signaux mis à leur disposition. Voici les gendarmes et l'aumónier du Pére 
Tropique; des paysans bretons, un ours dansant au son du fifre. A clore le 
cortége, le diable avec ses cornes et sa fourche. 

Aprés avoir défilé sur le gaillard et fait le tour de la tente, le Bonhomme y 
pénétra, et le cortége se rangea autour de lui. 

Son secrétaire commenga l'appel de tous ceux qui devaient recevoir le 
baptéme. 

П appela, tout d'abord, M™ Jablonowski, et la femme du chirurgien-chef 
de l'armée, dont le nom m'échappe. Galamment, notre commandant, les 
conduisit, par la main, jusqu'à la cuve. 

Toutes deux avaient revétu une toilette de bal, trés élégante. La coquet- 
terie féminine ne désarme jamais, méme pour une féte de matelots. Ce n'est 
pas moi qui l'en blámerai. Quelques gouttes d'eau furent jetées sur leurs 
blanches mains. 

Puis le défilé des hommes commenga. 

Voici la formule du baptéme: 

— Jurez que vous respecterez, en toute circonstance, les femmes des bons 
marins. 

— Je le jure! répondait le néophyte. 

Alors, il était assis sur la planche fatidique: Un page du Père Tropique lui 
présentait un bassin. S'il y déposait une offrande, il recevait, dans la manche 
de son habit, quelques gouttes d'eau. Si non, il était saisi, brusquement, par 
la ceinture de sa culotte, et plongé, dans la cuve, pour la plus grande joie 
des spectateurs. 

Comme il eut été trop long de baptiser, individuellement, tous les soldats, 
ils le furent, en masse, avec la pompe à incendie. 

La cérémonie s'acheva par des danses et des chants, exécutés sur le gail- 
lard d'avant. Bientôt, sur la dunette, grades, âge, rang, tout fut confondu. On 
se bousculait, on se lançait de l'eau, on se faisait mille farces. 

Finalement, nous terminámes la féte par un punch des plus copieux et des 
plus épicés. Il fut bu, en trinquant à la santé du Tropique. 

Telle fut — vraie bacchanale — notre féte du Tropique. A quelques vari- 
antes prés, elle se célébre ainsi, à bord de tous les navires qui coupent le 
cercle. 
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1802, continued 


L'origine de cette burlesque cérémonie remonte très loin. Elle fut imaginée 
par les navigateurs portugais et espagnols, qui osèrent, les premiers, à la fin 
du XV? siècle, s'aventurer sur l'infini de l'Atlantique. 


(Christophe Paulin de la Poix, chevalier de Fréminville. Mémoires du 
‚.. Capitaine des frégates du Roi. Edited by E. Herpin. Paris, 1913. 
Bibliothéque de la revolution et de l'empire. v. 7, p. 30-33.) x 


In Man. v. 18 (1918), p. 187—188, is given a condensation in English by H. A. Rose, with the 
following comment: 
De Fréminville ascribes the origin of this ancient rite to the Portuguese and Spanish 
navigators who ventured at the end of the fifteenth century upon the boundless Atlantic. 
He says that it was allowed on State ships in order to maintain cheerfulness, one 
of the elements of health. 

This account differs a good deal from that given in the Book of Days, in which no 
mention is made of the ‘Old Tropic.’ As practised by En sailors, shaving the novice 
was a principal feature, and by far the roughest part of the ordeal. The Book of Days 
says the custom, ın some form or other, is believed to be very ancıent, and to have 
been originally instituted on the occasion of ships passing out of the Mediterranean 
into the Atlantic, beyond the ‘Pillars of Hercules.’ Could anyone give references to 
classical Portuguese or Spanish authorities on the origin and ry of the rite? 


So far as I know this appeal “to classical Portuguese or Spanish authorities” made in 1918 has 
brought no reply. Let us Коро that voicing it nearly forty years later may be more 

But, as said before, almost all openminded listeners to the tales here set forth must probably 
have found ourselves wondering з it all does not go back, far back of “classical Portuguese ог 
Spanish authorities,” for word about how primitive man struggling with the inviting and the 
threatening ocean must have felt he had to ask for protection and favor when he faced the waves, 
must have felt he should show in some way how he felt in face of that accepted higher power? 

Is 1t fair to ask once more if the business of shivering by the Old Man of the Tropic as he came 
down from the main top, all aquiver with the cold, even though well covered with furs and even 
if the ship was right in the midst of tropical heat, may not hark back to a part of a rite of 
northern origin? 

Another account of the ceremony set down by Fréminville is found under 1822. 


1808 


We had parted company with the frigate only a few days, when the cry of 
Neptune! Neptune! resounded from every part of the ship, and, on looking 
forward I, to my utter astonishment, beheld the venerable Monarch of the 
waves ascend the bows with his trident in his hand.* I ran towards the fore- 
castle to receive him, and give my hand to his wife Amphitrite, together with 
her attendant goddesses, who were climbing up the cutwater in succession. 

Neptune recognized me in a moment. In fact the motive that incited him 
to come on board, was to impart something to me in private. We were old 
acquaintance. I had been introduced to him on the Line in my very early 
youth, and caroused with him in the cabins of a dozen or more ships. 

Having retired to a convenient part of the deck, the god of the sea thus 
addressed me. 


* It is in this manner a Sailor comes first on board ship; always at the bows, never through the 
cabin-windows. 
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“It has not escaped my notice that certain persons living on the island 
whose ships maintain a supreme ascendancy in my dominions, have, in certain 
books of extensive circulation, drawn such monsters as a ship never saw, and 
presumptuously called them sailors. Certain authors by profession, named 
Cumberland and Pratt, have atrociously offended in this particular. Godwin, 
with more judgment, has confined himself in his last work to the telling of 
lies threugh four volumes, and Saint Leon is not once to be found in my 
dominions. But Holcroft has incurred my wrath. While Holcroft continues to 
dress his characters invariably in leather-breeches and boots, and does not 
invade my sea-weed, it is for the woollen-draper and shoe-maker to call him to 
an account; but when he makes his personages to swear more than a swab- 
ringer, or a boatswain’s yeoman, he robs my sailors of their oaths. 

“To caution these men against a repetition of their crimes, is my motive 
of visiting your ship in this unusual latitude. My sprite Ariel informed me you 
were again on the ocean, and I have come since last night from the Tropic, - 
with my wife and her nymphs, to put into your hands a proclamation, which, 
as you value fair winds, clear skies, and smooth water, I enjoin you to publish. 
And I impose that you make it first known in a certain city of your island, 
where, in one of the LR n streets, the inhabitants have erected a statue 
to me, which, in majesty of countenance, dignity of mien, and symmetry of 
limb, is not to be exceeded by the Belvidere Apollo." 

Having concluded his speech, Neptune again stalked forward to the bows 
of the ship, followed by his goddess and her attendant nymphs. He ordered 
his car to be brought under the bows. But in passing the foremast, it ought 
not to escape mention, that he levelled his trident at our horseshoe, and cut 
it in twain. Still the horse-shoe adhered to the mast, and Neptune, with some 
confusion, committed himself and his family again to the deep. 


He mounts the car, the golden scourge applies, 
He sits superior, and the chariot flies: 
His whirling wheels the glassy surface sweep: 
Th’ enormous monsters rolling o'er the deep, 
Gambol around him on the watery way; 
And heavy whales in awkward measures play: 
The sea subsiding spreads a level plain, 
Exults and crowns the monarch of the main: 
The parting waves before his coursers fly; 
The wond'ring waters leave his axle dry. 
Рорк. 


PROCLAMATION ОЕ NEPTUNE 


“Whereas a number of book-wrights by trade, have undertaken, without 
being qualified for the task, to introduce into their pages the characters 
of sailors, and instead of exhibiting my legitimate children, have produced 
a bastard race; I do hereby declare, that the time of impunity is at an end; 
— and that henceforth should any man who has never been out of sound- 
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1803, continued ? 


The comment of one man runs; “It’s a horrible deformation of the primitive rite, but the whole 


ings, or never beheld blue water, repeat the offence, — I will strike the 
timber-head of his skull a blow es xep my trident, that shall dispatch his 
soul to the deepest receptacle of Davy Jones’ Locker, whose bottom 
no deep-sea-lead line could ever yet reach. Signed, NEPTUNE. 


Latitude 44° 35’ North. 
(True Copy.) Longitude 51° 19’ West.” 
(John Davis. Travels of four years and a half in the United States of Amer- 
ica. London, 1803. p. 421—424.) 


account of the sea journey has a distinct Rabelaisian smell.” 


In 1909 Henry Holt & Company brought out a reprint “with an introduction and notes by A. J. 
Morrison. The last section of the 1808 issue, "Voyage from Baltimore in Maryland to Cowes in the 


Isle of Wight," was omitted in the 1009 reprint. 
Though bypassing the record of the ceremony, the crossing is mentioned again thus: 


As we increased our longitude, the priest, in examining his barrels of white biscuit, 
found one of them emptied by other hands than his own. Suspicion fell on a sailor, 
whom he one day accused before the passengers, as he was standing at the helm. ‘Did 
you not steal my biscuit, sirrahl' said the parson. ‘I did, Sir,’ answered the fellow. 
‘And what, pray, can you say in defence of yourself?” “Why, Sir, I can say that when I 
crossed the Line, Neptune made me swear I would never eat brown bread when I could 
get white; and your barrel of white stood next my barrel of brown.’ (р. 14.) 


News of the Month 


ма, 
A Note on the “Local History” Article 


IN THE LIBRARY'S CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, project reports or essays on some 
pertinent aspect of library service are prepared as a partial requirement for 
advancement to Grade 4. Librarians present their findings to an Advisory 
Board for acceptance, and typed copies are later made available to those staff 
members who have a special interest in particular reports. 

It has seemed. worthwhile to print one of the recent reports, although it 
appears here in considerably shortened form. New policies of branch library 
operation sometimes develop from such studies, and Edward C. Nelson’s 
project report provides evidence of the thought and research which go into 
the consideration of a new library service. 

Mr. Nelson, now Librarian of the Bronx Reference Center, received both 
his B.S. and M.A. degrees from New York University. His degree in library 
science came from Pratt Institute. Since his report was written, initial meet- 
ings of interested citizens have been held in his library, and the formation of 
a Bronx historical society is in progress. “The Bronx Reference Center,” he 
says, “could find no more appropriate community activity than to give its 
support to such an organization, and to participate in its activities.” 





USE AND ADDITIONS, NOVEMBER, 1955 


DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1955, the total number of recorded readers 
in the Reference Department, Central Building, was 87,981. They consulted 
227,588 volumes. The total number of visitors including readers who entered 
the building was 255,988. 

The total number of volumes issued by the Circulation Department for 
home use was 1,008,741. 

There were received at the Library through purchase and gift 40,625 vol- 
umes, 8,496 pamphlets, 858 maps and 110 prints. Of these, the Reference 
Department received as gifts 792 volumes, 2,678 pamphlets and 289 maps. 
The Circulation Department received as gifts 667 volumes, 6 pamphlets and 
140 miscellaneous items. 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR NOVEMBER, 1955 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


HOME USE HOME USE HOME USE 











ADULT JUVENILE TOTAL 
BRONX 

Bookmobile No. 2 . . . . —_ >- 1,483 8,835 9,768 
Bookmobile No. 8 _ =, _ . =- = 2,259 6,448 8,707 
City Island 2 . . . . . - 1,504 929 2,433 
Clason’s Point |. . . = _ - `= 6,552 5,224 11,778 
Eastchester t . = „ = - = - - EX. eom 
Fordham . . . . . = = >- 21,734 11,202 32,938 
Gun Hil . _ . ao - — 8,117 8,047 6,164 
High Bridge . . . . . . - 19,836 11,998 81,884 
Hunt's Point . . . . = >- >- 10,232 10,051 20,983 
Kingsbridge . . „ - - - >- 9,152 5,968 15,115 
Melout . . . . . = = >- 9,958 8,145 5,508 
Melrose . . . . = = = > 9,542 9,289 18,831 
Momisana. . = = = > 5,246 6,661 11,907 
Mosholu . . ~ . - = - >- 17,742 10,943 28,685 
Mott Haven mo ~ ~ ~ a = > 6,409 6,044 19,453 
Parkchester US mL one te шт ^ш 20,910 12,289 88,199 
Pelham . . . . - -. - - 5,774 5,889 11,683 
Riverdale n. mo . „ . -. = = 8,827 8,834 7,681 
Sedgwick = 2 =  _ 2 = - 4,805 4,450 9,255 
Throg’s Neck . . 2 - - - 2,938 8,310 6,243 
Tremont 2 . „ 2 = a a 18,093 8,144 21,237 
University Heights - = © _ . - 5,489 4,969 9,858 
Van Co dt de Sa um 2,836 2,015 4,851 
Van. Nestii ob um o m X 4ш 2,549 9,869 4,911 
Wakefield ku» M» Ge Re pre aa de 8,889 6,127 15,016 
West Farms = ~ ~ „ _ > >= 14,208 12,942 27,150 
Westchester Square -~ -~ =- - -= ET NN 02 
Woodlawn. . . . „2 - = - 2,768 1,783 4,501 
Woodstock OEC PER 8,585 6,401 9,986 
Extension Service = = = > > 802 46 

SUBTOTALS du i£ шр 2 209,084 178,190 889,274 

МАМНАТТАМ 
os "E ee ADIEU 5 4,800 8,128 12,928 
Bloomingdale . . . - => - >= 22,838 7,018 29,856 
Cath meos ee ee, шо ле 11,545 52 11,545 
Central Children’s Room =- . -2 >- еди 3,704 8,704 
Сепіта] Сі B uu ox dE OR E 81,121 mid: 81,121 
Chatham Square . . = =- - - 5,880 5,304 11,184 
Columbia .. "EL 9,782 Lis 9,782 
Columbus „ . . . . i 5,027 8,780 9,857 
Countee Cullen ibo de wot Ge on 4,405 6,516 10,921 
Donnell t 1 Go ut Ad. da. Мат f$... RU TIN ЛИЕ 
Epiphany = . - = . - - 16,167 6,087 22,254 
58th Street HE ш eU x бш 20,848 EP 20,848 
Fort Washington . 2 = . . - 28,502 9,678 33,180 
George Bruce = mo „ = = =- = 4,216 4,183 8,399 
H on Fish Park. 2 . . a - 6,017 7,359 13,378 
Hamilton Grange . . _ - =- - 7,105 4,931 12,036 
Harlem Library . . . - - >- 2,648 8,556 6 
Hudson Park. . 2 . = 7,955 8,845 11,800 
Inwood . . - - - . - >= 21,036 9,738 80,774 
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CIRCULATION STATISTICS FOR NOVEMBER, 1955 — concluded 


BRANCH LIBRARIES 


MANHATTAN, continued 


Jackson Square 
Macomb’s Bridge 
Muhlenberg + - 


E 
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ЕР E 
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EUG gr gd gd d 
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bobo obo OB bg 
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l 
БРЕТ 


гт 
l 
lil 


l 
l 
po E EO OP ЖОБО ЕР E OPA dob ob A 


|o og! d d do d t: 9g d 


Extension Service x Е T 
SUBTOTALS we es AL GE 


RICHMOND 


Bookmobile No. 1 _ 
Great Kills . . 
Huguenot Park. = 


New Dorp 

Port Richmond _ 
Princes Bay ~ „ 
St.George, . -~ 
South Beach . .. 
Stapleton . . . 
Todt Hil . . 
Tottenville 2 
West New Brighton Е 
Extension Service _ = 


LLC Т WES 
EETA ЖЕ por og og 

Pt: 

EG deo Poh 1 4.1 


I 
Pious 
П 


SuBTOTALS = _ „2 a č a 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


Bronx Reference Center. - . - 
Library for the Blind _  — 

Municipal Archives and Records Center 
Municipal Reference - = a - 
Picture Collection*. _ _ . _ 
Schomburg Collection = = `- _ 


SUBTOTALS Z7 pete кш wet vum 
GRAND TOTALS . . . 


LEE Pg gg 


CUMULATIVE TOTALS — July - No- 


vember, 1955 = MEE 


* Not included in total. t Branch closed. 
$ Russian Collection temporarily closed, 
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HOME USE 


ADULT 














HOME USE 
JUVENILE 


2,222 


2,252 








851,641 


1,211,377 


HOME USE 
TOTAL 


18,267 
3,184 
6,165 

18,808 
9,751 
5911 











18,547 
1,008,741 





4,945,758 








CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 
Headquarters: Central Building, Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Jonn Macxenziz Cory, Chief 
Miss МАВСАВЕТ WEHLER, Assistant Chief 


PUBLIC SERVICE COORDINATORS TECHNICAL SERVICE COORDINATORS 
CHILDREN’s Services, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain — Book Onnen, Miss Mary E. Neubert 
YouNc Prorre’s Services, Miss Margaret Scoggin CaTaocine, Miss Ellen Peters ° 
ADULT Services, Miss Leona Durkes BiwpmG AND Pnocxssmo, William Stern 


IwrERBRANCH Loan, Miss Henrietta Quigley 
CENTRAL REGISTRATION, Miss Lucille T. Mathews 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, Miss Anne Izard 
ADMINISTRATIVE AssISTANT, Miss Miriam Folsom 


Lisr ОЕ BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 
CITY-WIDE SERVICES 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLD. 166 Avenue of the Americas. Raymond Harris 

MUNICIPAL ARCHIVES AND Recorps CENTER. 238 William Street. James Katsaros 

MUNICIPAL REFERENCE Liprary. 2280 Municipal Building. Miss Amelia Н. Munson 
Public Health Division. 125 Worth Street. Room 224. 

Picrure Сошестом. Central Building. Miss Romana Javitz 

Ѕсвомвовс Соілкстом. 103 West 185th Street. Miss Jean Blackwell 


MANHATTAN 


CoonpiNATOR, Mrs. Jean Godfrey 
Acomar. 174 East 110th Street. Mrs. Helen B. Matthews 
BLOOMINGDALE. 206 West 100th Street. Miss Emily Е. McCormick 
CATHEDRAL, 564 Lexington Avenue. Miss ee ludock 
CxwTRAL Снп.рнем'в Room. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Helen A. Masten 
CENTRAL CmcuLATION. Fifth Avenue and 42nd Street. Miss Ellen M. FitzSimons 
CHATHAM SQUARE. 83 East Broadway. Miss Marion E. Lang 
CoruMBIA. Room 101, Butler Library, Columbia University. Mrs. Alice Alexander 
Cozumaus. 742 Tenth Avenue. Mrs. Lilian Wilson 
CouNrEE CuLLEN. 104 West 136th Street. Mrs. Dorothy Homer 
DoNNELL RecionAL. 20 West 58rd Street. Miss Katherine O'Brien 
Errenany. 228 East 23rd Street. Mrs. Beulah T. Sheetz 
Firrx-xicHTH STREET. 127 East 58th Street. Miss M C. Hatch 
Fort WasHINGTON. 585 West 179th Street. Miss Wini Gambrill 
Сковск Bruce. 518 West 125th Street. Howard Rickert 
НАмптон Feu Parr. 388 East Houston Street. Miss Gertrude Finkel 
HAMILTON GnaNGE. 503 West 145th Street. Miss Ida Malamud 
Harcem Lrsrany. 9 West 124th Street. Miss Eliza Marquess 
Hopson Panx. 10 Seventh Avenue, South. Mrs. Alice Vielehr 
Inwoop. 4790 Broadway. Miss Edith Rees 
Jackson Square. 251 West 18th Street. Miss Ruth Shinnamon 
Macoms’s Broce. 2560 Seventh Avenue. Miss Ann Judge 
* MUHLENBERG. 209 West 23rd Street. 
Music ІлввАвү. 121 East 58th Street. Mrs. Catharine К. Miller 
Мічетү-віхтн STREET. 112 East 96th Street. Miss Irene Patjens 
115тн Street. 203 West 115th Street. Mr. Gerald Gold, acting 
1257H Sraxer. 224 East 125th Street. Miss Barbara Reevers 
OTTENDORFER. 185 Second Avenue. Miss Charlotte J. Hubach 
Rivers. 190 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Myrtle Reynolds 


* Closed temporarily. 


CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


Lisr or BRANCHES (INCLUDING SUB-BRANCHES) AND LIBRARIANS 


MANHATTAN, continued 


ST. AGNES. 444 Amsterdam Avenue. Miss Dorothy Cobb 

Seward Park. 192 East Broadway. Earle Gladden 

SIRTY-SEVENTH STREET. 828 East 67th Street. Miss Margarethe Kortenbeutel 
TEACHERS Lrarnary. 20 West 53rd Street. Miss Esther Gorey 

Tomtpxins Square. 33] East 10th Street. Mrs. Blanche Brauneck 
WaAsHNGTON Heicurs. 1000 St. Nicholas Avenue. Mrs. Regina M. Andrews 
Wesster. 1465 York Avenue. Miss Edna Thomson 

Үовкупди. 222 East 79th Street. Miss Emily Davis 


THE BRONX 
Coorpinator, Miss Isabel Jackson 


Bronx REFERENCE CENTER. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Edward Nelson 
Crry IsLanp Sum-BRANCH. 825 City Island Avenue. Mrs. Stella Webber 
Crasow's Por. Harrod Place, Mrs. Nadine George 
EasrcHESTER. 2081 Burke Avenue. Mrs. Hermme Schmauder 
FonpHAM RecioNAL. 215 East Fordham Road. Miss Phyllis Tinkler 
Gon Нил. Buildmg 10. 740 Gun Hill Road. Miss Hisako Yamashita 
Нісн Brice. 78 West 168th Street. Miss Charlotte Harrison 
Hunts Por. 877 Southern Boulevard. Miss Ema Obermeier 
Kincssrince. 3041 Kingsbridge Avenue. Miss Eileen Riols 
Mrrcounr. 780 Melrose Avenue. Miss Helen I. Rawstron 
Mezrose. 910 Morris Avenue. Miss Mary Read 
MonnrmANIA. 610 East 169th Street. Mrs. Miriam Phillips 
MosnuoLu. 285 East 205th Street. Mrs. Florence Currie 
Morr Haven. 821 East 140th Street. Miss Mildred Nelson 
PanxcuzsrER. 1384 Metropolitan Avenue. Miss Casindania Eaton 
PELHAM Panxway. Building 16. 2280 Wallace Avenue. Miss Grace lijima 
RiverpaLe. 5521 Mosholu Avenue. Mrs. Louise Woods 
Ѕерсулск. Building 4. 1553 University Avenue. Miss Ethel E. Frey 
Tunoc's Necx: 3817 East Tremont Avenue. Miss pu Ferguson 
Tremont. 1866 Washington Avenue. Mrs. Polly Post Nelson 
Univensrry Hetcurs. 2019 University Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Horton 
Van CORTLANDT. 8871 Sedgwick Avenue. Miss Florence Hoch 
Van Nest. 707 Rhinelander Avenue. Miss Rachel Graciany 
WaxzgrigLD. 4100 Lowerre Place. Miss Alice McQuaid 
West Farms. 2085 Honeywell Avenue. Miss Mary Dana 

* WESTCHESTER SQUARE. 2521 Glebe Avenue. Mrs. Eleanor Janssen 
WoopLAwN Ниснтз 50в-ввамсн. 4808 Katonah Avenue. Mrs. Lucilia Pates 
Woopsrocx. 76] East 160th Street. Eugene Bockman 


RICHMOND 
Coorpmator, Miss Harriet Kemp 


Great Kus. 56 Gifford's Lane. John Hulton 

Носовмот Park Sus-srance. Huguenot Avenue at Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

New Dorp (Hughes Mem. Lib.). 155 Third Street. John Robotham 

Porr Ricamonr. 75 Bennett Street. Mrs. Mary Jane Bowles 

Paivce’s Bay $ов-ввАмсн. 6054 Amboy Road. Miss Ethel Mezier 

St. GEoncE REGIONAL. 10 Hyatt Street. Mrs. Marion L. Stock 

Sours BEACE SuB-BRANCH. 100 Sand Lane. Miss Louisa Larsen 

STAPLETON. 182 Canal Street. Miss Muriel Bedell 

Торт Hix Sus-BRANCH. 255 Westwood Avenue. Mrs. Helen Little 

TOTTENVILLE. 7480 Amboy Road. Miss Genevieve Wells 

West New Bricuron. 976 Castleton Avenue. Miss Eleanor Ayoub 
* Closed temporarily. 


Exhibitions in the Central Building | B 


SPECIAL EXHIBITIONS IN DECEMBER 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY Main Lossy 


Illuminated manuscripts from the Spencer Collection and the Manuscript Division. `` 
A selection of early Christmas cards is on display in the wall cases near the Inquiry Desk. 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ ' a SECOND FLOOR Corrmor 
A selection of books, ee and pictures commemorating the centenary of the 


death of Poland’s great national’ poet and patriot. 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS SUGGESTED AS HOLIDAY GIFTS Room 78 
The annual display in the Central Children’s Room. A catalog is available. 
SNUFF AND SNUFF-TAKERS Room 824 
` Books, manuscripts and prints, snuff bottles, rasps and boxes, from the Arents Tobacco 
Collection. 
TREASURES FROM THE BERG COLLECTION Room 818 


Authors’ manuscripts and letters, books in first and early editions, from Caxton to 
John Masefield. Я 


THE BOOK OF THE ORIENT Room 322. 


Au exhibition of illuminated manuscripts and illustrated books from India, Persia, 
Arabia, Thailand, Burma,'China and Japan, from the Spencer Collection. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON _GRIFFES Music DIVISION 


Manuscripts, published and unpublished, letters, programs, photographs and etchin 
(made by Сез), from a collection recently presented to the Library. T 


UKIYO-E, JAPANESE PRINTS 1650-1850 PRINT GALLERY 
An exhibition of “the Floating World,” depicting the life of Japan by such masters of 
the color woodcut as Kiyomasu, Masanobu, Utamaro, Hokusai, Hiroshige and others. 
SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK Зар FLoon Connor Мовтн 
Exhibition from the I. N. Phelps Stokes Collection of American Historical Prints. 


PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE STAMPS MAIN LoBBY 
An almost complete collection of United States postal issues and airmail stamps, 
1847-1928. 

WASHINGTON IRVING :. ` Smp Froon Connor 


Selections from the Seligman and Hellman collections of Irvingiana consisting of first 
editions, manuscripts, sketchbooks, ete. 


HISTORY OF PRINTING Fmsr Froon Connmon 
Examples of the recorded word and the graphic arts from Babylonian tablets to modern 
press work. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PORTRAITS AND OTHER NOTABLE PAINTINGS Room 318 
Works by Copley, Stuart, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Morse, Raeburn, and others. 
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